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CHAPTER  L 
DISEASE  IN   GENERAL;    ETIOLOGY. 


Pathology  is  the  science  which  treats  of  diseases,  their 
causes,  nature,  signs,  process,  structural  changes  and  resuhs. 
It  may  be  broadly  divided  into  Plant  and  Animal  Pathology; 
the  latter  comprises  Human  Pathology,  the  subject  of  this 
work,  and  Animal  Pathology  which  is  a  similar  study  of  dis- 
ease in  animals.  When  the  results  of  Animal  and  Human 
Pathology  are  studied  as  mutually  interpretive  it  is  called  Com- 
parative Patholc^,  a  field  still  imperfectly  developed.  Some 
of  the  subdivisions  of  Pathology  are  so  important  to  the  phy- 
sician that  they  are  treated  as  separate  branches,  under  the 
head  of  Symptomatology,  Diagnosis,  etc.;  but  strictly  these 
belong  to  Pathology  and  they  are  easy  to  comprehend  in  pro- 
portion as  one  is  familiar  with  Pathology  in  the  narrow  sense. 

Human  Pathology  is  divided  into  General  and  Special. 
The  former  considers  processes  or  their  results  common  to 
all  or  many  forms  of  disease,  and  the  latter  such  as  are  found 
in  any  one  disease;  thus  inflammation  affects  many  different 
organs  and  diseases  and  belongs  in  General  Pathology,  while 
syringomyelia  belongs  only  in  a  special  organ,  the  spinal  cord, 
and  that  special  affection  of  it.  Further  subdivisions  of  Path- 
ology are  Gross,  treating  of  the  naked-eye  appearances  of 
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diseased  organs  and  the  technique  of  postmortem  examinations ; 
Microscopic,  or  Histo-pathology,  the  study  Qi  such  organs  by 
the  microscope  and  the  technique  implied  in  such  study;  Clin- 
ical, the  examination  of  blood  and  discharges  for  the  purpose 
of  clinical  diagnosis ;  Morbid  Function,  called  also  Pathological 
Physiology;    Pathochemistry,  etc. 

Disease  is  that  condition  of  an  organism  in  which  there  is 
any  departure  from  the  normal  in  function,  structure  or  rela- 
tion; it  may  be  local  or  general,  and  tends  to  recovery  or 
death. 

Death  is  that  condition  of  an  organism  in  which  further 
metabolism  is  impossible.  It  may  be  local  or  general  and  if 
local  is  called  by  the  special  names,  gangrene,  necrosis,  caries, 
etc.  This  definition  excludes  cases  of  suspended  animation  or 
function,  for  in  the  proper  conditions  metabolism  is  still  pos- 
sible; thus  a  portion  of  the  organism  may  be  frozen  and 
apparently  dead,  and  yet  recover. 

Etiology  is  the  branch  of  pathology  which  considers  the 
causes  of  disease.  These  may  be  predisposing  or  exciting, 
diminishing  the  resistance  to  disease  or  actually  beginning  it. 
Predisposing  causes  often  become  exciting  by  their  relative 
severity.  Among  the  common  predisposing  causes  may  be 
mentioned  defective  nourishment  in  utcro ;  premature  birth 
and  consequent  feebleness  from  the  start;  deficient  food,  oxy- 
gen and  pure  water ;  bad  sanitary  conditions ;  extreme  changes 
in  heat  and  atmospheric  pressure;  great  humidity,  especially 
with  extreme  temperature;  heredity,  whose  importance  is  less 
than  has  been  taught  formerly;  bodily  and  mental  fatigue, 
starvation  (up  to  the  loss  of  about  33  per  cent,  of  body  weight), 
excessive  bodily  discharges,  as  of  sweat  and  urine  —  any  of 
these,  alone  or  in  combination,  may  predispose  to  disease,  or 
beyond  a  certain  degree  actually  excite  it.  Exciting  causes  are 
frequently  injuries,  extreme  heat  or  cold  suddenly  applied, 
poisons  developed  in  the  body  or  taken  in  irom  without,  para- 
sites, including  microorganisms;     Certain  diseases  are  almost 
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wholly  mechanical,  as  when  valve  defects  in  the  heart  produce 
chronic  passive  hyperemia  in  the  liver;  others  are  especially 
chemical  in  their  nature,  as  seen  in  bacterial  invasions  and 
consequent  toxemia.  More  than  one  disease  may  exist  in  the 
same  patient,  and  at  times  it  is  apparent  that  one  is  primary 
and  the  others  are  secondary ;  —  thus  inflammation  of  the 
lung  spreads  to  the  pleura,  malignant  disease  of  the  stomach 
sets  up  similar  changes  in  the  liver,  or  obstacles  in  the  lesser 
circulation  cause  passive  hyperemia  of  the  central  veins  of 
the  liver  with  pressure  atrophy  of  the  hepatic  cells,  or  a  stone 
in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  descends  and  becomes  a  vesical 
calculus,  or  failure  of  the  renal  elimination  causes  colitis 
through  the  effort  of  the  solitary  glands  in  the  colon  to  assume 
the  duty. 

Injuries  may  act  suddenly,  as  in  the  case  of  blows  or  stabs; 
or  slowly  by  lessening  the  space  an  organ  ought  to  occupy,  as 
when  pleural  exudate  crowds  a  lung  into  a  condition  of  atelec- 
tasis; or  as  a  repetition  of  slight  mechanical  attritions,  as 
seen  in  various  trades  where  the  use  of  a  tool  causes  excessive 
developntent  of  the  local  epidermis.  The  results  of  Injury 
are  called  contusion,  wound,  fracture,  concussion,  etc.  Their 
usual  common  feature  is  tissue  destruction  and  nerve  irritation, 
which  cause  disorder  of  circulation,  or  inflammation,  or  per- 
verted growth  of  cells. 

Effects  of  heat  and  cold  are  strictly  injuries  but  are  usually 
considered  by  themselves.  Local  excess  of  heat  causes  relax- 
ation of  vessels,  exudation  of  serum  and  blood,  and  finally 
charring,  the  eflfect  depending  on  intensity  and  duration  of 
cause ;  hyperemia,  vesiculation,  charring,  and  complete  de- 
struction being  the  so-called  surgical  degrees  of  burns.  This 
grouping  neglects  the  constitutional  effects,  which  are  impor- 
tant according  to  the  amount  of  tissue  burned,  a  bum  of  one- 
third  of  the  body  surface  usually  causing  death.  The  fatal 
result  is  explained  by  loss  of  function  of  skin,  nervous  shock, 
destruction  of  blood  cells  and  plasma,  toxic  substances  formed 
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in  the  blood  or  absorbed  from  the  burned  surface,  secondary 
intense  internal  congestion  especially  of  the  aJimentary  mucous 
membrane  and  perhaps  embolism  from  small  vessels  throm- 
bosed by  the  heat.  General  excessively  high  temperature 
causes  heat  stroke,  insolation,  or  heat  exhaustion,  with  in- 
creased respiration  and  pulse  rate,  sweating,  cerebral  hypere- 
mia and  edema,  and  death  from  the  latter  or  from  albuminous 
coagulation  throughout  the  body. 

Extreme  cold  has  somewhat  similar  effects,  leading  to  local 
or  general  death  if  severe  and  prolonged.  Applied  for  a  short 
time  cold  produces  reflex  vasomotor  disturbances  recognized 
under  the  popular  term  "  catching  cold.'*  Either  extreme  of 
temperature  is  worse  if  associated  with  moisture. 

Barometric  pressure,  if  diminished  as  in  mountain  and  bal- 
loon ascensions,  or  increased  as  in  diving  and  caissons,  may 
cause  bleedings,  drowsiness,  ataxic  gait,  vomiting,  delirium 
and  even  various  paralyses. 

Electric  currents,  cither  as  lightning  stroke,  or  from  a  dyn- 
amo, may  cause  burns  of  the  integument,  often  curiously  dis- 
tributed over  the  surface,  and  injuries  to  the  nervous  system 
or  to  other  organs. 

Poisons. — Any  substance  is  called  a  poison  which  will 
cause  injury  or  death  otherwise  than  mechanically,  when  in- 
troduced into  the  body  in  relatively  small  amount.  It  may  be 
either  vegetable,  mineral,  or  gaseous  in  origin.  Grouped  ac- 
cording to  their  action  in  the  organism  poisons  are : 

Irritants,  including  pure  irritants,  not  chemically  de- 
structive, as  arsenic ;  corrosives,  destroying  tis- 
sue, as  mineral  acids;  and  neurotics,  acting  on 
nervous  system. 
The  latter  include  simple  narcotics,  as  opium;  acro- 
narcotics,  with  strong  irritating  action,  as  acon- 
ite and  strychnine;  septics,  derived  from  albu- 
minous decay  and  acting  through  destruction 
of  the  blood. 
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Auto-intoxicatioa. — It  is  a  law  that  any  org^anism  is  self- 
destructive  if  compelled  to  reabsorb  the  waste  products  of  its 
own  metabolism,  and  to  this  the  human  being  is  no  exception. 
He  may  poison  himself  by  means  of  any  of  his  excreta,  and  to 
the  special  form  of  this  which  is  due  to  putrefaction  within 
the  alimentary  canal  the  name  auto-intoxication  has  been  given. 
This  and  allied  forms  will  be  treated  in  Chaps.  IV,-V.,  while 
the  effects  of  introduced  poisons  will  be  considered  in  Part  II., 
,.685. 

Various  circumstances  affect  the  action  of  poisons  of  either 
of  the  classes  cited  above.  Thus,  a  poison  like  carbolic  acid, 
if  introduced  in  concentrated  form  into  the  empty  stomach, 
may  t^use  death  instantaneously  by  shock,  or  secondarily  by 
its  action  on  the  alimentary  mucous  membrane,  while,  if  dilute 
before  ingestion  or  mixed  with  stomach  contents,  there  may  be 
time  for  absorption  and  general  effects  as  well  as  the  local 
reaction.  In  the  one  case  the  esophagus  and  fundus  of  the 
stomach  may  be  the  seat  of  its  action,  in  the  other  the  acid 
may  ride  over  the  stomach  contents  and  affect  the  pylorus  or 
the  duodenum  alone.  Again,  a  patient  who  has  been  taking 
a  drug  and  thus  acquired  a  tolerance  for  it  may  resist  a  dose 
which  would  prove  fatal  in  another.  Too  large  a  dose  may 
cause  vomiting  and  prevent  a  fatal  result,  while  less  may 
cause  death  at  once  or  after  an  appreciable  interval.  Many 
poisons,  if  given  in  small  amounts,  may  set  up  secondary  tissue 
changes,  which  mask  the  action  of  the  poison  and  hence  are 
fatal  indirectly,  as  in  chronic  arsenic  and  mercurial  poisoning. 

The  action  of  poisons  in  general  may  impair  the  blood  in  its 
cells  or  plasma,  or  modify  the  organs,  or  inhibit  function  with- 
out producing  gross  anatomical  change. 

Blood  Poisons- — The  blood  poisons  are  either  liquid  and 
volatile  or  gaseous,  or  they  may  be  solid  matters  held  in  sus- 
pension by  tissue  juices  and  absorbed  from  wounds  or  the  in- 
testine, or  introduced  directly  into  the  blood-channels.  They 
may  prevent  the  exchange  of  gases  in  the  blood  by  making  a 
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poisons,  may  be  mentioned  alcohol,  amanita  muscaria,  strych- 
nine, atropine  and  many  other  alkaloids.  In  large  doses  they 
act  immediately  upon  the  centers  for  respiration  and  circula- 
tion, or  the  cord,  or  the  cardiac  muscle  and  ganglia,  and  are 
rapidly  fatal;  in  smaller  and  frequent  doses  they  may  cause 
degeneration  in  the  nervous  tissues  and  consequent  paralysis. 

Disease  caused  by  parasites,  and  by  that  special  division  of 
these  known  as  microorganisms,  will  he  treated  in  Chapters 
VIH.  and  IX. 

Foreign  Bodies. — A  further  cause  of  disease  may  be  found 
in  the  introduction  of  lifeless  foreign  bodies  into  the  organism. 
Good  examples  of  this  are  fatty  embolism  of  the  capillaries 
after  fractures,  air  in  the  veins,  foreign  bodies  in  the  larynx 
and  trachea,  all  of  which  mechanically  interfere  with  the  func- 
tion of  lungs  or  heart;  bits  of  catheters  or  other  substances 
in  the  bladder  which  may  form  the  nuclei  of  large  calculi. 
Beside  their  mechanical  effects  such  foreign  bodies  may  irritate 
the  tissues  and  cause  inflammation  or  deprive  a  part  of  its 
nutrition  and  cause  atrophy. 

Though  one  or  more  of  the  causes  mentioned  may  excite 
disease,  yet  the  peculiar  results  of  such  action  vary  within  wide 
limits,  being  modified  as  to  time  (acute,  subacute  and  chronic 
disease),  by  the  age  and  condition  and  sex  of  the  patient,  hy 
previous  or  intercurrent  attacks  of  another  nature,  by  tenden- 
cies to  rhythmic  cycles  in  the  disease  itself  and  many  other 
and  more  obscure  influences. 


CHAPTER  II. 

MI'.OKDI.KS  Ol-'  DKVia.OPMKNT;   TERATOLOGY. 


(•I'MN  llir  ilrvrln|}iii^  cintiryti  wc  ni.iy  suppose  that  two 
n\  Milliii'iHi'n  iirv  nriiiij;,  whirh  wc  must  be  content  to  name 
vviiliMHi  uMfliTHtniiilinK.  The*  first  is  the  innate  self -developing 
jMiwi  I  nf  ihr  niihryo.  and  the  other  is  complex,  derived  from 
iIm-  null  It  Hill  niMirlnrrH  as  uterus.  hltMnl  and  nerves,  and,  to 
Mil  r*tiiit  iiirtrn'.iii(;  with  growth,  from  the  outside  world.  In 
|ito|Miiiiiiii  ns  fhi'  halauce  In'tween  these  influences  is  disturbed 
fill-  fi'lal  piiris  arr  iiuperfrrlly  developed,  making  malforma- 
lion-;  i(  '.lij^lii  and  monsters  if  more  pronounced;  a  fairly 
aiMiiiilr  distinction  between  them  iK'infj  that  the  malformation 
may  br  pindtierd  late  in  fetal  life  and  not  be  incompatible 
Willi  ixlra  ntrrine  existenre,  while  the  monstrosity  usually 
i«Mill*.  from  very  early  interference  with  the  growth  process 
and  if  rxtirmc  n'uders  the  child  non-viable. 

Congenital  Abnormality.— Congenital  departures  from  the 
normal  arc  usually  divided  into  single  and  double  anomalies 
and  may  result  from  internal  or  external  causes.  As  due  to 
internal  causes  we  consider  all  variations  from  the  type,  which 
if  persistent  would  tend  to  make  new  species,  and  partly  explain 
them  by  assuming  some  abnormality  in  cither  the  male  or  the 
female  element,  or  some  incompatibility  between  them,  per- 
haps essentially  a  question  of  physiological  chemistry.  When 
the  variation  appears  in  parent  and  child  we  speak  of  inherited 
abnormalities,  as  seen  in  the  frequent  occurrence  of  extra  teeth 
and  digits  in  immediately  succeeding  generations,  and  the 
prevalence  of  certain  diseases  in  a  family  where  we  suppose 
the  existence  of  some   bodily  peculiarity   to  account   for   it; 
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if  the  abnormality  skip  a  generation  or  two  wc  speak  of  its 
later  appearance  as  atavism. 

External  causes  of  variation,  that  is,  external  to  the  develop- 
ing embryo,  may  be  injury  to  maternal  or  fetal  tissues,  from 
jarring  or  pressure,  disordered  supply  of  nutrition  (including 
oxygen),  powerful  nervous  influences  from  the  mother,  and  the 
actual  transmision  of  disease  from  her  to  the  child. 

When  the  variation  occurs  in  different  cases  with  about  the 
same  characteristics  we  speak  of  it  as  typical,  an  instance  of 
which  would  be  hairlip  and  club-foot;  where  it  is  entirely 
anomalous  we  call  it  atypical.  The  former  are  usually  to  be 
referred  to  internal  and  the  latter  to  external  causes. 

Varieties  of  Congenital  Malformation. — Among  the  sin- 
gle forms  of  congenital  abnormality  may  be  mentioned  those 
due  to 

1.  Defective  or  arrested  growth,  hypoplasia  or  aplasia:  Ex- 
ample, dwarfing,  absent  limb  or  brain  or  small  size  in  either ; 
non-closure  of  parts,  often  in  the  middle  line,  causing  clefts; 
adhesion  of  adjacent  parts,  as  horseshoe  kidneys. 

2.  Excess  of  growth  and  development;  as  giant  size  of  a 
part,  extra  breasts,  digits,  hair,  etc 

3.  Wrong  disposition  of  parts;    dexiocardia. 

4.  Tissues  in  the  wrong  place,  or  fetal  tissues  persistent; 
causing  heterotopous  and  heterochronous  growths,  (See  Tu- 
mors, Chap.  VII.) 

5.  Sex  anomalies,  true  and  false  hermaphrodism.  The  em- 
bryo, potentially  bisexual,  normally  develops  one  set  of  organs 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  other ;  variation  here  implies  marked 
development  of  the  subsidiary  set  of  organs,  which  is  common 
in  slight  degrees.  Complete  formation  of  both,  true  hennaph- 
rodism,  is  so  rare  that  its  existence  has  been  denied. 

Monstrosity. — True  monstrosity  is  more  common  in  the 
double  forms  and  may  appear  as  duplication  of  any  part  of 
the  fetus  or  complete  doubling,  the  twins  being  closely  con- 
nected at  some  part;  they  are  always  of  the  same  sex,  usually 
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joined  at  corresponding  parts,  as  head,  thorax  or  sacrum,  and 
may  be  of  equal  size  or  of  all  degrees  of  inequality.  In  one 
sense  twin  and  triple  births  of  separate  children  are  abnormal, 
being  reversions  from  the  typical  human  single  birth  to  the 
lower  animal  multiple,  but  a  pathological  monstrosity  does  not 
appear  unless  the  twins  are  fused  in  greater  or  less  degree. 
These  double  forms  arise  from  a  single  ovum  and  germ  vesicle 
and  imply  doubling  of  the  embryonic  area  in  a  single  blasto- 
dermic vesicle,  with  later  coalescence,  perhaps  due  to  the 
entrance  of  two  spermatozoa  through  the  same  micropyle;  or 
two  primitive  streaks  and  medullary  grooves,  which  may  blend ; 
or  a  medullary  groove  partly  or  wholly  double;  or  a  multipli> 
cation  of  parts  late  in  fetal  life.  The  first  three  explain  abnor- 
malities in  the  parts  of  the  main  somatic  axis,  the  variations 
of  the  latter  kind  lie  outside. 

Common  Anomalies. — Adequate  treatment  of  the  subject  of 
teratology  is  impossible  in  a  compend  of  this  size;  all  that 
can  be  done  is  to  mention  the  commonest  anomalies.  See  also 
the  various  organs  in  Part  II. 

The  Heart  may  be  deficient  in  part  of  the  septum,  making 
an  organ  of  two  chambers,  like  the  fish's  heart,  or  of  two 
auricles  and  one  ventricle,  like  the  reptilian  type;  or  one  or 
more  valves  may  be  defective  or  redundant,  stenosed  or  dilated ; 
or  fetal  channels  may  persist,  with  general  cyanosis  as  the 
result;  or  the  aorta  may  be  hypoplastic,  with  imperfect  devel- 
opment of  the  lower  half  of  the  body ;  or  the  entire  heart  and 
main  blood  channels  may  be  transposed. 

The  Lungs  and  Liver  seldom  show  important  abnormali- 
ties. They  may  have  fewer  or  more  lobes,  thus  the  right  lung 
may  have  two  or  four  and  the  liver  may  have  four;  the  liver 
may  also  present  vertical  furrows  on  its  superior  aspect,  which 
are  often  congenital  and  have  received  the  name  of  Zenker's 
furrows. 

The  Kidneys  often  show  the  remains  of  fetal  lobulation. 
They  may  be  united  at  the  lower  poles  by  renal  or  fibrous 
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,  or  one  organ  piay  be  so  small   as  to  be   funclionallyJ 
Linactive.  ihc  other  being  correspondingly  large. 

The  Alimentary  Canal  shows  imperfect  closures  at  the  c 
fend,  usually  along  the  line  of  the  premaxillary  suture,  involv- 
ing only  the  lip  and  then  called  harelip  or  running  throughil 
the  roof  of  the  mouth  also  and  known  as  cleft  palate :   remaini'l 

I  of  the  omphalo-niescnieric  duct,  known  as  Meckel's  diverticv^-J 
lum,  a  small  pouch  From  the  free  aspect  of  the  ileum  about'l 
Ihree  feel  alwvc  the  ilco-ceeal  valve,  free  at  its  distal  end  orJ 
connected  with  the  umbilicus  by  a  librous  cord  or  an  openl 
channel;    hernias  in   various  situations,  which  are  not  due  to  | 
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defect  in  the  canal  but  rather  to  incomplete  abdominal  walls; 
various  degrees  of  imperforate  anus,  due  to  imperfect  involu- 
tion of  the  integument  to  meet  the  hind  gut. 

The  External  Genitalia  may  be  malformed  from  non-union 
of  parts  in  tRe  median  line,  causing  epispadias  and  hypospadias 
in  the  male,  marked  degrees  of  which  sometimes  pass  for 
hermaphrodism,  extroversion  of  the  bladder  in  cither  sex,  bi- 
corn  uterus  and  double  vagina  in  the  female. 

The  Nervous  System  may  present  anomalies  of  the  organs 
or  of  the  enclosing  canals  or  of  both.  If  the  neural  groove 
fail  to  complete  its  posterior  half  the  spinal  cord  is  exposed, 
making  spina  bifida  in  its  varying  degrees,  or  the  nervous 
tissue  may  be  represented  by  rudimentary  and  imperfect  nerve 
strands  and  ganglia.  Frequently  the  defect  of  the  canal  allows 
the  contents  to  escape,  making  syringo-myelocele  if  the  central 
canal  of  the  cord  is  dilated,  myelo-meningocele  if  the  hernia 
is  from  the  neural  canal  alone,  encephalocele  if  from  the 
cranium  and  containing  brain  tissue,  encephalo-meningocele 
containing  brain  and  fluid, meningocele  if  containing  fluid  alone. 
In  all  these  cases  there  is  a  tumor  connected  with  the  spinal 
column,  usually  presenting  posteriorly  through  the  imperfect 
bony  arches,  lined  more  or  less  completely  by  dura  and  pia 
with  or  without  nervous  tissue,  and  containing  varying  amounts 
of  cerebro-spinal  fluid.  The  most  pronounced  degree  presents 
a  shallow  groove  (the  posterior  half  entirely  absent),  with 
no  brain  or  cord  (anencephalia  and  amyelia),  but  such  monsters 
are  incapable  of  independent  existence  and  arc  of  only  scien- 
tific interest.  Defects  arising  after  the  spinal  canal  and  cra- 
nium are  formed  lead  to  small  brain  and  cord  (micrencephalia 
and  micromyelia),  small  or  absent  convolutions;  clefts  or 
depression  in  the  cortex,  the  place  being  filled  by  excess  of 
fluid  (porencephalia)  ;  similar  excess  of  fluid  within  the  ven- 
tricles or  over  the  cortex,  known  as  congenital  hydrocephalus. 

The  Skeleton  presents  absent,  deformed,  and  imperfect 
bones,  often  traceable  to  pressure  during  fetal  life;    the  limbs 
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fiuion  of  digtUl  < 
In  thumb!  b.  nomul  thumb;  c,  i> 
It  finger,     i-f,  the  other  three  6i 


may  be  absent  from  non-devel- 
opment, or  from  intra-uterine 
amputation  by  amniotic  bands, 
or  variously  blended,  and  re- 
dundant in  the  double  forms. 
The  digits  are  frequently  in- 
creased or  diminished  in  num- 
ber and  variously  misshapen; 
extra  digits  are  often  associ- 
ated with  extra  teeth  and  show 
strong  heredity. 

Double  Monsters  are  of 
two  main  varieties;  either  the 
twins  are  of  the  same  size  and 
degree  of  development,  or  there 
is  marked  discrepancy  between 
them.  Instances  of  the  first 
kind  may  be  capable 
of  extra-uterine  life ; 
the  same  is  some- 
times true  of  the 
second  variety. 
They  are  named  in 
the  first  variety  by 
adding  to  the  part 
by  which  they  are 
joined  the  syllable 
pagus  (from  radicle 
pag,  meaning  to  fas- 
ten). Thus  a  pair 
of  twins  joined  by 
the  thorax  are  call- 
ed thoracopagus;  if 
by  the  heads,  ceph- 


to  normal  orpat 
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alopagus;  if  by  buttocks,  ischiopagus.    These  forms  frequently 

have  their  internal  organs  so  separate  and  well  developed  that 

their  association  is  little  more  than  an  inconvenience.     When 

Fia  3. 


IscHiofACCS.      (Zifglrr,) 

one  of  Ihe  twins  is  much  larger  than  the  other  it 
the  autosite  and  the  smaller  is  the  parasite;  the  latter  i 
very  imperfect  in  some  important  region  or  organ. 


s  called 
usually 


CHAPTER     III. 
DISORDERED  BLOOD-SUPPLY. 


Normal  Circulation. — The  circulation  is  divided  into  the 
greater  and  the  less,  or  the  systemic  and  the  pulmonary,  and 
the  conditions  in  the  two  are  not  identical.  The  blood  flow 
through  the  systemic  and  larger  division  depends  upon  five 
factors :  The  active  contractions  of  the  left  auricle  and  ven- 
tricle; the  arterial  recoil,  especially  marked  in  the  aorta  and 
its  main  branches;  the  caliber  of  the  arteries  and  arterioles, 
dependent  in  great  part  upon  vasomotor  influence;  passive 
compression  of  the  veins  by  the  muscles  among  which  they 
lie ;  and  the  inspiratory  hiatus  which  determines  blood  from 
the  large  venous  trunks  toward  the  right  side  of  the  heart. 
Interference  with  any  of  these  may  cause  local  or  general  dis- 
turbance of  the  circulation.  A  subsidiary  department  of  the 
systematic  circulation  in  which  disorders  are  common  is  the 
group  of  veins  known  as  the  portal,  which  from  their  anatom- 
ical relations  offer  many  peculiarities.  The  flow  through  the 
lesser  circulation  is  due  chiefly  to  the  activity  of  the  right 
auricle  and  ventricle,  aided  by  the  movements  of  the  thorax 
and  the  difference  in  pressure  between  the  two  circulations. 
The  blood-pressure  is  high  in  the  aorta,  owing  to  the  elasticity 
of  its  walls  and  the  resistance  of  the  countless  subdivisions 
of  the  arterial  tree;  in  the  capillaries  it  is  less  and  in  the 
veins,  except  when  gravity  acts  upon  a  long  column  of  blood, 
it  is  very  low: — normally  it  is  least  in  the  pulmonary  circu- 
lation. As  there  is  no  method  of  accurately  measuring  the 
31 
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prcssuc  in  the  capillaries  we  can  say  merely  that  it  must  vary 
according  to  the  conditions  in  the  arteries  and  the  veins;  if 
the  arterial  supply  increases  without  change  in  the  veins,  it 
must  rise,  and  vice  versa. 

Causes  of  Variation. — Disorders  of  circulation  may  be  local 
or  general,  and  are  the  result  of  many  and  varied  causes. 
Alterations  in  cardiac  function  may  be  either  muscular  or 
valvular.  If  muscular  we  may  have  excessive  or  diminished 
action.  Over-action  is  less  common  than  its  opposite,  and 
usually  temporary;  it  raises  the  blood-pressure,  the  quantity 
of  blood  in  the  vessels  and  the  rate  of  flow;  if  the  vessel  be 
diseased  these  may  combine  to  produce  hemorrhage.  Such 
increase  of  frequency  and  force  in  the  heart's  action  may  be 
due  to  emotion,  muscular  action  or  drugs,  in  all  of  which  it 
is  usually  temporary.  With  habitual  excess  in  eating  and 
drinking  overaction  becomes  chronic,  with  hypertrophy  of  the 
heart,  bounding  pulse  and  flushed  face.  In  certain  diseases, 
as  exophthalmic  goitre,  there  is  tachycardia  with  consequent 
hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle.  Slight  degrees  of  increased 
action  lead  to  heightened  glandular  and  mental  activity;  if 
prolonged,  to  headache  and  insomnia. 

Diminished  power  and  frequency  in  the  cardiac  function  are 
common  and  important  in  results.  By  certain  drugs,  of  which 
digitalis  is  the  typical  example,  the  frequency  may  be  lessened 
while  the  power  increases,  but  as  a  pathological  condition  wc 
usually  find  both  force  and  frequency  decreased.  This  may 
be  due  to  fatigue  of  the  muscle  fibers  from  overaction,  or  be 
a  result  of  high  fever,  poison  of  various  kinds,  starvation  and 
anemia,  or  follow  changes  in  the  coronary  arteries.  These 
and  other  causes  may  lead  to  degeneration  of  the  heart  muscle, 
the  cells  being  cloudy  or  fatty,  or  holding  pigment,  or  in  great 
part  replaced  by  new  connective  tissue.  When  the  coronary 
arteries  are  at  fault,  we  may  find  atheromatous  plates  in 
them,  narrowed  caliber  and  degenerative  changes  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  distribution.    Such  weakened  action  is  frequent  with 
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valvular  lesions,  pericardial  effusion  and  adhesions,  new 
growths  of  heart  and  lungs,  vesicular  emphysema,  cardiac 
thrombosis,  etc.  Whichever  valve  is  involved,  or  however 
the  heart  may  be  weakened,  the  result  is  an  abnormal  collection 
of  the  blood  in  the  lungs;  with  lesions  in  the  left  side  of  the 
heart  the  blood  is  dammed  back  through  the  mitral  and  into 
the  lungs,  if  on  the  right  side,  the  chief  agent  for  the  pulmon- 
ary circulation  is  eliminated  with  the  production  of  pulmonary 
congestion.  If  the  left  side  alone  is  involved,  the  right  remain- 
ing vigorous,  the  venous  congestion  is  not  systemic;  as  soon 
as  the  right  ventricle  becomes  weak  also,  there  is  general 
passive  venous  hyperemia.  As  results  we  find  that  the  arterial 
pressure  falls,  the  circulation  is  slowed,  nutrition  throughout 
suffers,  with  cyanosis,  edema,  cold  extremities,  etc.  The  pulse 
wave  is  weak  and  slow,  and  if  the  heart  acts  slowly  enough 
the  arterial  system  has  time  between  beats  to  nearly  empty 
itself  from  the  arterial  recoil. 

Valve  Changes. — The  disorder  of  the  heart  function  may 
begin  as  a  valvular  lesion  and  any  one  or  more  of  the  four 
valves  may  be  aflfected,  in  the  order  of  frequency,  mitral, 
aortic,  tricuspid  and  pulmonary;  in  time  the  muscular  tissue 
is  always  involved  also.  As  far  as  the  circulation  is  concerned 
the  result  is  passive  venous  hyperemia.  (See  p.  346.) 

Vasomotor  Phenomena. — The  caliber  of  the  smaller  vessels 
is  controlled  partly  from  cerebral  centers  in  medulla  and  pons, 
the  fibers  passing  down  the  cord  and  out  through  the  anterior 
nerve  roots  to  the  sympathetic,  and  partly  from  centers  dis- 
tributed along  the  cord.  Anemia  of  the  nervous  tissue,  espe- 
cially of  the  medulla,  and  highly  venous  conditions  of  the 
blood  cause  increased  activity  of  these  vasomotor  centers,  gen- 
eral vasoconstrictor  action  and  acceleration  of  the  blood  flow. 
Their  activity  is  heightened  by  some  afferent  impulses,  with 
a  rise  in  the  blood-pressure,  and  depressed  by  others,  when 
pressure  falls:  local  effects  of  stimulus  are  frequently  made 
up  of  both  these  phenomena,  a  constriction  with  anemi^^  isA- 
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UfW»'*\  Uy  N  ililnUlion  and  hyperemia,  or  vice  versa.  The 
t9t* » Uttui^tu  iti  (Itr  rrKton  of  face  and  head  is  very  much  under 
Of  A  MHilrol  of  \\\v  r  motions  as  seen  in  blushing,  and  in  anger 
tfl  iUp  $ri\  nnct  tlic  pale  forms.  Certain  toxic  actions,  from 
l/*t^^m^  liHroduirfl  or  manufactured  in  the  body,  as  in  the 
tfttim  nl  mIi  olinlliini  and  of  uremia,  may  be  associated  with 
\tftfinmti\  vtmotnotnr  clTccts.  with  corresponding  pallor  or  flush- 
Wli  itl  iIm*  fnir  Hud  injection  of  the  conjunctivae.  In  scarlet 
fivtfi  M  u  iKft  nncommon  to  see  the  entire  bodily  surface  a 
l/MlliMfil  M'd  i'lihfT  and  (he  face  absolutely  pale,  the  two  rep- 
MA'OlMig  I  hi*  mlrrmcn  of  vasomotor  action.  In  nearly  every 
iMliiiU'Hi  ll  U  nmiiil  to  have  a  strong  constriction  followed 
l/y  It  iiiMtki'd  ddiiliition,  as  scon  in  holding  a  piece  of  ice,  the 
Uiiiit]  JM-iiiij  liit>i  cold  nnd  anemic  and  then  red  and  hot  and 
ijyp<'M'iiih  (tiiitiihit  changes  occur  in  the  other  hand).  This 
« Al/hiliib  why  t'liliiiK  ^tnow  and  ice  will  not  quench  thirst,  the 
;:iibbi-<jiM'iii  hyprii'mia  of  the  tliroat  aggravating  the  condition. 
J II  tli«'  h(-|{iMniiit(  of  most  inflammations  there  is  first  a  con- 
hiijitor  t'fivii  Willi  htiirinl  circulation  and  then  a  dilated  con- 
iliiiofi,  wiih  liypcrrniia,  pulsation,  subjective  throbbing  and 
iiiricuMMl  icMipcrattirc;  of  the  two  the  second,  or  dilatation, 
lahlb  the  longer. 

'i  here  is  u  wi*ll  developed  compensatory  mechanism  between 
one  region  of  the  liody  and  another  by  means  of  this  vaso- 
motor circle,  of  the  f^reatest  importance  in  defence  of  the 
Uniy  an<l  in  disease  processes.  Thus  a  scald  or  burn  of 
the  surface  may  cause  vasodilator  cfTects  along  the  alimen- 
tary canal,  which  may  lead  only  to  increased  functional  ac- 
tivity of  the  mucous  membrane  or  to  ecchymosis  and  subse- 
quent digestion  of  the  part  involved,  with  the  production  of 
an  ulcer.  Severe  pain  and  extremes  of  mental  emotion  may 
lead  to  such  dilatation  of  the  abdominal  vascular  region  that 
it.  will  contain  the  greater  part  of  the  total  blood,  with  con- 
sequent cerebral  anemia.  This  produces  syncope  and  prevents 
death   from  excess  of  pain,  or,  if  of  higher  degree,   causes 
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it  by  Intravascular  hemorrhage,  the  patient  bleeding  to  death 
into  his  own  portal  system.  After  injuries  to  the  genital 
organs  and  operations  about  the  pelvis  this  condition  of  shock 
is  fairly  common.  Some  of  these  vasomotor  effects  are  phy- 
siological and  compensatory,  as  when  one  of  a  pair  of  organs 
is  incapacitated  and  the  blood-supply  of  the  other  rises  with  the 
necessity  for  increased  function;  certain  of  them  are  only 
pathological,  as  when  the  inhalation  of  CO2  causes  general 
contraction  of  the  arterioles,  increased  blood-pressure,  lessened 
heart  activity  and  venous  congestion.  In  skin  disease  vaso- 
motor effects  are  of  prime  importance,  e,  g.,  herpes,  urticaria 
and  erythema,  the  rose  rash  of  primary  syphilis  and  other  ex- 
anthemata. 

Volume  Changes.  General  Hyperemia  and  Anemia. — In- 
crease in  the  total  volume  of  the  blood  is  possible  by  salt 
infusion  and  by  transfusion,  mediate  or  immediate,  but  it  sel- 
dom persists  for  any  long  time,  for  the  renal,  sweat  and  other 
glands  eliminate  it  very  fast,  and  any  excess  may  be  temporarily 
stored  by  means  of  vasodilatation,  usually  in  the  abdominal 
region.  Where  excess  in  food  and  drink  is  habitual,  we  may 
find  the  condition  known  as  plethora,  with  resulting  cardiac 
hypertrophy  (left  ventricle),  flushed  face,  general  obesity,  and 
hyperemia  of  the  cerebrum,  evidenced  by  headache  and  bad 
temper.  A  decrease  in  the  total  volume,  general  anemia,  is  also 
most  commonly  temporary,  and  is  seen  after  loss  of  blood; 
if  large,  this  may  cause  death  by  cerebral  anemia;  if  smaller 
in  amount,  the  deficiency  is  soon  made  up  by  absorption  of  fluid 
from  the  tissues,  decreased  excretion  and  increase  in  fluids 
ingested.  This  variety  of  anemia,  to  be  distinguished  from 
essential  anemias  of  every  grade  (Part  II.,  P371  ),  is  accom- 
panied by  lower  pressure  and  pulse  rate,  and,  if  persistent,  by 
imperfect  filling  of  the  arteries,  cardiac  atrophy,  dry  skin,  ema- 
ciation and  torpor,  as  seen  in  starvation  and  those  forms  of  it 
called  cachexia.  When  the  total  amount  of  blood  is  diminished 
it  is  called  oligemia;    when  the  fluid  part  is  chiefly  affected 
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it  is  said  to  be  anhydrcmia.  The  capacity  of  the  venous  system 
is  normally  far  greater  than  that  of  the  arterial,  but  from 
hypoplasia  of  the  arteries  this  disproportion  may  exceed  the 
usual  limits,  and  there  is  then  a  relative  anemia  on  the  arterial 
side  throughout  life,  with  corresponding  ill-development  of 
part  of  the  body,  usually  of  all  below  the  umbilicus.  Imper- 
fectly developed  arteries,  disease  of  the  intima,  rigidity  of  the 
vessel  walls,  arterio-fibrosis,  as  seen  in  kidney  disease,  aortic 
stenosis  and  aneurysm,  all  may  cause  increased  resistance  in 
the  arteries  and  consequent  diminution  of  their  blood  capacity 
and  anemia  on  that  side  of  the  circulation.  Similarly,  vascu- 
lar dilatation  in  the  arteries  may  increase  the  amount  of  blood 
in  them,  lessening  the  disproportion  between  arterial  and  ven- 
ous capacity  and  depriving  the  venous  current  of  its  normal 
vis  a  tcrgo,  tending  to  general  stasis  and  death. 

In  the  lesser  circulation  deformities  of  the  thorax,  thickened 
and  adherent  pleura,  effusions  into  the  pleural  cavities  and 
vesicular  emphysema  tend  to  increase  intra-vascular  pressure 
and  hence  also  the  effort  of  the  right  side  to  empty  itself  in 
systole,  producing  work-hypertrophy  of  the  ventricle,  regur- 
gitation through  the  tricuspid  and  dilatation  of  the  auricle. 
Occasionally  such  mechanical  obstacles  in  the  thorax  cause 
backing  up  of  the  blood  into  the  main  venous  channels,  venous 
pulse  in  the  neck,  cyanosis  and  visceral  hyperemia. 

Local  Hyperemia,  Active. — Any  portion  of  the  body  may 
have  within  it  more  than  the  physiological  allowance  of  blood; 
the  condition  is  called  hyperemia  and  may  be  arterial  and 
active  or  venous  and  passive.  In  health  no  part  of  the  body 
contains  its  entire  capacity  of  blood,  but  physiological  activity 
is  associated  with  and  dependent  upon  increased  supply  due  to 
vaso-dilator  action  in  the  afferent  arteries,  to  be  followed  by 
constriction  and  relative  anemia,  the  entire  cycle  marked  by 
a  rhythm  peculiar  to  the  special  organ  or  part.  Increased 
persistent  physiological  hyperemia  may  pass  the  bounds  of 
the  normal  and  sometimes  depends  upon  loss  of  function  in  a 
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neighboring  part,  as  in  one  of  a  pair  of  organs.  Excessive 
stimulation  of  the  vaso-constrictor  fibers,  active  stimulation 
of  the  vaso-dilators,  and  injury  of  the  vascular  muscle  fibers, 
all  have  in  the  end  the  same  eflfect  of  causing  active  hyperemia, 
which  explains  many  contradictory  drug  actions  through  pa- 
ralysis by  overstimulation.  Sudden  removal  of  support  may 
cause  active  hyperemia  in  the  vessels  of  various  parts,  as  when  a 
large  amount  of  residual  urine  is  incautiously  withdrawn  and 
hemorrhage  follows  from  the  vessels  which  had  become  accus- 
tomed to  its  pressure.  So  also  the  relief  of  pressure  anemia 
is  followed  by  hyperemia,  as  when  a  tight  shoe  by  its  removal 
allows  the  part  to  be  filled  by  blood,  with  consequent  growth 
of  the  com  which  is  the  joint  result  of  intermittent  pressure 
and  blood  supply. 

Whatever  the  cause,  the  signs  of  active  hyperemia  are  bright 
red  color,  slight  swelling,  subjective  warmth  and  throbbing, 
local  rise  of  temperature,  with  perhaps  discomfort  and  pain; 
the  function  of  parenchymatous  organs  is  increased,  muscular 
power  of  work  is  increased  with  hypertrophy  of  substance, 
mental  activity  may  rise  or  there  may  be  headache  or  insomnia, 
excitement,  and  delirium.  The  tendency  of  active  hyperemia 
is  first  to  hypertrophy  of  the  part  and  second  to  inflammation. 
Temporary  active  hyperemia  may  leave  no  postmortem  evi- 
dences, except  where  the  circulation  is  peculiar,  as  in  the  kid- 
ney. 

Local  Hyperemia,  Passive. — This  is  due  to  imperfect  empty- 
ing of  veins,  capillaries  and  smallest  arteries.  It  may  be  caused 
by  pressure  on  a  large  venous  trunk,  as  by  a  tumor,  dislocated 
bone,  the  gravid  uterus,  or  by  thrombosis  of  veins.  It  is  often 
aided  by  gravity  and  the  mechanical  disposition  of  the  part 
affected,  as  in  the  hyperemia  of  dependent  parts  of  the  lungs 
in  feeble  patients.  The  causes  may  be  more  general,  as  cardiac 
valvular  lesions  with  partial  arrest  of  arterial  circulation  and 
regurgitation  of  venous  blood,  obstacles  in  the  lesser  circula- 
tion, as  emphysema,  or  extra  intrathoracic  pressure  as  from 
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violent  muscular  exertion,  playing  wind  instruments,  etc.  When 
chiefly  mechanical  and  due  to  gravity  it  is  called  hypostatic. 
In  its  highest  degree  venous  hyperemia  is  known  as  stasis, 
the  circulation  through  the  part  being  nearly  or  entirely  inhib- 
ited. The  signs  of  venous  hyperemia,  especially  marked  when 
local,  are  bluish  or  cyanotic  color  of  the  surface,  swelling 
and  edema,  lowered  function  and  temperature,  and  a  tendency 
on  the  part  of  the  blood  to  escape  from  the  vessel,  the  fluid 
exuding  first,  then  the  white  cells  and  lastly  the  red.  If  per- 
sistent and  not  too  marked,  venous  hyperemia  is  followed  by 
degeneration  of  the  higher  cells  of  the  part  and  replacement 
by  new  connective  tissue,  simply  because  connective  tissue, 
historically  among  the  first  evolved,  is  the  only  tissue  of  low 
enough  vitality  to  thrive  in  such  unfavorable  conditions,  in 
which  highly  specialized  cells  of  more  recent  acquisition  and 
more  sensitive  nature,  undergo  fatty  degeneration.  In  higher 
degrees  the  entire  nutrition  of  the  part  suffers  and  there  is 
necrosis  and  gangrene.  The  new  formation  of  connective 
tissue  is  sometimes  mentioned  as  a  productive  inflammation, 
but  strictly  it  is  a  connective  tissue  replacement  and  to  be 
regarded  as  an  effort  toward  repair.  When  the  part  recovers 
from  the  hyperemia,  especially  if  it  has  lasted  a  long  time, 
the  cells  in  the  neighborhood  and  the  adjacent  lymph  nodes 
may  contain  a  large  amount  of  pigment. 

Local  Anemia. — An  active  local  anemia  might  be  described, 
being  a  vaso-constrictor  effect  and  usually  without  pathological 
significance.  Distinguished  from  that,  any  other  local  anemia 
might  be  regarded  as  passive,  if  caused  by  faulty  distribution 
of  the  blood,  as  in  shock,  weak  heart,  atheroma,  thrombosis 
and  aneurysm  of  an  artery  shutting  off  its  blood,  or  pressure 
on  the  artery  by  organizing  connective  tissue  or  tumor.  Cer- 
tain drugs,  as  ergot,  and  certain  nervous  influences  may  also 
cause  a  local  anemia.  If  a  collateral  circulation  develops 
soon  there  may  be  no  permanent  results,  but  in  some  arteries, 
known  as  end  arteries,  the  only  collateral  circulation  may  be 
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form.     Pallor,  low  temperature  anil  loss  of  function  are  tbe^ 
ditvct  results:  degeneration,  atrophy,  or  dry  gangrene  may  be 
the  ultimate. 

Statij. — When  the  circulation  of  a  part  is  nearly  or  quite 
at  a  Mandstill  the  blood  haa  the    venous  character   and  soon 
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undergoes  changes ;  the  watery  part  oozes  out  of  the  capillaries, 
the  cells  partly  wander  out  and  partly  fuse  into  a  homogenous 
mass ;  such  changes  are  frequent  in  areas  of  inflammation  and 
special  microorganisms  seem  to  have  a  peculiar  power  to  pro- 
duce them.  They  may  follow  exposure  of  serous  membranes 
to  the  atmosphere,  too  long  applications  of  heat  and  cold, 
especially  if  with  moisture,  and  also  action  of  certain  acids 
and  alkalies.  Three  factors  enter  into  the  local  effects,  the 
pressure  within  the  vessels  and  in  the  tissues,  the  impaired 
nutrition  of  the  part  and  the  failure  to  remove  the  katabolic 
products  of  the  cells.  The  results  are  seen  as  edema,  diapedesis 
and  hemorrhage,  loss  of  function,  atrophy  and  degeneration 
of  higher  cells,  coagulation,  necrosis  and  gangrene.  The  cells 
undergo  simple  solution  or  fragmentation,  in  some  cases  with 
necrosis  of  the  capillary  wall  and  then  of  the  tissue,  with  or 
without  thrombosis  in  the  veins. 

Thrombosis. — Clotting  of  blood  occurs  in  the  heart  and  ves- 
sels as  a  regular  postmortem  change  in  the  g^eat  majority  of 
dead  bodies,  and  the  change  resembles  those  observed  in  blood 
drawn  during  life  and  examined  through  several  hours  in  a 
glass.  The  mass  of  red  fluid  separates  into  two  parts;  one, 
the  serum,  yellow  in  color,  holds  the  water,  salts  and  albumin 
which  were  in  the  blood,  the  other,  the  clot  or  coagulum,  is 
made  up  of  red  cells,  white  cells  and  fibrin.  On  false  analogy 
the  production  of  a  solid  body  from  the  blood  and  in  the 
vascular  system  during  life  was  called  a  thrombus  and  defined 
as  an  antemortem  clot  formed  in  the  vessels,  the  process  being 
termed  thromlx)sis ;  the  conditions  are  not  the  same  as  in 
clotting  outside  the  body  and  the  make-up  of  the  thrombus  is 
not  that  of  a  coagulum.  A  thrombus  is  a  solidifying  body 
formed  during  life  within  a  blood  channel  from  fibrin,  blood 
cells,  and  blood  plates  in  varying  proportions.  It  may  be 
red  when  developed  from  stagnant  blood,  white,  latninated  or 
mixed  when  formed  in  a  current.  The  thrombus  in  the  first 
case   contains   both   red  and    white  cells   entangled   in   fibrin. 
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wnich  is  arranged  in  granules  or  threads  often  disposed  radially 
about  apparent  centers.  The  white  consists  chiefly  of  fibrin 
and  white  cells  and  blood  plates.  Thrombi  of  blood  plates  alone 
do  occur,  the  plates  being  the  result  of  precipitated  globulins 
or  derived  from  the  red  cells,  and  may  be  the  first  step  in  the 
production  of  one  of  the  ordinary  thrombi.  Under  the  micro- 
scope the  cellular  elements  and  the  fibrin  in  granules  or  rays 
may  be  readily  recognized,  and  hyaline  areas  are  often  found, 
representing  altered  plates.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  throm- 
bosis is  the  interaction  between  fibrinogen  and  fibrinoplastin 
(paraglobulin)  under  the  influence  of  a  ferment  and  in  the 
presence  of  a  calcium  salt.  The  ferment  may  come  from 
the  white  cells,  from  the  erythrocytes  or  from  the  vessel  wall, 
and  has  been  supposed  to  be  phosphoric  acid  or  nuclein  con- 
taining phosphorus. 

Causes  of  Thrombosis. — The  factors  leading  to  such  a  throm- 
bosis are  three,  all  pathological  and  often  associated,  namely, 
changes  in  the  vessel  wall,  especially  in  the  intima,  slowing 
of  the  current  and  changes  in  the  blood. 

Lesions  of  the  vessels  do  not  cause  thrombosis  until  the 
endothelial  lining  is  affected.  The  most  common  causes  are 
mechanical  injury,  as  torsion  and  ligation,  the  formation  of 
atheromatous  plates  and  ulcers,  toxins  due  to  bacteria,  impaired 
nutrition  and  degeneration  of  the  lining  cells,  phlebitis  and 
arteritis;  they  all  probably  release  fibrin  ferment  and  increase 
the  tendency  of  some  of  the  elements  of  the  blood  to  cling 
to  the  vessel  wall. 

The  blood-current  may  be  retarded  or  stopped  by  pressure 
from  without,  by  foreign  bodies* and  parasites  in  the  vessel, 
by  weak  heart  action,  often  associated  with  gravity,  or  by 
aneurysmal  dilatation  with  consequent  eddies  and  areas  of  slow 
flow  and  rough  surfaces.  Emboli  always  lead  to  the  formation 
of  thrombi  where  they  lodge. 

Under  the  third  head,  of  altered  blood,  we  note  the  tendency 
toward  coagulation  in  pregnancy,  in  chronic  nephritis,  in  rheu- 
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matism,  diphtheria,  and  typhoid,  and  in  other  cases  of  pro* 
longed  high  fever,  from  microorganisms  and  their  toxins,  and 
with  increase  in  the  number  of  blood-plates  in  some  essential 
anemias.  Calcium  salts  and  nuclein  favor  coagulation;  oxa- 
lates, oily  substances,  sodium  fluoride  and  albumose  tend  to 
retard  it. 

Varieties. — Thrombi  are  called  from  their 
color,  red,  white,  gray,  or  mixed. 
structure,  laminated  and  stratified; 
time  of  formation,  primary   and  secondary,  the  latter 

said  to  be  propagated; 
shape,  situation,  action,  infectior,  etc.: 
obstructing,  if  vessel  occluded; 
valve,  if  current  permitted; 
parietal,  as  on  wall  of  aneurysm; 
annular,  in  ring  form; 
canalized,  if  blood  channels  through  it; 
ball,  if  detached; 

surgical,   after  litigation   of  vessels; 
cardiac  polypi,  attached  to  heart  wall; 
fibrous,  if  partly  organized; 

marasmic,  formed  in  the  course  of  asthenic  diseases; 
simple  or  aseptic  if  free  from  bacteria; 
infected,  septic,  or  putrid  if  wirti  bacteria; 
arterial,  venous,  portal,  capillary,  according  to  ves- 
sel involved. 
Further  Changes. — The  commonest  results  in  case  of  simple 
thrombus  are   shrinking  and   drying,   alteration  of  the  blood- 
pigment  with  change  of  color  in  the  mass,  and  final  organiza- 
tion.    If  lime   salts  are  deposited  in  it  we  find  a  phlebolith, 
arteriolith  or,   rarely,   cardiolith,  according  to  the  site  of  the 
process.    The  center  of  the  thrombus,  being  least  supplied  with 
nourishment,  may  soften  and  be  washed  away,  permitting  the 
return  of  the  circulation,  the  softened  portion  being  a  reddish- 
gray   syrupy   fluid  made   up  of  fat,  albuminous  and  pigment 
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granules  which  may  be  loo  small  to  cause  appreciable  embolis 
If  the  thrombus  is  infected  this  softening  is  the  usual  course 
and  the  result  is  multiple  infeclious  embolism  with  miliary 
abscesses  wherever  they  lodge.  In  the  organization  of  the 
simple  aseptic  thrombus  the  fibrin  is  pierced  by  new  vessels 
from  the  vasa  vasorum  which  carrj-  new  connective  tissue  with 
ihcm   and    ^o    gradunlly    rcplncr   the   fibrin.     This   new   tissue 
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(hen  contracis  and  at  a  later  date  we  have  only  a  small  fibro«»« 
nodnic  which  may  be  hard  to  recognize  as  a  former  ihronibus-fl 
Quite  cnmiLionly  n  portion  of  the  proximal  end  of  a  thrombos  ' 
is  torn  off  by  the  blood  current,  the  thrombus  always  forming 
lip  to  the  nearest  collateral   branch,  and  the  portion  is  then 
carried   till   it  enters  a  vessel  loo  small    for  its  passage; 
s  lo  rest,  plugs  ihc  vessel  and  is  icnncd  nti  cmlwlus 
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Results  of  Thrombosis. — 
In  vessel,  organization: 

softening ; 

abscess,  if  infected. 
In  general  circulation: 

according  to  rapidity  of  formation; 

nature  and  size  of  vessel ; 

establishment  of  collateral  circulation; 

force  of  the  current. 
In  the  tissues,  if  in  artery: 

anemia  till  collateral  circulation; 

infarct,  red  or  white ; 

death  of  tissue,  dry  gangrene. 
If  in  a  vein: 

passive  hyperemia,  stasis; 

hemorrhage ; 

edema ; 

dropsy ; 

moist  gangrene. 
Embolism. — The  term  is  applied  to  the  plugging  of  a  vessel 
by  a  foreign  body.  This  may  be  a  piece  of  a  thrombus  from  a 
larger  artery  or  vein,  coagulated  fibrin  from  a  heart  valve, 
fluid  fat  from  a  recently  fractured  bone,  air  drawn  in  through 
the  veins,  fragments  of  neoplasms,  pigment  from  disorganized 
hemoglobin,  parasites  and  microorganisms,  hyaline  material 
after  extensive  burns,  dust  and  mineral  matter.  The  most 
common  are  small  blood  clots,  and  the  seat  of  arrest  is  often  at 
the  bifurcation  of  the  vessel.  If  the  foreign  body  comes  from 
the  veins  or  the  right  side  of  the  heart  it  is  usually  caught 
in  the  pulmonary  circulation,  though  a  retrograde  embolism 
as  of  the  hepatic  vein,  may  be  caused  by  convulsive  action 
of  the  thoracic  muscles  and  the  diaphragm,  which  by  extreme 
increase  of  intrathoracic  pressure  drives  the  venous  current  in 
the  g^eat  veins  in  a  reverse  direction.  From  the  left  side  of 
the  heart  an  embolus  is  apt  to  lodge  in  the  brain,  often  in 
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the  middle  cerebral  artery,  or  go  on  to  the  spleen  or  kidney. 
Emboli  may  occur  in  any  artery  and  doubtless  the  peripheral 
are  overlooked  as  their  effects  are  less  marked.  If  the  fora- 
men ovale  is  patent  an  embolus  may  be  carried  directly  from 
the  right  to  the  left  side  of  the  heart  without  going  through 
the  pulmonary  vessels,  and  pass  into  the  systemic  circulation 
giving  a  crossed  or  paradoxic  embolism.  After  fractures  of 
the  large  bones  of  the  limbs  the  fat  set  free  from  the  injured 
marrow  may  lodge  in  the  lung  capillaries,  causing  fat  embolism 
of  the  part  and  if  in  vast  quantity,  asphyxia  and  death.  Air 
drawn  into  the  veins  may  also  lodge  in  the  pulmonary  capil- 
laries, but  unless  in  large  amount  may  not  cause  any  symp- 
toms; when  fatal  it  is  because  the  froth  in  the  right  side  of 
the  heart  gives  it  nothing  to  contract  on,  and  hence  the  circula- 
tion stops  after  irregular  cardiac  action.  Neoplasms  are  often 
carried  from  one  organ  to  another  by  means  of  small  emboli, 
as  when  an  ulcerating  carcinoma  of  the  stomach  opens  small 
radicles  of  the  portal  veins,  causes  malignant  thrombus  in  situ 
and  thence  small  fragments  are  borne  to  the  liver,  setting  up 
a  new  carcinoma  wherever  they  lodge.  Dust,  flour,  clay,  metal 
particles  and  other  minutely  divided  foreign  matter  may  be 
inhaled  and  laid  away  by  phagocytes  in  the  bronchial  lymph 
nodes.  When  one  of  these  softens  and  breaks  the  foreign 
material  may  cause  capillary  embolisms  passim,  leaving  the 
body  at  last  by  way  of  the  liver  and  the  intestinal  glands. 

The  results  of  an  embolism  vary  with  the  importance  of  the 
part  affected.  If  the  vessel  is  a  coronary  or  cerebral  artery 
death  may  be  immediate,  as  also  after  large  pulmonary  em- 
bolism. If  small  and  soft  the  embolus  plugs  the  vessel  Com- 
pletely, if  harder,  only  after  thrombus  develops  about  it.  The 
territory  supplied  becomes  anemic  with  loss  of  heat  and  func- 
tion. This  may  be  relieved  by  a  collateral  circulation ;  if  not 
relieved  we  may  find  infarction  or  necrosis,  and  if  the  throm- 
bus is  septic,  abscesses  surely  develop. 

Portal   embolism   may   develop   after    dysentery,   simple   or 
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amebic,  carcinoma  in  any  part  of  the  alimentary  canal,  pylephle- 
bitis, etc.,  and  the  usual  result  is  hepatic  disease,  because  the 
embolus  passes  from  smaller  to  larger  veins  until  it  reaches 
the  portal  subdivisions  within  the  liver;  as  emboli  from  such 
sources  are  usually  septic  it  is  common  to  find  hepatic  abscess 
as  the  result  of  suppuration  throughout  the  interlobular  veins 
(pylephlebitis). 

Infarction. — Certain  arteries  do  not  anastomose  and  hence 
are  called  **  end  arteries,"  as  those  of  the  retina,  spleen,  kidney, 
heart  and  brain,  and  still  others  have  but  imperfect  and  few 
anastomoses.  When  such  a  vessel  is  plugged  by  an  embolus 
its  cone  of  distribution  becomes  anemic  and  necrotic  The 
area  is  called  an  infarct,  the  process  infarction.  In  g^ss 
appearance  the  infarct  is  cone  or  pyramid  shaped,  its  apex 
in  the  tissue  and  its  base  on  the  surface,  which  is  raised  above 
the  general  level  if  recent  and  slightly  depressed  if  old.  In- 
farcts may  be  red  or  ivhitc,  and  either  may  be  pyemic.  The 
white  infarcts  are  formed  as  described  and  are  of  an  opaque 
yellow-white  or  gray.  The  red  are  formed  by  the  entrance 
of  blood  into  the  anemic  area,  either  by  reflux  through  the 
veins,  pressure  in  the  plugged  artery  being  nil  beyond  the 
embolus,  stasis  of  this  blood  and  diapedesis ;  or  the  diapedesis 
comes  from  dilated  capillaries  along  the  lx)rders  and  the  cells 
enter  along  the  slant  height  of  the  pyramid,  in  which  case 
even  in  the  red  form  the  center  is  usually  lighter  than  the 
periphery.  The  formation  of  red  infarcts  is  chiefly  a  matter 
of  relative  pressures  in  artery  and  vein ;  with  pressure  at  its 
lowest  in  the  former  the  tendency  is  toward  red  infarcts.  If 
not  septic,  the  necrotic  tissue  may  become  organized  and  re- 
placed by  connective  tissue,  which  contracts  and  dimples  the 
surface,  a  more  or  less  radiating  scar  with  a  certain  amount 
of  pigment  or  of  calcareous  deposit  being  all  that  remains. 
If  the  artery  plugged  is  already  the  seat  of  disease,  or  if 
the  embolus  is  infected  with  bacteria  of  less  than  the  highest 
virulence,  the  vessel  wall  may  be  destroyed  and  an  aneurysm 
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formed,  or  necrosis  of  the  tissues  about  may  follow  and  abscess 
formation.  Infarcts  sometimes  occur  in  the  lungs  when  the 
circulation  is  very  much  slowed,  and  here  the  infarct  may 
become  infected  secondarily  from  some  of  the  bacteria  inhaled. 

Hemorrhage. — Strictly  speaking,  hemorrhage  is  the  massive 
exit  of  blood  from  a  vessel.  If  blood  plasma  alone  leaves  the 
vessel  it  is  called  a  transudate,  and  causes  edema;  if  the  white 
cells  pass  out  it  is  called  emigration  of  the  leucocytes;  if  red 
cells,  it  is  diapedcsis;  in  hemorrhage  all  three  are  lost.  This 
may  be  on  the  surface  of  a  wound,  under  or  upon  a  mucous 
or  serous  membrane,  into  one  of  the  body  cavities  or  into  the 
tissues.  Hemorrhages  are  called  arterial,  venous  or  capillary 
according  to  the  vessel,  mixed  or  parenchymatous  if  from  all, 
and  are  divided  into  two  kinds,  namely,  by  rhexis,  when  the 
vessel-wall  is  broken,  by  diapcdesis,  when  it  passes  through 
the  wall  of  a  capillary  or  small  vein  without  rupture  of  the 
wall.    According  to  their  situation  and  size,  they  may  be  called : 

Petechiae,  if  under  the  skin  and  small  as  flea-bites;  vibices, 
if  long  and  narrow,  like  strokes  of  a  lash;  ecchynioses,  under 
the  skin,  of  larger  size,  with  but  little  destruction  of  tissue, 
and  after  injury;  purpura,  in  many  small  scattered  spots  under 
skin  and  mucous  membranes;  suggiUation  or  suffusion,  when 
of  large  size,  infiltrating  the  tissues;  hematoma,  when  large 
and  forming  a  distinct  tumor. 

Other  names  are  given  according  to  the  cavity  into  which 
bloo»i  escapes,  as  hemopericardium,  hemothorax,  hematomyelia, 
etc.: 

According  to  the  channel  by  which  voided,  hematemesis, 
hemoptysis,  hematuria,  etc.: 

In  brain,  cord  and  lung,  apoplexy  of  the  part. 

Simple  outwandering  of  red  or  white  cells,  as  seen  in  passive 
hyperemia,  can  not  be  called  a  hemorrhage,  even  though  small 
hemorrhages  per  diapedesin  can  not  always  be  distinguished 
from  the  former.  The  physical  appearance  of  a  hemorrhage 
depends  upon  the  vessel  from  which  it  comes,  whether  a  vein 


or  an  artery,  but  sooner  or  later  in  cither  case  the  blood  ex- 
travaaated  into  the  tissue  interspaces  undergoes  a  regular  set 
of  changes.  First  the  red  cells  are  broken  up  and  their  color- 
ing matter,  altered  into  brown  or  black  pigment,  is  left  in  silu 
or  absorbeil.  The  white  cells  emigrate  in  small  part  or  are 
destroyed  like  the  red,  fibrin  forms,  the  clot  shrinks,  the  area 
liecomes  walled  off  by  a  connective  tissue  capsule  and  itself 
organizes.  All  this  new  tissue  contracts,  lime  salts  may  be 
deposited,  and  what  remains  may  be  a  small  fibrous  induratiqi 
slightly  pigmenlcd.  Large  extravasation  from  an  artery  t 
Fig.  6. 


remain  in  connection  with  the  vessel,  receiving  new  blood  and 
pulsating  with  the   arterial   throb,   and  thus   forming  a    false 
aneurysm. 
The  cause  of  rheris,  break  in  the  vessel  wall,  may  be  injo! 
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from  without  or  within,  pressure  on  a  wounded  place  as  when 
a  vessel  is  contused  and  breaks  much  later,  disease  of  the 
vessel  wall,  removal  of  support,  invasion  by  tumors  and  from 
diseases  of  adjacent  parts.  Newly  formed  vessels  and  those  in 
tumors  are  especially  liable  to  break.  The  blood-pressure  may 
be  increased  by  violent  heart  action,  obstacle  to  the  venous 
flow,  mental  emotion,  thoracic  spasm  as  in  coughing,  asphyxia 
in  the  new-born  and  from  other  causes. 

Diapedesis  occurs  through  the  bodies  of  the  endothelial  cells 
of  capillaries  and  small  veins  or  through  the  intervals  between 
them;  the  idea  of  stomata  has  been  generally  abandoned.  It 
occurs  where  the  pressure  is  much  increased  or  the  vessel 
walls  are  abnormally  permeable,  from  bacterial  toxins,  or  pro- 
longed heat,  and  is  seen  specially  in  certain  cachexias.  The 
tendency  to  loss  of  blood,  either  spontaneous  or  disproportion- 
ately large  after  injury,  may  be  congenital,  often  hereditary, 
and  is  called  hemophilia.  A  similar  tendency  may  be  acquired 
in  scurvy,  certain  contagious  diseases  with  high  temperature, 
as  typhus,  malignant  endocarditis,  yellow  fever,  and  in  certain 
essential  anemias,  where  the  blood  is  disordered  and  the  vessel 
walls  suffer  in  their  nutrition.  The  influence  of  the  nervous 
system  is  strong  in  producing  certain  hemorrhages,  as  in 
hysteria  with  stigmata,  vicarious  menstruation  with  or  without 
genital  anomalies,  and  disease  of  the  brain,  especially  the 
crura,  with  bleeding  in  lungs  or  parts  of  the  alimentary  canal. 

Effects. — Death  may  follow  from  the  amount  of  blood  lost 
(1-20  of  the  total  volume).  The  patient  may  faint  from  cere- 
bral anemia  and  recover  with  a  slight  fever.  The  heart  action 
becomes  slow  and  feeble,  thus  favoring  clotting  and  control 
of  the  bleeding;  the  fluid  lost  is  then  made  up  by  absorption 
from  the  tissues,  stoppage  of  excretions,  and  ingested  fluids. 
Repeated  small  hemorrhages  may  be  fatal;  single  ones  some- 
times appear  of  benefit  to  the  organism. 

Lymphorrhagia,  Edema,  Dropsy.    Loss  of  the  contents 

of  a  lymph  vessel  is  called  lymphorrhagia.    It  is  soon  checked 
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by  counterpressure  of  the  tissues  unless  on  the  surface  of  a 
wound  or  a  serous  cavity.  Thus  injury  to  the  thoracic  duct, 
either  direct  or  secondary  to  other  lesions,  may  cause  extrava- 
sation of  lymph  into  the  pleura  or  the  abdomen;  and  the 
presence  of  the  tropical  parasite  Bilharzia  heniatobia  in  the 
lymph  channels  may  cause  escape  of  lymph  into  the  bladder 
and  hence  chyluria,  or  milky  urine, 

From  its  frequency  a  far  more  important  interference  with 
the  lymph  stream  is  seen  in  the  condition  known  as  edema. 
White  cells  and  the  fluid  part  of  the  blood  normally  leave  the 
capillaries  for  nutrition  and  repair  of  tissues.  This  fluid  is  the 
tissue  lymph  and  is  not  identical  with  plasma,  as  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  it  is  often  richer  in  salts  and  sugar,  poorer  in 
albumin,  of  lower  specific  gravity  and  does  not  coagulate 
spontaneously.  Such  a  fluid  is  called  a  transudate,  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  fluid  of  ascites  and  inflammatory  exudates. 
When  such  a  process  is  excessive  in  the  superficial  tissues 
it  is  called  edema  and  is  most  marked  in  lax  and  dependent 
parts,  as  the  scrotum  and  the  ankles ;  when  general  it  is  called 
anasarca.  If  the  fluid  accumulates  in  cavities  it  constitutes 
hydro-pericardium,  hydrops  articuli,  hydrops  abdominis  or  as- 
cites or  "  dropsy."  The  belief  that  the  serous  cavities  are  ex- 
panded lymph  spaces  has  been  disproved  by  embryological 
study,  and  great  as  the  analogy  may  be,  collections  of  fluid 
in  them  are  not  the  same  as  edema  in  the  tissue. 

The  cause  of  edema  is  usually  hindrance  to  the  venous  return, 
e»  g.,  in  the  abdomen  from  atrophic  hepatic  cirrhosis  and  com- 
pression of  the  portal  vein  by  newly  formed  connective  tissue 
in  the  liver,  or  from  cardiac  valvular  disease.  The  fluid  is 
rich  in  albumin  and  of  high  specific  gravity.  It  may  hold 
flocculi  of  fibrin  in  suspension,  may  coagulate  spontaneously, 
and  is  often  colored  by  the  addition  of  blood  or  bile  pigment. 

Six  factors  enter  into  the  production  of  edema,  usually  more 
than  one  acting  at  a  time,  viz. —  positive  pressure  in  the  vessels 
(in  proportion  as  it  rises),  permeability  of  the  vessel  wall, 
osmosis  from  excess  of  salts  outside  the  vessel  as  seen  in  the 
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action  of  a  saline  laxative,  selective  action  of  the  endothelium, 
variations  in  the  blood  plasma,  and  obstructed  onflow  in  the 
lymph  channels. 

We  distinguish  several  varieties,  viz. — (i)  edema  of  active 
hyperemia;  usually  slight,  though  as  a  stage  of  inflammation 
it  may  reach  a  high  degree,  as  in  the  lung. 

(2)  Edema  of  passive  hyperemia;  the  cause  an  obstacle 
to  venous  return,  the  classic  example  cirrhosis  hepatis;  also 
from  heart  disease,  vesicular  emphysema  and  obliteration  of 
lung  capillaries,  or  pressure  from  a  gravid  uterus  with  phleg- 
masia alba  dolens;  in  all,  a  simple  leaking  from  distended 
weakened  vessels. 

(3)  Edema  from  obstruction  to  lymph  channels;  as  pressure 
on  the  thoracic  duct,  parasites  in  the  channels;  often  lasts  a 
long  time  without  symptoms  because  of  free  anastomosis. 

(4)  Edema  of  cachexia;  the  blood  being  altered,  nutrition  of 
vessels  impaired,  combined  effect  is  transudation. 

(5)  Toxic  edema,  from  action  of  microorganisms  and  their 
products  on  vessels  and  blood. 

(6)  Inflammatory  edema ;  here  the  fluid  is  called  an  exudate, 
is  rich  in  albumin  and  cells,  and  coagulable. 

(7)  Neurotic  edema;  as  in  the  vesicular  skin  eruptions, 
dropsy  with  neuritis  and  diseases  of  the  cord,  a  trophoneurosis 
in  most  cases. 

Whatever  the  cause,  edematous  parts  are  swollen,  pit  on 
pressure,  if  superficial  have  a  lowered  temperature,  function  at 
flrst  less  and  then  lost,  fluid  in  the  interstices  and  then  cells 
and  fibers  of  the  part  swollen,  area  disposed  to  fatty  degenera- 
tion and  necrosis.  (See  Coagulation  necrosis.)  In  the  organs, 
as  the  lung,  the  part  is  swollen,  dense  and  pale,  its  histological 
elements  are  pushed  apart,  and  on  coagulating  the  fluid  by 
boiling  water  it  is  found  to  be  not  only  in  the  alveoli  but  also 
in  the  tissue  spaces  themselves.  Such  a  tissue  when  cut  exudes 
a  large  amount  of  usually  clear  fluid.  If  there  is  a  prominent 
inucous  element,  as  in  disease  of  the  thryoid,  it  is  called 
myxedema. 


CIIAPTKR    IV. 
DISOkDKkS  OK  MKTAnOLISM;    CONSTITUTIONAL. 


Mttiiboliim  is  the  collective  term  given  to  the  entire  series 
of  phyfliologicnl  processes  hy  which  the  organism  acquires 
iiulriiiieiil,  prepares  it  for  the  nutrition  and  repair  of  its  parts 
iiiu\  reject M  such  elements  as  are  not  available.  Obviously, 
then,  metalM)lism,  implying  the  activity  of  so  many  organs 
and  the  integrity  of  so  many  separate  processes,  may  suffer 
biich  alterations  at  any  one  of  the  numerous  stages  as  to  become 
pathological.  The  abnormality  may  be  one  of  function  or  of 
structure,  usually  the  former  precedes  the  latter  and  both 
coexist  by  the  time  they  become  the  object  of  study. 

MetalMilism  <Ii.sonlers  of  the  organism  as  a  whole  may  occur 
along  two  lilies,  either  in  the  nature  of  the  pabalum  supplied 
or  ill  the  use  made  of  it.  The  pabulum  may  vary  in  either 
aiiioiiiil  or  (jualily.  but  it  will  be  C(mvenicnt  to  discuss  it  as 
rilher  excess  or  defect. 

If  i*Hu\  and  drink  are  taken  in  larger  amounts  and  more 
fre<|ueiitly  than  is  required  for  the  lx)dily  needs,  the  excess 
either  passes  out  of  the  intestines  undigested  (its  previous 
putrefaction  may  have  serious  consequences),  or  it  causes  an 
overfidness  of  the  blood-vessels  (plethora)  or  general  increase 
of  the  Ixxly  fat  (obesity).  Such  persons  arc  often  character- 
ized by  ruddy  complexion,  prominent  vessels  and  eye-balls, 
great  activity,  muscular  or  mental,  copious  defecation,  high- 
colored  urine  and  tendencies  toward  active  congestion  in  various 
organs.  On  the  other  hand,  when  nutriment  is  supplied  in 
too  small  quantity  or  poor  quality,  or  what  amounts  to  the  same 
thing,   the  digestive   powers  cannot  make  use   of  good   food, 
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the  bodily  weight  diminishes,  its  heat  likewise  and  all  its  ener- 
gies. Collections  of  fat  and  glycogen  are  consumed,  except 
in  the  case  of  fatty  new  growths ;  fat  is  lost  from  heart,  kidney 
and  nervous  tissue  last.  Respiration  and  pulse-beat  become 
slow  and  feeble,  the  fluid  part  of  the  blood  is  lessened  and  its 
cells  also,  though  they  show  a  relative  increase;  secretions  and 
excretions  are  less  in  amount  and  altered  in  quality;  mental 
torpor  alternates  with  delirium,  and  death  occurs  from  exhaus- 
tion (inanition)  or  from  the  products  of  altered  gland  action. 
When  similar  conditions  develop  in  the  course  of  a  definite 
disease  it  is  termed  a  cachexia,  and  while  all  cachexias  have 
starvation  in  common,  they  vary  according  to  the  effect  of  the 
concurrent  disease.  Thus  we  speak  of  marasmus  in  the  new- 
born and  the  aged,  anemic,  malarial,  cancerous,  suprarenal  and 
other  cachexias.  Starvation  is  understood  to  refer  to  food 
supply,  but  lack  of  oxygen  in  all  its  forms  is  also  a  starvation 
and  manifests  itself  as  air-hunger,  dyspnea  and  cyanosis;  local 
starvation  ends  in  atrophy  or  necrosis. 

Misuse  of  Pabulum. — Food  taken,  though  of  good  quality, 
may  be*  wrongly  used,  either  in  the  anabolic  or  the  katabolic 
series  of  changes ;  or  there  may  be  excessive  tisue  waste  apart 
from  the  amount  of  food  ingested.  In  certain  cases  the  origin 
of  the  trouble  may  be  sought  in  the  alimentary  canal  or  tribu- 
tary glands,  in  others  the  emunctories  are  at  fault  and  retain 
matters  which  are  noxious  in  their  effects. 

Three  chief  types  of  these  intoxications  may  be  recognized: 

1.  Some  important  function  may  be  impaired,  with  or  with- 
out tissue  changes,  especially  in  the  glands  which  prepare 
incomplete  metabolic  products  for  further  elaboration.  As 
examples  may  be  cited  Addison's  disease,  acute  yellow  atrophy 
of  the  liver,  myxedema  and  pancreatic  diabetes. 

2.  Intermediate  and  toxic  products  of  metabolism  may  enter 
the  general  circulation  without  any  localized  lesion,  as  in  dia- 
betes, gout,  oxaluria. 

3.  Products  of  retrograde  metabolism  which  should  be  ex- 
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"••'I  .*»!  iHiiifiiit  In  llir  rirotilation  or  the  lis 
' "(  li-i-  111  ilv-!|iiii^i  iitiil  t'arlNHi  monoxide  poisooiiis. 
'•'"»•.  Ill  iMMiiiit  Al  liinr.H  the  fonnatton  of  soA  prodncts 
"  '/  »  ^>m\  I  III  .tlitliiy  III  rxiTcto  thcni  by  the  ennuictories  and 
**..t/  i.«  iliii  Im  ttmcuHril  pHKluction  or  decreased  eHmina- 
''"'  "iHi  .Ji.ulv  III  I  iitiiiilaiiiin  in  cither  case,  as  in  cardnoma- 
"' '    •'to\  iIi.iIhMi  iiiimii,  aiTiDucmia,  cystinuria. 

f'i'l  /ninth  iihttii      I'liini  allmniinous  food  both  sulphttr  and 
■ ' ''  i'<'''Mi     hi.i)    hiiiiinli  (-1 II rcspi Milling  acids,  and  lactic,  sar- 

'     ■ ''/I'liiviii    unit  tiihrr  acids  may  be  developed.     The 

^''  i"">  (■'  IM  iiiiiiti/i'il  Ity  ammonium  and  fixed  alkalies, 
''•'*     I''**   ••••"  ••iliri   limlirs,  as  acetone  and  diacetic  acid: 

'"'''''* ^I'Mi.iUiiM   iihiiallv    ciH'xists.      The    constitutional 

•HI  ill.  iiiiii.iiH  I-  ,,|  piiisi.  antl  respiration,  marked  dyspnea. 
;■''    uto\  •1,111,1    „■,   ..,.,.,,   ji,  (liahotes;    to  a  slighter  degree 

'"'I''"" Mil   111  iii.iMv  fi'vors,  carcinoma,  acute  yellow 

'''!''•/  ''»  Mil    liii,  pill  I'.plint  lis  poisoning. 
tn,,nn..  umt      Win  i,-  \\u'\v  is  rapid  tissue  destruction  albu- 
'"''  '     '"  l"|'*"*"   »H.iv  Iniiii  and  appear  in  the  urine;  a  certain 
'    "       "'  '"*""  '.  i''«  II  n.illv  arcoinpanies  the  symptom,"  but  the 
'■''■"'    '''  *'»•   •'hhIiIimm  .III-  siill  obscure. 

////.  )/ii<i//  /./I// 1 1,1,  h,ni  I".  .1  (onunon  result  of  imperfect  use  of 
I'.'i'i  mm!  Ii.hI-.  Ill  iii.iiiv  of  thr  well  known  self-intoxications. 
'  *•'  l»»'*"  ■  I:  I  -iimirlv  iniiiplicated  and  more  than  one  type 
1111/  1,1  iiiii|;mi/ii|  I'rinu-ntation  may  occur  in  the  stomach 
.Hid  i.iM  I  .  ilii  di'.Milniion  of  carliohydrates;  it  may  be  of  the 
.I'Hii,  Ifiiiyiii,  l.uiir,  or  alcoholic  form.  Putrefaction  occurs 
ill  I  III  mil  .iinr  and  duicerns  protoids;  its  products  are  chiefly 
'  y.iiii  .Hid  iiirilivl  inercaplan,  or  amido-acids.  or  substances  of 
I  III*  iiioinaiii  srrics,  as  acetone,  cresol.  indol.  skatol  and  tyrosin. 
I'loiiiaiii'.  an*  also  present  and  may  account  for  many  of  the 
^yIllplolIl^.  If  food  <lecays  outside  the  l)ody  and  is  then  eaten, 
it  poi'.ons  hy  the  j)tomains  in  it;  similar  effects  follow  putre- 
fai  lion  in  the  j^nt.  Many  of  the  alkaloidal  bodies  of  albuminous 
di-cay  reseinhle  strong  vegetable  alkaloids,  strychnine,  morphine, 
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etc.,  and  in  the  usual  cases  the  patient  may  exhibit  digestive  and 
nervous  symptoms  like  those  caused  by  repeated  small  doses 
of  such  drugs.  If  the  poisons  are  too  irritating,  an  attack  of 
diarrhea  may  result  and  relieve  for  a  time.  In  more  severe 
degrees,  especially  when  the  kidneys  do  not  eliminate  absorbed 
poisons,  copremia  results,  with  indican  and  ethereal  sulphates 
in  the  urine,  cold  surface,  cramps,  convulsions,  perhaps  death 
in  coma.  The  extract  of  2.5  gm.  of  putrid  feces  is  fatal  to  an 
animal  weighing  one  kilo.  In  the  chronic  forms  of  slight 
degree,  often  with  crises  and  exacerbations,  the  skin  and  mu- 
cous membranes  are  subject  to  inflammations  of  various  kinds, 
melancholia  and  hypochondriasis  often  follow,  and  in  the 
infant,   rickets. 

Icterus. — The  bile  contains  fats,  biliary  acids  and  salts,  soaps 
and  cholesterin,  and  coloring  matters;    these  latter  are  bili 
humin,  biliprasin,  bilifuscin,  biliverdin,  bilirubin. 

These  are  all  derivatives  of  the  last,  bilirubin,  which  resem- 
bles hematoidin,  and  in  poisonous  effects  from  bile  resorption 
it  is  the  coloring  matters  which  are  the  chief  element;  bile 
deprived  of  the  coloiing  matter  by  filtration  through  charcoal 
becomes  one-third  as  toxic  as  entire  bile.  The  daily  amount 
of  bile  varies  from  800  to  1,200  cc.  for  the  adult,  enough  to 
kill  three  men  of  average  weight  if  injected  into  the  veins, 
or  enough  in  8  hours,  if  absorbed,  to  cause  physiological  sui- 
cide. The  great  safeguard  against  poisons  from  the  intestine 
is  the  liver,  which  destroys  them  and  excretes  them  into  the 
duodenum  again;  against  poisons  circulating  in  the  blood  the 
kidneys  perform  a  similar  office  of  elimination.  Normally  the 
acid  contents  of  the  stomach  on  reaching  the  intestine  cause 
a  precipitation  of  the  bilirubin  in  the  form  of  insoluble  gran- 
ules; if  from  interference  with  its  excretion  a  stasis  of  bile 
occurs  in  the  liver  it  may  g^in  entrance  to  radicles  of  veins 
or  lymphatics  and  thus  enter  the  general  circulation.  Were 
it  not  that  part  is  eliminated  rapidly  by  the  kidneys  and  the 
excess  deposited  in  the  tissues  of  the  connective  type,   fatal 
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lx)isoning  in  this  ciMulitton  ^xmkl  be  more  common.  Cholemia 
may  l>c  a)nsiilcreil  als(>  a5  an  acholia  rather  than  a  h3rpercholia. 
Sonic  urea  is  fomuHl  in  the  Hver  from  ammonium  carbamide, 
hut  with  inipairctl  he|Kitic  function  this  is  not  formed  and  also 
certain  |hms(M)s  fn>n)  the  aHmentary  tract  may  slip  through  into 
the  general  circulation  va'^*"^^^  glycocol,  amido  acids).  Re- 
cent opinion  tends  to  consider  the  bile  sahs  more  poisonous 
than  bile  pigments. 

Exccssix'c  CataMism. — Apart  from  tisstie  waste  in  starva- 
tion, there  mav  Ik*  extreme  destruction  of  x-arious  cclk  in  fever 
of  any  sort,  new  gn>wths.  especially  carcinoma*  Basedow's  dis- 
ease, phosphorus  |>oisoning.  and  many  other  conditions.  The 
cause  of  the  great  waste  is  partly  the  degeneration  following 
high  temperature,  partly  the  acct^mpanying  disorders  of  cell 
nutrition,  and  at  times  the  prixluction  of  some  toxic  substance 
peculiar  to  the  special  disease.  Such  hypercatabolism  is  there- 
fore a  feature  of  many  clinical  pictures  rather  than  a  disease 
in  itself. 

Disordered  Secretion  and  lixcretion, — Here  two  groups  may 
be  recognized,  with  many  transitions  and  combinations;  cases 
where  something  of  value  to  the  organism  is  lost  by  way  of 
the  emunctories.  and  cases  where  excreta  are  retained.  One 
of  the  most  important  ca.sos  of  the  former  is  albuminuria,  the 
excretion  of  serum  albumin  and  serum  globulin  by  the  kidney 
in  consequence  of  damage  to  the  glomerular  and  tubal  epithe- 
lium of  the  kidney;  this  regularly  accompanies  various  forms 
of  nephritis  and  will  l)c  treated  in  that  relation.  If  blood 
as  such  occurs  in  the  urine  it  is  called  hematuria,  if  the  blood 
pigment,  hemoglobinuria ;  the  former  occurs  most  often  when 
the  urinary  organs  and  passages  are  diseased,  the  latter  when 
the  circulating  blood  is  affected  and  its  red  cells  destroyed, 
as  in  malaria.  Dextrose  or  glucose  lost  by  the  urine  is  the 
distinguishing  symptom  in  diabetes,  though  it  occurs  as  a  tran- 
sient symptom  in  some  nervous  diseases  or  even  after  large 
u.se  of  sugar  and   carbohydrates   in  the  diet.     Normally,   the 
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liver  arrests  sugar  coming  from  the  alimentary  canal;  if 
imperfect  function  allows  some  to  pass  we  have  an  alimentary 
glycosuria  or  more  persistent  forms.  Extirpation  of  the  pan- 
creas causes  diabetes,  for  the  regulative  function  of  the  gland 
is  removed  and  more  sugar  reaches,  and  passes,  the  liver.  In 
the  blood  sugar  is  a  protoplasmic  poison,  causing  increased 
catabolism  and  nitrogenous  elimination. 

A  good  example  of  retained  excreta  is  furnished  by  uremia. 
The  daily  amount  of  urea  excreted  in  health  varies  from  30 
to  40  grams,  and  its  retention  was  supposed  to  cause  the  symp- 
toms grouped  under  the  name  of  uremia.  The  urine  contains 
seven  or  eight  toxic  substances  which  have  been  recognized, 
among  them  one  which  causes  lower  temperature,  one  causing 
myosis,  one  causing  coma,  and  also  potassium,  a  tissue  poison, 
urea  and  other  organic  poisons.  No  one  of  these  will  produce 
experimentally  the  features  of  human  clinical  uremia  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  condition  is  due  to  imperfect  excretion  of 
urine  as  a  totality  rather  than  a  single  ingredient,  which  may 
account  for  the  many  forms  of  uremia  as  one  or  another  ele- 
ment prevails.  In  pregnancy  the  urine  becomes  less  toxic, 
the  serum  more  so,  hence  puerperal  eclampsia  may  be  a  reten- 
tion-toxemia. But  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  fetus  may 
elaborate  a  substance  toxic  for  the  mother,  for  the  case  at  times 
differs  from  other  uremias. 

In  Addison's  disease  the  intoxication  may  be  due  to  the  ab- 
sence of  the  regulating  influence  of  the  adrenals  on  the  neurin 
in  the  body,  as  the  thryoid  may  be  supposed  to  affect  the  metab- 
olism of  mucin  and  the  pancreas  that  of  sugar;  but  severe 
lesions  of  the  adrenals  may  be  found  with  no  history  of  supra- 
renal melasma,  and  the  intoxication  may  exist  without  char- 
acteristic changes  in  these  organs. 

Connected  with  the  thyroid  gland  four  conditions  are  recog- 
nized, cretinistn,  myxedema,  cachexia  strumipriva  and  Base- 
dow's disease;  in  the  first  three  the  function  of  the  gland  is 
imperfect  or  lost,  in  the  last  the  picture  is  rather  that  of  ex- 
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tremc  activity.  Thyroid  gland  supplied  in  the  first  three  usually 
relieves  the  symptoms,  in  the  last  it  aggravates  them,  and  it 
may  produce  similar  manifestations  in  the  healthy.  Three 
explanations  are  offered  for  these  conditions:  Either  the  gland 
produces  a  toxic  substance  from  morbid  function,  or  the  normal 
product  is  excessive,  or  the  gastro-intestinal  tract  prepares 
a  toxic  substance  from  mucin  because  of  impaired  control  by 
the  thyroid  body.  (See  p.  420.) 

Oxaluria  and  phospkaturia  are  conditions  of  the  urine  when 
it  holds  an  excess  of  oxalic  acid  salts  (calcium)  or  of  phos- 
phates. Both  occur  as  an  expression  of  defective  metabolism 
and  tissue  waste,  in  dyspepsia  with  imperfect  carbohydrate 
digestion  and  retention  of  intermediate  products,  nervous  func- 
tional disorders,  and  bone  diseases. 

Acetone  and  diacctic  acid  in  the  blood  and  urine  are  often 
found  in  the  later  stages  of  diabetes  and  hence  are  of  grave 
clinical  significance. 

Vric  acid  retained  in  the  system  is  closely  connected  with 
gout. 

Hydrothioncmia  is  occasionally  seen,  due  to  the  presence  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  the  blood;  in  such  cases  the  gas  can 
be  recovered  from  l)oth  urine  and  feces. 

Appendix  to  Chapter  IV. 

Pcvcr. — Clinically  the  essential  symptom  in  fever  is  elevated 
bodily  temperature,  but  with  that  the  heart  action  is  increased 
in  force,  frequency,  or  both,  the  process  of  respiration  is 
involved  and  the  urine  shows  the  effects  of  increased  tissue 
waste.  When  the  normal  balance  between  heat  production 
and  heat  dissipation  is  lost  we  may  have  lowered  or  elevated 
body  temperature  as  the  result;  if  high,  the  temperature  is 
a  fever  temperature.  The  normal  temperature  of  the  body  is 
stated  as  98.8°  F.  (37.2°  C),  with  daily  variations  of  part 
of  a  degree  less  in  the  early  morning  and  as  much  higher  in  the 
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evening,  and  in  fevers  these  variations  are  often  reproduced 
on  a  higher  level.  Moderate  fever  runs  between  loi**  F.  and 
103°  F. ;  any  temperature  over  105.5**  F.  is  called  hyperpyrexia; 
such  very  high  temperatures  are  seen  in  exanthemata,  pyemia, 
sunstroke,  and  occasionally  in  hysteria.  The  nature  of  fever 
is  still  obscure  in  many  points.  The  source  of  the  high  tem- 
perature may  be  chemical  rearrangements  of  the  ultimate  ele- 
ments of  body  cells  and  consequent  liberation  of  energy  in  the 
form  of  heat.  Probably  these  chemical  reactions,  especially 
of  the  catabolic  series,  have  their  reaction-velocity  accelerated 
under  the  influence  of  disordered  innervation.  The  etiology 
of  fever  includes  insolation,  nervous  disorders,  infection  by 
various  microorganisms  and  the  effect  of  their  ferments  and 
toxins.  Its  results  are  emaciation,  degeneration  of  glandular 
and  muscular  cells,  loss  of  function  in  any  structure,  and  death 
from  the  tissue  changes  or  the  retention  of  excreta;  recovery 
is  possible  as  long  as  the  violence  and  extent  of  such  alterations 
are  relatively  limited. 

Many  fevers  present  well-marked  stages  in  their  develop- 
ment : 

Initial  stage,  the  temperature  rising  to  the  height  character- 
istic of  the  special  disease,  usually  in  a  few  hours;  if  sudden, 
accompanied  by  a  chill,  which  is  an  expression  of  disordered 
innervation,  an  explosion  of  motor  energy  setting  the  muscles, 
voluntary  and  involuntary,  into  irregular,  convulsive  activity. 
The  chill  begins  usually  with  vaso-constrictor  spasm  of  periph- 
eral arteries  which  causes  subjective  coldness. 

Stage  of  Acme,  or  Fastigium. — Temperatures  fairly  station- 
ary about  a  daily  average,  with  slight  morning  fall  and  equal 
evening  rise. 

Stage  of  Defervescence, — Fever  temperatures  returning  to 
the  normal  rapidly,  with  general  improvement,  often  accom- 
panied by  sweating,  said  to  end  by  crisis;  where  defervescence 
is  protracted  over  days,  by  lysis. 
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Typical  typhoid  fever  shows  these  stages  very  clearly,  the 
curve  for  the  four  weeks  being  roughly  described  as,  "first  \^eek 
staircase,  second  week  stationary,  third  week  remittent,  fourth 
week  intermittent/* 

The  cyclical  nature  of  many  fevers  is  perhaps  to  be  referred 
to  the  death  of  the  causing  organisms  after  they  have  ex- 
hausted the  substances  in  blood  and  tissue  which  are  available 
for  their  nutrition,  or  after  their  products  reach  a  percentage 
beyond  which  they  inhibit  the  growth  of  the  producing  organ- 
isms, or  after  the  bo<ly  cells  have  produced  a  substance  which 
is  fatal  to  the  organisms.  The  subject  is  entirely  a  matter  of 
supiK)sition,  but  the  self-limited  nature  of  many  fevers  is  one  of 
their  clearest  characteristics.     (See  Immunity,  p.  238) 


CHAPTER    V. 
DISORDERS  OF  METABOLISM;    LOCAL. 


Disorders  of  metabolism  may  be  local,  and  then  we  find 
that  the  disorder  is  either  quantitative  or  qualitative.  Local 
metabolism  disordered  quantitatively  may  err  either  in  excess 
or  defect;  as  excess  we  have  hypertrophy,  hyperplasia,  and 
metaplasia;  as  defects  we  have -agenesia,  aplasia,  hypoplasia 
and  atrophy. 

Hypertrophy. — The  term  hypertrophy  is  applied  to  the  in- 
crease of  a  part  with  increased  function,  without  departure 
from  normal  structure  or  chemical  composition,  and  it  may  be 
physiological  or  pathological.  The  significance  of  the  term 
is  often  relative,  for  a  kidney  weighing  six  ounces  is  normal 
if  found  in  an  adult  but  hypertrophied  in  a  child,  and  it  may 
be  difficult  to  define  the  limit  beyond  which  the  size  and  weight 
of  a  part  justify  the  name.  In  a  hypertrophied  tissue  the  vari- 
ous elements  are  supposed  to  be  larger  than  normal  (uterus  at 
term),  without  numerical  increase,  and  hyperplasia  is  reserved 
for  the  latter  condition.  The  distinction  is  not  of  great  value 
in  the  physiological  hypertrophies  but  perhaps  has  significance 
in  the  pathological;  thus  the  more  numerous  bile  ducts  in 
atrophic  cirrhosis  are  strictly  a  hyperplasia. 

Hypertrophy  may  be  congenital,  manifested  as  a  giant  growth 
of  the  whole  body  or  a  part  of  it,  or  it  may  be  more  localized  to 
one  form  of  tissue,  as  skin,  hair  and  nails ;  or  such  extra  growth 
may  develop  in  after  life  without  apparent  cause,  as  in  the  ca§^ 
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nf  nilitnrouK  horns.  Other  cases  of  hypertrophy  may  be  traced 
III  hrJKhtened  functional  activity,  as  in  the  muscles  of  the  atli- 
U'\v,  Iht!  waste  of  the  muscle  cells  being  more  than  made  up  by 
i'»ifftt  nutrition  and  this  excess  manifesting  itself  as  increased 
«»l/i*.  Certain  forms  of  hypertrophy  are  called  compensatory 
WimI  certain  others  might  be  called  vicarious,  an  example  of  the 
hriit  being  furnished  by  one  of  paired  organs  which  takes  up 
tlje  function  of  the  other  and  with  the  greater  activity  increases 
Hi  Bizc,  and  a  good  instance  of  the  second  is  found  in  the  tactile 
development  of  the  blind. 

Patholo£i_caI  hypertrophy  is  usually  due  to  irritation  and  its 
hecjuel,  inflammation,  or  it  may  be  compensatory,  as  in  the 
cardiac  ventricles  when  they  have  to  overcome  increased  re- 
Kistance  due  to  pulmonary  and  valvular  changes.  A  simple  case 
of  the  effect  of  irritation  is  seen  when  intermittent  pressure 
and  friction  increase  the  thickness  of  the  epidermis;  certain 
inflammatory  discharges  will  also  cause  local  hypertrophy  of 
the  integument,  as  warts  and  condylomata.  When  larger  areas 
of  integument  are  involved,  as  in  elephantiasis,  the  part  may 
reach  many  times  its  normal  size.  The  spleen  and  the  lymph 
nodes  enlarge  in  some  forms  of  constitutional  disease,  perhaps 
in  part  from  overwork,  and  distal  portions  of  the  skeleton  may 
hypertrophy,  as  in  the  disease  called  acromegaly,  with  or  with- 
out alterations  in  the  hypophysis  cerebri.  At  times  the  response 
to  irritation  is  hyperplasia,  numerical  increase,  though  the  new 
formations  arc  not  larger  than  normal,  as  seen  in  the  new 
bile  ducts  of  cirrhosis. 

Metaplasia  is  the  name  given  to  the  alteration  of  a  tissue 
into  one  of  another  variety  and  is  a  term  of  very  limited  appli- 
cation, confined  almost  wholly  within  the  borders  of  the  con- 
nective tissue  group.  Thus  hyaline  cartilage  may  become 
fibrous,  and  mucous  tissue  may  become  adipose,  and  such 
changes  are  seen  in  both  physiological  and  pathological  pro- 
cesses, but  epithelium  never  becomes  fibrous  connective  tissue 
-*-  vice  versa,  though  columnar  epithelium  may  become  squam- 
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ous.  The  altered  tissue  most  often  does  not  persist  and  the 
metaplasia  may  be  considered  as  a  stage  of  a  degenerative  pro- 
cess; in  many  cases  it  belongs  in  the  qualitative  disorders  of 
metabolism. 

Anafilasig  is  a  term  applied  to  the  cells  in  tumors,  especially 
of  malignant  forms.  These  cells  tend  to  lose  all  their  acquired 
specialized  characters  and  return  to  an  undifferentiated  type 
like  the  cells  of  the  early  embryo.  This  constitutes  a  marked 
feature  of  new  growths  and  distinguishes  them  from  inflam- 
matory hyperplasias.  Connected  with  their  rapid  multiplication 
the  tumor  cells  have  large  nuclei,  rich  in  chromatin,  and  pre- 
sent many  mitotic  figures.  They  are  large  and  apparently 
functionless.  All  these  characters  are  included  in  the  word 
anaplasia.    v.  p.  152. 

Heteroplasia  is  the  development  within  a  formed  tissue  of  a 
new  tissue  foreign  to  that  locality,  though  perhaps  normal  else- 
where, and  while  the  effect  is  sometimes  increase  of  the  size 
of  the  part,  yet  it  belongs  strictly  in  the  qualitative  series. 

Metabolic  Refects  may  be  congenital  and  are  illustrated  by 
all  dwarfed  and  arrested  development.  In  some  cases  an  entire 
organ  may  be  absent,  one  kidney  or  part  of  one  cerebral  hemi- 
sphere, and  to  this  the  name  aplasia  or  amnesia  is  given. 
Where  a  part  has  started  to  develop  but  has  not  attained  a 
development  proportional  to  other  parts  it  is  termed  hypoplasia, 
and  a  good  instance  is  furnished  by  hypoplasia  of  the  aorta 
and  of  the  lower  half  of  the  body  in  consequence.  This  con- 
dition is  met  with  in  certain  cerebral  hemorrhages  in  early 
life  and  points  to  general  arterial  hypoplasia  as  the  explanation. 

When  a  part  has  once  acquired  the  proportions  normal  for 
the  time  of  life  when  it  is  studied,  and  then  loses  in  size,  and 
usually  also  in  function,  it  is  said  to  be  atrophied  and  the  pro- 
cess is'  called  atrophy.  Many  cases  of  so-called  atrophy  are 
strictly  hypoplasia,  as  in  chlorosis  associated  with  undeveloped 
genitals,  and  the  dwarfed  mind  and  body  of  cretinism.  Although 
atrophy  is  often  observed  with  various  forms  of  degeneration 
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and  may  lead  directly  to  one  or  the  other  of  them,  it  is  to  be 
distinguished  from  degeneration  by  the  fact  that  the  latter 
involves  cellular  death  in  the  part;  atrophy  merely  implies 
diminution  in  size.  Atrophy  often  follows  closely  upon  hyper- 
trophy,  the  size  which  an  organ  may  reach  being  apparently 
limited  in  any  case,  as  is  true  of  the  body  as  a  whole. 

Certain  forms  of  atrophy  .are  normal  in  certain  life  periods, 
for  the  thymus  gland  diminishes  at  about  the  tenth  year,  and 
the  genital  organs  undergo  atrophy  with  the  decline  of  the 
sexual  function.  In  a  sense  the  atrophy  of  muscles  confined 
in  splints,  and  of  the  cerebral  cortex  in  old  age  are  normal  from 
this  point  of  view.  Lack  of  use  or  diminished  use,  with  con- 
sequent lessened  blood  supply,  covers  these  cases  and  also  the 
atrophy  which  follows  nervous  lesions.  Atrophy  again  follows 
mechanical  pressure,  constriction  from  adhesions,  and  diminu- 
tion of  the  blood  supply  from  any  cause.  Certain  poisons  have 
an  atrophic  effect  upon  certain  organs.  All  the  varieties  of 
simple  atrophy  may  be  grouped  under  one  of  two  causes,  with 
associated  lessening  of  function,  either  imperfect  blaod  supply 
or  imperfect  .u&C-of  the  blood  supplied. 

Atrophy  may  involve  the  whole  of  an  organ  or  only  a  part  of 
it;  in  the  latter  case  it  is  called  asymmetric;  the  effect  of  the 
latter  form  it  to  distort  the  part  unless  the  defect  is  made  up 
by  another  tissue.  Thus  in  atrophy  of  the  cardiac  muscle  either 
fat  or  new  connective  tissue  may  replace  the  lost  muscular 
elements,  and  in  osteoporosis  of  bone  the  marrow  increases  in 
proportion  as  the  bone  substance  is  lost.  Fatty,  pigmentary 
and  connective  tissue  changes  are  often  found  in  connection 
with  atrophy,  but  in  the  majority  of  instances  are  associated 
with  degeneration  and  belong  in  a  later  paragraph. 

The  physical  appearance  of  an  atrophied  part  varies;  it  is 
usually  smaller  in  size,  it  may  be  variously  dimpled  and  dis- 
torted, the  capsule  if  present  is  thick  and  opaque,  connective 
tissue  replacement  makes  the  organ  hard,  dense  and  tough  on 
section,  fatty  replacement  makes  it  more  yielding,  the  anemia 
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may  give  it  a  lighter  color  than  normal,  and  pigment,  as  in 
brown  atrophy  of  the  heart,  may  darken  it.  The  various  steps 
in  the  process  are,  loss  of  fluid,  hence  dryness  and  dejisity^ 
decrease  in  size  and  number  of  cells,  vacuolation  of  cell  bodies, 
wasting  of  nudei,  accumulation  of  pigment,  waste  of  high- 
function  cells  first,  loss  of  striation  in  muscle,  occlusion  and 
disappearance  of  vessels,  relative  or  actual  fibrous  increase, 
replacement  by  fat,  shrinkage  and  cicatrizatipiL 

Local  Disorders  of  Metabolism;  Qualitative. — These 
may  vary  in  two  directions,  including  cases  where  some  sub- 
stance is  added  to  a  tissue,  instances  of  matter  out  of  place  and 
comprising  all  the  varieties  of  infiltration,  and  those  cases 
where  there  is  tissue  defect,  including  the  degenerations. 

Infiltrations  may  be  deposits  of  normal  materials  or  of 
pathological  products,  and  among  the  former  the  material  may 
be  either  inorganic  or  organic. 

Certain  trades  are  carried  on  in  circumstances  favorable  to 
the  ingestion  of  foreign  bodies  in  a  state  of  fine  subdivision, 
and  the  favorite  seat  of  deposit  in  the  body  is  the  lung.  Prob- 
ably the  dust  or  other  matter  is  deposited  on  some  part  of  the 
bronchial  mucous  membrane,  absorbed  by  phagocytes  and  laid 
away  in  the  tissue  framework  of  the  organ  or  in  the  lymph 
node  corresponding  to  the  site  of  deposit.  In  this  way  large 
portions  of  the  lung  are  colored  black  by  coal  dust,  a  condition 
known  as  anthracosis  and  met  with  in  the  lungs  and  bronchial 
nodes  of  every  dweller  in  cities  and  worker  in  coal.  Should 
the  amount  of  matter  thus  introduced  become  excessive,  beyond 
the  ability  of  the  tissue  to  suffer  its  presence,  a  peculiar  form 
of  pneumonia  is  apt  to  develop,  known  as  anthracotic  or  miner  s 
pneumonia.  Should  a  lymph  node  which  is  loaded  with  the 
foreign  pigment  soften  and  its' contents  enter  the  general  cir- 
culation, the  pigment  may  be  met  with  in  any  part  which 
eliminates  or  passively  receives  it,  as  in  the  liver,  bile,  and 
alimentary  mucous  membrane.  Similar  conditions  occur  from 
working  in  stone  dust,  steel-sharpening  works,  etc.,  producing 
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siderosis,  knife  grinder's  phthisis,  chalicosis,  and  lithosis.  Or- 
ganic dust  may  be  inhaled  from  working  with  feathers,  hair, 
shoddy,  or  wool,  and  leads  to  lung  affections  sooner  than  in  the 
former  cfase.  Workers  in  brass,  zinc,  arsenic,  phosphorus  and 
mercury  suffer  from  constitutional  symptoms  peculiar  to  the 
metal  used,  but  the  discussion  of  this  form  belong  in  the 
chronic  poisonings.     Part  II.,  p.  395. 

Calcification, — The  inorganic  material  does  not  always  come 
from  without;  often  it  is  manufactured  in  the  body.  Several 
forms  occur.  Deposit  of  lime  salt  is  called  calcification;  this 
is  a  normal  process  in  the  cartilages  with  advancing  age,  seen 
especially  in  ribs  and  larynx,  and  is  an  effort  at  repair  and  pro- 
tection where  a  foreign  body  is  shut  off  by  incrustation  or 
infarcts  become  calcareous.  Other  cases  are  the  deposits  of 
uric  acid  salts,  the  formation  of  calculi,  "  sand "  in  certain 
tumors  and  various  concretions. 

Though  the  term  calcification  refers  to  salts  of  lime  they 
are  not  the  only  ones  found  in  the  tissues;  beside  calcium 
carbonate  and  phosphate,  oxalates  are  often  present  and  the 
corresponding  magnesium  compounds.  If  these  salts  are  in 
large  amount  the  tissue  may  be  solid  with  them  and  is  then 
said  to  be  petrified,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  with  a  fetus  in 
extrauterine  pregnancy,  the  product  being  called  a  lithopedion. 
Two  forms  of  calcification  are  found,  one  where  the  mineral 
matter  is  deposited  in  the  tissues  and  another  where  it  gathers 
round  a  nucleus  in  some  body  cavity ;  the  latter  are  spoken 
of  as  concretions  and  often  have  various  pigments  and  other 
elements  included  in  them.     Part  II.,  p.  543- 

In  the  tissues  the  earthy  salts  are  deposited  in  parts  which 
are  either  dead  or  dying;  even  when  as  one  of  the  regular 
changes  of  advancing  age  such  deposit  occurs  in  the  arteries 
and  elsewhere,  a  hyaline  change  in  the  basement  substance  and 
an  atrophy  of  the  elastic  fibers  have  preceded  it.  The  nutrition 
of  the  part  involved  is  always  imperfect,  as  is  seen  also  in  some 
tumors,    like    uterine    fibroniyomata,    which    often    bear    large 
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amounts  of  earthy  material  scattered  through  them.  Such  cal- 
cification is  not  bone  formation  and  must  be  carefully  distin- 
guished from  it;  the  process  is  passive,  the  structure  of  bone 
is  not  reproduced  and  it  occurs  in  a  part  whose  nutrition  is 
below  normal.  Usually  the  salts  lie  in  the  fibrous  framework 
of  the  tissue,  between  the  cells,  but  the  latter  may  also  be  the 
seat  of  the  deposit.  In  either  case  under  the  microscope  we 
observe  very  fine  granules  in  the  parts  mentioned,  highly  re- 
fractive, dark  with  direct  illumination,  which  are  insoluble 
in  ether  but  dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid  with  the  liberation 
of  carbonic  acid  gas;  such  bodies  take  hematoxylin  strongly. 
If  the  cells  are  involved  the  grains  occur  in  the  protoplasm 
and  in  time  hide  the  nucleus.  Such  changes  occur  commonly 
about  foreign  bodies,  and  always  accompany  trichinae  in  the 
muscles.  Other  cases  are  in  the  apex  of  the  lung,  about  foci 
of  tubercular  infection,  in  tendons,  forming  "  exercise  bones,'' 
in  ganglion  cells  and  vascular  walls  in  old  age  and  in  the 
kidney  after  chronic  mercury  poisoning.  A  metastasis  is  spoken 
of  when  bone  is  being  destroyed  in  quantity  and  the  lime  salts 
are  laid  down  in  distant  parts.  The  chemistry  of  the  process 
is  probably  a  change  of  the  soluble  lactate  and  glycerophos- 
phate of  lime  into  the  insoluble  carbonate  and  phosphate  and 
their  precipitation  from  the  blood  in  parts  whose  nutrition  is 
impaired,  because  the  presence  of  free  carbonic  acid  is  lessened 
in  such  parts. 

Concretions  are  formed  in  some  cavity  or  canal  of  the  body 
about  some  other  substance  which  acts  as  a  nucleus,  it  may  be  a 
bit  of  dead  tissue,  thickened  mucus,  or  a  small  foreign  body. 
The  chief  concretions  are  the  gall-stones  and  the  urinary  cal- 
culi, others  form  in  the  prostate  about  amyloid  bodies,  in  the 
pancreatic  and  salivary  ducts,  in  the  appendix  and  elsewhere. 
The  conditions  favoring  such  formation  are  an  abnormal  com- 
position of  some  excretion,  chemical  decomposition,  the  pres- 
ence of  a  solid  nucleus  and  something  to  bind  together  the 
various  layers  of  deposit.     Thus,  as  in  stone  in  the  bladder, 
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thickened  mucus  surrounds  the  nucleus,  earthy  salts  are  de- 
posited in  this,  again  a  layer  of  mucus  and  a  layer  of  mineral 
matter,  and  so  on  as  long  as  the  calculus  remains.  Gall-stones 
may  contain  also,  or  chiefly,  cholesterin  with  biliary  acids  and 
pigment,  and  are  specially  liable  to  form  on  account  of  the 
high  percentage  of  solid  matter  in  the  bile  (14  per  cent.)  and 
the  narrowness  of  the  biliary  passages. 

Urate  Deposits. — Sodium  quadriurate  is  soluble  in  the  blood 
plasma  and  may  circulate  as  a  waste  product  on  its  way  to  the 
kidney,  but  in  certain  constitutional  conditions  it  is  converted 
into  the  insoluble  biurate  and  is  then  deposited  in  portions  of 
the  body  which  are  normally  of  relatively  low  temperature,  as 
the  external  ear,  the  small  joints  of  the  hands  and  feet,  liga- 
ments, tendons,  etc.  Such  tophi  under  the  skin  may  break 
through  and  discharge  a  thick  whitish  semi-fluid  made  up  of 
mineral  salts  and  a  little  plasma.  In  the  new-born  child,  dur- 
ing the  first  week  of  life,  precipitated  sodium  urates  occur  in 
quantity  in  the  renal  tubules  and  often  appear  in  the  pyramids 
as  converging  yellowish  white  lines  which  meet  in  the  papillae. 
Such  urate  infarctions  are  supposed  to  prove  that  a  child  has 
been  born  alive  and  are  so  far  trustworthy  that  their  presence 
justifies  the  belief  although  their  absence  is  not  a  proof  of 
still-birth. 

Stones  often  form  in  the  renal  pelvis  from  calcium  oxalate 
or  urates  and  either  remain  there  and  increase  or  pass  down 
to  the  bladder  and  form  the  nucleus  for  phosphatic  calculi. 
Wherever  concretions  occur  they  may  lie  quietly  for  a  long 
time  without  apparent  damage  to  the  container,  or  by  irritation 
of  the  part  lead  to  ulceration  and  perforation. 

The  sand  in  the  pineal  body,  choroid  plexus  and  certain 
tumors,  as  psammoma  may  also  be  mentioned  here. 

Fatty  Infiltration. — The  essence  of  an  infiltration  is  the  pass- 
ive accumulation  of  the  infiltrate  in  the  tissue,  being  usually 
brought  there  from  a  distance  and  consisting  of  normal  material 
or  of  pathological  products.     If  normally  present  in  the  part 
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then  the  infiltration  consists  of  an  excess.  The  proper  cells 
of  the  part  are  normal  or  suffer  passively  from  the  pressure 
of  the  infiltrate  and  consequent  interference  with  function. 
Fat  in  and  among  the  cells  may  be  an  infiltration,  when  more 
or  less  normally  present  in  the  part,  or  an  invasion  when  not 
normally  found  there.  An  example  of  the  former  would  be  the 
fatty  liver,  and  of  the  latter,  fat  between  the  muscle  fibers  of 
the  heart.  That  the  process  is  in  great  part  a  mechanical  over- 
loading and  not  the  result  of  local  cell  destruction  is  proved 
by  the  persistence  of  the  protoplasm  and  nucleus  of  the  cell 
even  when  a  globule  of  fat  has  pushed  them  far  aside;  if  the 
fat  is  removed  the  cell  may  recover  perfectly.  Even  when 
this  reaches  a  high  degree,  as  in  the  liver,  the  fat  may  be 
dissolved  out  of  the  cell  by  ether  and  a  normally  staining  nucleus 
found.  Beyond  a  certain  grade,  however,  the  cell  contents 
must  suffer  atrophy  from  the  pressure.  In  fatty  degeneration 
the  picture  is  a  very  different  one.  There  the  protoplasm  is 
dying,  it  contains  many  fine  droplets  of  fat,  and  its  staining 
power  is  nearly  or  entirely  lost. 

Fatty  infiltration  may  be  the  expression  of  excessive  food, 
fatty  and  other,  or  of  inability  to  use  a  smaller  amount  of  nutri- 
ment, or  of  accumulation  of  fat  in  the  circulation  from  de- 
struction of  tissue,  nervous  and  osseous,  elsewhere.  The  first 
is  seen  in  obesity  of  all  grades,  the  food  taken  in  beyond  the 
bodily  needs  being  laid  away  in  the  tissues  in  the  form  of  fat, 
and  certain  kinds  of  food  and  drink  and  an  apparent  bodily 
tendency  to  fat  formation,  aided  by  deficient  oxygen,  are  often 
the  factors.  Alcoholic  patients,  beer  drinkers  especially,  often 
have  enormous  fat  accumulations  in  the  abdominal  organs  and 
walls.  In  such  cases  the  fat  appears  first  in  normal  situations, 
under  the  skin,  about  the  mammary  glands,  in  omentum  and 
mesentery,  and  in  the  liver;  afterward  there  is  hardly  a  tissue 
which  may  not  be  invaded.  Often  but  one  organ  is  involved, 
when  the  case  is  one  of  inability  to  use  the  fat  introduced, 
namely  the  liver,  and  this  may  be  larger  and  heavier  than 
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fi/»rtiial  from  the  fat  when  the  general  picture  is  one  of 
I'fii^riatMrti,  «»  in  lul)rrculo5i8  and  carcinoma.  The  explanation 
in  in  part  that  the  liver  cells  can  not  make  use  of  the  fat 
hrotifclit  from  the  alimentary  canal  by  the  portal  radicles,  and 
partly  an  actual  increase  in  total  amount  because  these  patients 
f(ir  monthn  take  nothing  hut  very  fatty  food,  eggs,  milk  and 
ol.  morrhiur.  In  »uch  a  Hver  the  fat  is  found  first  at  the  pe- 
riphery of  each  aciniw,  in  later  stages  all  through  it,  and  if 
there  in  doiilit  ah  to  itM  nature  the  absence  of  fatty  degeneration 

Ki(i.  7. 
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a,    chdlrntrtin    |>.atcM;    bd,    K<*>ut>»    of    free    margarin    needles;    c,    the    same 
in    fat  eel  It. 


elsewhere  will  show  that  it  is  a  high  grade  of  infiltration;  the 
same  degree  of  fatty  defeneration  in  the  liver  would  necessitate 
a  similar  degree  in  other  parenchymatous  organs.  Chlorosis 
and  diabetes,  nerve  lesions  with  destruction  of  myelin,  bone 
lesions  with  injury  to  marrow,  and  certain  ages  as  puberty 
and  senility  present  other  instances,  the  last  two  being  closely 
dependent  upon  disordered  blood  formation.  Another  form 
occurs  as  replacement  for  dwindling  tissues,  as  in  atrophy  of 
the  kidney  and  increase  of  its  fatty  capsule.     Where  fat  accu- 
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niulation  has  reached  a  marked  grade  small  stars  of  margarin 
crystals  and  rhombic  tables  of  cholesterin  are  found  microscop- 
ically. In  the  gross  a  fatty  organ  is  usually  large,  marbled 
and  mottled  if  the  fat  is  irregularly  placed,  yellow  unless  con- 
gested, less  dense  but  heavier  than  normal. 

Glycogen, — Infiltration  of  the  tissues  with  glycogen,  where 
not  normally  present,  or  in  excess  in  proper  sites,  is  purely 
an  infiltration ;  conversion  of  cell  proteid  into  this  carbohydrate 
has  never  been  observed.  Liver,  muscle,  cartilage,  embryonic 
and  placental  tissues  normally  contain  glycogen.  If  found 
there  in  great  excess,  or  in  other  tissues  where  normally  absent, 
it  appears  as  glistening,  homogeneous  granules  within  the  cells, 
or  as  balls,  often  concentrically  marked,  of  more  or  less  regular 
shape,  in  various  lumina  or  free  in  the  blood.  The  amyloid 
bodies  found  in  the  prostate  glandules  are  similar  bodies.  Such 
granules  are  common  in  the  blood  of  certain  anemias  and  of 
diabetes,  and  in  tumors  formed  in  parts  which  in  the  embryo 
are  rich  in  glycogen,  as  chondroma,  periosteal  sarcoma,  myoma. 
On  applying  iodin  the  granule  becomes  brownish  red,  on  heat- 
ing or  adding  saliva  the  color  is  lost ;  amyloid  keeps  its  brown 
color  in  the  latter  conditions  and  becomes  blue  on  adding  sul- 
phuric acid.  Glycogen  derived  from  liver,  kidney,  muscle  and 
leucocytes  (and  pus)  is  soluble  in  water;  that  from  epithelium 
and  cartilage  less  so.  It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  convertible 
into  sugar  (maltose)  by  dilute  acids  and  ferment,  and  when 
pure  is  an  amorphous  white  powder.  It  resembles  both  starch 
and  dextrin.  In  certain  tissues  it  is  not  found  pathologically, 
as  in  the  infectious  granulomata,  and  most  tumors  of  the  histoid 
group. 

Edematous  Infiltration. —  Usually  when  there  is  venous  stasis 
or  other  cause  which  fills  a  part  with  edematous  fluid,  the  cells 
escape  for  a  time,  merely  pushed  apart  by  the  infiltrate  or  com- 
pressed by  it;  but  after  a  time  the  cell  body  takes  up  the  fluid, 
becomes  distended  even  to  bursting,  and  fatty  or  other  degen- 
eration follows.    Many  skin  disease  associated  with  the  produc- 
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tion  of  vesicles  and  blebs  exhibit  this  phenomenon,  as  also 
superficial  burns,  certain  inflammations  and  beginning  cloudy 
swelling.  It  is  noted  also  in  congenital  edema  and  syphilis. 
It  can  be  seen  in  granulating  wounds  treated  by  water-bath  and 
in  epithclia  kept  in  the  moist  state. 

Cholcsterin. — Fatty  detritus  from  decomposing  tissue  and  ex- 
udate, as  in  sebaceous  cysts,  often  contains  thin  plates  of  cho- 
lcsterin. They  are  four-sided  with  reentrant  angles  at  one  cor- 
ner or  along  an  edge,  and  may  be  visible  as  little  shining  specks. 
Cholesterin  is  found  normally  in  the  bile,  held  in  solution  by 
soaps  and  bile  acids.  It  is  soluble  in  benzol,  chloroform  and 
ether,  turns  red  with  sulphuric  acid  and  appears  in  both  fatty 
infiltration  and  degeneration,  especially  the  latter. 

Pigment. — In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the  deposit  of  pig- 
ment in  the  tissues  is  a  passive  process,  a  true  infiltration,  and 
its  origin  may  be  outside  the  body  or  internal.  Dust  inhalation 
has  been  mentioned ;  tattooing  is  a  common  form  of  intro- 
duced pigment,  and  it  has  been  claimed  that  workers  in  brass 
absorb  metal  particles  through  skin  and  hair-follicles.  A  better 
instance  of  foreign  pigment  is  the  condition  called  argyria,  due 
to  long  use  of  silver  as  a  drug;  the  pigment  is  found  in  the 
stroma  of  many  tissues  as  fine  brownish  grains,  probably  silver 
albuminate  colored  by  light.  The  skin,  the  alimentary  mucous 
membrane,  the  choroid  plexus,  and  the  medullary  portion  of 
the  kidney  are  the  favorite  sites  of  deposit;  epithelia  usually 
are  free. 

Of  the  pigments  found  in  the  body,  normally  or  pathologi- 
cally, some  are  the  product  of  cell  activity  and  perhaps  formed 
from  albumin  (this  is  denied  by  many  observers),  and  often 
contain  nitrogen  and  sulphur,  some  are  formed  from  the  blood 
by  the  cells,  and  others  come  from  destruction  of  the  red  cells, 
either  as  extravasation  and  hemorrhage  or  while  still  circulat- 
ing. The  most  important  pigments  are  hemoglobin,  methemo- 
globin,  hemoisiderin,  hematoidin,  hematin,  hemin,  hemofucsin, 
melanin,  lipochrome,  and  of  ochronosis,  malaria,  and  the  bile. 
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Normal  sites  for  pigment  are  the  rete  Malpighi  of  the  skin, 
the  retina,  fatty  tissue,  corpora  lutea,  the  pia  and"  choroid,  gan- 
glion cells,  etc.,  and  in  most  of  these  places  it  may  appear  in 
physiological  excess,  as  in  the  skin  during  pregnancy;  or  it 
may  appear  locally  as  freckles,  in  pigmented  moles  and  some 
tumors.  In  other  places  it  is  not  made  out  by  unaided  vision, 
as  in  muscles  and  sweat  glands.  Microscopically  it  appears 
as  small  grains  or  balls,  or  in  plates  or  needles,  and  varies  in 
color  from  pink  and  light  yellow  to  red,  brown  and  black.  Its 
seat  is  either  in  cells  or  in  the  basement  substances  and  may 
be  limited  to  one  kind  of  tissue  or  generalized.  Special  cells 
of  the  skin  which  carry  pigment  are  called   chromatophores. 


Fig.  8. 
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Bux>D    riGMENT.      iZicglef.') 
A,      Cells  contain-Ing  amorphous   pigment;    a,   in    larger,   e.  In   smaller   par- 
ticles.    B,     Needles   and   rhombic    tables   of   bematoidin. 

Hemoglobin,  a  proteid  substance  containing  iron,  is  the  col- 
oring matter  of  the  red  blood  cells.  From  this  many  of  the 
other  pigments  are  derived.  Methemoglobin  is  produced  by 
the  action  of  poisons  on  hemoglobin,  as  potassium  chlorate, 
amyl  nitrite  and  others.  In  the  gross  the  blood  is  chocolate 
colored. 

Hemosiderin, — ^Thls  pigment  is  derived  from  the  red  cells 
(hemoglobin,  methemoglobin)  whenever  blood  is  destroyed  in 
circuit  or  outside  the  vessels.  It  occurs  as  yellow,  orange  or 
red  grains  and  differs  from. normal  hemoglobin  in  its  reaction 
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to  microchcmical  tests;  treated  with  potassium  ferrocyanide 
and  hydrochloric  acid  it  turns  blue,  with  hydrogen  sulphide, 
black.  It  occurs  in  small  extravasations,  thrombi,  in  the  ma- 
larial Plasmodium,  and,  by  its  destruction,  free  in  plasma  and 
tissues,  and  in  the  liver  in  pernicious  anemia.  Absorbed  after 
hemorrhage  and  deposited  in  lymph  nodes,  spleen  and  kidney 
it  forms  blood-pigment  metastases.  In  contact  with  sulphur 
compounds,  as  in  suppurating  wounds  and,  after  death,  in  the 
intestine  and  peritoneum,  it  becomes  black  and  causes  pseudo- 
melanosis. 

Hcmatoidin, — This  derivative  of  blood  coloring  matter  ap- 
pears in  fine  granules  or  crystalline  needles  and  stars.  It  is 
yellow  or  red,  soluble  in  ether,  chloroform,  and  carbon  bisul- 
phide, insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol  and  gives  no  iron  reac- 
tions. With  sulphuric  acid  it  gives  the  color  play  of  bile  pig- 
ment and  chemically  it  is  isomeric  with  bilirubin.  In  the 
tissues  it  is  found  in  cells  and  outside,  in  the  central  portions 
of  blood  masses  which  have  been  extravasated  and  in  various 
organs  by  metastasis.  Both  these  hemoglobin  derivatives  are 
deposited  in  spleen,  lymph  nodes,  kidney  and  Ifver  and  may  be 
recognized  in  the  gross  by  the  resulting  gray  or  black  hue  of 
the  organ ;  they  are  excreted  by  the  kidneys  and  the  alimentary 
mucous  nienibranc. 

Hcmatin  is  found  where  blood  has  been  acted  upon  by  the 
secretions  of  the  stomach  and  the  pancreas;  hence  in  the  feces 
after  hemorrhages  in  the  alimentary  canal,  or  with  diet  rich  in 
blood.  It  is  amorphous  and  of  a  brown  or  blue-black  color. 
Hemin  occurs  in  microscopic  crystals,  called  Teichmann's,  after 
the  action  of  II CI  on  hematin.  This  is  a  test  employed  in 
medico-legal  inquiries. 

Hcmofuscin  is  an  iron-free  pigment  found  especially  in  the 
muscular  layers  of  the  stomach  and  intestine.  In  necropsies 
on  the  bodies  of  hard  drinkers  the  pigmentation  is  frequently 
well  marked  in  the  gut.  It  may  be  due  to  destruction  of  the 
r^d  cells  by  alcohol.     General  pigmentation  of  the  body  by 
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red-cell  destruction  is  called  hemochromatosis  and  may  some- 
times be  recognized  during  life. 

Malarial  pigment  resembles  melanin,  and  consists  of  black, 
light  brown,  or  yellow,  amorphous  granules,  which  are  found 
in  both  the  Plasmodium  and  the  blood  and  organs  of  the  patient. 
Lipochrome  is  the  yellow  coloring  matter  of  fatty  tissue  and 
of  corpora  lutea  and  chloromata.  Chloroma  is  the  name  given 
to  certain  yellow  or  g^een  sarcomas  and  as  the  pigment  acts 
somewhat  like  fat  it  is  probable  that  it  is  an  altered  lipochrome. 

Melanin  is  a  dark  brown  or  black  amorphous  pigment  formed 
in  certain  tumors,  especially  sarcomata  developing  in  parts  of 
the  body  normally  containing  pigment;  by  metastasis  of  the 
tumor  the  pigment  is  carried  to  various  organs.  It  may  be 
derived  from  the  bldod,  but  has  been  thought  to  be  the  product 
of  activity  of  the  cells  involved,  on  account  of  the  presence 
of  sulphur  in  appreciable  amount.  The  term  covers  more  than 
one  kind  of  pigment,  some  of  which  is  due  to  cell  metabol- 
ism, some  is  free  from  sulphur  and  iron,  some  contains  either 
or  both.  Ochronosis  is  the  name  given  to  the  dark  yellow  or 
brown  coloration  of  cartilage,  tendinous  insertions,  atheroma- 
tous plates  and  lymph  nodes  in  old  persons;  the  pigment  is 
free  from  iron  and  lies  diffusely  in  the  tissues. 

Discoloration  of  the  tissues  by  biliary  pigment  is  called 
icterus,  and  is  due  partly  to  the  imbibition  of  dissolved  bile 
pigment,  partly  to  the  deposit  of  granules,  and  with  the  latter 
there  may  be  biliary  acids  in  fine  needles.  Bile  pigment  is 
manufactured  in  the  liver  from  the  hemoglobin,  its  iron  being 
disassociated,  and  is  twofold,  bilirubin,  identical  with  hema- 
toidin,  and  biliverdin,  an  oxidation  product  from  the  first.  The 
liver  is  the  only  place  where  bile  pigment  is  formed  and  hence 
jaundice  (icterus),  is  only  hepatogenous  and  not  hematogen- 
ous. Even  when  poisons  circulate  in  the  blood  and  disorganize 
it  (toluylendiamin,  arseniuretted  hydrogen,  after  anesthetics 
and  transfusion,  snake  bites,  etc.),  the  icterus  develops  from 
biliary  stasis.    During  life  the  icteroid  hue  is  chiefly  noticeable 
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in  the  conjunctivx,  general  integument,  and  sweat,  but  the 
pigmentation  may  occur  anywhere  except  in  the  cerebrum,  and 
even  there  in  icterus  of  the  new-bom.  In  the  urine  the  con- 
verted hematoidin  occurs  as  urobilin  and  may  be  recognized 
by  special  tests. 

Cutis  aenea  in  Addison*s  disease,  the  pigmentation  with 
atrophy  regularly  observed  in  heart,  adrenals,  kidneys  and  testes 
in  advanced  age,  and  similar  changes  in  various  cachexias  are 
instances  of  general  impairment  of  bodily  function  and  con- 
stitutional decline,  and  are  probably  all  connected  with  dyscrasia 
of  the  MtHHl-priKlucing  organs  with  consequent  excess  of  pig- 
niont  in  the  circulation  and  passive  deposit. 

Degeneration  and  Necrosis. — Local  disorders  of  metabol- 
i>ni  involving  tissue  death  are  grouped  under  two  main  heads, 
doj;;oiioration  and  necrosis.  The  former  includes  all  cases  in- 
volvinjj  oolliilar  death,  often  but  one  kind  of  cell  in  a  mixed 
li.NSiic  showing:  the  alteration,  and  the  latter  those  which  involve 
.loath  oi  the  tissue  in  mass  without  distinction  of  kind. 

TiiK   nK<;F.NER\TioNS  ARE:  The  Xecroses  ARE: 

I  louily.  Coagulation, 
I'atty.                                         Caseous, 
Hvilropio.                                  Liquefaction, 

II  valine.  Fat, 
Muooivl,                                      Of  bone, 
ToIKmiI.  Hemolysis, 

\ni\  IvMd.  Sphacelation, 

r>ouo  oaries.  Gangrene. 

iV.':*»:v  >\\»".V!».\c- — rhis  fonn  of  degeneration,  also  called 
craiiular  or  allnuniuous.  Ivj^ins  as  a  collection  of  fine  granules 
in  the  cell  protoplasm,  jjiviuj:  it  a  turbid  non-translucent  look, 
and  at  \\w  >a\\w  tiir.c  the  cell  l>cc\Mnes  swollen,  so  that  its 
no!n\al  appcarauoc  is  lost:  the  jrranulos  are  insoluble  in  ether, 
M»l\il»lo  in  acetic  acixl.  aiul  alkalies,  and  hence  resemble  albumin. 
.'^uch  v'hanjiiC'i  arc  somctimo>  ass^viaied  with  inflammation  and 
MMuctunci  are  the  tirst  ;(tage  in  a  fatty  degeneraticHi.     In  the 


gross 
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organ  so  affected,  as  the  kidney,  is  usually  swollen,  1 
ilie  cut  surface  when  released  by  the  knife  bulges  up  and  the 
look  of  the  tissue  is  opaque,  as  if  cooked ;  hyperemia  may  be 
present  also.  Microscopically  ihc  refracting  granules  appear, 
ihc  cells  are  large,  there  may  be  vacuoles,  the  nucleus  is  normal^ 
or  at  times  involved,  or  the  entire  cell  may  have  lost  its  si 
ing  powers.  Cloudy  swelling  is  common  after  diseases  i 
hifeh  temperature  (typhoid,  variola,  diphtheria)  and  in  certain  " 
poisonings  (arsenic,  phosphorus,  mineral  acids),  and  from  bac- 
terial invasions,  Three  elements  enter  into  the  process,  an 
imbibition  of  fluid,  increase  of  supplied  prolcid,  or  the  con-fl 
version  of  the  cell  protoplasm  into  granular  precipitate; 
lalier  source  of  the  granules  is  the  more  probable  and  the  proii 
cess  is  strictly  a  degeneration  with  loss  of  the  normal  i 
structure.  The  organs  which  present  the  change  most  clearhl 
are  the  muscles,  the  liver  and  the  kidney. 

Hydropic  degfneratton  is  closely  allied  with  the  former  i 
that  is  with  the   fatty  variety.     It  is  observed  in  cells  which 
have  imbibed  fluid  from  the  surrounding  tissues,  as  in  the  ease 
of  cpithclia.  the  cell  contents  being  pushed  fside  and  the  spaces 
occu|)ieil  by  clear  fluid  so  that  the  nucleus  presents  at  oi 
like  the  seal  on  a  ring,  and  the  resemblance  to  plant  cells  i 
marked.     In  muscle  the  Itbrillx  are  pressed  apart  and  the  cut^ 
section   has   a   finely    frothy   appearance ;     in   time    the   flbrila  1 
liquefy.     Such    hydropic   changes    are   different   from   passive  g 

the  latter  case  the  cell  may  lose  the  fluid  a 
.return  lo  the  normal,  which  can  not  happen  in  this  fonn. 
(Occurs  in  inflammations  and  tumors. 

Fatty  Di'£i-Hi:ra(ioii.— Normally  the  fat  in  the  body  is  inlrcf- 
'duced  in  the  food  and  drink,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  body 
;lias  the  power  to  manufacture  it  from  vegetable  fat.  adipose 
/tissue  of  the  tower  animals,  starch  and  sugar,  and  also  from 
I  proteids,  though  the  details  of  the  last  source  have  not  been 
['Worked  nut  and  its  existence  has  been  denied.  It  is  said  (hat 
proteid  may  be  split  into  two  bodies  by  the  cell,  one  holding 
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nitrogen  and  ending  in  urea,  the  other  a  carbohydrate  from 
which  fat  may  be  formed  as  from  ingested  carbohydrates; 
normally  such  fat  is  then  oxidized  and  disappears.  Fatty  de- 
generation would  then  be  persistence  of  fat  formed  at  the 
expense  of  the  cell  protoplasm.  In  fatty  degeneration  of  cells, 
one  of  the  most  widely  distributed  forms  of  cellular  death, 
the  change  from  proteid  to  fat  is  supposed  to  occur  within 
and  from  the  protoplasm  of  the  cell.  (Such  a  degeneration  is 
sometimes  badly  termed  "necrobiosis.") 

Macroscopically  an  organ  affected  with  fatty  degeneration 
may  be  somewhat  larger  than  normal,  but  more  often  it  is 
distinctly  smaller,  for  we  have  to  do  with  degeneration  and 
atrophy  and  not  the  addition  of  something  to  an  organ  of  nor- 
mal size.  This  alone  would  serve  to  distinguish  the  condition 
from  simple  infiltration,  but  in  addition  the  entire  organ  is 
usually  involved,  not  certain  zones  of  it,  the  fat  is  scattered 
throughout  in  smaller  granules,  and  the  same  irritation  or 
toxin  which  caused  the  change  in  one  parenchymatous  organ 
has  produced  similar  changes  in  others.  Under  the  microscope 
the  fat  is  in  fine  granules  and  droplets,  or  of  irregular  size, 
invading  all  cells  of  one  kind  impartially.  It  is  highly  refract- 
ing, soluble  in  ether  and  alcohol  and  stained  with  osmic  acid  and 
soudan  III.  as  elsewhere.  When  the  degeneration  has  attained 
a  high  degree  of  the  cells  are  broken  up  into  detritus  and 
the  organ  shrinks.  Epithelia,  connective  tissue  and  muscle 
may  be  affected,  the  heart,  kidney,  liver  and  nervous  organs 
especially.  The  change  is  due  to  interference  with  cell  nutri- 
tion; hence  it  follows  local  and  general  anemia,  great  loss  of 
blood,  various  poisons  as  camphor,  arsenic,  phosphorus  and 
some  fungi,  diphtheria  and  tuberculosis ;  after  acute  diseases 
with  high  temperature  the  change  may  be  due  in  part  to  the 
fever  and  in  part  to  the  special  poison  of  the  disease.  In  new 
growths  of  normal  tissue  or  in  tumors,  and  associated  with 
both  cloudy  and  hydropic  degeneration,  fatty  changes  in  the  cell 
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are  common.     Extreme  degrees  of  infiltration  sometimes  pass 
over  into  degeneration. 

With  the  fat  in  the  degeneration  last  described  there  may 
also  be  crystals  of  fatty  acids,  the  bodily  fats  being  CDmbina- 
tions  of  glycerine  with  margaric,  palmitic  and  oleic  acids. 
We  may  find  also  thin  rhombic  plates  of  cholesterin,  which  is 
normally  present  in  myelin,  bile  and  the  blood,  and  occurs  at 
times  in  the  urine.  It  is  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol  and  ether; 
with  sulphuric  acid  it  turns  violet  or  red.  It  is  probably  an 
intermediate  product  of  albumin  catabolism. 

Hyalin  Degeneration. — As  in  many  of  the  other  degenera- 
tions, the  name  comprises  more  than  one  kind  of  altered  pro- 
teid,  and  the  distinction  is  chiefly  physical  and  not  chemical. 
Hyalin  is  clear,  glassy,  homogeneous  and  refractile;  it  contains 
nitrogen  and  can  be  turned  into  sugar  by  boiling  with  dilute 
acid,  reducing  then  the  copper  in  Fehling's  test.  It  stains  by 
the  acid  anilin  dyes  (acid  fuchsin,  eosin,  magdala  red),  less  by 
the  basic  and  at  times  by  fibrin  stains;  insoluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  ammonia  solutions  and  weak  acids.  It  does  not  re- 
spond to  iodin.  Several  varieties  are  found,  including  that 
formed  from  epithelium,  keratohyalin;  that  called  eonjunctwal  ? 
or  secretory  from  connective  tissue;  hemal  as  formed  in  f 
thrombi;  inflammatory  in  exudates  or  serous  membranes,  in 
renal  tubules;  and  the  hyalin  of  tissue  necrosis  in  tubercular 
and  other  coagulated  areas. 

The  source  of  hyalin  is  cell  protoplasm,  especially  in  endo- 
thelium and  in  leucocytes,  from  which  small  granules  of  it 
escape  on  treating  it  with  hydrochloric  acid;  and  while  it  has? 
been  compared  to  proteid  altered  by  heat,  as  in  cooking,  it! 
diflfers  from  that  form  of  coagulated  albumin  by  its  insolubility. 

The  site  of  the  material  is  either  intracellular,  as  in  coagula- 
tion, or  extracellular,  extruded  from  the  cells  or  coagulated 
from  the  lymph  between  them.  It  is  particularly  noted  in  con- 
nection with  blood-vessels,  as  in  the  walls  of  aneurysm,  in  scle- 
rosed arteries,  in  endocarditis  and  the  thickened  cardiac  valves. 
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in  small  arteries  of  lymph  nodes  and  the  mucous  membrane 
affected  by  diphtheria.  Collections  of  extravasated  blood  often 
undergo  hyalin  degeneration.  It  is  found  on  the  chorionic 
surface  of  the  placenta,  and  a  variety  of  it  develops  in  the  mus- 
cles during  protracted  diseases  with  g^eat  temperature  varia- 
tion, as  typhoid.  Blood  plates  and  leucocytes  undergo  the 
change  in  some  diseases  and  form  hyalin  thrombi  and  emboli 
in  arterioles  and  capillaries ;  tubercular  masses,  gummata  and 
certain  tumors,  cs]>ecially  cndothcliomata,  also  become  hyalin 
as  part  of  a  regressive  change.  It  is  often  not  the  only  form 
of  degeneration  present,  being  combined  with  fatty  and  calcific, 
or  closely  related  to  fibrinous  and  necrotic  coagulation  and  at 
times  the  first  stage  of  amyloid. 

In  the  gross  there  may  be  nothing  noticeable,  as  the  hyalin 
is  often  confined  to  the  walls  of  the  smaller  vessels;  or  the 
part  may  be  dense,  increased  slightly  in  volume,  pale,  at  times 
containing  minute  vitreous  scales,  and  if  a  precursor  of  amyloid 
giving  the  icnlin  reaction.  In  muscle  the  tissue  is  reddish  yel- 
low, .semiopaque  and  lustrous,  and  friable;  on  mucous  mem- 
branes small  false  membranes  are  found  or  slightly  swollen 
submucous  plaques. 

Microscopically  it  may  appear  in  spheres  and  granules,  or  as 
a  homogeneous  mass,  the  nuclei  of  the  part  staining  feebly  or 
not  at  all,  as  in  cerebral  membranes,  plexuses  and  tumors  and 
the  pineal  body.  A  granular  form  occurs  in  leucocytes,  which 
may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  monocytic  glands,  and  from  them 
can  be  recovered  with  acid  as  above.  In  vessels  it  appears 
in  any  of  the  coats  and  affects  the  smaller  arteries  first.  There 
is  a  supposed  relation  between  this  degeneration  and  cells 
derived  from  the  mesoderm. 

Mucoid  Degeneration. — The  degenerated  matters  embraced 
under  this  head  are  nitrogenous,  derived  from  albumin,  swell 
in  water  and  then  dis.solvc,  are  precipitated  by  alcohol  and 
acetic  acids  and  not  redissolved  in  excess  of  the  same,  are  solu- 
ble also  in  neutral  salt  solution,  caustic  alkalies  and  alkaline 
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carbonate  solutions;  they  are  not  difTusible,  being  compounds 
of  animal  gum  and  albumin,  hence  called  glycoproteid ;  they 
contain  nitrogen  and  sulphur.  They  fix  best  in  corrosive  sub- 
limate solution,  take  hematoxylin  feebly,  basic  stains  better; 
thionin  and  toluydin  blue  best.  With  dilute  acid  and  heat  they 
make  sugar  and  react  to  Fehling's  test,  except  synovial  mucin; 
paramucin  reduces  copper  without  previous  boiling  with  acid. 

Two  varieties  are  recognized,  mucin,  from  the  submaxillary, 
intestinal  glands,  tendons,  etc.,  which  has  the  qualities  given, 
and  pscudo'tnucin  which  is  not  precipitated  with  acetic  acid  and 
sometimes  appears  refractory  to  sugar  tests.  But  this  second 
kind  includes  paramucin,  metamucin,  and  perhaps  others  and  is 
merely  a  name  for  all  mucin  which  differs  from  the  typical 
form. 

The  normal  type  is  found  in  the  mucous  glands,  umbilical 
cord,  bursx,  tendons  and  synovial  membranes  and  is  either 
jelly  like  or  stringy,  translucent  and  viscous.  Pathologically  it 
is  to  be  recognized  in  two  forms,  (i)  the  excess  accompanying 
inflammations  of  mucous  surfaces,  poured  out  of  the  heaker 
cells  in  unwonted  volume  and  hence  thinner  than  normal,  or 
collected  in  a  thick  layer  on  a  mucous  surface  chronically  dis- 
eased and  having  no  apparent  inflammatory  reaction  under  it; 
and  (2)  in  the  form  found  in  the  tissues  where  it  never  appears 
normally,  as  in  cartilage  and  bone  marrow.  In  discharges  from 
the  genito-urinary  passages  the  fluid  sometimes  contains  nucleo- 
albumin  in  large  amount;  if  this  were  retained  it  might  pro- 
ceed to  complete  mucous  degeneration  and  points  to  a  common 
source  of  mucin. 

The  site  of  mucous  degeneration  is  chiefly  the  mesodermir 
basement  substance  between  cells;  it  occurs  in  connective  tis- 
sue, as  cartilage  and  fat,  in  marrow,  in  sarcomata  and  cysts; 
in  bone  the  calcium  salts  disappear  first  and  then  the  mucin 
appears.  It  occurs  also  in  masses  of  pus  cells.  In  cavities  it 
collects  as  a  thick  clear  fluid,  afterward  thinner,  or  it  may 

be  mixed  with  pus  cells  and  colored  by  blood  pigment;  the 
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Amyloid   Degeneration. —  Of   the    albuminous    degenerations  * 
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nodes  and  the  spleen  it  attacks  the  connective  tissue  and  the 
capsule  is  often  thickened.  In  the  parenchymatous  organs  of 
man  it  is  usually  confined  to  the  interstitial  structure,  in  some 
of  the  lower  vertebrates  it  may  involve  the  cells  also.  Gland 
cells  suffer  passively  or  degenerate  from  interference  with 
nutrition  and  become  fatty.  At  times  it  follows  hyalin  change 
and  involves  the  same  parts. 

In  the  gross  the  appearance  differs  according  to  the  amount 
of  the  change  and  its  locality;  if  confined  to  small  vessels  it 
may  not  be  visible.  Otherwise  the  part  is  swollen,  dense,  elas- 
tic, increased  in  weight,  the  form  is  not  distorted,  pale  from  its 
anemia,  dull  and  glistening  on  section,  translucent  in  thin  sec- 
tion, and  with  a  peculiar  look  which  has  given  its  name  of 
"  waxy  "  degeneration.  Many  organs  may  be  involved  at  once, 
especially  the  liver,  kidney,  spleen,  adrenals  and  colon.  The 
question  whether  the  amyloid  is  formed  in  the  blood  and  de- 
posited in  the  organs,  that  is,  whether  it  is  an  infiltration,  or 
whether  it  is  the  result  of  local  variations  in  proteid  metabol- 
ism, affecting  many  organs  and  seeming  general  at  times,  in 
other  words  a  true  degeneration,  has  the  weight  of  authority 
for  the  latter.  We  recognize  a  reciprocal  relation  between  cell 
activity  pathologically  disturbed  and  variations  in  supplied  albu- 
min, we  suppose  the  presence  of  a  ferment  foreign  to  the 
organism,  and  explain  the  interstitial  amyloid  as  partly  an  ex- 
trusion from  the  cells  and  partly  a  coagulation  between  them. 
The  results  of  amyloid  degeneration  clinically  are  loss  of  func- 
tion from  local  anemia  and  interference  with  the  cell,  general 
anemia  and  cachexia  because  so  many  of  the  chief  organs  are 
attacked,  many  of  them  occupied  with  blood  formation.  In  the 
gut  ulcers  may  form  and  hemorrhages  occur  from  them.  Its 
course  is  slow,  usually  through  several  months. 

The  microscopic  appearances  are  implied  in  the  above. 

As  a  local  manifestation  amyloid  occurs  in  granulation  tissue 
and  parts  chronically  inflamed,  in  connective  tissue  hyperplasia, 
in  tumors  with  other  degenerations  and  in  gland  lumina  as 
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nmcreiions.  On  the  conjunctiva  it  occurs  with  hyperplasia  of 
adenoid  elements  and  resembles  trachonuL  In  the  larynx  it  is 
found  in  syphilitic  scars,  as  also  in  lymph  nodes,  the  liver,  and 
in  tumor- like  swellings  under  mucons  membrane.  In  these 
cases  it  occurs  in  the  basement  substance,  at  times  with  hyalin 
material,  and  pves  the  iodin  reaction. 

c\v7'pr.7  .-{fMy/.jrrj. — Thrv^ugh  the  accident  of  a  name  these 
Kvlios  have  l^vn  suppt^scil  to  be  amyloid;  both  take  their  name 
fn^iu  starch  ^am\l^,  but  the  degenerated  material  does  .so  bc- 
o.uiM-  tM*  iiN  obeuiioal  reaction  and  the  concretion  because  of  its 
ooiu'tniT u*  »*r  cooentrio  markinp^  lik^  those  on  a  starch  g^nule 
NOCI1  r.u»ler  the  microsi\>pe.  Corpora  amylacea  come  from  the 
nu\^!  \  .uieil  vi^r.roes  and  KMb  normal  and  pathological  condi- 
ii.Miv  .11%.;  l:•^^-.:^:l^;^  ihc  Term  includes  manv  diflPerent  forms; 
tlu:i  .^Ttj::-^.  ..T*/;  ohe!r.:or.'  r.itv.re  have  not  been  entirely  dcter- 
tmnr.l  The^  ..to  s:v.a'-  in\^i,'.  i^r  spherical  bodies,  at  times 
>iv-.!<!.-  :.^  \hc  :\X<\.  tve  .-.s  hro\x-n  grains  (prostate),  do  not 
ywcW  m  tv.It^.c  \x.;:oT  sp!-:  \xi:h  v'ilute  acid  nor  melt  in  fuming 
imIiu  Niu  .•i^vwv^-.v\-.'\  ;^eA  .-i re  h. >:".•! ogoneous  if  yotmg,  marked 
t\  .  .M'.i.  i.t:  A  t^i  T.,/::..:i*  '  —tcs  if  i^locr.  made  up  of  a  central 
»l.»ik.  I  jvm::,^'.'.  ,.:  ;.  ^'^v  o.^->-n:--.j:  i^t  several  smaller  ones,  which 
.tl.Mu  \\\i,y  !v  v.',.!V.\'  r.:\'  ,1  '•5:V.:er  or  yello^'ish  outer  zone. 
\\  «ir>  ..u!i.:  :]\^'\  \v.:*\  *v^o»vvr  -e/:.  .^r.  even  \i"ithout  sulphuric 
:».  I.I  imu  !•'.:.*  .-.  >!.;*•:  .*.:  .v;v"*e  >.ri^e:imes  onlv  the  central 
p.'iii.Mt  1*  ..i^  \».  it'^'x  .".'.v  .".  TTC-'';".^  phenomenon  in  the  de- 
»..  11.  ..,i..ii'  .•:  ,•:..  .;»:v  ■.:  -.n  Vv-ANvv:;.V"!e  :.^  consider  them  a  degen- 
i  I  . i  M  .  J M » «.  1 » :. ;  .  \ , :  \  \x  *■:»-  :r  :>r  \  k\"'."'.:  ;. : :-.  phosphorus  and  nitro- 
I, .  1 .  . •  1*1  ?»,!.»  I . !., i » *  1  : ,•*  'v » . : V. •- .'  ?*■»*>  :viay  form  from  epi- 
Mi*  iiiiiii  r«-  lit  fi.\M.-,;!»  'v..-..  A  sV  {rwv  c»'^r.r!ecti%'e  tissue  (en- 
J.  ;r»»h;.>  ..-  ,11  [.: -.•.M.i:,  .'■  i^,-  .\^;a  ^^e^  hi ve  been  recognized 
•  ..  ir,.  K^ii.  »»4ii5.  .-.!■..»  »;*..!i:  »\N.-.*  »* iv '.'».'!> r.-va  of  ventricles,  lung, 
...rl  4...»-.:  .-.I*:.*     in   I;!,    .-.-.u'.  .^*.\'XV  :>v    j;:-*,.^.  in  certain  tumors 

!•• '•   .  • .«    :.'-.        \V.X^;;c^■  vT/.'/.e  dinerent  from 
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death  which  osseous  tissue  can  suffer,  caries  belongs  in  this 
group;  it  will  be  treated  at  length  in  the  division  of  Special 
Pathology,  p.  639.  In  caries  the  bone  cells  become  fatty  or 
granular,  the  basement  substance  is  absorbed  or  degenerated 
into  mere  detritus,  or  the  lime  salts  are  extruded  and  the  base- 
ment substance  becomes  fibrillary  and  atypical  and  undergoes 
fatty  degeneration.  Suppuration  is  commonly  associated  with 
the  caries. 

The  Necroses. — Distinguished  from  death  of  the  individual 
cell,  singly  or  in  groups,  or  of  the  basement  membrane,  neither 
of  which  may  destroy  the  function  of  the  part  at  first,  and  from 
which  it  is  possible  for  an  organ  to  recover  if  the  process  can 
be  arrested  or  ceases  of  itself,  we  have  the  various  forms  of 
necrosis.  These  stop  function  at  once  and  permanently  and 
from  them  there  is  no  recovery  for  the  part,  though  the  organ- 
ism as  a  whole  may  slough  off  the  diseased  portion  or  wall  it 
in  by  fibrous  tissue  and  lime  incrustation. 

The  distinction  is  partly  of  one  degree,  necrosis  being  always 
a  worse  condition  for  the  part,  destroying  it  totall}*,  than  de- 
generation of  one  of  its  elements.  It  is  partly  also  a  distinction 
in  kind,  for  although  degeneration  often  leads  to  necrosis  and  is 
combined  with  it,  yet  certain  forms  of  necrosis  are  clearly  sep- 
arated from  other  pathological  processes.  The  name  is  applied 
to  massive  death  of  normal  tissues  and  similar  changes  in  neo- 
plasms and  inflammatory  products. 

If  grouped  according  to  cause  we  have  two  main  divisions, 
those  due  to  disordered  cell  nutrition  and  those  due  to  injury, 
and  the  results  vary  according  to  the  patient's  age,  health  and 
ability  to  resist  disease,  the  integrity  of  the  blood  circulation  in 
the  part  and  hence  its  temperature,  the  condition  of  the  lymph 
stream,  the  activity  of  the  cause  and  the  duration  of  its  influ- 
ence, the  presence  of  other  diseases  and  idiosyncrasy.  The 
following  scheme  of  the  causes  will  make  the  subject  clear: 
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It  is  perhaps  seldom  that  one  cause  acts  alone;  commonly 
two  or  more  act  together  or  one  acts  in  more  than  one  way, 
and  the  whole  is  accompanied  by  infiltration,  degeneration  or 
hr)th.  In  other  words  the  condition  is  very  complicated  and 
the  descriptions  and  subdivisions  on  paper  are  a  device  toward 
comprehension. 

The  various  tissues  are  not  equally  susceptible  to  the  causes 
of  necrosis ;  as  a  rule  the  more  highly  specialized  arc  destroyed 
first,  and  a  rough  scale  may  be  given  thus,  the  less  sensitive  last 
—  gray  nervous  tissue,  white  ditto,  gland  cells  as  kidney  and 
liver,  epithelium,  muscle  cells,  blood-vessels,  connective  tissues. 
The  result  of  necrosis  is  removal  of  the  part  either  by  absorp- 
tion, or  if  on  a  surface,  sloughing,  and  partial  replacement  by 
scar  tissue,  or  failure  of  such  repair  and  ulceration  remaining, 
partial  separation  from  the  body,  as  sequestrum,  encapsulation 
and  cyst  formation. 

A  good  example  of  necrosis  from  anemia  is  found  in  the 
production  of  an  infarct  from  embolism,  the  part  deprived  of 
its  nutrition  at  once  becomes  anemic  and  dies.  More  gradual 
change  of  similar  nature  is  seen  in  gangrene  of  old  age,  the 
diminished  lumen  of  the  arteries  with  weakened  heart  action 
slowly  depriving  the  part  of  its  ntitrition  and  setting  up  dry 
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gangrene   (mummilicalicin  of  the  fool).     InfJammatory  exuda- 
n.  as  bi-twcen  periosteum  and  bone,  may  cut  off  ihc  nutrition 
il  lead  to  necrosis.     When  the  venous  return  of  a  part  is 
Stopped,  as  in  hernia  incarcerated  hy  a  tight  ring,  it  sufTcrs 
passive  congestion  from  which  it  is  possible  to  liberate  it  for  a 
lime ;    after  that,  death  follows  inevitably  as  local  gangrene. 
Mechanical  influence,  crushing  and  similar  injury,  acts  partly 
^Jp  complete  destruction  of  the  cells  at  once,  and  partly  such  . 
ijury  to  the  vessels  of  the  region  that  nutrition  cannot  con- 
Since  lighter  grades  of  Ihe  same  thing  may  cause  in- 
flammation, we  often  find  necrosis  and  inflammalion  in  difTerent 
areas  of  the  same  organ,  and  in  the  effort  to  remove  a  necrosed 
portion,  inflammation  is  one  of  the  chief  factors.     Heat  and 
cold  if  extreme  kill  Ihe  tissues  at  once,  and  usually  those  which 
lie  at  a  distance  from  the  heart  and  have  relatively  little  blood.  < 
When  foreign  bodies  distend  the  wall  of  the  canal  in  which  | 
they 'lie.  they  may  interfere  with  nutrition  and  lead  t( 
foration;  this  occurs  with  biliary  calculi.     In  connection  with  1 
this  there  may  lie  other  influences,  as  when  gases  and  bacteria  I 
from  the  intestine  join   with  foreign  bodies   in  some  part  to  1 
weaken  and  perforate  the  wall.     Corrosive  poisons  act  either  I 
by   destruction  of  the   part  touched,    removing  its  wale 
making  new  combinations  wilh  its  elements,  or  by  destroying 
the  circulation:  and  perhaps  the  action  of  bacterial  toxins,  as 
in  diphtheria,  is  partly  of  the  same  nature.     Some  infections 
constantly  invade  new  territory,  wilh  increase  in  the  number 
of  tlie  germs  and  of  their  products,  and  thus  a  gangrenous 
process  migrates.     In  some  cases  gas  is  produced  in  quantity 
the  tissues   (as  from  bac.  aerogenes  capsulatus)   and  local  J 
iphysema  results,  the  pressure  and  the  nature  of  the  gas  I 
iding  in  the  death  of  more  tissue.     Necrotic  processes  i 

from  place  to  place  interruptedly,  as  when  a  middle  ear 
ippuration  causes  septic  thrombosis  nf  a  cerebral  sinus  and 

emlwlus  from  here  sets  up  gangrene  of  the  lung,     Nei 
:psi8  and  inflammation  may  thus  be  closely  related. 
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Microscopically  the  cells  in  a  necrosed  part  remain  as  ghosts 
which  do  no  take  stains,  or  are  destroyed  beyond  recognition. 
The*  coll  tuxly  loses  its  normal  granulation,  becomes  cloudy,  its 
protoplasm  tircaks  up.  vacuoles  form,  hyalin  changes  may  occur; 
if  in  lymph,  edema  sets  in  and  the  capsular  membrane  may 
hurst  and  set  the  altered  elements  free.  The  nucleus  may 
merely  h)sc  its  staining  power  or  break  up  (karyorhexis),  or  its 
chromatin  may  Ik*  altered  and  in  part  removed  from  the  nu- 
cliMiH  (karyolysis)  and  cell  and  nucleus  dry  up  to  an  indifferent 
scale.  In  these  changes  the  flowing  of  the  lymph  stream 
through  the  cell  is  sup|)Osed  to  play  an  important  part,  while 
the  cell  elements  are  passive.  The  basement  substances  are 
variously  degenerated  and  li(}uefied,  contained  lime  salts,  as  in 
hone,  heinj,'  reduced  to  little  collections  of  mineral  grains  or 
dissolved  and  removed. 

The  various  kinds  of  necrosis  (grouped  mainly  according  to 
fjross  ap|)earaiice)   are: 

( 'oafjulation   necrosis, 

Caseous  necrosis. 

Li(|ue  fact  ion  necrosis, 

Of  fal   tissue, 

Of  hone  tissue. 

Of  hlood    (hemolysis), 

Ganj^frenc. 
Coapilation  Necrosis. — When  a  part  is  dead  or  dying  and  is 
still  bathed  in  tissue  lymph,  this  fluid  may  coagulate  either 
between  the  cells  or  within  them.  If  outside  the  cell  there  is 
coagulation  within  and  about  the  blood-vessels,  inflammatory 
and  other  ex-  and  transudates,  and  this  may  be  observed  on 
surfaces,  as  mucous  and  serous,  or  in  the  tissues,  the  result  being 
fibrillar  or  hyalin  or  granular  coagula.  In  the  cells  the  nuclei 
are  lost,  the  body  is  granular  or  hyalin.  and  after  a  time  the 
cell  breaks  up  into  detritus  and  is  removed.  This  form  results 
from  embolism  and  thromlK)sis,  from  the  effect  of  pus,  tubercle 
and  diphtheria  organisms,  and  from  high  temperatures;  certain 
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chemicals  coagulate  the  proteids  in  the  tissues,  as  carbolic  acid, 
leaving  them  firm  and  rigid.  The  part  may  become  caseous, 
cast  off  or  dissolved  by  suppuration^  or  enclosed  by  fibrous 
tissue  and  the  latter  infiltrated  with  earthy  salts.  In  the  gross 
the  part  may  be  firm,  larger,  gray  or  yellowish.  Microscopically 
the  nuclei  may  retain  a  slight  degree  of  staining  power  or 
none.  Weigert's  fibrin  stain  shows  fibrils  and  grains  of  fibrin; 
all  elements  are  involved  including  pus  and  red  cells.  It  is 
closely  related  to  fibrin  coagulation  though  at  times  the  fibrillae 
do  not  take  stains. 

Caseous  Degeneration, — This  is  but  a  variety  of  the  first 
kind,  but  ft  occurs  so  frequently  in  tubercular  disease  that  it 
may  be  mentioned  specially.  The  coagulated  area  is  yellowish, 
dry  and  firm,  a  large  element  of  fatty  degeneration  associated; 
or  it  is  of  lighter  hue,  softer  and  creamy  in  consistence.  It 
may  occur  in  syphilitic  growths  and  in  tumors.  The  degen- 
erated cells  and  fibers,  often  mixed  with  fibrin  bundles,  take  up 
fluid  and  become  more  or  less  liquefied,  and  may  then  be  ab- 
sorbed ;  or  drying  proceeds,  lime  salts  deposit  and  a  fibrous  cap- 
sule forms.  Such  areas  are  common  in  the  lung  where  they 
are  called  areas  of  "  healed,"  or  better,  latent  tubercle. 

Liquefaction  Necrosis, — Where  a  part  is  not  well  supplied 
with  coagulable  albumins,  but  is  bathed  in  fluid,  necrosis  occurs 
as  a  quasi-digestion  of  the  elements  and  the  result  is  a  fluid 
which  holds  cell  detritus  in  suspension  and  is  variously  colored 
by  biliary  or  blood  pigment.  If  later  there  is  an  addition  of 
proteid  from  blood  or  lymph,  the  process  passes  over  into 
coagulation  necrosis,  just  as  that  form  may  liquefy,  and  the 
probable  presence  of  ferments  in  the  part  makes  the  resem- 
blance to  digestion  very  close.  Such  areas  are  frequent  in 
the  brain  and  the  cord  and  are  known  from  their  color  as  red, 
yellow,  fatty,  and  other  softenings;  in  old  and  partly  absorbed 
cases  the  color  is  deep  yellow  or  ochreous.  Other  cases  are 
stomach  digestion  of  a  coagulated  area  and  resulting  ulcer, 
bums  with  blebs  and  vesicles  where  the  cells  necrosed  by  heat 
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arc  digested  in  the  fluid;   and  in  the  secondary  form  it  occurs 
in  tumors,  inflammatory  products,  and  caseous  areas. 

Fat  Necrosis, — This  form  occurs  in  the  fatty  and  other  tissues 
of  the  abdomen,  usually  about  the  pancreas,  and  may  be  traced 
to  the  escape  of  pancreatic  fluid,  usually  by  transudation,  when 
the  normal  flow  of  the  secretion  into  the  intestine  is  hindered. 
Thus  when  the  pancreatic  duct  opens  by  its  own  papilla  (duct 
of  Santorini),  apart  from  the  common  bile  duct,  a  calculus 
lodging  in  the  ampulla  could  produce  only  biliary  stasis.  When 
the  two  ducts  open  in  common,  inflammatory  swelling  of  the 
papilla,  calculi  in  its  lumen,  and  perhaps  other  mechanical  con- 
ditions may  produce  pancreatic  stasis ;  the  fluid  transudes  from 
the  ducts,  possibly  also  from  the  acini,  into  the  surrounding 
tissue,  either  as  a  whole  or  in  part.  The  fat-splitting  ferment. 
steapsin.  thus  attacks  the  peri-pancreatic  fat,  and  in  early  cases 
the  change  will  be  found  there  only.  Later  the  fat  in  more 
distant  situation  is  attacked  and  also  the  pancreatic  tissue  and 
vessels.  A  small  piece  of  human  fat,  stroked  with  a  piece 
of  fresh  and  normal  human  pancreas,  and  kept  in  a  moist  cham- 
ber at  Ixxlv  heat,  will  show  similar  fat  necrosis  after  twelve 
to  twenty-four  hours.     (Sec  Pancreas,  p.  489.) 

As  found  in  the  cadaver  the  tissue  affected  with  fat  necrosis 
is  speckled  with  small,  grayish  points,  about  one  or  two  milli- 
meters in  diameter,  or  they  may  l)e  microscopic,  which  do  not 
pierce  the  tissue  very  far  in  most  cases  and  which  may  feel 
rough  on  palpation.  Under  the  microscope  these  areas  are 
necrotic,  sometimes  contain  crystals  of  fatty  acids,  sometimes 
combinations  with  liitie  which  stain  intensely  with  hematoxylin. 
There  is  often  active  inflammatory  reaction  about  them.  If 
the  process  persists  and  invades  the  blood-vessels  death  may 
follow  from  hemorrhage,  behind  the  peritoneum  or  into  its 
cavity. 

Necrosis  of  Bone. — WTien  the  nutrition  of  a  bone  is  inter- 
rupted by  embolism,  by  stripping  up  a  periosteum,  or  by  the 
effect  of  chemicals,  especially  phosphorous,  a  larger  or  smaller 
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mass  of  it  dits  and  llie  process  is  called  necrosis.  The  dead 
porlion  is  separated  from  the  healthy  by  a  line  of  demarcation, 
and  extruded  or  retained  in  apposition.  The  dead  piece,  called 
the  icqueslrum,  is  variously  eroded  by  the  tissue  juices  and 
may  Iw  on  the  outer  or  the  inner  aspect  of  ihe  bone,  usually 
external  and  in  tjones  of  the  limbs.  In  other  words,  this  is 
I  form  of  gangrene  and  differs  from  that  of  soft  parts  because 
f  tlie  peculiar  nature  of  the  tissue. 

tolysis. — Various  chemicals,  as  carbon  monoxide,  hydro- 

c  acid  and  its  salts,  and  hydrogen  sulphide  stop  the  chief 

1  of  the  red  cells,  oxygenation,  and  thus  may  be  said 

^  ihcir  death ;  the  blood  being  regarded  as  a  tissue  rich 

in  cells  whose  interstitial  substance  is  fluid  in  health,  and  which 

I'  I  all  the  more  complicated  because  it  contains  both  nutriment 
ir  other  tissues  and  products  of  waste.  Other  poisons  destroy 
ie  red  cell  and  liberate  its  coloring  matter,  causing  melhemo- 
bfri'icrnid,  as  oionc,  chlorates,  pyrogallic  acid,  acetanilid,  and 
|my  others.  In  malaria,  relapsing  fever  and  some  other  dis- 
Ues  similar  effects  are  seen.  Since  a  marked  degree  means 
eath  of  the  patient  it  ditTers  from  other  necroses,  but  the  cells, 
lioth  while  and  red,  and  the  plasma,  are  altered  and  function- 
loss,  dead  in  other  words,  and  strictly  the  case  may  be  an  ex- 
ample of  necrosis.     (See  also  Immunity,  theory  6,  p.  240.) 

Gangrene — Necrosis  with  Putrefaction. — Any  necrosed  area, 
by  ihc  entrance  of  saprophytic  bacteria,  may  begin  to  undergo 

» process  of  protcid  decay,  the  continuous  chemical  decom- 
tions  and  rearrangements  which  soften  and  finally  liquefy 
tissues,  with  the  production  of  gases,  and  resulting  water, 
carbonic  acid  gas  and  anmionia  as  the  end  products.  In  the 
course  of  the  process  many  temporary  nitrogenous  compounds 
are  formed  which  resemble  alkaloids  and  are  highly  poisonous 
to  the  organism.  The  microorganisms  are  many,  from  fungi 
to  spirilla,  and  succeed  each  other  in  groups  after  a  fairly 
regular  order,  but  usually  there  arc  those  present  which  pro- 
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(jangrcnc  occurs  in  two  chief  forms,  moist  and  diy,  the 
former  where  the  tissues  are  still  supplied  with  lymph  and  the 
latter  where  they  simply  mummify;  in  the  former  emphysema 
is  more  common  than  in  the  latter.  A  small  portion  of  another 
and  larger  part,  if  gangrenous,  is  called  a  sphacelus  or  slough. 
Where  either  form  occurs  in  the  old  from  weak  heart  and  dis- 
eased arteries  it  is  called  senile  gangrene.  Where  no  cause  can 
l)e  discovered  but  eating  rye  flour  which  has  been  spoiled  by 
claviceps  purpurea  (the  source  of  ergot),  it  is  called  raphania 
and  frequently  has  broken  out  in  epidemic  form.  Toxic  and 
infectious  gangrene  are  terms  which  explain  themselves.  Neu- 
ropathic gangrene  is  partly  the  result  of  disordered  nutrition, 
as  from  pressure  over  a  bony  prominence,  and  partly  the  result 
of  disordered  innervation;  this  occurs  most  commonly  as  bed- 
sores. Other  examples  may  be  found  in  perforating  ulcer  oc- 
curring^ in  disease  of  the  cord,  symmetrical  gangrene  (Ray- 
naud's disease)  of  distal  portions  of  the  body,  fingers,  toes  and 
cars,  joint  lesions  in  locomotor  ataxia,  etc.,  where  blood  supply 
is  probably  also  a  factor.  Heside  the  local  process  in  gangrene 
the  absorption  of  nitrogenous  products  (ptomaines)  and  en- 
trance of  bacteria  into  the  general  circulation  are  of  g^eat 
chnical  iniiK)rtance. 

Al'l'ENDIX    TO   ClIAITER   V.         DeATH  I     PoST   MORTEM    CHANGES. 

The  definition  of  death  must  be  so  broad  as  to  apply  to  all 
living  things,  and,  as  the  essential  thing  in  life  is  function,  it 
must  refer  to  that.  Anatomical,  that  is,  structural  changes  fol- 
low, or  if  they  precede  arc  not  fatal  till  function  ceases;  thus 
when  l)oth  lungs  are  nearly  solid  from  lobar  pneumonia  and 
the  patient  breathes  with  only  a  small  part  of  one,  he  is  still 
alive  until  the  function  of  respiration  stops,  and  the  anatomical 
condition  may  even  be  on  the  road  to  recovery.  Hence  death 
is  that  condition  of  an  organism  in  which  further  metabolism 
is  impossible. 
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The  three  essential  functions  are  respiration,  circulation  and 
innervation.  Other  functions  however  important  nay,  and 
normally  do  pass  through  periods  of  quiet,  these  three  never 
pause  during  life.  Respiration  may  be  reduced  to  one  or  two  a 
minute,  as  in  opium  coma,  circulation  may  fall  to  thirty-five 
heart  beats  or  less  a  minute,  and  innervation  be  so  disordered 
that  the  other  two  are  irregular,  intermittent  and  too  feeble  to 
be  discerned,  but  metabolism  goes  on,  no  matter  how  little,  and 
while  that  is  possible  there  is  no  death.  When  the  boundary  is 
passed  beyond  which  metabolism  cannot  be  reawakened,  at 
that  instant  somatic  death  occurs,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases 
it  is  impossible  to  say  at  what  second  this  happens.  Death 
may  occur  at  an  advanced  age  through  apparent  failure  of  all 
the  bodily  powers,  and  statistically  this  accounts  for  about  6—8 
deaths  per  thousand  living.  At  any  other  time  of  life  we  re- 
quire an  explanation  of  the  cause  or  at  least  the  manner  of 
the  death,  and  the  causes  of  disease  already  given  are  also 
causes  for  some  deaths.  Obviously  an  organ  which  has  had 
to  work  harder  than  normally,  as  the  heart  in  chronic  cardiac 
disease,  reaches  a  condition  of  senility  before  other  organs  and 
is  exhausted  before  general  old  age ;  and  a  tissue  which  has 
suffered  from  a  chronic  disease  will  be  less  resistant  to  another, 
so  a  lung  in  tuberculosis  is  easily  affected  by  lobar  pneumonia. 
Or  the  destruction  of  tissue  may  not  leave  enough  for  normal 
function,  as  when  a  kidney  is  atrophied  by  the  pressure  of 
hydronephrosis.  In  many  cases  death  is  clearly  secondary,  as 
in  the  kidney  cited,  where  destruction  implies  retained  excreta 
and  uremic  poisoning,  or  when  several  diseases  coexist  and  it 
requires  trained  judgment  to  decide  which  lesion  was  fatal. 

The  function  and  organs  of  locomotion  and  reproduction 
(as  also  the  special  senses)  may  be  lost  without  danger  to  life; 
intestinal  and  hepatic  functions  may  be  stopped  for  several 
days  and  still  death  is  not  inevitable ;  renal  function  may  cease 
for  many  hours ;  but  the  patient  dies  from  failure  of  respiration, 
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Stoppage  of  the  heart  or  lost  innervation.  Death  may  occur, 
then,  by  asphyxia,  by  syncope,  or  by  coma. 

Death  may  be  sudden  after  injury,  loss  of  blood,  severe  men- 
tal shock,  or  when  the  body  is  overwhelmed  by  poison,  as  in 
cart>olic  acid  poisoning  and  fulgurating  cholera;  or  it  may  be 
protracted  through  a  series  of  years,  as  in  locomotor  ataxia, 
part  after  part  becoming  useless  and  function  after  function 
lost,  till  disease  involves  function  essential  to  life,  and  life  ends. 

The  appearance  of  the  dead  body  varies  according  to  its 
blood  content,  the  length  of  time  dead,  the  cause  of  .the  death, 
and  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  medium.  After  great 
hemorrhage  the  surface  is  pale.  If  the  blood  is  present  it  settles 
to  dependent  portions  (hypostatic  congestion),  as  the  back,  the 
lowest  parts  of  the  lungs,  the  spinal  canal  and  back  of  the 
skull ;  when  the  body  has  Iain  prone  corresponding  lividity  of 
the  anterior  half  is  noted.  The  blood  is  still  in  the  vessels,  for 
wherever  pressure  has  been  exerted  it  is  mechanically  squeezed 
along,  leaving  anemic  areas.  It  gathers  especially  in  venous 
radicles  and  remains  fluid.  The  little  that  persists  in  the  larger 
vjsscls  tends  to  clot.  The  post  mortem  lividity  is  cherry  red 
in  poisoning  by  carbon  monoxide.  After  death  the  bodily  tem- 
perature may  rise  for  a  few  hours,  perhaps  explained  by  ter- 
minal infection  and  great  bacterial  activity,  but  usually  it  be- 
gins to  fall  at  once  and  loses  about  one  degree  an  hour  till  the 
surrounding  temperature  is  reached.  The  skin  loses  its  elasticity 
and  tension  and  where  pressure  has  acted  the  body  is  flattened ; 
if  hyperemic  before  death  the  skin  may  not  be  so  afterward,  and 
thus  most  skin  eruptions  disappear  post  mortem.  Where  the 
skin  has  been  rubbed  and  the  epidermis  removed  the  area  be- 
comes dry,  hard,  semi-transparent,  and  looks  as  if  varnished; 
the  conjunctiva  also  dries  and  becomes  darker  and  the  eye- 
balls lose  their  tension. 

The  albumin  of  the  muscles  coagulates  (formation  of  myo- 
sinogen  within  the  sarcolemma;  then  myosin  and  muscle  se- 
rum), it  becomes  acid   (formation  of  sarcolactic  acid),  gives 
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off  carbonic  acid  and  is  shortened  and  diminished  in  volume 
and  friable.*  The  beginning  of  these  changes  is  accompanied 
by  rigidity,  rigor  mortis,  which  begins  at  once  or  a  few  hours 
after  death  in  the  intrinsic  eye  muscles,  then  the  jaw  and  neck, 
upper  extremity  and  thorax,  abdomen  and  lower  extremity, 
lasts  a  few  hours  to  days  and  passes  ofif  as  it  began.  If  de- 
veloped slowly  it  usually  lasts  longer.  Smooth  muscle  is  affected 
as  well  as  striated,  hence  cutis  anserina  from  rigid  arrectores 
pilorum. 

After  a  longer  time  the  superficial  veins  are  marked  out  as 
a  wide,  dark  red  meshwork  from  imbibition  of  blood  coloring 
matter.  Putrefaction  has  begun  where  sulphur  compounds 
(HjjS)  and  bacteria  are  found,  as  in  cecum  and  ascending 
colon,  and  the  action  of  the  sulphur  on  the  hemosiderin  makes 
sulphid  of  iron;  because  this  is  black  and  is  seen  through  the 
yellow  skin  the  effect  is  greenness  of  the  abdomen.  Putrefactive 
odors  are  present  and  the  contents  of  the  alimentary  canal  are 
pushed  out  by  the  forming  gas,  into  the  trachea,  out  of  the 
mouth  as  a  dark  froth  and  out  of  the  rectum.  The  tissues 
soften,  epithelial  and  glandular  first,  connective  last;  fat  from 
the  liver  may  be  driven  up  into  the  lung,  as  also  clots  from 
the  right  side  of  the  heart,  by  the  pressure  of  the  gases ;  super- 
ficial parts  become  swollen,  black  or  green,  emphysematous, 
hair  and  nails  fall  off.  Warmth  and  moisture  favor  the  rapidity 
of  the  changes,  and  they  occur  quickly  in  the  obese  and  in 
infants,  after  the  puerperal  state  and  infectious  disease;  cold, 
leanness,  poisoning  by  alcohol  and  arsenic,  etc.,  retard  them. 

Apparent  death  occurs  when  metabolism  is  reduced  to  its 
lowest  terms  and  it  may  be  a  matter  for  careful  investigation  to 
determine  if  circulation  and  heart  beat,  respiration,  and  in- 
nervation even  in  the  deepest  reflexes,  have  disappeared.     In 


*  Recent  study  tends  to  show  that  there  is  no  such  acidity,  coagulation,  nor 
shortening;    and    that    the    lowering   of    temperature    is    the    chief    factor    in 
producing  rigor  mortis. 
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APPARENT   DEATH,  TESTS. 


doubtful  cases  the  body  should  be  kept  till  positive  evidences 
of  putrefaction  appear,  and  of  course  without  embalming  or 
other  preservative  measure.  Apparent  death  may  occur  in 
catalepsy,  cholera,  electric  discharges,  hysteria,  asph3rxia,  sub- 
mersion and  after  exposure  to  cold.  The  usual  tests  are  — 
ligature  round  finger,  notice  if  swelling  occurs  distally,  or  blood 
flows  from  a  puncture;  mirror  held  to  lips,  collects  moisture 
if  respiration  present;  tissues  illuminated,  as  the  fingers  held 
together  and  a  strong  light  back  of  them,  reddish  look  if  blood 
present,  pale  if  absent;  electric  discharge  to  excite  reflexes; 
X-ray  examination  of  heart  and  lungs  to  detect  movement 
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Appendix— Death:  post  mortem  changes 
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Coagulation 
Caseous 
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Of  fat 
Ot  blood 
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^  Gangrene 


CHAPTER    VI. 
INFLAMMATION  AND  REPAIR. 


Definition. — Inflammation  may  be  conveniently  defined  as 
the  reaction  of  tissues  to  an  injury. 

Etiology. — The  variety  of  factors  concerned  in  inflammation 
is  very  great.  The  principal  exciting  causes  are  mechanical, 
thermal,  electrical  (X-ray),  chemical  and  bacterial.  While  all 
but  the  last  of  these  causes  frequently  act  singly,  exciting 
various  grades  of  inflannnation  in  direct  proportion  to  the  quan- 
tity of  the  agent  present,  bacteria  seldom  figure  alone  as  a  cause 
of  inflammatory  reaction.  The  mere  presence  of  bacteria  is 
seldom  sufticient  to  excite  inflammation  of  a  superficial  tissue ; 
there  must  usually  be  secondary  contributing  causes,  such  as 
a  wound  or  exposure  to  cold,  and  also  a  predisposition  on  the 
part  of  the  individual.  In  the  etiology  of  bacterial  disease, 
therefore,  are  commonly  associated  (i)  exciting,  (2)  con- 
tributing and  (3)  predisposing  factors.  Even  with  the  simpler 
chemical  agents,  contributing  and  predisposing*  factors  are 
often  of  great  importance  in  determining  the  grade  of  in- 
flammation. 

The  accurate  estimate  of  the  relative  importance  of  exciting 
and  contributing  causes  of  inflammation  is  often  an  extremely 
important  and  difticult  question.  The  grade  and  character  of 
the  inflammation  excited  by  various  agencies  are  usually  of 
somewhat  definite  type ;  thus  the  result  of  a  burn  differs  from 
the  lesion  caused  l)y  bacilli.  It  is  an  important  fact  that  the 
first  five  of  the  etiological  agents  mentioned,  when  acting  alone, 
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while  sometimes  capable  of  producing  inflammation  of  purulent 
grade,  yet  are  usually  followed  by  the  less  intense  grades  of 
reaction,  and  that  the  vast  majority  of  purulent  inflammations 
are  of  bacterial  origin.  All  pathogenic  bacteria  may,  but  many 
seldom  do,  excite  purulent  inflammation.  A  purulent  inflam- 
mation is  almost  never  of  purely  tuberculous  origin. 

In  general  bacteria  excite  purulent  inflammations  with  self- 
perpetuating  tendencies,  while  other  agents  induce  non-purulent 
processes  of  self-limiting  type. 

The  Action  of  Bacteria  in  Inflammation. 

Mode  of  Entrance. — Bacteria  usually  enter  the  body,  and 
reach  a  position  where  they  are  capable  of  inducing  disease, 
through  passages  lined  by  mucous  membrane  (respiratory, 
gastro-intestinal,  genito-urinary).  Previous  inflammation  of 
these  mucous  passages,  or  any  form  of  lowered  vitality,  very 
greatly  favor  the  further  development  of  the  inspired  or  in- 
gested microorganisms.  Through  fresh  wounds  which  may  be 
of  minute  size,  pathogenij:  and  non-pathogenic  bacteria  often 
penetrate  the  tissues,  and  finding  conditions  favorable  to  their 
development,  the  former  go  on  to  induce  infectious  processes 
of  varying  extent. 

In  any  case,  the  entrance  of  bacteria  and  their  further  devel- 
opment is  often  greatly  favored  by  their  association  with  various 
chemical  poisons  which  are  capable  of  causing  degeneration, 
and  necrosis,  of  lining  cells. 

The  intact  skin  is  sometimes  penetrated  through  hair-follicles 
and  sebaceous  glands  {sycosis),  and  some  infectious  agents  are 
inoculated  through  the  skin  by  the  bites  of  insects.  Thus  a 
mosquito  carries  malarial  infection,  and  a  tick  the  disease  of 
cattle  known  as  Texas  fever. 

When  infection  of  the  blood  or  internal  viscera  occurs  in  the 
absence  of  any  wound  or  abrasion  of  mucous  or  cutaneous 
surfaces,  by  bacteria  which  ordinarily  require  such  aids  to 
their  entrance,  the  infection  is  said  to  be  cryptog^enic. 
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Mode  of  Action. — Once  within  the  body,  in  mucous  pass- 
ages, in  serous  cavities,  or  in  tissue  spaces,  their  pathogenic 
action  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  effects  of  poisonous 
principles  elaborated  by  the  bacteria,  and  only  to  a  slight  extent 
upon  the  mechanical  effects  of  their  presence. 

These  poisonous  principles  are  of  variable  chemical  nature, 
and  are  produced  under  varying  conditions.  They  have  been 
classed  as  follows: 

Ptomaines  and  Leucomaines  are  crystallizable  alkaloids 
produced  from  tissue-albumins  by  the  action  upon  them  of 
bacterial  growth. 

1.  Ptomaines  are  alkaloids  developed  by  non-pathogenic 
bacteria  growing  in  dead  animal  matter.  They  occur  under 
some  very  peculiar  conditions  and  their  presence  in  decayed 
flesh  is  often  transitory. 

2.  Leucomaines  are  alkaloids  developed  by  pathogenic  bac- 
teria growing  in  living  tissues. 

3.  Toxines  are  poisonous  products  developed  from  tissue 
albumins  by  the  growth  of  pathogenic  bacteria.  They  do  not 
form  salts  with  acids  as  do  ptomaines  and  leucomaines,  and 
are  not  crystallizable. 

4.  Toxalbumins  are  poisonous  principles  thrown  off  from 
the  bodies  of  pathogenic  bacteria.  These  are  usually  specific 
substances,  more  or  less  peculiar  to  each  bacterial  species,  and 
not  only  are  developed  in  the  living  animal  tissues,  but  have 
been  produced  by  cultures  of  bacteria  in  non-albuminous  media. 

Toxalbumins  lose  much  or  all  of  their  toxic  properties  when 
heated  for  one  hour  at  58°  C.  They  do  not  induce  toxic  symp- 
toms immediately  after  injection  into  the  animal  organism,  but 
require  hours  or  even  days  before  giving  rise  to  local  or  con- 
stitutional disturbance.  They  are  extremely  active  in  minute 
quantities.  These  three  facts  favor  the  view  that  the  specific 
poisonous  substances  produced  by  bacteria  are  enzymes  or 
ferments,  but  the  present  knowledge  does  not  warrant  a  positive 
opinion  on  this  subject. 
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Wtiilc    ptomaines,   leucomaines   and   toxines.   when    injected  I 

mal  organism,  induce  symptoms  which  often  have 
Ltle  resemblance  to  the  clinical  disease  set  up  by  the  bacterium 
the  living  tissues,  toxalbumins,  on  the  other  hand, 
iually   iiiiiiate    a  train   of   symptoms   closely    resembling  ihe 

disease  exciled  by  each  particular  bacterium. 
Qactciial  inflammations  arc  excited  then  by  the  effects  upon  I 
issue  cells  of  the  various  poisonous  principles,  which  by  chei 
i1  action  cause  degenerative  changes  and  the  subsequent  tra 
vascular  and  cellular   processes.     Comparatively  little   ir 
irtance  can   be  attached  lo  the  withdrawal   of  nourishment  I 
;rom  local  infected  tissues  to  the  growing  bacteria,     Constilu-  | 
1  symptoms  are  produced  by  the  absorption  of  poisonous  I 
products  by  the  blood  current  and  their  distribution  throughout  I 
the  system.    This  is  called  toxemia. 

In  very  susceptible  individuals  infected  by  virulent  bacteria, 
the  hlood  stream  may  be  invaded,  temporarily  and  producing 
distant  metastatic  foci  of  inflammation,  or  permanently  and 
developing  a    general   infection   of  the  blood,   or   bacteremia. 

Intoxication. — When  considerable   quantities  of   ptomaines  ■ 
or  leucomaines  or  of  toxins  and  toxalbumins  are  ingested  and  I 
absorbed,    profound  constitutional   disturbance  may  result   im- 
mediately without  the  further  development  of  bacteria.     Such  J 
a  process  is  called  intoxication. 

Infection. — When  the  progressive  development  of  bacteria  i 
Ihe  body  is  required  before  sufficient  toxic  material  is  present  I 
produce  symptoms,  the  process  constitutes  an  infection. 
Simultaneous  development  of  two  or  more  pathogenic  micro-  I 
organisms  is  called  mixed  infection. 

Certain  pathogenic  bacteria  excite  a  local  inflammation  which 
rcasionally  offers  a  ready  point  of  entrance  for  a  second  more 
irulent  microorganism  and  the  new  germ  begins  at  once  to 
ite  the  inflammatory  process.  Such  an  event  is  called 
ifeclion. 


I04  UAcnow  TO  nrjCBT- 

THE  INFLAMMATORT  PROCESS. 

The  phenomena  comprised  in  the  infiammatonr  pfDOCss  are: 

Degeneration  of  tissne  cells  (initial  injury). 

Changes  in  the  circnlation. 

Exudation. 

Secondary  degeneration  and  death  of  tissue. 

Growth  of  new  tissue. 
These  phenomena  occur  in  a  great  Taricty  of  combinations 
hut  the  predominance  of  one  or  other  of  them  usually  gives  a 
character  to  the  process  on  which  the  nomenclature  of  inflam- 
mation is  based.    Each  of  them  requires  consideration  in  detaiL 

Initial  Injury. 

An  initial  injury  or  degeneration  of  tissue  cells  appears  to 
be  an  essential  preliniinar\*  to  all  inflammatory  processes.  Me- 
chanical injury  may  merely  divide  these  cells  in  two;  heat. 
the  X-ray,  chemical  agents,  and  bacteria  may  cause  slight  or 
severe  alteration  in  the  life  processes  of  the  cells;  but  in  every 
instance  some  grade  of  injury  or  irritation  of  tissue  cells 
appears  to  precede  the  more  readily  recognizable  changes  of 
inflammation.  The  exact  character  of  the  changes  in  tissue 
cells  resulting  from  the  initial  injury-  is  imperfectly  understood 
since  they  arc  oi  delicate  nature  and  are  rapidly  obscured  by 
other  processes,   chiefly  by  disturbances   in  the  blood-vessels. 

Reaction  to  Irritation  Among  Protozoa. 

Pure  illustrations  of  cellular  reaction  toward  irritating  sub- 
stances arc  found  in  the  behavior  of  amebae  and  various 
protozoa  toward  foreign  bodies. 

Observations  on  a  nuilticellular  myxomycete  ^thaltum  septi- 
cum,  and  on  the  Plasmodium  of  Fuligo  have  brought  to  light  the 
existence  in  these  low  organisms  of  a  peculiar  susceptibility 
towards  certain  influences ;  this  is  known  as  chemotaxis. 


REACTION  AMONG  METAZOA.  IO5 

^thalium  septicum  is  a  multicellular  ameboid  organism  which  when  placed 
on  a  moistened  surface  near  a  drop  of  infusion  of  oak-bark  moves  actively 
toward  and  into  the  infusion.  The  Plasmodium  fuligo  is  another  unicellular 
ameboid  organism  which  when  placed  on  a  moistened  surface  near  a  drop  of 
one-pcr-cent.  solution  of  salt,  at  first  moves  away  from  the  solution,  but  later, 
especially  if  needing  water,  it  will  approach  and  enter  the  solution. 

These  observations  illustrate  positive  and  negative  chemo- 
taxis  and  the  transformation  of  negative  into  positive  chemo- 
taxis  by  a  process  of  adaptation.  Similar  observations  may 
be  made  in  human  pathology;  thus  the  tubercle  bacillus  is  not 
positively  chemotactic  to  pus  cells  (polymorphonuclear  leuco- 
cytes), the  colon  bacillus  is.     (v.  p.  219,  Taxis.) 

Reaction  to  Injury  Among  Metazoa. 

In  the  metazoa  the  cells  are  differentiated  into  three  layers, 
an  outer  ectoderm,  an  inner  endoderm,  and  a  middle  mesoderm. 
In  the  lowest  metazoa  {e,  g.  Astropecten)  the  mesoderm  is 
composed  largfely  of  wandering  ameboid  cells.  In  these  organ- 
isms, possessing  no  vascular  nor  nervous  system,  the  reaction 
to  injury  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  wandering  cells  which  englobe 
and  digest  or  expel  foreign  bodies  which  have  penetrated  the 
ectoderm  of  the  animal.  Among  these  lower  metazoa  also  are 
seen  .some  of  the  best  examples  of  a  remarkable  power  of 
regeneration  exhibited  by  injured  cells. 

Among  the  higher  metazoa,  as  man,  the  cellular  reaction  to 
injury  is  best  seen  in  non-vascular  regions  such  as  the  cornea. 
The  reaction  in  the  cornea  may  rarely  be  limited  to  swelling 
and  multiplication  of  the  corneal  corpuscles,  which  replace  those 
destroyed  by  irritants  (as  zinc  chloride)  without  the  interven- 
tion of  wandering  cells  or  the  appearance  of  vascular  changes. 
Usually,  however,  many  wandering  cells  gather  through  the 
lymph  spaces  to  the  site  of  the  injury,  where  they  remove 
foreign  matter  and  protect  the  regenerating  corneal  corpuscles. 
Even  then  the  reaction  to  the  injury  may  be  limited  to  the  cells 
and  no  vascular  disturbance  is  present. 

The  phenomena  of  inflammation  thus  far  considered  include 
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of  instances,  even  of  rapid  primary  union,  sections  through  I 
line  of  incision  will  show  some  (lead  lissne-cells.  a  considerable  J 
numlier  of  leucocytes,    and   some  exudation    from   the  blood- 
Tesscla. 


Marked   Vascular  Reaction. 
Exudative    Inflammation.^  The    n 


(Secondary  Union.) 

changes  which  characterize   inflammatory  reaction   have  been 
r  most  completely  studied  in  clean  wounds  of  the  web  of  Ihc  | 
I  frog's  foot. 

The   injury   causes,    first,    probably   through    the    vasomotor  ] 

I  mechanism,  a  dilation  of  the  capillaries  of  the  part,  an  increased  I 

[  Bow  of  Mood  which  continues  for  alKiut  an  hour.    Then  follows  ] 

1  sta^e  nf  slowing  of  the  blood  current  and  certain  peculiar  1 

Ganges  in  the  disposition  of  the  blood  cells  and  plasma. 
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I  The  leucocytes   increase  in  number,  they  gather  along  the  ] 

lothelial  walls  of  the  vessels,  adhere  to  the  swollen  sticky 

lolhclium,  and  by  virtue  largely  of  their  ameboid  properties 

Iwy  push  their  way  through  or  between  the  endothelial  cells 

I  into  Ihc  surrounding  tissues,  and  especially  to  the  surface 

wound.    This  process  is  called  etnigralion  of  leucocytes. 


I08  .    SUPPURATION. 

Through  the  openings  loosened  by  the  passage  of  white  cells, 
or  more  often  through  ruptures  in  the  endothelial  wall,  aided 
by  increased  blood-pressure,  red  cells  also  pass  out  of  the  ves- 
sels, the  process  being  called  diapedesis  of  red  cells.  This 
process   is   more   common   in   severe   bacterial  inflammations. 

Exudation  of  blood-serum  accompanies  or  rather  precedes 
emigration  and  diapedesis.  Through  the  swollen  and  more 
permeable  endothelial  cells  the  fluids  of  the  blood,  under  in- 
creased pressure,  are  forced  through  the  vessel  walls  to  infiltrate 
the  supporting  tissues  or  appear  on  the  surface  of  the  wound. 
There  is  evidence  also  that  the  altered  endothelial  cells  to  some 
extent  exert  a  true  secretory  action  in  discharging  the  blood- 
plasma.  All  these  three  processes  tend  to  obscure  the  purely 
cellular  reaction,  which  is  nevertheless  present  and  becomes 
apparent  in  the  process  of  repair.  After  the  vascular  disturb- 
ance has  somewhat  subsided  the  proliferation  of  connective 
tissue  cells,  the  budding  of  new  capillaries  from  the  adjoining 
small  vessels,  and  the  condensation  of  the  new  intracellular 
substance,  may  be  seen  in  sections  of  wounds  which  are  under- 
going repair. 

The  above  course  of  events  is  seen  in  surgical  wounds  which 
heal  l)y  secondary  union  in  which  the  abundant  exudate  pre- 
vents immediate  cohesion  of  the  divided  surfaces  and  healing 
begins  only  after  the  exudation  has  partly  subsided,  and  usually 
progresses  from  the  bottom  of  the  wound  outward.  In  some 
cases  in  which  exudation  rapidly  subsides,  as  it  should  do  in 
all  aseptic  surgical  wounds,  secondary  cohesion  of  divided 
surfaces  may  occur,  and  healing  follows  after  a  variable 
period  as  in  "  primary  union."  If  the  cut  surfaces  are  per- 
manently held  apart  no  cohesion  can  occur,  and  healing  takes 
place  by  a  slower  process  called  granulation,  which  is  best  seen 
after  suppurative  inflammation. 

3.  Intense  Vascular  Reaction.  Suppurative  Inflamma- 
tion.— When  pyogenic  microorganisms  are  carried  into  a  wound 
and  conditions  are  favorable  for  their  growth,  a  more  intense 
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f  inflammation  h  csciteil,  which  is  usually  of  the  lype 

ailed  "  suppurative."    This  process  is  best  followed  in  tissues  1 

)  which  pure  cultures  of  pyogenic  cocci  have  been  injected  i 
taiperi  mentally. 

I  Within   four  hours  after   such  injection  ihc  vessels   in  the  ] 

^ighborliooil  have  been  found  to  be   gorged  with  blood,  the  I 

blood  current  slowed,  and  leucocytes  increased  in  number  and  I 

partly  adherent  to  the  vessel  wails.    Such  a  condition  is  termed  j 
acute  congestion. 


C«*KWtA      UN    T  MUI. 
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\  After  ten  to  twelve  hours    ncreas  ng  numbers  of  leucocytes 

nigrated  from  the  vessels  until  the  tissue  is  thickly  in- 

Eliratcd  by  these  wandering  cells  lying  in  (he  distended  lymph 

Oiapcdcsis  of  red  cells  occurs  in  greater  or  less  dc- 

',  and  exudation  of  fluids  from  the  blood  is,  in  some  cases,  a 

romincnt  feature. 


RESOLUTION. 


When  such  an  inflaramation  occurs  in  a  superficial  surface, 
such  aa  a  mucous  membrane,  the  emigrated  leucocytes,  extruded 
red  cells,  exuded  serum  and  exfoliated  lining  cells  form  a 
copious  purulent  discharge  from  the  surface,  and  do  not  damage 
the  tissue  by  being  retained  under  pressure.  In  deeper  tissues, 
from  which  the  exudeil  elements  do  not  readily  escape,  their 
presence  is  more  serious,  and  tends  to  obstruct  the    flow  of 


blood  and  to  lead  to  degenerative  changes  in  ihe  tissue  cells 
of  the  affected  region.  Nevertheless,  in  either  situation  the 
process  may  not  go  beyond  the  infihration  of  the  tissues  witli 
leucocytes  and  serum,  and  resolution  follows  without  permanent 
damage  to  the  tissue.  A  common  example  of  this  resolution 
is  observed  in  the  last  stage  of  lobar  pneumonia. 


granulation;  necrosis. 

■aling  of  simple  suppuralivc  inflammalions  takes  place  J 
after  the  subsidence  of  vascular  disturbance,  by  the  absorptioal 
of  fluid  exudate,  and  the  liquefaction  (largely  by  digest! 
ferments),  and  absorption  of  the  cellular  exudate. 

Healing  by  Granulation  Tissue- — Wlien  suppuration  c 
curs  in   surgical   wounds  all  attempt  at  cohesion  of  surfaces 
commonly  fails  and  the  wound  is  closed  from  the  bottom  up    i 
k  by  a  slow  process  called  healing  by  granulation.     Here,  after  I 
partial  subsidence  of  exudation,  new  capillaries  develop  front  t 
cut  surface,  forming  minute  projecting  tufts,  supported  by    ■ 
I  connective -tissue  cells,  with  a  little  intracellular  substance 
bnd  many  wandering  cells;  this  is  known  as  granulation  tissue, 
fucli  tissue  has  a  granular  surface,  owing  to  the  projecting 
tufts  of  vessels.    By  gradual  increase  in  the  quantity  and  density 
bf  the  intracellular  subslancc.  disappearance  of  cells  and  ob- 
Eteration  of  vessels,  the  tissue  is  transformed  into  dense  con- 
KClive  tissue  forming  a  scar  or  cicatrix.     Epithelium  finally 
»vers  the  wound  by   gradual  proliferation  inward  from   the  I 
Pent  edges. 

InSammatory  Reaction  with  Local  Death  of  Tissue. 
Necrotic  Inflammation.  —  When  bacterial  inflammation 
reaches  a  suppurative  grade  in  a  confined  tissue  it  seldom 
resolves  without  causing  some  death  of  tissue  and  forming  an 
ibsccss.  The  additional  element  of  death  of  tissue  throws  this 
into  the  class  of  necrotic  inflammation.  J 

The  course  of  events  in  abscess  formation  may  be  carefully  j 
Hollowed  experimentally.  The  affected  tissue  becomes  so  thickly  I 
bfiltraled  with  leucocytes  and  so  much  distended  by  exuded  I 
jtuids  thai  the  vessels  are  compressed  and  occluded.  .Ml  tissue.! 
»lls  thus  cut  off  from  nourishment  promptly  undergo  acute  J 
jfiecrosis  and  become  more  or  less  fluid.  In  some  cases  death  I 
and  liquefaction  of  tissue  occur  apparently  before  there  is  I 
[ytifTicicnt  exudate  to  compress  the  vessels,  and  the  death  ofl 
then  referable  principally  to  the  necrotic  action  otj 
iclerinl  loxincs. 


112  ABSCESS  FORMATION. 

Sections  through  the  region  of  an  abscess  disclose  the  pres- 
ence of  (i)  a  central  cavity  containing  semi-fluid  necrotic 
material  composed  of  fragmented  tissue  cells,  leucocytes,  red 
cells,  and  usually  an  abundance  of  microorganisms.  About  this 
area  there  is  (2)  a  zone  of  tissue  in  a  state  of  intense  purulent 
infiltration,  while  still  further  from  the  necrotic  center  (3) 
the  tissues  arc  in  a  state  of  intense  congestion.  Microorganisms 
in  variable  numbers  may  be  found,  partly  in  tissue  spaces, 
partly  englobed  in  tissue  cells  and  leucocytes,  in  all  parts  of 
the  abscess-wall,  even  to  the  edges  of  the  congested  area. 

Healing  of  an  abscess  progresses  slowly  and  is  greatly  facili- 
tated by  evacuation  of  the  contents  of  the  cavity  and  approxi- 
mation of  its  walls.  The  vascular  disturbance  may  then  rapidly 
subside,  exudation  decreases,  proliferation  of  connective-tissue 
cells  and  blood-vessels  begins,  and  healing  progresses  as  after 
simple  suppurative  inflammation,  with  the  development  of  gran- 
ulation tissue.  A  form  of  secondary  cohesion  of  the  abscess 
walls  may  occur  which  greatly  diminishes  the  space  to  be  filled 
by  granulation  tissue.  All  dead  tissue  is  replaced,  not  in  its 
original  type,  but  invariably  by  granulation  tissue  and  its  final 
product,  cicatricial  tissue. 

When  the  abscess  is  not  evacuated  healing  is  much  slower. 
While  considerable  amounts  of  necrotic  material  may  be  re- 
moved by  absorption  and  its  remaining  bulk  reduced  by  desic- 
cation, large  abscesses  often  leave  some  necrotic  matter  which 
becomes  surrounded  bv  a  fibrous  wall  and  encvsted.  When  the 
abscess  is  evacuated,  but  the  walls  are  held  apart,  suppuration 
continues,  the  walls  become  lined  by  granulation  tissue,  which, 
being  highly  inflamed  and  discharging  considerable  pus,  is 
sometimes  called  a  pyogenic  membrane. 

Inflammatory  Reaction  with  Diffuse  Death  of  Tissue. 

Diphtheritic  Inflammation. — Some  intense  chemical  irri- 
tants  and   some  bacteria,   notably   the   bacillu§   gf  diphtheria, 


GANGRENE. 


11  acling  upon  raucous  membranes,  cxdle  an  intense  grade 
inflammation  characterized  by  considerable  fibrinous  ar.d  . 
I'purulcnt  exudation,  and  rapid  death  of  superficial  tissues.  The 
K  coagulated  fibrin  entangles  the  elements  of  necrotic  tissue,  and 
I  tends  to  form  a  false  membrane  adherent  to  the  surface  of  the 
llnHamed  part,  whence  the  term  pseudo-mem  bra  nous  intlamma- 
I  tion  is  often  applied  to  the  process.  Some  forms  of  spreading 
F  suppurative  inflammation  of  deeper  parts  cause  rapid  death  of 
I  considerable  areas  of  tissue,  and  much  fibrinous  (exudate,  and 
I  some  writers  apply  the  term  diphtheritic  inflammation  to  this 
I  process  also.  An  example  of  this  is  the  so-called  diphtheri 
I- erysipelas.  Healing,  if  it  occurs,  follows  the  same  course 
L  in  simple  necrotic  inflammation. 

Gangrenous  Inflammation. — In  some  forms  of  virulent^ 
uid  specilic  bacterial  infection,  but  alsp  as  a  result  of  cold. 
Ileal,  pressure  (bed-sores),  ergot  poisoning,  and  disease  of  the 
I  nervous  system  (syringomyelia),  necrosis  of  tissue  o 
lidly  and  affects  large  areas.  This  type  of  inflammation  is  called 
I  gangrenous  and  the  process  gangrene.  The  necrosis  is  here 
I  the  result  of  the  ferment  action  of  bacterial  toxins  or  of  com- 

iion  of  blood-vessels  with  anemia,  or  of  the  peculiar  effects  | 
I  of  heat,  cold,  etc.    The  dead  tissues  remain  for  a  time  attached  I 
Bto  the  living,  but  may  be  eventually  thrown  off  as  a  slough  or 
Byphacelus  by  the  exudation  of  leucocytes  and  serum  along  a 
I  line  of  demarcation.    When  the  tissues  remain  moist  from  the  \ 
I  presence  of  much  inflammatory  exudate  the  term  moist  { 
Igrcnc  is  applied.    Often  there  is  little  exudation,  and  the  evap<il 
loration  of  fluids  leaves  the  dead  part  comparatively  dry  (dry  ■ 
I  gangrene,   mummification).     Most    bacterial    infections   induce 
P  moist  gangrene.     Senile  gangrene,  due  to  disease  and  occlusion 
of  peripheral  arteries,  and  most  other  non-bacterial  varieties 
tend  toward  desiccation  and  dry  gangrene.     Some  specific  bac- 
teria which  often  excite  gangrenous  inflammation  are  active 
gas-farmers,  and  the  resulting  sphacelus 
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bubbles  and  is  emphysematous.    Among  these  are  bac.  aerogenes 
capsulatus  and  other  putrefactive  species. 

When  simple  suppurative  inflammation  attacks  the  periosteum 
of  long  bones,  conditions  are  peculiarly  favorable  for  the  oc- 
clusion of  the  nutrient  artery  supplying  the  shaft  of  the  bone. 
When  these  vessels  become  occluded  large  portions  of  the 
shaft  become  necrotic  and  by  reactive  inflammation  the  dead 
mass  is  slowly  extruded  as  a  sequestrum. 

Invasion  of  the  Blood  Stream  by  Bacteria. 

Septicemia^  Bacteremia. — In  all  the  bacterial  inflamma- 
tions thus  far  considered,  the  bacteria  are  confined  more  or  less 
completely  to  the  site  of  the  local  inflammation  and  few  reach 
the  general  circulation.  In  some  virulent  infections  in  sus- 
ceptible individuals,  bacteria  reach  the  general  circulation  and 
are  to  be  found  nearly  constantly  in  cultures  of  the  blood.  This 
condition  is  called  scfticcmia. 

There  is  considerable  latitude  in  the  present  application  of 
the  term  septicemia.  Some  authors  apply  it  indiscriminately  to 
any  condition  in  which  there  are  symptoms  of  grave  constitu- 
tional disturbance  from  absorption  of  toxins  from  a  local 
inflammatory  focus  even  when  no  bacteria  can  be  found  in 
the  blood.  This  usage  robs  the  term  of  special  significance, 
since  there  is  more  or  less  absorption  of  toxins  in  all  inflam- 
matory processes.  It  is  better  to  limit  the  term  to  those  con- 
ditions in  which  bacteria  may  be  found  in  the  blood,  the  best 
example  of  which  is  found  in  general  infection  of  the  bloood 
by  the  streptococcus  pyogenes.  It  remains  true,  however,  that 
bacteria  may  be  discharged  into  the  blood  from  inflammatory 
foci  at  intervals,  but  if  promptly  removed  by  leucocytes  and 
endothelial  cells  they  cannot  be  demonstrated  in  the  blood  by 
cultures. 

If  the  trend  of  usage  should  limit  the  term  septicemia,  as 
present  indications  seem  to  contraindicate,  to  that  somewhat 
characteristic  set  of  clinical  symptoms  which  is  associated  with 
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profound  intoxication  by  bacterial  products,  then  the  invasion 
of  the  blood  stream  by  the  bacteria  themselves  may  be  desig- 
nated as  bacteremia.  At  present  clinicians  constantly  use  the 
term  septicemia  to  imply  that  there  is  invasion  of  the  blood 
stream  by  bacteria,  and  the  latter  unequivocal  term  is,  for  this 
and  other  reasons,  comparatively  unrecognized. 

In  some  cases  of  bacterial  invasion  of  the  blood  the  micro- 
organisms are  carried  by  the  blood  current  to  distant  organs  in 
which  they  lodge  and  give  rise  to  local  metastatic  abscesses. 
Such  a  condition  is  termed  pyemia.  In  cases  of  pyemia,  cul- 
tures from  the  blood  are  usually  negative  till  shortly  before 
death. 

In  some  cases  there  are  symptoms  of  profound  intoxication 
by  bacteria  and  their  products,  as  well  as  the  development  of 
metastatic  abscesses  and  the  condition  is  sometimes  termed 
septico' pyemia. 

Resume. — It  thus  appears  that  the  inflammatory  process 
may  consist  in: 

1.  A  reaction  limited  entirely  to  the  fixed  cells  of  the  tissue, or 

2.  A  cellular  reaction  plus  congestion  of  the  vessels,  or 

3.  Cellular  reaction  with  congestion,  to  which  is  added  exu- 
dation of  blood  cells  and  serum,  or 

4.  Cellular  reaction  may  be  delayed  and  the  exudation  may 
be  prominent  and  consist  largely  of  leucocytes  (suppurative 
inflammation),  or 

5.  To  the  suppurative  process  may  be  added  death  of  tissue 
and  abscess  formation  (necrotic  inflammation),  or 

6.  Necrosis  of  tissue  may  be  prominent  from  the  first  (diph- 
theritic inflammation),  or 

7.  Rapid  necrosis,  with  putrefaction,  involving  large  areas 
of  tissue  may  be  the  chief  feature  (gangrenous  inflammation), 
or 

8.  Bacteria  may  temporarily  or  permanently  invade  the  blood 
stream  (septicemia,  bacteremia). 
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THE  SEPARATE  FACTORS  IN  EXUDATIVE 

INFLAMMATION. 

We  have  thus  far  indicated  the  phenomena  which  occur  in 
the  different  grades  of  acute  inflammation.  It  is  necessary 
to  consider  more  in  detail  some  of  the  processes  concerned. 

The  Vascular  Changes. 

After  fhe  initial  acceleration  of  the  blood  current  the  slowing 
of  the  local  circulation  may  progress  until  there  is  little  or  no 
movement  of  the  blood,  and  a  condition  of  partial  or  complete 
stasis  is  established.  This  is  often  followed  by  coagulatiop  of 
the  blood  in  the  vessel,  which  thus  becomes  thrombosed.  If 
the  thrombosis  occurs  in  large  or  medium  sized  vessels  a  portion 
of  the  thrombus  may  be  dislodged  and,  reaching  the  blood 
current,  may  be  carried  to  distant  organs  till  it  lodges  in  a 
smaller  vessel.  This  process  is  called  embolism,  and  the  lodging 
mass  an  embolus.  Emboli  containing  bacteria  are  probably  the 
means  of  origin  of  many  metastatic  abscesses  in  pyemia. 

Infarction. — Areas  of  tissue  cut  off  from  their  blood  sup- 
ply by  embolism  undergo  a  series  of  changes,  tending  toward 
necrosis.  This  process  is  called  infarction  and  the  affected 
area  an  infarct.    When  blood  from  collateral  vessels  makes  its 
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way  by  reflux  into  the  infarcted  region,  this  area  becomes 
engorged  with  blood  by  the  backward  flow,  and  since  the 
natural  forces  of  circulation  are  cut  off,  the  blood  coagulates 
in  the  infarct.  This  process  is  called  red  infarction.  In  certain 
tissues  collateral  circulation  is  absent  or  imperfect  (brain),  no 
backward  flow  is  established,  the  infarcted  area  remains  blood- 
less and  light-colored,  and  the  process  is  called  white  infarction. 

The  Fluid  Exudate. 

Another  important  series  of  vascular  changes  is  largely  de- 
pendent upon  stasis  in  vessels  in  inflamed  tissues,  (i)  Owing 
principally  to  lack  of  nutrition,  the  endothelial   cells  become 


swollen  ami  Ihe  spaces  between  them  Iweome  wiil;:r,  a  concliti 
I    which  favors  the  exil  not  only  of  hlooil  ci;lls  but  also  of  blood-  ] 
serum.     Other  factors  favoring  the  exudation  of  scrum  are: 
{2)  the  increased  blood-pressure  in  the  distended  vessels,  (3)  j 
nutritive  changes  in  ihc  vessel  wall,  (4)  alteration  in  the 
position  of  the  blood,   (5)   and  changes  in  osmc^c  tension  ofll 
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the  intracellular  fluids,  while  it  is  probable  (6)  that  the  irritate 
endoihelium  exerts  a  secretory  action  in  the  exudative  proccu.Q 
Owing  to  different  combinations  of  these  factors  the  qualitffl 
of  the  exudate  varies  widely. 

When  increased  blood- pressure  alone  is  present,  as  in  cases^ 
of  chronic  endocarditis,  the  discharged  fluid  is  called  a  irans- 
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udate  and  contains  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  more  easily 
diffusible  albumin  of  the  blood,  serum- albumin. 

When  a  true  inflammatory  process  affects  a  connective -tissue 
or  serous  membrane,  the  exudate  usually  shows  a  higher  pro- 
portion of  albumins  and  a  larger  ratio  of  the  less  diffusible 
blood-albumin,  se  mm -globulin,  of  which  the  presence  indicates 
a  more  serious  alteration  in  the  vessel  wall.    Tissues  inflUnited 

Fig.  14. 
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by  these  fluid  exudates  are  said  to  be  edematous,  or  in  a  state 
of  edema.  Some  forms  of  inflammation  are  characterized  by 
the  exudate  of  much  fibrinogen,  which  soon  coagulates,  yielding 
a  fibrinous  deposit.  In  suppurative  inflammation  the  exudate 
is  composed  of  variable  quantities  of  serum- album  in.  globulin, 
fibrin  and  leucocytes.     While  albumin,  globulin,  and,  in  most 
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cases,  fibrin,  are  usually  completely  absorbed  in  the  iiealinj 
process,  the  presence  of  many  leucocytes  in  the  interstice 
a  tissue  is  commonly  followed  by  a  more  or  less  (lermaneiit  de- 
posit of  mucin,  and  recovery  of  function  is  slow  or  incomplete. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  a  purulent  infiltration  has  a  morrj 
serious  prognosis  than  a  simple  serous  process. 

The  Cellular  Exudate. 


(o)  Red  Cells. — The  diapedesis  of  red  blood  cells  is 
prominent  feature  in  some  exudative  inflammaiions.  Their 
exit  results  from  a  loss  of  continuity  of  the  vessel  wall  and 
from  increased  blood- pressure.  Such  exudates  are  blood-stained 
or  bloody,  and  are  described  as  sanguinoleni  or  sero-sanguino- 
Icnt  according  to  the  proportion  of  serum  in  the  exudates. 
Dloody  exudates  usually  indicate  an  intense  form  of  liaclerial 
infection,  and  the  loss  of  blood  is  most  abundant  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  process.  Vascular  tissues  most  often  yield  hem- 
orrhagic exudates  and  some  pathogenic  bacteria  have  a  special 
tendency  to  excite  hemorrhage.  Among  these  may  be  men- 
tioned bac.  coli  communis,  bac.  tuberculosis. 

Hemorrhagic   diathesis  is   a  term  applied  to  an  obscure 
constitutional  predisposition  toward  hemorrhages,  which  here_ 
occur  from  slight  traumatism  or  ordinary  bacterial  infiami 
lions. 

(6)  The  Leucoc3rte8  in  Infiamniation.  Leucocytosis. 
The  importance  of  leucocytes  in  inflammation  has  been  clearly 
shown  in  the  lower  metazoa.  in  tiieir  behavior  toward  foreign 
bodies,  which  they  englobc  and  digest  or  excrete.  Although 
several  varieties  of  new  cells  arc  found  in  inflamed  tissues, 
the  polynuclear  ncutrophile  leucocytes  are  the  most  important 
variety,  and  it  is  an  increase  of  this  variety  of  cell  which  is 
usually  indicated  by  the  term  leucocytosis. 

In  nearly  all  forms  of  exudative  inflammation,  especiaUy  in 
the  suppurative  type  of  bacterial  origin,  the  leucocytes  have  an 
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important  part  to  fulfill.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  process  the 
congested  vessels  are  usually  found  to  contain  an  excess  of 
white  cells,  which  it  can  be  positively  stated  are  attracted  to 
the  locality  by  the  presence  of  bacteria  and  their  products. 
This  attractive  force  has  been  called,  as  stated,  positive  chemo- 
taxis.  Negative  chemotaxis  or  a  repelling  force  of  bacteria 
upon  leucocytes  probably  exists,  but  it  is  difficult  to  find  any 
clear  illustration  of  it.  So  active  is  this  attractive  force  that 
the  leucocytes  will  sometimes  overcome  considerable  obstacles 
in  order  to  reach  the  bacteria. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  the  mechanical  sifting  of  the  cohe- 
sive leucocytes  by  the  swollen  endothelium  may  explain  much 
of  the  local  afflux  of  leucocytes,  but  it  has  been  shown  that  the 
**ttractive  force  is  exerted  not  merely  in  the  inflamed  focus  but 
at  a  distance.  Moreover,  all  the  local  changes  in  the  blood-ves- 
nels  may  exist  in  some  forms  of  inflammation  without  any  local 
afflux  of  leucocytes.  This  has  been  observed  in  diphtheria  in 
susceptible  animals.  Further,  in  most  bacterial  infections  the 
leucocytes  are  increased  in  number  not  only  around  the  inflamed 
tissue  but  throughout  the  general  circulation  as  well,  and  in 
their  sites  of  origin,  the  lymphoid  tissues,  pronounced  evidence 
of  increased  formation  of  leucocytes  has  been  found  to  accom- 
pany distant  suppurative  inflammations.  We  have,  therefore, 
to  distinguish — (i)  a  local  and  (2)  a  general  intravascular 
increase  of  leucocytes,  or  leucocytosis. 

Significance  of  Leucocytosis. — A  long  series  of  experi- 
ments has  shown  that  the  leucocytes  are  one  of  the  important 
means  of  defense  of  the  animal  organism  against  bacterial 
invasion.     (See  Immunity,  p.  238.) 

If  sections  are  made  of  tissues  one  hour  after  the  subcutan- 
eous injection  in  a  rabbit  of  bac,  pyocyaneus,  the  area  surround- 
ing the  bacteria  is  found  to  be  anemic,  while  the  leucocytes 
are  present  in  scanty  numbers,  having  been  apparently  repelled 
or  at  least  not  attracted  by  the  bacteria.  This  period  corres- 
ponds to  a  stage  of  negative  chemotaxis  which  occurs  at  the 
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I  beginning  of  most  infcclious  disease  and  lasts  a  variable  time,! 
Vconliniiing  until  death  in  some  virulent  infections  in  suscepliblaj 

■  Tftnimals  and  persisting  only  a  few  minutes  or  hours  in  mitda 
liinfcctions  or  in  refraclory  subjects. 

If  the  sections  arc  made  several  hours  after  the  inji 
Klhc  leucocytes  arc  found  to  have  gathered  in  large  numbers  at 

e  site  of  the  inoculation.  Many  white  cells  arc  found  to  have 
llbecn  deslroyed  by  the  bacteria  and  their  products,  but  others 
lere  seen  to  have  englobed  the  bacilli  which  may  he  found  in 

■  various  stages  of  degeneration.     Under    favorable    conditions  | 
■'the    leucocytes    succeed    in   englobing   and   destroying   all    the  I 

ia,  after  which  healing  occurs  as  with  aseptic  wounds.! 

■  The  power  to  cnglobe  and  destroy  bacteria  is  called  /'/logoiry- J 

There  are  great  variations  in  the  phagocytic  power  exhibited  , 
I  hy  leucocytes  of  different  animals  toward  pathogenic  bacleriai 
and  this  power  is  capable  of  being  greatly  increased  by  anificia! 
immunization  of  the  animal. 

It  appears  to  be  a  general  rule  that  bacterial  infeclions  which 
Lpursnc  a  favorable  course  are  attended  by  marked  local  affli 
I  leucocytes  which  limit  the  growth  of  the  microorganisms,  i 

mfavorabic  cases  ihere  is  liitle  or  no  leucocytosis.  and  the  I 
!bactcria  spread  rapidly  through  the  tissues  causing  the  death  of  < 

■  the  animal.    A  practical  illustration  of  this  rule  is  seen 
l^well-known  favorable  significance  of  laudable  pus,  of  which  the 

rellowish  color  indicates  a  large  proportion  of  leucocytes.     In 

■  ^treading  necrotic  inflammations,  on    the  other  hand,   a  thin 

■  Unious  pus  is  commonly  discharged  which  contains  compara- 

i-ely  few  leucocytes.     Exceptions  to  the  above  rule  arc  found 

rith  the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis  and  less  completely  with  the 

Wbaciilus  typhosus,  which  have  little  or  no  tendency  to  attract  j 

■leucocytes  or  a[  leasi  affect  only  one  of  the  less  numerous  ofj 

[the  varieties  of  white  blood-cells,  the  mononuclear. 

Further  supiwrt  of  the  importance  of  phagoc>lic  properlie 
Vof  leucocytes  in  inflammation  is  found  in  the  marked  bacteri-  | 
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cidal  action  of  purulent  fluids  in  the  test-tube.  While  many 
body-fluids,  including  blood-serum,  exhibit  considerable  power 
in  inhibiting  the  growth  of  bacteria  in  the  test-tube,  the  most 
actively  bactericidal  animal  fluid  yet  discovered  was  obtained 
from  a  purulent  exudate  into  the  pleural  cavity  excited  by  an 
aseptic  irritant. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  phagoc3rtosis  it  is  necessary  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  the  leucocytes  are  not  the  only  elements 
in  the  body  which  exert  bactericidal  and  phagoc)rtic  properties 
in  inflammation.  The  blood-serum,  as  has  been  said,  lymph, 
and  mucus,  exhibit  varying  degrees  of  bactericidal  activity 
while  endothelial,  epithelial,  visceral,  and  connective-tissue  cells 
all  exhibit  more  or  less  phagocytic  power.  (Phenomenon  of 
PfeifFer.)  Although  there  has  been  much  conflicting  evidence, 
it  may  safely  be  said  that  the  leucocytes  are  important  agents  in 
limiting  bacterial  infections,  while  essential  aid  in  the  function 
is  furnished  by  the  tissue  cells  and  by  tissue  fluids.  Local  leu- 
cocytosis,  therefore,  indicates  the  effort  to  limit  the  spread  of 
bacterial  infection,  while  the  intravascular  leucocytosis  meas- 
ures the  same  effort  to  furnish  leucocytes  at  the  site  of  infection, 
and  to  rid  the  blood  and  system  of  absorbed  bacterial  products. 

Eosinophile  Cells  in  Inflammation. — Some  forms  of  exu- 
dative inflammation  are  attended  by  a  local  increase  in  the 
number  of  eosinophile  leucocytes.  These  cells  are  actively 
ameboid  and  emigrate  from  the  vessels  as  do  the  neutrophile 
leucocytes.  Eosinophile  leucocytes  are  susceptible  to  chemo- 
tactic  influences,  as  are  neutrophile,  but  the  chemical  substances 
exerting  the  influence  are  peculiar.  Ordinary  excitants  of  in- 
flammation have  no  attraction  for  eosinophile  cells,  but  in  many 
subacute  or  chronic  inflammations,  especially  in  the  skin  (pem- 
phigus) or  mucous  membranes  (chronic  bronchitis)  there  may 
be  a  rich  local  eosinophile  leucocytosis.  A  marked  increase  of 
these  cells  in  the  general  circulation  may  accompany  this  local 
afflux,  as  these  cells  are  derived  from  the  bone-marrow,  and  they 
multiply  to  some  extent  after  lodgment  in  the  inflamed  focus. 


LYMPHOCVTES;   PLASMA  CELLS. 

Lymphocytes- — In  some  forms  of  inflammrition,  especially 
of  the  subacute  or  chronic  type,  many  lymphocytes  gather  at 
ihe  inflamraalory  focus.  Since  these  cells  are  not  lacking  in 
amclmid  property  ihcy  may  respond  lo  chemotactic  influences, 
and  their  local  afSux  may  also  be  assisted  by  purely  mechanical 
causes.     It  is  a  rule  thai  those  inflammations  which  exhibit  I 

Fic    15. 


diupcilcait. 


Special  tendency  to  affect  the  lymphatic  system  and  to  spread 
thmngh  lymph-vesseh  induce  lesions  in  which  many  lympht 
cytcs  are  found.     The  classic  instance  of  this  is  luberculosis. 

Plasma  Cells. — In  suliacule  and  chronic  inflammatim 
of  the  new  mnnonnclear  cells  are  larger  than  the  lymphocytes, 
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possess  a  well-defined  layer  of  homogeneous  basophile  proto- 
plasm, and  a  single  compact  and  usually  eccentric  nucleus. 
These  cells  have  been  termed  plasma  cells,  and  much  has  been 
written  on  their  relation  to  forming  connective  tissue.  Their 
origin  and  significance  are  uncertain,  but  they  are  distinguish- 
able from  large  lymphocytes  by  special  stains. 

The  Changes  in  Fixed  Tissue  Cells  in  Exudative 

Inflammation. 

As  already  stated,  the  initial  injury  which  leads  to  inflam- 
mation always  first  affects  the  cells  of  a  tissue,  causing  some 
degree  of  degeneration.  Some  cells  coming  into  immediate 
contact  with  the  injurious  agent  are  at  once  rendered  necrotic, 
and  the  earlier  stages  of  degeneration  are  better  studied  in 
regions  subjected  to  less  violent  action.  The  cells  of  the  renal 
tubules  furnish  illustrations  of  well-defined  stages  of  cellular 
degeneration.  An  earlier  stage  of  degeneration  is  seen  in  the 
chromatolysis  which  ganglion  cells  suffer  under  some  injurious 
influences. 

Regenerative  Changes  in  Cells  in  Inflammation. 

We  have  thus  far  considered  only  the  degenerative  inflam- 
matory changes  in  cells,  but  inflammation  commonly  induces 
some  important  regenerative  processes  in  the  affected  cells. 
Remarkable  examples  of  reproductive  activity  of  injured  cells 
are  seen  in  some  low  animals  (thus  hydra  develops  an  entire 
set  of  tentacles  about  points  of  incision  on  its  stem).  Among 
vertebrates  whose  tissues  are  more  highly  differentiated  acute 
inflammation  causes  more  degeneration  than  regeneration,  espe- 
cially in  the  parts  most  intensely  inflamed,  but  in  surrounding 
areas  marked  evidence  of  proliferation  of  cells  is  usually  ob- 
served, and  it  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  healing 
process  is  largely  the  result  of  the  regenerative  activity  of  endo- 
thelial and  connective-tissue  cells. 


HYPERPLASIA. 


In  fibri  no- purulent  i  nil  annual  ions  of  serous  membranes  strilq 
ing  illustrations  are  seen  of  the  proliferating  tendency  of  i 
flamed  endothelium. 

Subacute  iiidamniatiott  of  serous  membranes  may  consiM 
almost  entirely  of  congestion  of  vessels  and  proliferation  of 
large  numbers  of  lining  cells  and  fibroblasts,  but  with  little  or 
no  exudation.  This  process  is  therefore  sometimes  called  cellu- 
lar inflammation.  The  product  of  such  an  inflammation  is  at 
first  a  tissue  composed  largely  of  the  new  cells  with  a  little 
intracellular  substance  and  some  new  blood-vessels.  Later  the 
tissue  shows  many  of  the  characters  of  fibrous  connective  tissiltt.  1 
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I'urc  examples  of  the  inflammatory  growth  of  new  connective 
liiiiiuc  are  seen  in  some  subacute  inllammaltons  of  the  kidney, 
where  tht  chief  alteration  observed  is  an  increase  in  the  quatl^l 
tity  of  the  supporting  stroma  of  the  organ, 
is   composed   of   new   branching   fibroblasts    (ci 
cells)  and  moist  finely  fibrillaici!  intracellular  substance. 
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In  tuberculous  and  syphilitic  inHanunations  the  chief  result 
may  be  a  proliferation  of  fibroblasts  and  endothelial  cells  but 
usually  there  is  a  moderate  exudation  of  leucocytes  and  serum, 
producing  a  peculiar  type  of  tissue  called  tubercle  tissue ;  it  con- 
sists of  granular  intracellular  substance,  large  epithelioid  fibro- 
blasts, mononuclear  and  polynuclear  leucocytes,  and  giant  cells. 
The  giant  cells  are  a  characteristic  feature  of  tubercle  tissue, 
and  are  formed  usually  by  the  fusion  of  several  cell-bodies 
with  multiplication  of  nuclei.  They  are  occasionally  seen  in 
exudative  inflammation  from  other  causes.  In  some  tubercu- 
lous or  syphilitic  foci,  there  gather  large  numbers  of  mononu- 
clear leucocytes  or  lymphocytes,  which  form  a  characteristic 
type  of  tuberculous  nodule,  called  the  lymphoid  tubercle. 

Those  forms  of  inflammation  which  result  chiefly  in  the 
formation  of  new  tissue  are  called  productive  inflammations. 
The  two  main  types  of  inflammatory  reaction  may  now  be  said 
to  be  (i)  the  exudative  and  (2)  the  productive.  A  great 
many  examples  exist  of  mixed  exudative  and  productive  pro- 
cesses. While  the  final  product  of  productive  inflammation  is 
nearly  always  fibrous  tissue,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  all 
this  fibrous  tissue  is  to  be  classed  as  true  connective  tissue. 
True  connective  tissue  probably  arises  only  from  preexisting 
connective-tissue  cells,  while  the  fibrous  areas  which  result  from 
proliferating  endothelium,  epithelium,  and  leucocytes  have  a 
somewhat  different  significance.  Nevertheless,  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  determine  the  true  origin  of  all  the  fibrous  prod- 
ucts of  chronic  inflammation,  and  equally  difficult  to  follow 
the  fate  of  many  exuded  leucocytes  which  are  nearly  constant 
in  inflammatory  new  connective  tissue.  The  burden  of  proof 
lies  with  those  who  claim  that  leucocytes  may  be  transformed 
into  fibroblasts,  which  has  not  yet  been  demonstrated.  Endo- 
thelium may  undoubtedly  produce  a  tissue  which  closely  re- 
sembles connective  tissue,  but  of  leucocytes  it  can  only  be  said 
that  most  of  them  disappear  or  retain  the  character  of  wander- 
ing cells,  and  that  mononuclear  leucocytes  sometimes  become 
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Inflammatory  and  Non -Inflammatory  Fibrous 
Hyperplasia. 

While  many  deposits  of  new  fibrous  tissue  can  with  ccrtaini 
be  referred  to  an  inflammatory  process,  fibrous  overgrowth  o 
occurs  under  conditions  which  render  an  inflammatory  origin 
improbable.  Thus,  the  dense  connective  tissue  found  in  old 
cases  of  nephritis  or  cirrhosis  of  the  hver  is  clearly  the  result 
of  a  previous  productive  inflammation.  Similarly  the  areas  of 
connective  tissue  which  replace  an  infarct  of  the  spleen  are 
plainly  referable  to  a  reactive  inflammation  excited  by  the 
necrotic  tissue  of  the  infarct. 

On  the  other  hand  the  extensive  overgrowth  which  occurs  ti 
the  female  breast  after  the  menopause  is  certainly  not  referable  1 
to  inflammation,  nor  is  it  of  neoplastic  origin.  The  fibrosis 
which  occurs  in  the  lateral  tracts  of  the  spinal  cord  in  cases  of 
cerebral  apoplexy  has  none  of  the  distinct  antecedents  of  in- 
flammation but  nieirly  follows  the  atrophy  of  the  medullatcd 
fibers,  whose  cells  of  origin  have  been  destroyed  by  a  cerebral 
hemorrhage. 

h  is  therefore  necessary  to  distinguish  between  inflammatoi 
and  non -inflammatory  fibrous  hyperplasia.  The  majority  i 
non -inflammatory  hyperplasias  are  believed  by  many  to  be  refeivf 
able  to  disordered  nutrition  of  the  part,  the  relatively  low  t; 
of  fibrous  tissue  persisting  and  even  increasing  in  nutritive  c 
diiions  which  arc  unsuited  to  cells  of  higher  function.  Thus 
replacement  fibrosis  occurs  in  the  heart  in  proportion  to  atrophy 
uf  the  muscle  cells  and  the  simplest  form  of  this  is  seen  as  a 
senile  change:  is  called  fibrous  myocarditis,  but  it  is  not  strictly 
an  inflammation  or  the  result  of  it  and  hence  does  not  deserve 
the  termination  -itis.  Similar  fibrosis  may  occur  Jn  nearly  all 
tissues. 
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Marked  grades  of  inflammatory  hyperplasia  are  seen  in  other 
tissues.  The  lymph-nodes  in  the  neighborhood  of  an  infected 
wound  are  often  found  much  enlarged,  partly  from  hyperemia, 
or  exudation,  but  principally  from  a  marked  increase  in  the 
number  of  lymphoid  cells,  which  are  actively  stimulated  to  new 
production  by  the  irritant. 

Subacute  and  chronic  inflammations  of  mucous  membranes, 
especially  of  the  nasal  and  uterine  mucosa,  often  result  in  much 
increase  both  of  the  cells  and  the  libers  of  the  stroma,  and  in 
the  number,  length  and  tortuosity  of  the  glands.  Some  of  the 
frequent. 

Fig.    17. 


inflammatory  hyperplasias  in  mucous  membranes  reach  almost 
to  the  grade  of  neoplastic  growth. 

Cell  Division.— Part  of  the  process  of  repair  consists  in 
cell  reproduction.  This  occurs  when  an  injured  tissue  is  regen- 
erated or  its  place  taken  by  other  tissue  cells,  regeneration  be- 
ing less  common  in  higher  animals  than  repair.  Cells  muhiply 
in  two  ways,  indirectly,  by  karyokinesis,  karyamilosis  or  simply 
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mitosis,  and  directly  by  amitosis;  the  former  is  more  frequent 
A  cell  is  a  microscopic  mass  of  protoplasm  provided  with  a 
nucleus  and  exhibiting  function,  and  is  the  ultimate  physical 
unit  of  plants  and  animals.  Roughly  the  cell  may  be  divided 
into  cell  body  or  protoplasm,  nucleus,  enveloping  membranes 
and  certain  other  structures,  as  appears  from  the  diagram: 

Summary  of  the  Parts  of  a  Complete  Typical  Animal  Cell. 


Complete 
typical  cell 


Cell  body  or 

Cytoplasm  or   ^  made  up  of 

Protoplasm 


} 


Nucleus  or 
Karyoplasm 


} 


made  up  of 


I  Spongioplasm  or  cytoreticulum 
a  Hyaloplasm  or  cytolymph 

3  Microsomes 

4  Cell  membraoe  enclosing  all 

Tchro- 

1  Intranuclear  reticulum    <n»*t»n 

2  Karyolyraph  1*^"*° 

3  Karyosomes  or  pseudo-nuclei 

4  Nucleolus 

5  Centrosome 

6  Nuclear  membrane  enclosing  al 


The  cytoplasm  is  granular  or  homogeneous  and  consists  of  a 
meshwork  of  spongioplasm,  called  the  cytoreticulum,  enclosing 
in  its  spaces  the  fluid  hyaloplasm,  the  proportion  between  these 
two  elements  varying  from  time  to  time  and  in  different  cells; 
as  a  rule  the  younger  cells  have  relatively  more  hyaloplasm  and 
less  spongioplasm  and  the  older  the  converse  of  this.  Imbedded 
in  the  cytoplasm  are  many  fine  granules  called  microsomes, 
which  are  seldom  uniformly  disturbed,  but  are  less  numerous 
about  the  periphery,  exoplasm,  and  often  gathered  in  certain 
sections  of  the  cytoplasm;  if  very  numerous  these  microsomes 
give  the  cell  body  a  dark  look.  Fragments  of  foreign  matter 
and  empty  spaces  or  vacuoles  are  also  common  appearances  in 
the  cell  body. 

The  nucleus  is  the  focus  and  source  of  the  cell's  activity; 

usually  it  lies  well  within  the  cell  body  but  occasionally  it  stands 

out  like  the  cornea  on  the  sclerotic.    It  bears  a  certain  relation 

to  the  size  of  the  cell  but  may  occupy  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
0 
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cell  membrane's  capacity  (lymphocyte).  In  form  it  is  spherical, 
ovoid  or  irregular,  and  may  be  single  or  many.  The  only  cells 
normally  without  nuclei  in  the  human  body  are  those  of  the  epi- 
dermis (outer  layer),  of  the  terminal  respiratory  passages  and 
the  red  blood  cells.  The  resting  nucleus  shows  a  nuclear  mem- 
brane of  two  layers,  the  inner  staining  and  called  the  chromatic, 
the  outer  taking  no  stains  and  called  the  achromatic  layer.  This 
encloses  the  karyoplasm,  which  is  made  up  of  a  double  network 
and  holds  lymph  in  the  meshes,  called  karyolymph.  The  net- 
work shows  delicate  fibers  which  do  not  take  stains,  called 
linin,  and  which  support  the  heavier  and  nodular  recticulum  of 
chromatin,  which  is  the  element  with  special  affinity  for  nuclear 
stains;  in  the  latter  certain  nodal  points  of  thickened  material 
are  called  karyosomes  and  simulate  nuclei ;  the  chromatin  may 
be  threads,  rods  or  granules.  The  nucleolus,  or  true  plasma- 
sonic,  is  a  small  body  of  unknown  function  which  takes  the 
nuclear  stains  with  avidity,  lying  free  in  the  cavity  of  the 
nuclear  membrane  or  attached  by  linin  fibers;  at  the  beginning 
of  division  it  is  extruded  and  disappears,  to  return  at  a  later 
stage. 

The  centrosomc  is  a  small  spherical  body  which  acts  as  the 
directing  force  in  the  arrangement  of  the  chromatin  bundles 
during  division ;  it  is  then  surrounded  by  a  halo  of  rays  which 
together  make  the  attraction  sphere  or  archosome. 

The  nuclear  and  cell  membranes  are  comparatively  unim- 
portant envelops  for  the  elements  of  each. 

Function. — Broadly  grouped,  all  the  activities  of  cells  fall 
under  one  of  the  following  heads: 

I.  Movement,  which  may  be  protoplasmic,  ameboid,  or 
ciliary ;  that  is,  there  may  be  currents  of  flow 
in  the  cytoplasm,  or  the  cell  may  put  out  large 
processes,  pseudopods,  or  it  may  be  provided 
with  fine  projecting  hair- like  processes  which 
keep  up  a  lushing  motion. 
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2.  Irritability,  by  which  is  meant  the  response  lo  external 

stimulus,  mechanical,  thermic,  photic,  electric, 
chemic,  positive  or  negative  cyto-taxis. 

3.  Metabolism,  consisting  as  elsewhere  of  anabolism  or 

true  nutrition  and  catabolism  or  waste  and  ex- 
cretion. 

4.  Reproduction,  by  mitosis,   that  is  indirectly,  or  by 

amitosis,  directly. 
Cell  Kinesis. — In  the  indirect  form  of  reproduction  the  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  cell  exhibit  a  number  of  complicated  movements 

Fic.  18. 


and  divisions,  the  energy  therefor  being  doubtless  derived  from 
chemical  energy  set  free  in  the  course  of  the  cell's  metaboiism 
and  stored  toward  the  end  of  the  resting  stage.  It  is  usual  to 
describe  the  process  in  four  stages,  each  called  a  phase,  the 
entire  series  talcing  from  30  minutes,  in  man,  to  five  hours,  in 
amphibia : 

I.    Prophase.    The  nucleus  prepares  for  the  coming  di- 
vision, it  enlarges;    the  centrosome  passes  out 


PBOPHABB. 

into  the  cytoplasm  and  divides,  the  first  actual 
division  in  the  process,  rarely  it  divides  before 
extrusion;  the  daughter  centrosomes  move 
then  to  opposite  poles  of  the  nucleus,  each  sur- 
rounded by  its  rayed  attraction  sphere  or  arch- 
osome;  the  rays  passing  from  one  centrosome 
to  the  other  arranged  as  a  spindle  'of  threads 
(linin)  in  equidistant  meridians;  along  these 
the  chromatin  rods  are  directed.  The  entire 
figure  of  centrosomes,  rays  about  each,  and 

Fko.  m 


certain  ray!>  coninioti  to  both  making  the  spin- 
dle, closely  resembles  the  lines  of  magnetic 
force  along  which  particles  of  iron  arrange 
themselves  on  a  paper  when  the  two  poles  of  a 
magnet  approach  it  from  below.  The  chroma- 
tin threads  become  less  numerous,  shorter  and 
thicker,  arranged  in  a  tangle  or  wreath.  The 
nucleolus  and  nuclear  membrane  disappear.  The 
chromatin  is  now  arranged  in  short  rods,  each 
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bent  in  the  middle  to  less  than  a  right  angle. 
forming  a  V;  varying  in  different  animals  from   ' 
2  to  36,    for  man    16;    the  Vs  collect  at  the 
equatorial    plane    of    the    spindle,    ihe    angles 
turned  in  to  the  main  axis  of  the  spindle,  thus  J 
making  the  equatorial  plate  or  monaster. 
a.   Metaphase.    The  V's  split  along  their  length  so  that  J 
a  double  etgualorial  plate  is  formed  and  each  | 
group  of  halves  begins  10  draw  toward  its  » 
responding  |iole  or  centrosome.  angle  first.  This  ' 
is  ihe  second  actual  division  of  cell  elements. 


Fia 


ol  chro 


3.  Anaphase    The  divided  V's  are  collected  about  each   | 

centrosome,  forming  the  diaster,  and  an  inden- 
tation appears  in  the  cytoplasm  at  the  level  of  | 
the  equatorial  plane.    This  is  the  third  divi 

4.  Telophase.     This   construction    moves    inward  along  1 

Ihe  niid-iransverse  plane  and  completes  the 
vision  of  the  cell;  each  half  containing  csactlyl 
half  of  the  chromatin  half-Vs,  one  of  thel 
daughter  centrosomcs  and  half  the  cytoplasm.  1 
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In  each  part  a  nucleolus  and  a  nuclear  mem- 
brane appear  and  the  resting  stage  is  again  at- 
tained.   The  essential  element  in  this  process  is 
the  chromatin,  and  hence  its  rods  and  V*s  are 
regarded  as  the  carriers  of  hereditary  charac- 
ters. 
In  ainitoHiN,  which  in  the  human  being  is  seen  only  in  leuco- 
t:ytrM,  lynipliocytcs  and  the  cells  of  some  neoplasms,  the  nucleus 
hiinply  constricts,  its  halves  draw  apart*,  and  with  this  a  con- 

FlG.    21. 


SciirME  op  TUB    Karly   Telophase.     {Stohr.) 

('ytoplaAtn  inroinplrtrly  divided,  centrosome  in  each  nucleus,  chromatin  still 
diHpDNcd  ill  \  Nhaprd  tiKuirn  as  it  arrived  in  each,  but  beginning  to  branch 
into    iirtwoik,    niu'lcir    inrinbranc    forming. 


striotioii  appears  in  the  cytoplasm;  l)Oth  nucleus  and  cjrtoplasm 
occasionally  lengthen  out  to  fine  threads  before  completely 
dividing. 

Abnormal  examples  of  mitosis  arc  found  in  which  there  are 
more  than  two  centrosomes  (called  multipolar),  or  where  the 
equatorial  plate  divides  into  more  than  one  set  of  split  Vs.  or 
the  diaster  may  divide  secondarily;  and  in  others,  perhaps 
under  conditions  of  pressure  and  rapid  division,  the  nuclei 
divide  and  redivide  while  the  cell  body  remains  undivided,  only 
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enlarging  to  accommodate  the  numerous  nuclei,  and  thus  form- 
ing giant  cells.  Experimentally  some  of  these  abnormal  forms 
may  be  reproduced  by  treating  the  dividing  cells  with  various 
chemical  solutions,  which  irritate  or  inhibit  in  some  unexplained 
way,  or   by   conditions   which   are   mechanically  unfavorable. 

A  form  of  abnormal  direct  division  is  known  as  nuclear 
fragmentation  or  karyorhexis. 

The  cells  which  may  be  found  in  various  inflammations  are 
the  following: 


Name. 

Nucleus. 

Protoplasm. 

Stain. 

I.     Easinophile,  large 

coarsely  reticular. 

contains  acidophile 

eosin 

or  small 

often  bi-lobed 

granules 

9.     Epithelioid,  also 

large ,  vesicular 

acidophile 

eosin  fuchsin. 

called  clasmacyte 

in  sheath  of  vessels. 

3.     Fibroblast,  fusi- 

oval, vesicular 

granular,  usually 

hematoxylin. 

form  or  branched, 

basophile 

4.     Giant  cells 

many,  grouped  in  mid- 

may be  coarsely 

basoohile. 

dle  or  along  margin 

granular 

5.     Leucocyte,  large 

vesicular,  lobed.or 

finely  reticular 

slightly  baso- 

mononuclear 

horse-shoe,  coarsely 
reticular. 

phile. 

6.     Leucoc>'te,  poly- 

lobed  or  separate,  two 

neutrophile  gran- 

slightly baso- 

nuclear, pus  cell. 

or  more,  coarsely  rieti- 
ctilar. 

ules. 

phile. 

7.    Lymphocyte. small 

compact,  spherical 

narrow  rim  about 

basophile. 

round  cell,  common 

nucleus 

in  lesions  of  syphilis 

and  tuberculosis 

8.    Mast  cell,  irrcffular 

usually  single 

basophile  granules 

polychrome 

shapes. 

and  thionin 
blue. 

9.     Plasma  cell. 

roxind.  eccentric,  stains 
irregularly. 

denser  along  edge 

methylene  blue 

10.     Pseudo-plasma 

may  be  eccentric 

homogeneous 

acidophile 

cell.  larKer  than  9. 

• 

Young  cells  produced  as  above  resemble  the  parent  cell;  a 
connective  tissue  or  a  cartilage  cell  would  not  divide  into  two 
epithelial  cells.  The  life  of  all  cells  is  limited  and  as  they  grow 
old  there  is  a  decrease  in  the  volume  of  both  nucleus  and  cell 
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body  with  irregularities  in  the  chromatin ;  vacuoles  may  appear 
even  in  the  nucleus.  The  growth  of  cells  is  rarely  symmetrical ; 
usually  it  follows  two  axes,  a  major  and  a  minor,  making  elon- 
gated, cylindrical  and  flattened  figures ;  pressure  from  surround- 
ing cells  doubtless  is  of  great  influence  here,  both  direct  and 
transmitted. 

Cells  are  held  together  by  products  of  their  own  metabolism 
(cement  substance)  which  is  often  homogeneous  but  may  take 
on  a  fibrillar  structure :  -other  products  are  held  in  the  cell  or 
removed  for  elimination. 

INFLUENCE  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM  UPON 

INFLAMMATION. 

The  nervous  system  has  a  prominent  influence  in  controlling 
the  vascular  phenomena  of  inflammation,  for  if  its  influence  is 
cut  otf  the  stage  of  exudative  inflammation  follows  more  rapidly 
than  in  a  nonnally  innervated  part. 

It  the  symjvitheiic  nerve  filaments  passing  to  the  rabbit's 
ear  be. divided,  the  vessels  dilate,  inflammatory  changes  when 
excited  follow  rapidly  and  healing  is  likewise  more  prompt.  If, 
however,  the  spinal  c\>rd  filaments  be  divided,  the  vessels  con- 
tract ur.^ior  the  influence  of  the  s>-mpaihetic,  and  inflammatory 
changes  follow  traumatism  nK»re  slowly,  exudative  phenomena 
are  less  marked,  but  stasis  is  mc^re  apt  to  occur  in  the  vessels 
and  §:angTene  more  frequently  follows  upon  injury.  These 
interesting  experiments  illustrate  the  dirrerence  in  the  action  of 
the  two  sets  of  nerves,  but  do  not  apj>ear  to  have  a  wide  practical 
applicdt-cn.  The  peripheral  net\\\»rk  of  nerA-e  filaments  and 
ganglu^n  ce:*s  nnnxV.iately  siirrvninoing  arterioles  and  capillaries 
appears  to  S?  purely  sen>or>\  and  the  enects  of  the  inflammatory 
process  resulting  in?m  its  destruction  have  nv^t  Seen  determined. 

I:  is  an  in:pt?rtant  fact  that  inrian:R*.at:on  in  an  area  supplied 
bv  one  ix^rtion  of  a  nerve  tmnk  mav  excite  some  tnflammatorv 
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,|)j)licU  by  other  porlio 


injoiibledly  alone  i 


islurbance  in 
'  trunk. 

FjnaUy,  cerebral  nervous  influei 
induced  inHammatory  phenomena. 

CLASSIFICATION  AND  NOMENCLATURE  OF 
INFLAMMATIONS. 

Inflammations  are  classified   according  lo  the   most  marked] 
I  feature  of  the  inflammatory  process,  which  varies  with  the 
pturc  and  position  of  the  tissue  affected  and  with  ihe  natu 

intensity  of  the  irritant. 

The  termination  -itis  has  been  tacitly  agreed  upon  to  repre 

sent  inflammation  of  the  part  whose  name  precedes  it,  as  broii'^ 
kdiitis.  [writonitis.    This  termination  is  derived  from  ihc  Gre 
■feminine  adjective  ending  in  -(ns,  and  some  word  for  disc; 
B{*«auf)  is  understood.     Certain  inflammations  do  not  carry  t 

mding,  as  pneumonia  for  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  angina  fori 

bflammation  in  the  tonsils  and  floor  of  the  mouth,  and  phleg-j" 
Ptnon  for  subculaneous  inflammation.    The  prefix  peri-  indicateiB 

that  Ihe  inflammation  is  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  aal 

urgan.  sometimes  in  its  capsule,  as  periarteritis,  perisplenitis*,! 

or  is  in  a  serous  membrane,  as  pericarditis;    the  prefix  enilo-^ 
L  refers  In  inflammation  of  the  lining  of  hollow  organs,  as  endo* 
Bcarditis;    para-  locates  the  lesion  in  adjacent  connective 
■AS  parametritis.     This  usage  is  not  always  consisJent. 

I.    Degeneration. 

The  inflammatory  process  may  not  go  beyond  degeneration, 
liollowcd  by  regeneration  of  tissue  cells,  while  vascular  phe- 
lomena  arc  almost  entirely  wanting. 
Very  mild  chemical  irritants  or  traumatism  applied  to  cuta- J 
Ineous  or  imicous  surfaces  or  affecting  deeper  tissues  may  cnustfl 
Bonly  a  certain  grade  of  degeneration  of  tissue  cells,  which  In 
■  promptly  repaired  without  vascular  disturbance.     In  the  infec| 
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tious  diseases  all  the  internal  viscera  are  exposed  to  the  toxemia 
and  the  cells  suffer  some  grade  of  degeneration.  Since  it  is  the 
cells  or  parenchyma  of  the  viscus  which  especially  suffer,  the 
change  in  the  viscera  is  commonly  called  parenchymatous  de- 
generation. 

The  different  infectious  diseases  show  a  tendency  to  affect 
special  tissues  and  organs.  In  typhoid  fever  the  muscles  suffer ; 
in  diphtheria  it  is  the  peripheral  nerve  fibers;  in  yellow  fever, 
the  liver,  and  in  scarlet  fever  the  kidneys.  The  grade  of  de- 
generation depends  upon  the  intensity  of  the  irritant,  the  cells 
showing  swelling,  granular  degeneration,  fragmentation,  or  fatty 
changes.  In  the  severer  forms  congestion  and  a  little  exudation 
from  the  vessels  are  frequently  added  to  the  cellular  changes. 
The  function  of  the  organ  suffers  in  a  degree  corresponding  to 
the  grade  of  degeneration.  The  cells  may  recover  from  the 
milder  forms  of  degeneration,  while  necrotic  and  exfoliated  cells 
are  replaced  by  new  ones  of  the  same  type. 

2.     Exudative  Inflammation. 

Exudative  inflammation  is  marked  chiefly  by  vascular  changes 
and  the  presence  of  an  exudate  of  serum,  fibrin,  pus,»  and  blood. 
The  character  of  the  exudate  varies  greatly  according  to  the 
intensity  of  the  irritant  and  the  structure  of  the  tissue. 

If  the  exudate  consists  largely  of  serum,  the  process  is  termed 
serous  inflanwnation,  if  of  fibrin  it  is  called  fibrinous  inflamma- 
tion, and  if  of  pus.  purulent  inflammation,  etc.,  with  combina- 
tions of  these  types.  These  grades  of  inflammation  vary  prin- 
cipally with  the  nature  of  the  irritant. 

The  effects  of  the  inflammatory  process  depend  upon  the 
structure  of  the  tissues. 

(a)  In  connective  tissue  the  intracellular  substance  may 
be  swollen  and  infiltrated  bv  the  exudate.  The  vessels  are  con- 
gested  and  all  the  cells  suffer  more  or  less  alteration.  When 
the  process  subsides  scrum  is  readily  absorbed  by  blood  vessels 
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Eand  lymphatics;  fibrin  is  more  slowly  liquefied  and  absorbed. 
/  pus  cells  may  be  disintegrated  and  absorbed,  but  after  1 
Lcessive  exudate  of  pus,  and  much  degeneration  of  cells,  a  I 
or  less  permanent  deposit  of  mucin  is  apt  to  be  left  in 

tissue.     UTicn  as  inflammatory  process  of  any  type  affects  ihc 

supporting  connective  tissue  of  a  viscus  it  is  called  an  interstitial 

inHainmation. 
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The  Stroma  suffers  the  usual  changes  of  exudative  inflai 
tion  in  connective  tissue,  often  varied  by  the  multiplicaliooi^ 
lymphocytes. 

The  glandular  layer  suffers  from  the  exfoliation  of  epithelial 
cells,  often  leading  (o  superficial  erosions  or  ulcers,  which  are_ 
repaired  later  by  the  nevf  growth  of  epithelial  cells.    The  £ 
tlon  of  the  glands  is  disturbed.     At  first  the  secretion  of  n 


FlMlHCn    I^IVtUT.      (Zifflft.) 
«.   t.   inlUmci)  pltoni  e.    mvcmini  cpiilKiU  tiitillcn  i 
•ndM*  nf  Mirin  « 
c*U*  and  pstrnucli 

is  mhibiied  (dr;-  fX»gt  I :  later  it  is  increased  and  often  a 
In  qualttr.  and  at  th'  same  linie  the  congestion  of  the  i 
is  to  some  extent  re'iex-ed.  This  relation  of  increased  secretion 
to  congestion  of  a  r.iucous  membrane  is  of  importance  in  thera- 
peutics. The  duration  of  the  "  dr>'  stage  "  in  catarrhal  inflam- 
matioo  varies  in  dilferent  mucous  mcnbranes.  and  seems  to  bear 
some  relation  to  the  amount  of  l)-mpboid  tissue  i 
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Rich  fibrinous  exudates  sometimes  form  on  mucous  surfaces.! 

|>and  adhere  lo  ihcm  as  a  pseudo-meinbrane,  but  without  the  ^ 

cells  which  occurs  in  diphtheritic  processes. 

The  term  croupous  inflammation  is  properly  applied  t 

in  which  the  exudate  of  fibrin  is  a  prominent  feature,  but  thed 

Jiversity  of  usage  which  this  term  suffers  renders  its  employ-'J 

fcment  inadvisable. 
(c)  Serous  Membranes.—! n  serous  membranes  the  sub- 
■crous  connective  tissue  suffers  as  usual,  but  the  exudate, 
whether  serum,  fibrin  or  pus,  is  usually  poured  out  in  large  and 
often  in  enormous  quantities.  Thus  a  liter  of  highly  albumin- 
ous serous  fluid  is  often  thrown  off  by  the  pleura  in  a  few  hours,  1 
a  layer  of  fibrin  I  cm,  in  thickness  may  form  in  a  few  days,  1 
while  empyema  (ptirulcnt  inflammation)  frequently  causes  such 
a  large  exudate  of  pus  that  the  lung  is  tightly  compressed 
against  the  spine.    A  similar  excess  of  exudate  occurs  in  inflam- 

Imations  of  joint  cavities,  meninges,  etc, 
(d)  Lymphoid  Tissue. — In  the  lymph  nodes  and  spleen 
the  .Hupporting  stroma  suffers  as  usual  in  exudative  intlamma^j 
tion.  and  there  is  commonly  a  pronounced  multiplication  offl 
lymphocytes,  especially  about  the  lymph  nodth.  The  fraineworki 
of  a  lymphoid  organ  is  a  labyrinthine  niesbwork  in  which  thel 
ftrands  of  reticular  tissue  are  lined  by  endothelial  cells.  One  1 
of  the  prominent  effects  of  exudative  inflammation  here  is  the 
exfniialtnn  of  large  numlwrs  of  cdothelial  cells,  often  without  J 
much  exudation,  and  the  process  is  therefore  rightly  calledil 
tsiarrhal  inflammation.  The  term  catarrhal  calls  altcntiotll 
especially  to  the  exfoliation  of  lining  cells, 

(^)  Viscera. — In  the  viscera,  the  stroma  may  become  swol- 
len, edematous,  and  infiltrated  with  leucocytes,  and  these  ex- 
uded products,  usually  in  small  quantity,  may  be  found  between 
L.thc  epithelial  parenchyma  cells,  and  in  the  lumen  of  the  alveolt. 
•The  cells  suflfer  varying  grades  of  degeneration ;  their  function 
JU  interfered  with  or  inhibited:  and  secreted  products  arc  often 
pTendcred  pathological  in  character,     Wlien  the  stnmia  of  a  vis- 
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cus  is  exclusively  affected,  it  is  called  interstitial  inflammation. 
When  the  functioning  cells  are  chiefly  affected  it  is  called  paren- 
chymatous inflammation,  and  when  all  parts  of  the  viscus  are 
involved  it  is  called  diffuse  inflammation.  These  terms  indicate 
the  location  but  not  the  grade  of  inflammation. 

3.    Necrotic  Inflammation. 

Intense  bacterial  or  chemical  irritants  often  lead  to  exudative 
inflammation  with  death  of  considerable  portions  of  tissue,  hence 
the  term  necrotic  inflammation  is  applied. 

In  connective  tissue,  when  the  exudate  compresses  blood-ves- 
sels and  shuts  off  the  blood  supply,  or  when  bacterial  products 
exert  an  intense  necrotic  action,  a  portion  of  tissue  dies  and  is 
partly  liquefied,  and  an  abscess  is  produced. 

In  mucous  and  serous  membranes  and  on  cutaneous  surfaces 
the  same  factors  lead  to  the  death  of  a  superficial  area  of  tissue, 
which  is  readily  thrown  off  as  a  slough,  leaving  an  ulcer. 

The  superficial  ulcers  of  catarrhal  inflammation  are  healed 
by  proliferation  of  epithelial  cells,  completely  restoring  the 
surface,  but  the  deeper  ulcers  of  necrotic  inflammation  affecting 
the  stroma,  are  healed  by  granulation  tissue  and  leave  a  cicatrix. 

In  the  viscera,  abscess,  focal  necrosis,  and  death  of  larger 
areas  of  stroma  and  cells  result,  which  heal  if  at  all  by  granu- 
lation tissue,  leaving  cicatrices.  Isolated  necrotic  epithelium 
may  be  replaced  by  new  cells  of  the  same  kind. 

4-    Diphtheritic  Inflammation. 

Diphtheritic  inflammation  is  the  term  employed  when  the 
process  is  marked  by  widespread  necrosis,  either  superficial  and 
involving  principally  the  epithelium,  or  deeper  and  extending 
through  the  mucosa  or  even  through  the  submucosa.  There  is 
at  the  same  time  more  or  less  fibrinous  exudate  entangling  the 
necrotic  elements  and  adhering  firmly  to  the  surface  as  a  false 
membrane.    This  process  is  sometimes  called  pseudo-membran- 
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I,  and  also,  tliough  improperly,  croupous  inflammation.    Now.l 

diphtheritic  inflammalions  may  not  form  any  false  membrane  I 

whatever,  and  simple  fibrinous  exudates  without  necrosis  may,  I 

produce  ahundant  pseudo- membrane,  so  that  the  three  terms— 'j 

diplitherilie.    pseudo- membranous,    and    croupous  —  cam 

I  considered  synonymous.     It  is  better  to  avoid  the  use  of  th«J 

•   latter  terms  altogether,  since  they  do  not  accurately  indicate:| 

'  the  grade  or  type  of  inflammatory  process. 

connective  tissues  diphtheritic  inflammation  is  not  infre- J 
1  quenlly  seen,  but  is  seldom  fully  recognized,  being  often  classed  I 
vilh  spreading  suppurative  or  with  gangrenous  processes.    Here  I 
t  is  marked  as  usual  by  diffuse  necrosis  and  liquefaction,  or'l 
vhen  iilirin  is  abundantly  exuded,  by  necrosis  and  coagulatioib  1 
In    mucous    membranes   diphtheritic    inflammation    produ( 
'   widespread  necrosis.    The  depth  of  the  necrotic  process  varies.  I 
I    If  it  affects  only  the  epithelium,  superficial  erosions  are  pro- 
I   duced,  usually  with  much  exudate  and  fully  repaired  by  prolif- 
[  eration  of  surrounding   intact   epithelium.      If    it   attacks   the 
na  of  the  mucosa  or  submucosa  true  ulcers  are  formed, 
I   healed  by  granulation  tissue  and  covered  over  by  Hat  or  cubtn^^ 
I   (lal.  bnt  not  by  specialized  epithelium. 

If  the  exuded  and  necrotic  elements  arc  rapidly  liquefied  no 
false  membra])e  is  produced.  This  is  the  case  in  malignant 
iliphthcria  of  the  pharynx.  Usually  a  membrane  is  formed,  as 
dcscrilied.  by  the  coagulation  of  the  necrotic  tissue  cells 

:udcd  elements.    Such  false  membranes  arc  usually  exfoliated^ 
by  means  of  a  reactive  purulent  inflammation  in  the  underlyin 
tissue. 

!n  viscera  it  is  usually  difficult  to  recognize  diphtheritic  pro- 

'   cesses  from  simple  necrotic  or  from  gangrenous  processes.     In 

ihe  kidney  ihey  frequently  arise  by  ascending  infection  from 

diphlhcriltc  cystitis. 

Types  ol  Ulcers- — Three  types  of  ulcers  have  been  dfr- 
scribed ; 

I.   From  death  of  lining  epithelium  only.     Such  ulcers  or 
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erosions  result  both  from  catarrhal  and  from  diphtheritic  pro- 
cesses, and  are  usually  of  small  dimensions. 

2.  From  simple  necrotic  inflammation.  Such  ulcers  involve 
varying  depths  of  superficial  tissues  and  are  usually  well  cir- 
cumscribed. 

3.  From  diphtheritic  processes.  Such  ulcers  are  of  variable 
depth  and  are  often  of  large  dimensions. 

Many  descriptive  terms  are  applied  to  ulcers,  based  upon 
their  principal  characters,  which  relate  to  their 
Number  and  grouping. 
Base  and  secretion. 
Edges  and  vicinity. 

5.    Productive  Inflammation. 

Productive  inflammation  is  characterized  by  the  development 
of  new  tissue.  There  may  be  no  accompanying  exudation 
whatever,  m  which  case  the  process  is  called  simple  productive 
inflammation,  or  exudation  may  be  added,  in  productive  inflam- 
mation with  exudation.    The  latter  is  much  the  commoner  form. 

(a)    Simple    Acute   Productive    Inflammation    (Cellu- 
lar Inflammation). 

Pure  types  of  this  process,  though  rarely  encountered,  are 
furnished  chiefly  by  serous  membranes,  as  the  peritoneum, 
pleura,  and  meninges.  The  new  tissue  is  composed  of  new 
cells  formed  from  fibroblasts  and  endothelium,  while  the  neigh- 
boring vessels  are  usually  in  a  state  of  moderate  congestion. 
Owing  to  the  character  of  the  new  tissue  produced  and  the 
absence  of  vascular  changes  this  process  is  sometimes  called 
cellular  inflammation.  Later  the  new  tissue  approaches  the 
type  of  adult  fibrous  tissue,  and  causes  a  permanent  alteration  in 
the  structure  of  the  afTected  part.  The  development  of  a  cellular 
inflammation  requires  a  tissue  composed  of  cells  with  active 
^••olifcrating  capacities,  and  an  irritant  of  slow  action  and  mod- 


:r;ite  intensity.    The  purest  examples  have  been  furnished  e 

peri  mentally,  from  the  application  of  mild  caustics  to  the  pcri- 

I  toneum.    It  is  frequently  seen  in  serous  surfaces  bounding  areas 

Fic.  24. 


cell  Infilttatloo. 

of  more  extensive  exudative  inflammation,  as  on  ihc  pleura  bt'l 
pneumonia,  or  on  the  peritoneal  surface  of  the  intestine  near  the  I 
ulcers  of  typhoid  fever. 

{b)    Productive    Inflammation  writh   Exudation. 


Acute    productive   infi; 
vascular  change*  and  by 


is    usually   accompanied   i>fM 
from  the  vessels.    The  1 
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inflammation.  The  new  tissue  is  derived  from  fibroblasts  which 
are  at  first  numerous  and  are  soon  surrounded  by  delicate  in- 
tracellular substance.  It  may  contain  many  mononuclear  leuco- 
cytes which  at  this  time  are  indistinguishable  from  fibroblasts, 
and  it  may  also  be  infiltrated  with  some  polynuclear  leucocytes. 
New  capillaries  are  developed  from  neighboring  vessels,  but  the 
new  tissue  is  often  imperfectly  vascularized  from  the  first  and 
prone  to  various  forms  of  degeneration  or  even  necrosis.  Dur- 
ing recovery  the  exudate  may  be  removed  in  the  usual  way, 
but  the  new  tissue  remains  as  a  permanent  alteration  of  the 
affected  part.    The  final  product  is  usually  a  dense  fibrous  tissue. 

It  is  characteristic  of  productive  inflammations  with  exuda- 
tion that  they  are  subacute  rather  than  acute  in  their  course, 
that  their  duration  is  protracted  and  that  the  acute  stages  arc 
apt  to  be  followed  by  chronic  productive  inflammation  without 
exudate. 

The  effects  of  this  type  of  inflammation  vary  with  the  struc- 
ture of  the  tissue  in  which  it  is  located. 

In  connective  tissue  the  exudate  infiltrates  both  the  old  and 
the  new  structures.  The  new  growth  adds  to  the  thickness  of 
the  old,  surrounds  and  compresses  arteries,  and  forms  irregulari- 
ties on  the  surface  or  adhesions  between  apposed  surfaces. 

In  mucous  membranes  the  exudate  infiltrates  the  stroma,  is 
discharged  from  the  surface,  and  a  catarrhal  inflammation  of 
varying  intensity  is  usually  established.  The  new  growth  is 
regularly  formed  in  the  stroma,  which  is  thickened,  obstructs 
blood-  and  lymph-vessels,  distorts  and  constricts  glands,  and 
causes  atrophy  of  lymphoid  cells.  A  mixed  exudative  and  pro- 
ductive inflammation  may  be  limited  to  the  stroma  of  a  mucous 
membrane  with  little  or  no  catarrhal  affection  of  the  glandular 
layer. 

In  the  viscera  the  stroma  is  the  scat  of  a  diffuse  new  growth 
replacing  the  parenchyma  of  the  organ,  while  the  exudate  infil- 
trates the  thickened  stroma  and  the  epithelial  structures  and  is 
thrown  off  with  the  secretion  of  the  viscus.    The  parenchyma 
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suffers   a   variable  grade  of  degci 

function  of  the  org.nn  is  seriously  aaid  to  some  extent 

ncntly  Impaired. 

(c)    Chronic   Productive   Inflammation. 

In  chronic  productive  iiiflaminalion  ihe  new  growth  is  regt 
larly  of  the  type  of  fibrous  tissue,  it  may  at  first  be  compara" 
lively  cellular,  conUining  fibroblasts  and  lymphocytes  (round 
cells),  or  if  of  slower  forniatiou  may  have  ihe  characters  of 
adult  connective  tissue,  or  may  finally  become  densely  fibrous. 
Under  some  conditions  the  blood-vessels  may  be  numerous,  ; 
the  tissue  resembles  granulation  tissue.  More  often  it  is  im} 
fcetly  vascularized,  and  lends  to  degenerate  and  soften  or 
come  calcified. 

There  is  railch  controversy  regarding  the  origin  of  ihe  slow 
forms  of  chronic  productive  inflammation  or  chronic  fibrosis. 
It  appears  to  be  due  sometimes  lo  a  chronic  irritant  affecting 
the  stroma  of  viscera,  and  at  other  limes  it  appears  to  coincide 
wilh  atrophy  and  degeneration  of  Ihe  parenchyma  cells  of  the 
organ. 

Girooie  productive  inflammation  may  be  (i)  chronic  and 
continues  from  the  lir&t.  but  (2)  it  usually  follows  an  initial 
suhncutc  productive  process  and  ( j)  frequently  progresses  wilh 
marked  subacute  exacerbations  interrupted  by  periods  of  partial 
(pitcscence.  During  the  exacerbations  there  may  be  exudation 
from  the  Mood-vessels, 

In  connective  tissue  thickenings  and  adhesions  are  produced 
and  there  may  be  collections  of  serum,  especially  when  the 
process  affects  serous  membranes. 

In  mucous  membranes  the  fibrous  tissue  of  the  stroma  is 
greaily  increased  and  there  may  be  hyperplasia  of  lymphoid  cells. 
Polypoid  outgrowths  often  appear,  sometimes  reaching  a  con- 
rideralile  size.  Some  glands  may  Income  atrophic  from  pressure 
of  Ihe  fibrous  tissue,  or  cyclic  from  coiislricfion  of  their  duels, 
while  the  reuiaining  glands  may  become  hyperlrophicd.     In 
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some  situations  the  number  and  size  of  the  glands  may  be 
so  much  increased  as  to  resemble  a  true  glandular  neoplasm. 
The  secretion  of  the  glands  may  be  increased  as  in  the  hyper- 
trophic condition  in  chronic  bronchitis,  or  diminished  or  absent 
as  in  atrophic  rhinitis. 

In  the  viscera  there  is  a  growth  of  connective  tissue,  some- 
times infiltrated  with  round  cells,  beginning  in  the  stroma  and 
replacing  considerable  areas  of  the  parenchyma.  The  blood- 
vessels are  commonly  sclerosed  and  deformed,  or  obliterated. 
The  parenchyma  cells  are  compressed  and  atrophic,  or  exhibit 
many  stages  and  forms  of  chronic  degeneration.  Regenerative 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  cells  are  sometimes  a  prominent  fea- 
ture. The  functions  of  the  viscus  are  seriously  and  permanently 
impaired. 

INFLAMMATION  IN  BONE. 

Owing  to  the  peculiar  structure  of  bone  and  cartilage  inflam- 
matory processes  here  have  some  unusual  features. 

Bony  tissue  as  such  is  incapable  of  exhibiting  ordinary  in- 
flammatory changes  and  the  inflammations  which  affect  it  are 
located  primarily  in  the  periosteum  or  the  marrow. 

It  has  already  been  noted  that  an  exudative  process  of  an  in- 
tensity which  would  not  prove  necrotic  in  other  situations  may 
lead  to  extensive  necrosis  of  bone  bv  occlusion  of  the  nutrient 
vessels,  which,  being  inclosed  in  unyielding  walls,  are  soon 
compressed  by  exuding  serum  or  pus.  Such  inflammations  are 
usually  located  in  the  periosteum.  The  dead  portion  of  bone  is 
slowly  removed  by  a  reactive  inflammation  proceeding  along 
the  line  of  demarcation  from  living  bone,  by  a  process  which 
includes  in  order  the  following  steps: 

1.  The  absorption  of  calcium  salts  from  a  thin  layer  of  bone 
surrounding  the  dead  bone  or  sequestrum. 

2.  The  development  in  this  layer  of  a  form  of  granulation 
tissue  which  is  capable  of  exudative  changes. 

3.  The  development  of  a  suppurative  inflammation  in  this 


localiiy  which  causes  Ihe  further  absorption  and  loosening  of 
the  sequestrum. 

The  ahsorplion  of  bone  is  accomplished  by  the  blood-vessels 
and  through  the  instrumentality  of  certain  large  giant  cells 
called  osteoclasts.  The  complete  extrusion  of  a  large  seques- 
trum is  seldom  accomplished  without  surgical  interference. 

When  suppurative  inflammation  affects  cancellous  hone  there 
is  considerable  absorption  of  many  trabecular,  which  permit^V 
unab&orbed  portions  to  break  off  in  small  masses  or  spicule^ 
This  proccss*is  called  c 

Wlien  chronic  inflammation  afitccts  bone  the  common  result  ii 
the  gradual  replacement  of  bone  tissue  with  fibrous  tissue,  rare- 
fying osteitis.  At  other  times,  or  at  certain  points  in  rarefying 
bone,  the  process  is  chiefly  formative,  and  new  bone  tissue  of  a 
dense  variety  is  laid  down,  This  is  called  sclerosing  osteitis,  or 
formative  osteitis.  In  most  of  the  specific  chronic  inflammations 
of  bone  ( gout,  rheumatism ) ,  both  rarefying  and  sclerosing 
osteitis  go  hand  ui  hand,  and  the  shafts  and  joint  surfaces  be- 
come irregularly  eroded  and  enlarged. 

In  tuberculosis  of  bone  the  changes  are  usually  limited  to  the 
absorption  and  replacement  of  bone  by  granulation  tissue,  which 
commonly  cxhiliils  marked  evidence  of  tuberculous  inflamma- 
tion. In  chronic  syphilis  both  rarefying  and  formative  osteitis 
are  often  associated. 

When  chronic  inflammation  affects  periosteum  the  connective 
tissues  may  be  thickened  but  the  osteoblasts  on  the  inner  surface 
of  the  membrane  usually  multiply  and  lay  down  irregular  lam- 
inat  of  new  bone,  causing  deformities  of  the  surface  (inflamma- 
lory  exostoses).  These  exostoses  often  grow  to  a  large  size 
and  may  be  mistaken  for  tumors  of  bone. 

When  inflammation  of  any  type  affects  the  marrow  of  bone 
the  process  is  called  osteomyelitis.    In  the  marrow  the  changes 
prodnced   arc    similar   to   those    occurring    in    other   lymphoid 
tissues,  while  Ihe  effects  upon  surrounding  bony  structures  a 
similar  to  those  resulting  from  periostitis.     Part  II.,  p.  63^  . 


CHAPTER    VIL 

NEOPLASMS. 


A  SPONTANEOUS,  progressive,  relatively  functionless,  non-in- 
flaniniatory  development  of  new  cells,  more  or  less  circum- 
scribed, is  called  a  n^o^lasr"'  ^"^  when  it  is  specially  marked  by 
swelling,  a  tunior.  Excluded  from  this  definition  are  all  collec- 
tions of  blood  and  inflammatory  products  and  excessive  develop- 
ment of  a  functionating  part.  If  the  tumor  reproduces  tissue 
which  is  normal  in  the  organism  it  is  said  to  be  typical :  if 
new  or  embryonic  tissue,  it  is  called  atypical.  Neoplasms  are 
sometimes  grouped  according  to  their  effect  upon  the  patient 
as  benign,  when  but  little  general  damage  is  done,  and  malig- 
nant  when  the  tumor  tends  to  spread  and  cause  profound  con- 
stitutional disturbance.  They  are  also  classed  according  to 
the  type  of  tissue  in  them  or  from  which  they  have  developed, 
and  in  the  absence  of  more  light  on  the  subject  this  latter 
method,  the  histogenctic,  is  the  most  reasonable. 

Several  theories  have  been  offered  to  account  for  the  develop- 
ment of  tumors,  namely  (i)  that  a  portion  of  an  embryonic 
tissue  has  been  included  in  some  other  tissue  and  remains  there 
until  an  exciting  cause,  as  local  injury,  excites  it  to  develop  ;(2) 
that  an  injury,  without  such  a  focus  of  included  germinal  tissue, 
causes  superficial  irritation;  (3)  that  there  is  an  infection  by 
parasites  peculiar  to  each  kind  of  tumor.     None  of  these  holds 
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for  all  varieites  of  luniors  and  the  parasitic  origin  is  generally 
received  only  for  tlic  so-calkd  infectious  grarmloniata.  Certain 
predisposiag  conditions  arc  sup(>oscd  lo  favor  tumor  growth, 
and  heredity  has  been  emphasized  in  the  case  of  malignant 
tumors  especially.  Some  tumors  occur  most  frequently  before 
adult  age  is  attained,  others  afterward. 

Tumors  of  simple  structure,  resembling  the  tissue  in  which 
ihey  develop,  are  called  homologous.  Those  whose  structure 
is  dilTerent  from  that  of  the  surrounding  tissue,  and  sometimes 
very  complex,  are  called  heterologous.  It  is  the  latter  group 
which  is  explained  by  the  theory  of  misplaced  cells  during  the 
development  of  the  emhryo. 

In  external  form  tumors  may  be  circumscribed,  the  new 
growth  being  contained  in  a  fibrous  capsule,  or  they  may  he 
infiltrating ;  the  main  histological  distinction  between  these 
two  is  that  the  former  grow  centrally  and  the  latter  along  the 
periphery,  and  clinically  the  latter  arc  the  more  malignant. 
Tumors  arc  said  to  be  primary  when  first  formed  in  a  tissue, 
and  secondary'  when  occuring  afterward  elsewhere.  They  prop- 
agate directly  along  the  continuity  of  the  tissue;  or  by  contigu- 
ity, ai  when  a  tumor  of  the  uterus  involves  the  intestine  be- 
cause that  happens  to  lie  against  it;  or  by  metastasis.  Metasta- 
sis is  the  name  gi^'cn  to  the  actual  transportation  of  cells  from 
the  primary  tumor  lo  some  other  point,  as  when  cancer  of  the 
cervix  uteri  is  repeated  in  the  breast  or  the  lung.  These  cells 
pasi  through  cither  the  lymphatics  or  the  blood-vessels.  Car- 
cinoma of  the  stomach  may  ulcerate,  open  venous  radicles  and 
C3UK  thrombosis ;  from  this  malignant  thrombosis  emboli  carried 
IQ  the  liver  set  up  similar  neoplasms  where  they  lodge.  Car- 
cinoma mammn  is  usually  transported  through  the  lymph  cir- 
culation, or  directly  through  the  chest  wall.  Often,  however, 
the  neoplasm  grows  along  lymphatic  passages  in  a  direction 
contrary  to  the  lymph  stream,  the  cells  proliferating  from  the 
end  of  the  neoplastic  column  in  the  line  of  least  resistance,  and 
alto  laterally,  distending  the  channel.  ^^M 
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The  structure  of  tumors  may  be  like  that  of  any  tissue  in  the 
lx)dy  and  may  be  made  up  of  muscle,  fibrous  tissue  or  gland 
cells  which  elsewhere  would  be  taken  for  normal;  or  they  may 
contain  chiefly  cells  which  are  normal  only  in  the  embryo. 
V.  Anaplasia  p.  63.  Their  blood-vessels  are  either  like  the 
normal  or  mere  channels  hollowed  out  through  the  substance  of 
the  new  growth ;  nerves  have  been  found  in  some  forms  other 
than  in  tumors  of  nervous  tissue.  When  a  tissue  develops  other 
than  in  its  normal  place  it  is  called  hcterotopous ;  forming  at 
a  life  period  when  it  does  not  normally  occur  it  is  termed  hetero- 
chronous.  Tumor  cells  may  deserve  either  or  both  of  these 
adjectives. 

In  the  microscopic  diagnosis  of  tumors  it  is  important  to 
decide  first  if  ihc  tumor  reproduces  normal  tissue;  if  not,  then 
the  relation  between  the  stroma  and  the  cells  is  of  special  sig- 
nificance. If  a  basement  substance  is  made  out  l)etween  the 
cells  it  speaks  for  a  diagnosis  of  sarcoma;  if  epithelial  cells 
are  found  in  groups  (which  arc  of  course  sections  of  long 
bundles  or  columns)  without  glandular  arrangement  or  simu- 
lating gland  acini,  the  probability  is  that  the  tumor  is  carcinom- 
atous. The  derivation  of  the  new  tissue  is  also  of  great  im- 
portance, but  in  the  atypical  neoplasms  the  question  is  not 
always  easy  to  decide.  Microscopic  examination  of  the  edge  of 
the  tumor,  where  its  cells  are  youngest,  is  often  necessary  to 
determine  their  origin.  The  more  one  type  of  tissue  prevails  the 
greater  the  probability  that  the  tumor  should  bear  the  corres- 
ponding name,  but  mixed  tumors  may  occur  which  in  one 
portion   resemble  one  type   and   in   difYerent   portions  another. 

If  localized  and  benign,  the  effects  of  a  tumor  may  be  merely 
an  inconvenience,  or  more  severe  pressure  and  dragging.  When 
malignant  the  general  condition  suffers  from  poisonous  prod- 
ucts, from  invasion  of  important  organs  and  the  resulting  dis- 
turbance of  function,  from  pain,  and  from  inflammatory  changes 
in  and  alK)ut  the  new  growths.  Malignancy  in  the  ordinary 
use  of  the  term  refers  especially  to  the  sarcomas  and  the  car- 
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cinomas.  QHnjc^ly  the  term  includes  multiplication  of  the 
tumor  as  well  as  local  increase,  pain  and  ulceration,  and  all 
the  features  of  the  cachexia.  Histologically  the  diagnosis  de- 
pends upon  the  destruction  of  natural  boundaries  by  the  rapidly 
proliferating  cells,  which  are  apt  to  have  large  vesicular  nuclei 
and  to  show  acidophite  characters  whether  they  come  from 
fibroblasts  or  epithelia.  The  malignant  tumor  is  apt  to  be 
very  cellular,  and  its  cells  are  large,  atypical  in  arrangement, 
and  have  large  nuclei,  rich  in  chromatin.  Mitotic  figures  are 
numerous.  The  invasion  of  adjacent  structures  is  also  usually 
demonstrable  by  the  microscope.  In  proportion  to  their  malig- 
nancy they  return  to  the  "  embryonic  **  condition,  in  which  their 
chief  occupation  was  to  multiply,  and  give  up  the  functions  of 
later  acquisition ;  that  is,  the  "  habit  of  work  "  characteristic 
of  the  adult  specialized  cell  is  lost  and  only  the  accelerated 
"  habit  of  growth  **  persists.  Hence  they  do  not  pause  in  their 
multiplication  and  older  cells  are  unable  to  resist  them.  The 
less  this  is  noticeable  the  less  malignant  is  the  tumor. 

Many  tumors  present  various  forms  of  degeneration  in  their 
cells,  usually  in  the  older  portions,  as  colloid,  mucoid,  etc. 
From  defective  nutrition  it  frequently  happens  that  new  growths 
undergo  necrosis,  and  this  is  peculiarly  true  of  those  which 
grow  rapidly  because  their  vascular  supply  does  not  keep  pace 
with  the  increase  of  their  cells.  Tumors  frequently  grow  more 
rapidly  than  the  tisue  in  which  they  arise,  and  their  nutritive 
demands  are  large.  Occasionally  a  benign  tumor  becomes  ma- 
lignant by  such  changes,  as  when  a  subserous  uterine  myoma 
becomes  twisted  on  its  pedicle  and  undergoes  necrotic  softening 
from  loss  of  nutrition;  the  fluid  contents  may  escape  and  set 
up  fatal  peritonitis. 

A  tumor  is  named  by  adding  to  syllables  indicating  the  tissue 
it  resembles,  the  syllables  -oma,  which  have  been  agreed  upon 
as  equivalent  to  tumor;  in  the  case  of  sarcoma  and  carcinoma 
these  words  are  retained  entire  with  the  tissue  name  prefixed. 
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Classification  of  Tumors. 
A,  I. — Connective  Tissue  Tumobs — Simpul 


NoiMAL  Type. 

L  Connective. 
I.  Fibrillary, 
a.  Wharton's  jelly. 
-3.  Fatty. 

4.  Cartilage. 

5.  Bone   forming. 

6.  Done. 

II.  Vascular. 

7.  Arteries. 

8.  Veins. 

9.  Kmbryonic    ves- 

sels. 

10.  Lymph    vessels. 

III.  Muscle  and  N^rve. 

11.  Smooth     and 

striate  muscle. 

12.  Kmbryonic  mus* 

cTe. 

13.  Ncrvr,    periph- 

eral   and    cen- 
tral. 

IV.  Connective      tissue, 

rich   in   cells. 

14.  Lymphatic. 


Typical  Tumok. 


Fibroma,  hard  and  toft 

Myxoma. 

Lipoma. 

Chondroma. 

Ossifying  fibroma. 

Osteoma. 


Arterial  angioma. 
Caverous   angioma. 
Nevus  vasculosus. 

Lymphangioma    cysticum 
and  cavernosum. 

Leio-  and  rhabdo-myoma. 


Neuroma  verum;     neuro- 
ganglioma. 


Atypical  Tinc< 


Fibro-aarcoma    (desmoid) 


Osteoid    sarcooia    (oateo- 

blastoma). 
Ostco-aarcoma     (chondro- 

ottco-sarcoma) . 


Plexiform 
Cavemoua 


M  yo-sarcoraa ;      m  yogenic 
spindle-celled    sarcoma. 


Neuroma  malignum    (?). 


Lymphoma,      lyrophade- 
noma. 


Lymphosarcoma;     myelo- 
ma. 


15.  Neuroglia. 

16.  Endothelium. 


17.  Piffmcnt    tissue. 
V.  Placental. 

18.  Decidua    syncy- 

tium. 

19.  Chorion. 


Glioma. 

Lymphangioma     endothe- 

Hale. 
Perithelioma. 
Pigmented    mole. 

Simple  deciduoma. 

Placental  polyp. 
Simple     mole,     myxoma 
chorii. 


Glio-aarcoma. 
Alveolar  endothelioma. 

Fasciculate  endothelioma. 
Melano-sarcoma,     melan- 
oma. 
Malignant    deciduoma. 


Destructive   mole,    myxo> 
sarcoma  chorii. 


A,  2. — Connective  Tissue  Tumors — Compound. 


X. 

3- 


Chondrofibroma. 
Myxolipoma. 
Fibromyoma. 
Angiomelanoma. 


Corresponding  sarcomata. 


CONNECTIVE   TISSUE   TUMORS. 
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B. — Epithelial  Tumors. 


NOKMAL     TyPB. 

I.  Surface  epithelium. 

1.  Of  skin,  mucous 
membranes  and 
papillae   of   same. 

2.  Transitional  and 
cylindric. 


Typical  Tumor. 

Simple  epithelioma,  kera- 
toma (horns),  hard 
papilloma    (larynx). 

Papilloma  cylindrocellu- 
lare  (stomach,  gut). 


Atypical  Tumok. 


Flat  celled  carcinoma. 
Carcinoma  of  mucous 
membranes  covered  by 
squamous    epithelium. 

Cylindric  celled  carci- 
noma; papillary  carci- 
noma of  mucous  sur- 
faces. 


3.  Ciliated. 


II. 


Glandular. 
4.  Of    tubular    type 
(sweat,    kidney). 


Papillary 
(ovary). 


cystoma     Papillary    ovarian    carci* 
noma. 


Tubular  adenoma  (sweat 
glands,  alimentary 
canal). 

Alveolar  adenoma  (mu- 
cous glands,  breast, 
thyroid  gland). 

6.  Of  follicular  type     Adeno-cystoma    (ovary), 
(thyroid    gland). 

7.  Adrenal.  Hypernephroma. 


5.  Of  acinous  type 
(breast,  s  a  1  i  - 
vary). 


Adeno-carcinoma :  glan- 
dular carcinoma  in  va- 
rious glands  with  atyp- 
ical  alveoli. 


2. 


Adeno  •  cysto  -  carcinoma 
(ovary). 

Malignant   hyper- 
nephroma. 

C. — Mixed  Tumors — Teratomata. 

Typical   tumors  arising   from   inclusion   of   one   or   more   embryonic   layers. 

a.  Dermoid   cyst,    part   of    ectoderm    caught    during    infolding;    tumor    con- 

tains skin,   hair,  cutaneous  glands. 

b.  Cyst   from  cylindrical   and   ciliated   epithelium;    enterocystoma;    branchio- 

genic   cyst 
Mixed   tumors  arising   from  scattered   parts  of  the  germinal   layers. 

a.  Combinations    df    typical    connective    and    gland    tissue;     fibro-adenoma, 

chondro-adenoma. 

b.  Combined    atypical    gland   and    connective   tissue;    adenosarcoma;    adeno- 

chondro-sarcoma;    carcinoma   sarcomatosum. 
Mixed    tumors    representing    rudimentary    development    of    an    embryonic 
layer   ( embryoma  ) . 

a.  Compound    dermoid    cyst    of    testis    and    ovary;     parthenogenetic    em- 

bryoma. 

b.  Inclusion    of    rudimentary    fetus   in    body   cavity    of    a    twin;    fetus   in 

fetu;    parasitic   embryoma. 


A.    Simple  Connective  Tissue  Tumors. 

Fibroma, — Consists  wholly  of  connective  tissue  with  its  ves- 
sels. Starts  from  fibro-blasts  of  nerve  trunks,  of  vessel  walls, 
of  basement  membranes,  and  connective  tissue  generally.  Of 
two  forms,  hard  and  soft  —  the  former  resembling  areolar  tis- 
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sue,  the  latter  made  up  of  bundles  of  fibrous  tissue  woven  tightly 
together.  Soft  fibromata  are  usually  round,  lobulatcd,  may  be 
enormous,  develop  in  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue  and  leave  the 
skin  wrinkled  after  atrophy;  may  be  pigmented  and  mul* 
tiple;  occur  also  from  fascia,  bone  and  retroperitoneal  tissue. 

Combinations,  lipoma,  myxoma,  chondroma,  sarcoma. 

Hard  fibroma;  usually  circumscribed,  round,  firm  and  tough, 
surface  white  and  smooth  on  section,  with  concentric  arrange- 
ment of  filxirs ;  grows  slowly,  may  be  multiple. 

Occurs  in  fascia,  periosteum,  gland  capsules,  nerve  sheaths. 
Combinations,  myoma  (frequent  in  uterus),  cyst  formation  by 
softening,  sarcoma. 

Microscopic. — Soft ;  fibrous  or  homogeneous  connective  tissue 
with  vessels,  in  large  and  fine  mesh  work,  spaces  filled  with 
serous  or  mucous  fluid.  Hard :  fibrous  tissue  in  closely  packed 
bundles,  homogeneous  or  fibrillary,  small  collections  of  cells 
here  and  there,  corpora  amylacea  frequent;  veins  may  be  irreg- 
ularly dilated,  like  angioma. 

Keloid. — A  variety  of  fibrous  new  growth  developing  in  the 
coriuin  and  presenting  on  the  surface  as  small  nodules  and 
ridges.  They  have  been  called  cicatricial  when  connected  with 
a  scar,  and  true  keloid  when  spontaneous,  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact  they  develop  from  injury  always  and  are  never  spontane- 
ous. Even  a  trivial  injury  will  serve  as  a  starting  point  in  a 
patient  who  is  disposed.  They  begin  by  proliferation  of  the 
fibroblasts  along  the  small  vessels,  and  reach  deeply  inward 
along  their  course  as  well  as  appearing  on  the  surface.  They 
differ  from  a  cicatrix  in  always  exceeding  the  limits  of  the 
wound,  whereas  a  scar,  even  if  hypcrtrophied,  remains  localized 
—  is  not  a  neoplasm,  in  other  words. 

Myxoma. —  Usually  round  or  lo])ulated,  encapsuled  or  not. 
feels  semifluid  on  palpation ;  section  grayish,  viscid,  with  fibrous 
bundles.  Microscopic,  basement  substance  mucous  with  round, 
stellar  or  spindle  cells  connected  with  each  other  by  their  poles; 
acetic  acid  precipitates  mucin  in  fine  reticular  form.   Occurs  in 
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sheath  of  nerves  and  tendons,  from  fatty  tissue,  degenerated 
fibroma,  and  as  polyps  in  nose  and  pharynx.  Primary  myxoma, 
which  begins  in  embryonic  indifferent  tissue  which  later  would 
form  adipose  or  connective  tissue,  is  exceedingly  uncommon. 
The  name  secondary  myxoma  is  applied  to  other  forms  when 
they  suffer  mucoid  changes,  as  above. 

Combinations,  of  especial  clinical  importance,  with  sarcoma. 

Glioma. — Usually  single,  of  slow  growth  from  neuroglia,  on 
reaching  dura  does  not  extend  into  it;  from  small  focus  to 
size  of  fist,  grayish  or  yellowish,  fairly  firm.  Microscopically 
contains  round,  spindle  or  multi-polar  cells,  may  be  bundles  of 
fibrous  tissue,  vessels  few  or  many,  in  last  case  frequent  hemor- 
rhages, may  soften  and  become  cystic. 

Lipoma. — Roundish,  lobulated,  may  be  capsuled,  soft  but  not 
fluctuating;  on  section  areas  of  fat  marked  out  by  fibrous 
bundles  clearly  demonstrated;  both  the  fat  cells  and  the  tumor 
lobules  are  larger  than  normal  and  not  uniform  in  size;  other- 
wise reproduces  fat  tissue.  From  overgrowth  of  normal  fat 
or  metaplasia  of  connective  tissue;  growth  slow;  in  subcuta- 
neous tissue,  in  joints,  in  fascia,  may  occur  or  persist  in  the 
emaciated. 

Chondroma. — May  contain  any  kind  of  cartilage;  called  en- 
chondroma  if  found  in  abnormal  place  as  in  testis,  ecchondrosis 
'f  growing  from  cartilage  and  small.  Usually  hard,  circum- 
scribed,  may  reach  large  size ;  on  section  firm  and  homogeneous 
or  hard  and  marked  by  fibrous  bands ;  degenerates  easily,  form- 
ing cysts,  or  contains  lime  salts  in  quantity.  May  develop  in 
endotheliomata  and  other  tumors  of  the  connective  tissue  group. 

Combinations;   lipoma,  fibroma,  myxoma,  sarcoma. 

Osteoma, — Bone  tumors  occur  from  inflammatory  processes  in 
the  periosteum  or  as  hypertrophies  of  normal  bone,  or  in  com- 
bination with  other  tumors.  They  are  called  osteophytes  if 
small,  flat,  superficial  deposits;  exostoses  if  more  localized, 
round  and  spur-like;  parosteal  osteomata  if  developed  apart 
from  bone. 
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^^H         Occur  from  bones,  at  times  after  injiiry.  cartilage,  and  fibrous       | 

^^M         tissues  as  pleura  and  diaphragm.     Pen 

gn  and  of  slow  growth.       1 

^^M            Hemangioma.— Conshis  of  a  small  a 

nount  of  connective  tis-       1 

^^M         sue  and  great  disproportion  of  vessels, 

newly  formed  and  hence       J 

^■^        excluding  varix  and  aneurysm;    may 

increase  in  volume  Q^^J 

MYOMA,    NEITROMA. 


Stimulus  nnd  then  called  erectile.  Three  varieties:  ttlangiecUtic, 
hemangioma  simplex,  of  nevus,  consisting  of  dilated  capillaries; 
hemangioma  arterialc  plexiforme,  of  tortuous  thick -walled  ar- 
teries ;    and  cavernous,  like  corpus  cavernosum  penis  in  struc- 


— Tumors  of  striated  muscle  cells  are  called  rhabdo- 1 
e  among  the  most  uncommon.    Those  of  s: 


muscle  tissue  are  caIkH  Iciomyomata  and  occur  in  the  utcni^l 
intestinal  canal,  prostate  and  skin.    They  may  be  cystic  or 
I  cificd,  arc  usually  of  slow  growth  and  benign. 

Cnmbinntiun  with  tibroma  common. 

Seuroma. — This  term  includes   (l^   the  true,  or  ganglio 
neuroma  made  up  of  wcrvc  cells  and  their  fibers,  with  g!ia  cells  jl 
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(2)  the  glioma,  already  treated ;  (3)  and  the  false  neuroma, 
which  develops  along  nerve  trunks  from  their  fibroblasts.  The 
first  is  found  in  the  brain  and  teratomata.  The  second  is  com- 
mon in  the  brain  and  the  retina.  The  third  is  often  multiple, 
richly  cellular,  or  fibrous  when  older. 


Fig.  37. 
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laUodi  of  mus-.-tc  (iLirs  ma^'i^'i  uui  bj  ligl:!  bjiiJ=  ut  fibrous  lisaue. 

B.    Tumors  from  Connective  Tissue  with  Excessive  Cell 
Formation. 

.?arco ma. —Tumors  developed  from  conneclive  tissue,  with 
the  stroma  disproportionalely  sparse  and  the  cell  forniaiion  ex- 
cessive and  tending  to  progress,  the  cells  having  an  embryonic 
or  imperfectly  formed  character,  are  called  sarcomata. 

Sarcoma  may  develop  from  any  o£  the  tissues  grouped  imder 
the  name  of  connective,  and  often  displays  analogies  with  ihe 
special  kind  from  which  it  is  developed:  thus  sarcotna  in 
the  choroid  tunic  of  the  eye  often  forms  pigment,  and  in  ) 


HISTOLOUY   OF  SARCOMA. 
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periosteum,  bone.  Tlie  relation  to  conntclive  lissoe  may  be  rcc-B 
ogniicd  also  in  the  fact  that  the  tumor  cells  arc  closely  coivl 
nected  with  each  other  and  even  when  most  richly  present  tend'fl 
to  form  fine  intercellular  substance,  which  can  be  demonstrated  I 

I  by  proper  staining  methods.    In  one  sense,  then,  we  may  speak^ 


^^%\^ 


<Phoi, 


bf  the  stroma  and  the  parencliyma  of  such  tumors.  The  c 
loncst  forms  of  cell  formation  found  in  them  arc  the  round,! 
Hirahling  lymph  cells  or  exceeding  them  in  size,  the  spindle^ 
torm  of  varying  si«cs,  slar-shaped,  and  giant  cells.  The  inler-^^ 
Klhilar  substance  is  either  (ihrillary,  granular,  homogeneous 
telicutar  and  varies  within  wide  limits  in  proportion  to  lh«l 
It  may  be  so  scanty  that  special  stains  (as  Van  Gieson's)  I 


and  llie  higher  powers  of  the  microscope  are  required  to  recog- 
nize il.  The  vessels  may  be  so  many  and  large  that  the  tumor 
is  cavernous,  and  most  often  a  peculiar  relation  betwd 
wall  and  cells  may  be  recc^niied;   the  cells  arc  closely  appi 


BOUNI>'CELLE0   SARCOMA. 

the  large-celled  variely;    Ihe  small-ct^llctl  resemblej 
granulation  tissue  and  have  but  little  stroma, 
the  gross  they  arc  soft,  the  cut  section  gives  a  mi 
juice  on  scraping;    they  grow  rapidly,  are  not  en-^ 
capsuled,  form  many  and  early  metastases  and  a 
among  the  most  malignant;  from  connective  tiss 

Fic.  30. 
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of  muscle,  fascia,  bone,  testis,  brain,  etc.  1 
round-celled  sarcoma  differs  chiefly  in  the  si; 
the  cells  and  the  occasional  alveolar  arrangement. 
These  cells  arc  derived  from  fibroblasts.  They  are 
called  large  round  cells  but  their  actual  outline  is  J 
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quite  as  often  polygonal.  Some  lympho-  and  mel- 
ano-sarcomas  belong  in  this  class. 

2.  Spindled'Celled  sarcoma,  also  divided  into  large-  and 

small-celled,  one  of  the  commonest  sarcomas;  re- 
semble muscle  cells  if  large ;  may  lie  closely  packed 
or  appear  as  a  fibrillar  stroma  between  bundles  of 
spindle  cells;  develop  from  fibroblasts  or  their  de- 
rivatives in  any  tissue. 

3.  Giant-celled  Sarcoma, — ^The  main  tumor  may  be  of 

any  kind  but  with  the  other  cells  there  occur  giant 
cells,  large  spheres  of  protoplasm  with  many  cen- 
trally grouped   nuclei,  often   oval  shaped.     Such 
giant  cells  are  commonest  in  sarcoma  developing 
from  periosteum  and  bone.  In  the  giant  cells  of  the 
infectious  granulomata  and  those  formed  about  for- 
eign bodies  the  nuclei  may  be  arranged  as  a  crescent 
at  one  pole  of  the  cell  or  as  a  complete  peripheral 
ring.     Their   longer  axes   may  coincide  with  the 
radii  of  the  cell.    This  type  is  known  as  the  Lang- 
erhans   giant   cell   and   is   distinguished   from   the 
myeloid,  whose  nuclei  are  central. 
Grouped  according  to  the  variety  of  the  connective  tissue 
which   forms   their   foundation   and  origin,  sarcomas  are  de- 
scribed as:    fibro-sarcoma,  myxo-sarcoma,  glio-sarcoma,  chon- 
dro-sarcoma,  osteo-sarcoma,  melano-sarcoma,  myeloid  sarcoma, 
lympho-sarcoma,  myo-sarcoma,  neuro-sarcoma,  and  angio-sar- 
coma. 

These  tumors  grow  rapidly  in  proportion  to  their  cell  contents 
and  the  size  of  the  distinguishing  cells ;  of  them  all,  those  with 
small  round  cells  grow  most  quickly.  Their  nutrition,  because 
of  the  many  and  relatively  large  vessels  and  their  relations,  is 
very  free.  Fibro-sarcoma  may  be  encapsuled,  other  varieties 
seldom,  but  even  with  a  capsule  the  tumor  grows  through  and 
beyond  it,  increasing  peripherally,  pushing  between  other  ele- 
ments and  replacing  other  tissues.    The  very  cells  of  the  capsule 


DEGENEKATION     IN     SARCOMATA. 


They  may  r 


iain  stationary  I 
r  grow  rapidly  J 


Bihctiiselvcs  become  s 

mfoT  a  time  and  then  suddenly  i 

Kto  large  size  from  the  start. 

They  are  very   prone  to  degenerate,   hence  every  form  of 
I  necrotic  and  softened  area  and  consequent  cystic  formatio 

Fig.    11. 


i 


occur.    On  the  surface  of  the  body  they  break  down  and  form   i 
ulcers.     When  a  hyaline  degeneration  involves  the  blood  chan- 
nels, convening  them  into  swollen  cords  and  decreasing  their 
lumen,  the  tumor  is  called  a  cylindroma.     When  modified  fat 
igraent  gives  the  tumor  a  green  color  it  is  termed  chloroma. 
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Thi'ir  malignancy  is  seen 
o£  pans  directly,  frequent 
blood-vessels),  and  prompt 
Constitutional  depression  i: 
cinoma.     With   tnuliipli 


their  rapid  growth  and  i 

(most  often  through  t 
after  operative 
perhaps  nut  so  marked  a 

through  the   body  I 
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indotbeliat  cells 


{   lymph 


as  the  ! 


^^^  fibrous  MTfltni 

^^B  •trands  and  coluin 

^^H  dissemination   is  spoken  of  : 

^^H  condition  in  cancer  is  called 

^^H         The  eliology  is  more  clearly  dependent  upon  late  devdop- 

^^H  ment  of  fetal  remnants  than  in  the  case  of  some  otlier  tumors; 

^^H  1(1  which  opinion  ihe  occurrence  of  congenital  sarcoma,  and  the 

^^H  development   of  simple   and   complex   sarcomas   of  the   In 


parolid  gland  and  thyroid,  uf  heterotopous  nature  lend  proba-  I 
bility. 
Endothelioma. — Proliferation  of  endothelial  cells  is  compara-! 
'  tivcly  common  in  some  tumors.    At  times  the  cells  are  collected 
in  heaps  and  bundles,    sharply   marked  off   from  t!ie   stroma. 
Such  tumors  have  been  grouped  with  carcinoma  and  then  with 
sarcoma.    But  in  carcinoma  the  relation  between  the  epithelium 
of  the  tumor  and  the   epithelium  of  the   tissue   of  origin   is 
'  (lemon St rahlc,  and  the  relation  of  the  cells  of  a  column  in  a 
lymph  space  to  the  w^il  of  the  space   is  so  loose  that   they 
I  retract  from  it  in  hardening;  while  In  endothelioma  the  cells 
\  arc  organically  connected  with  the  intercellular  stroma  derived  J 
\  from  them,  and  in  the  case  of  many  endotheliomas  the  deriva- 
tion of  the  cells  from  the  endothelial  cells  of  the  part  has  been 
I  observed.     The   endothelial  tumors   appear  to  belong  to  the 
I  connective -tissue  group  because  transitions  and   combinations 
'  fre<juenlly  occur  between  them  and  other  tumors  of  this  class,— 
\  both   typical   and  atypical.     Possibly   the    same  stimuli   which  J 
ic   ihc  endothelia   to  proliferate    produce    like   effect  upon  j 
I  the  fibroblasts  of  the  part,  or  conversely. 

Quite  frequently  endothelioma  begins  in  the  finer  lymph  I 
spaces  of  connective  tissue  or  in  the  walls  of  lymph  channels. 
These  tumors  occur  in  several  forms,  namely,  interfascicular, 
plcxifonn,  jieri vascular,  diffuse  and  alveolar.  These  forms  are 
chiefly  dependent  upon  the  nature  of  the  tissue  in  which  the 
endothelial  proliferation  starts,  especially  with  reference  to 
the  lymph  spaces.  If  made  up  of  firm  fibrous  bands,  running 
chiefly  parallel,  the  lymph  channels  and  radicles  have  the  same 
general  disposition,  and  the  new  cells  make  their  way  along 
them  and  form  the  fascicular  type.  Here  lines  of  single  cuboid 
.  he  in  long  narrow  spaces,  often  more  than  a  hundred,  one 
I  behind  another,  the  terminal  cells  at  each  end  being  longer. 
'  Where  the  lymph  spaces  form  a  close  network,  with  fine 
I  coarse  meshes,  the  tnmor  is  plcxiform.  When  the  cell  multiplica-' 
\  is  rapid  and  the  opposing  pressure  but  slight,  the  walls  of  ] 
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the  spaces  are  pressed  apart  and  the  alveolar  type  is  assumed. 
The  cells  in  the  alveoli  may  be  flat,  cuboid,  or  columnar.  The 
other  names  are  self-explanatory.  Endotheliomas  have  been 
found  in  the  cerebral  membranes,  marrow,  testis,  ovary,  lymph 
nodes,  etc. 

A  special  form  of  endothelioma  occurs  as  a  superficial  thick- 
ening of  serous  membranes,  or  as  little  spheroids  scattered  over 
them,  and  may  strongly  resemble  such  membranes  when  thick- 
ened by  chronic  inflammation.  Metastasis  may  occur  in  the 
lung,  liver,  muscles,  and  elsewhere. 

A  form  of  deeply  pigmented  tumor,  called  melanoma,  occurs 
in  the  choroid  and  the  skin,  where  pigment  normally  occurs, 
and  very  frequently  in  relation  with  pigmented  moles.  It  may 
develop  from  the  palisade  cells  of  the  rete  Malpighi,  which 
proliferate  toward  deeper  structures,  and  may  or  may  not  be 
snared  off  from  their  point  of  origin.  In  this  case  the  tumor  is 
an  epithelioma.  They  may.  however,  take  origin  from  endo- 
thelia  of  minute  blood  and  lymph- vessels  in  the  rete.  This 
would  make  them  cndotheliomata.  They  are  often  very  malig- 
nant and  rapidly  spread  by  metastasis. 

Tumors  Resembling  Sarcomata.    Syncytioma,  Mixed 

Forms. 

Syncytioma  or  Dccidiioma. — Simple  and  malignant  tumors 
may  develop  from  the  dccidua,  or  from  hydatid  moles,  after 
interrupted  and  normal  preg^nancies,  immediately  or  after  long 
intervals  of  time.  Many  arc  of  rapid  growth,  degenerate  easily, 
form  metastases  in  vagina  and  lung  especially,  and  are  ex- 
tremely malignant.  Three  forms  of  cells  are  found ;  large  epi- 
thelioid, with  nuclei  rich  in  chromatin,  arranged  in  network 
with  wide  blood  spaces  between;  small,  polyhedral,  rich  in  gly- 
cogen, in  masses  between  the  other  kind;  and  many  forms 
transitional  between  these.  By  some  authors  this  tumor  is  con- 
sidered an  epithelioma. 
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Mixed  Forms. — Mixed  sarcomatous  tumors  occur  in  the  pa- 
rotid and  thyroid  glands,  in  the  ovary  and  the  testis,  and  con- 
tain mucous,  vascular,  cartilaginous  and  other  elements.  They 
may  be  referred  to  inclusion  at  the  point  of  origin  of  embryonic 
cells  already  differentiated,  which  are  held  in  an  undeveloped 
condition  till  some  stimulus  causes  them  to  form  tumors.  They 
are  usually  teratomata  and  not  simple  tumors. 

C.    Tumors  of  the  Type  of  Superficial  Epithelium. 

Simple  hypertrophy  of  the  epidermis  may  occur  as  the  result 
of  repeated  slight  irritation.  Apart  from  such  growth  there 
are  several  forms  covered  by  the  name  papilloma,  verruca,  con- 
dyloma, etc. 

Papilloma. — ^This  is  made  up  of  connective  tissue  and  its 
vessels  and  is  covered  by  a  single  or  multiple  layer  of  epi- 
thelial cells,  and  the  physiological  type  is  found  in  the  papillae 
of  the  skin  and  the  villi  of  the  intestine.  The  variety  of  the 
epithelial  covering  differs  with  the  site  of  origin  and  attach- 
ment of  the  tumor.  The  vessels  may  be  divided  into  loops  cor- 
responding each  to  a  subdivision  of  the  tumor  or  they  may  form 
networks  of  great  complexity;  the  whole  may  be  compared  to 
a  tree  of  connective  tissue  with  frequent  branches,  which  vary 
much  in  size  and  are  clothed  with  a  layer  or  two  of  epithelium. 
5>ometimes  the  normal  papillae  seem  merely  to  enlarge,  at  others 
they  branch  as  stated.  In  the  gross  there  may  be  countless 
small  tumors,  or  one  or  two  mounted  on  pedicles,  or  a  small 
area  covered  with  the  fine  subdivisions  on  a  common  base. 
The  color  and  density  depend  upon  the  thickness  of  the  epi- 
thelial layer,  the  amount  and  kind  of  connective  tissue  and 
the  richness  in  vessels.  Papillomata  are  divided  into  the  hard. 
embracing  those  of  the  skin  covered  with  cornified  epidermic 
scales  and  of  the  mucous  surfaces  covered  with  pavement  cells, 
and  the  soft  which  are  often  covered  with  modified  cylindrical 
(ovoid)  epithelium  and  are  found  in  hollow  viscera.    Common 
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SOFT    PAPILLOMA. 


examples  of  the  hard  papilloma  are  the  warts  found  on  I 
fingers  about  puberty,  cornu  cutaneum,  and  pointed  cone 
mala  (the  latter  seem  at  times  to  be  contagious,  both  i 

and  the  lower  animals).     Soft  papillomata  have  a  stroma  richer 
in  cells  and  vesseJs  than  the  hard  and  seldom  present  horny 
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epithclia  on  the  surface,  the  usual  covering  is  that  of  the  part 
where  they  grow,  though  cylindric  cells  may  be  found  in  papil- 
loma developed  among  squamous.  They  occur  frequently  in 
the  bladder,  rectum,  uterus  and  vagina,  less  often  in  the  breast 
(ducts),  gall-bladder  and  ependyma  of  brain  ventricles;  con^ 


with  carcinoma  are  found. 
i  their  tendency   tn  liiecd. 


Tumors  of  the  type  of  Gland  Epithelium. 
Adenomata. 

Transitions  from  enlarged  glands  to  adenomata  are  frequent  I 
and  hard  to  define,  and  on  the  other  side  the  adenomata  fade  | 
I  into  the  Irne  carcinomas.     Adenoma  may  he  defined  as  an 
\  dependent  new  formation  reproducing  typical  glandular  tissue,  I 
made  lip  of  connective  tissue  arranged  ahout  spaces  which  are  I 
lined    by   cpithehum.     While   these   epilhclia    are    not   strictly  I 
functionless  —  for  no  living  cell  can  he  so  regarded  —  yet  as  I 
concerns  the  organism  they  prohably  do  not  aid  in  constructive  1 
metabolism.     Adenoma  may  usually  be  recognized  by  the  un- 
aided eye.  by  its  different  appearance  from  normal  gland  and 
_  by  its  circumscribed  form,  often  being  encapsulated  by  fibrous 
iJGsnc:  the  picture  of  the  hypertrophy  of  functionating  glands. 
s  breast  and  kidney,  is  a  very  difTerent  one,  as  also  of  glands 
wollen  by  confined  products. 

Adenomas  developing  in  gland  or  from  scattered  fragments 
f  embryonic  tissues  will  u.sually  he  fotmd  encapsuled,  seldom 
SilTuse,  and  on  surfaces  are  usually  broad  or  polypoid.     Two 

are  found  according  lo  the  prevalence  of  tubular  or  | 
Itcinous  arrangement  of  the  alveoli ;  the  former  on  mucou; 
Hirfaces  and  in  '.he  ovary,  the  latter  in  the  breast.  The  adjectiv< 
leterolopous  is  applied  to  adenoma  which  develops  apart  from 
mrmal  glands  or  in  glands  but  of  an  abnormal  type,  as  a 
japillary  adenoma  in  the  kidney  which  docs  not  correspond 
with  renal  structure.  Adenoma  may  arise  from  embryonic 
fragments   which  develop  wrongly  later,  or  from  misdirected 

I  repair  and   hypertrophy   after  intlammations ;   the   latter  form  i 
tbkdA  directly  lo  carcinoma   in   some  cases.     Certain  of  the  J 
Biimary  carcinomas  of  the  liver  may  be  thus  explained. 
f  The    main   distinction    between    adenoma    and    carcinoma    ■ 
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found  in  ihe  typical  character  of  ihe  former  as  contrasted  % 

the  atypical  alveoli  of  the  latter,  although  as  compared  i 

lal  gland  the  adenoma  is  not  physiological.    Thus  in  glands 

eiROUS  structure  we  may  find  the  adenoma  developing  tubular 

inds.  and  instead  of  a  single  layer  of  epithelium  there  may 

be  two  or  more,  perhaps  cuboid  and  with  papillary  outgrowths. 

Fia  34. 


But 


ADiaoHA  OF  Thtboid.     (Vboio.) 
I  contrast  with  carcinoma,   the  new-formed  cells  I 


actual  gland  spaces  and  are  distinctly  separated  from  the  h 
nient  substance,  often  by  a  membraiia  propria. 

The  usual  degenerations,  fatty,  mucoid,  and  colloid,  may 
occur  in  adenoma,  and  hence  the  tumor  can  be  cystic;  by  the 
pressure  exerted  thus  from  within,  the  walls  of  adjoining  spaces 
disappear  and  thus  the  tumor  becomes  lobulated  (adenocys- 
toma). 


UALIGNANT    ADENOMA. 


in 


Though  usually  benign,  except  for  mechanical  effects,  ade- 

IDOmata  may  break  into  blood  and  lymph  channels  and  cause 
Metastasis,  and  especially  in  the  alimentary  canal  they  develop 
|it  the  expense  of  the  submucous  tissties,  grow  rapidly  and  are 


iarly  malignant  (adenoma  destruens  of  stomach,  gut  and 
lerus).  Such  a  tumor  may  be  considprcd  as  an  adenoma  which 
I  become  carcinomatous.  Combination  wiih  sarcoma  is  also 
in<l ;  here  it  is  the  Mroma  which  is  especially  atfeclcd  by  the 

illutar  hyperplasia, 
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liypfrnffliroma. — Occasionally  adenomas  develop  in  ihe  ab- 
dominal organs,  especially  ktdncy,  liver,  and  internal  geni- 
litls  (broad  ligaatent)<  which  reproduce  the  structure  of  the 
adrenals;  they  are  evidently  due  to  the  late  development  of 


Fic.  3& 


scattered  [wrtions  of  adrenal  tissue,  which  have  been  found  m 
the  abdominal  sympathetic  ganglia  also,     (v.  Pt.  II.,  p.  534.) 


E,    Atypical  Epithelial  Tumors. 
Carcinomata  are  neoplasms  mncic  up  of  connective  and  epi- 


thelial tissues  arranged  alypically,  the  latter  ofle 


1  multiplying.  _ 


'«1 


^^Bby  aiypical  mitnsis  and  always  having  a  lendeiicy  to  transgri-ss 
^^B  normal  1  issue- lint ils. 

The  cells  in  this  group  of  lumors  arc  the  characteristic  ele- 
ment rather  than  the  stroma,  and  still  it  must  be  remembered 
thai  there  is  no  uniform  cancer  cell  —  no  cell  which  apart  from 
ironment  would  always  be  demonstrable  as  a  cancer  cell. 
I   Yet  in  their  usual  sites  of  growth  they  may  be  at  once  recog- 
nized.    From  iheir  resemblance  to  normal   epithclia  they  are_ 
called  epithelioid.     They  may  be  many  times  larger  than  anfl 
normal  epithelial  cell ;  their  nuclei  may  he  large  and  vesicular  ■ 
and  stain  so  intensely  that  it  is  evident  that  their  chromatin  ' 
(lilTcrs  from  thai  of  the  normal  cell,  a  condition   known   as 
hyperchroniatosis.     They    may   multiply   by   atypical   mitosis, 
L  showing  tripolar  and  multipolar  forms  and  irregular  or  su- 
^rfluous  monasters  and  diastcrs.     These  two  characters  are 
related  W  their  extremely  rapid  proliferation,  which   in  turn    ^ 
■  of  the  elements  of   their  malignancy.     When  rapidly  ■ 
fornicd  in  a  part  where  they  arc  not  subjected  to  much  pres-4 
e  cells  may  be  small  and  round,  the  protoplasm  in  rela-| 
bivcly  small  amount.     By  mutual  pressure  they  take  on  poly- 
gonal outlines,  and  when  compressed  by  Hrm  fibrous  tissue  they 
lay  have  one  axis  much  longer  than  the  others.     Under  some    , 
isurc  conditions,  or  when  the  nuclei  muhiply  at  a  faster  rate  ■ 
I  the  protoplasm,  giant  cells  occur. 

1  apparently  normal  glands  where  the  cells  arc  beginning  to  | 
take  on  the  atypical  character,  often  the  first  observed  varia- 

I   from  the  normal   is  their  rapid  proliferation,  the  acinus  1 
King  then  lined,  it  may  lie  only  at  one  point,  by  a  double  c 
riple  layer  of  epitheha. 

Tumors  of  this  group  exhibit  many  variations  in  form,  coi 
•itlence,  gross  appearance  and  anatomical  relations;  they  may  i 

r  very  hard  if  containing  much  fibrous  stroma  (scirrhous),  or 
Ktfl  and  resembling  brain  tissue  when  very  rich  in  cells  (medul- 
^ry).     According  to  such  circumstances  and  the  kind  and  size   < 
cells,  the  microscopic  picture  also  is  varied.    The  frame-  -| 
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wtirk  of  the  lumor  b  made  up  of  ne«  amnectire  tissoc.  and 
mingled  with  it.  unlike  atij  normal  adah  lissiie,  arc  gnwps  ami 
siramis  of  r]iithclia.  arranged  in  solid  boiHUes  or  Itnii^  alreoli 
in  one  or  Mrveral  layers.  The  funn  ol  ihe  cclb  drpefids  opon 
Ihf  tissue  of  origin,  those  in  superficial  cancer  of  the  skin  rc- 
(lenibHng  epidermis  cells,  those  from  the  primanr  carcinomas 
iif  t\\«  liver  copying  the  liver  cells  or  the  epitbelta  of  the  Nle 
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SutrLU.      (ZiVdrr.) 
if  CTinwr  ce1l<  cut  al  variuia  an 
lurioBniled  bj  fibroua  tiuuc;  f 


cnpiMaries.  After  the  tumor  has  developed  there  is  a  poly- 
morphism n(  tlic  cells  which  carries  ihem  much  farther  from  the 
normal;  if  rich  in  protoplasm,  they  are  soft  and  easily  altered 
hy  )>reii«urc,  so  that  round,  spindle,  polygonal  and  irregular 
cells  at  times  coexist  in  the  same  part.  Further,  as  degenerative 
changes  arc  common,  these  also  modify  tlic  appearance  of  the 
cells.  


SmOMA    IN   CAHCINOUA. 


177  ^ 


The  stroma  may  he  partly  derived  from  the  region  in  wh 
■  develops  and    partly  frotii   new  connective   llss 
kccasionally  muscle,  fat,  or  gland  tissue  remains  in  the  tumor  ] 
All  varieties  of  stroma  arc   found,  from  yomig 
ranulation  tissue,  rich  in  cells,  to  spindle-celled  and  fibrous; 
l,>t  grows  with  less  energy  than  the  epithelial  cells  and  presents  I 
'  inilotic  figures.     Plasma  cells  also  are    found  and  whea  J 


ruciKOiiiji  Mahhai.     (Zirglcr.l 

'.  large  iiyiucaL  rpilbelU  at  pglygan 


;  tumor  sutlers  the  changes  due  to  irritation  and  infiani 
,  lymphocytes  and  polynuelcar  leucocytes  occur.     In 
inoma    connected    with    bone,    plates    of   ossification    may  be   , 
ml  gtanl  cells  as  in  sarcomata. 

[«lation  of  the  lumor  to  the  neighborhood  in  which  it 
with  ihc  rapidity  of  its  growth,  and  that  varies   1 
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wldt  Ihv  kimi  uf  cells  present  and  the  amount  of  stroma;  bni  all 
>uch  tiiiunrii  infiltrate  neighboring  tissues  by  extremely  fine 
Jteriphcral  [irocesscs.  so  that  the  apparent  gross  limit  of  the 
(iimttr  i.H  often  n<Jt  the  real  edge  of  the  neoplasm  and  in  opera- 
tive removal  tiitrc  is  dang<.-r  of  leaving  behind  small  foci  frtm 

Fic.  39. 


which  the  tumor  will  develop  anew.  Thus  in  cancer  < 
breast  the  skin  may  be  interruptedly  involved,  and  pre 
minute  ncsls  of  embryonic  cpithelia  at  a  distance  from  the  main 
tumor.  These  foci,  at  times  hardly  visible  in  the  gross,  are 
the   starting  points   for  recurrent  tumors.     They  may   ! 


DEFENERATION    I 


I79I 


aii   laterally  through    the  cutaneous   lymph   channels ;   but  ' 
Ihc  ikin  may  become  involved  from  below  also,  lines  of  pro- 
pferating  cancer  cells  from  a  more  deeply  seated  tumor  follow- 
ing lymphatics  against  the  stream.     Slowly  growing  carcinoma 
t  apt  to  be  iibrous,  hard  to  the  touch,  and  as  the  fibrous  tissue  i 
Mntracts  it  dimples  the  surface,  as  in  some  carcinomas  of  the  I 
Beside  the  local  growth,  metastasis  is  common  by  way  | 
of  the  lymph  channels,  and  at  times  through  the  blood-vessels 
also.     The  secondary  tumors  so  formed  usually  reproduce  the 
character  of  the  primary. 

Degenerative  changes  are  more  common  than  in  normal  epi- 
thelium, but  while  the  center  or  the  surface  may  degenerate  the  | 
tumor  persists  in  its  peripheral  development  and  only  as  an  cx- 
1  is  the  regressive  change  a  healing  process.     Either  the 
troma  or  the  cells  may  degenerate,  and  there  is  an  apparent 
borrespondence  between  such  changes  and  the  part  where  the 
rs ;  breast  cancer  often  becomes  fatty,  in  the  mucous 
Issues  mucoid  change  is  common,  and  in  the  thyroid  gland, 
nlloid.    Such  3  relation  seems  to  point  to  a  partial  conservation 
[  the  function  of  the  epithelia,  as  when  cancers  of  the  liv 
r  contain  bile,  and  those  of  the  breast  colostrum.    Much  that  is 
I  called  coloslmnt,  however,  is  but  masses  of  fatty  degenerated   I 
t  epithelia  derived  from  the  duct  wall.    Traced  back  to  the  acini  j 
I  there  is  no  relation  between  these  antl  the  "  colostrum." 

Fatty  degeneration  of  a  cancer  resembles  similar  alterations  I 
elitewhere.  The  fat  may  occur  tn  large  meshwork  and  give  the  I 
tumor  a  yellowish  look  aiid  softer  consistence;  after  resorption  ] 
of  the  fat  the  tumor  shrinks. 

Mucoid  degeneration  may  be  like  that  observed  in  other  tis- 
sues, or  may  be  a  solution  of  the  cells  in  a  viscid  psendo- mucin ; 
hr aline  and  myxomatous  degeneration  may  he  observed  in  the   I 
■nor;  when  well  marked  there  are  in  the  gross  smalt 
ra)i»h  semitranslucent  points  or  cyst-like  cavities  filled  with  J 
.'  fluid.     The  highest  grade  of  this  degeneration,  as  often    1 
pjcounlcrcd  in  the  carcinomas  of  the  sioniuch  and   gut.  has 
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CANNES    PEARLS. 
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ithdwm 


I  ulcer  and  an  cpithclionia  which  is  ulcerating  may  r< 
semble  each  other,  but  in  ihe  former  there  is  no  carnilicatio 
of  the  epithdia  (hyperkeratosis)  and  ils  growth  is  very  slow. 
Moreover,  it  starts  tn  the  basal  layer  of  the  epithelium  and  its   | 

Fig.  4'- 


ftts  remain  embryonic,  while  in  contrast  to  this  the  cells  of  ' 
lithelioroa  return  to  an  embryonic  state,  but  afterward  may 

btime  their  tendency  to  make  cornificii  scales,  hence  the  pearls  I 

!  whorls  so  common  in  the  latter  but  never  seen  in  rodent  ' 


^Beside  the  degenerations  mentioned,  local  collections  of  horny 
rithclia    occur    in   cancer   of   the   skin   and   mucous    surfaces 


lS2  EPITHELIOMA. 

(tongue,  cervix  uteri,  etc.).  as  onion- like,  laminated  spheres 
lying  deep  in  the  epithelial  processes  as  in  a  lumen,  with  other 
epithelial  cells  packed  closely  round  them.  Calcification  and 
pignurnt  are  not  common  in  carcinoma.  Hemorrhages  in  the 
tumor  tKXur  when  cell  gp^wth  is  very  free  or  after  vessels  are 
ervnUxl  by  ulceration.  Cysts  may  form  from  such  hemorrhages 
or  from  softening  and  degenerption.  Combinations  occur  with 
iithcr  tumors  and  with  gumma  and  tubercle  tissue,  but  not  often. 

Curcinoniata  have  been  classified  as  scirrhous,  .encephaloid, 
co)K>id.  etc..  chiefly  from  their  gross  appearance,  but  a  division 
acc\>rding  to  the  nature  of  the  epithelial  element  and  the  type  of 
^laiul  represented  is  to  be  preferred.  Thus  we  have  flat-celled 
and  cylindrical-celled  carcinomas,  adenocarcinoma  and  carci- 
noma glanilulare  soliduni. 

/•7j/-,  Squapnous-  or  Pavcment-cclUd  Carcinoma. — For  this 
variety  the  name  epithelioma  is  usually  employed.  It  is  found 
where  flat  epithelia  normally  exist,  as  the  skin  and  mucous 
surfaces.  It  develops  especially  at  lines  of  junction  between 
skin  and  mucous  membrane,  as  on  the  lip,  the  ala  of  the  nose, 
the  eyelid,  glans  penis,  labia  and  portio  vaginalis.  It  begins  as 
an  induration,  usually  not  deep,  circumscribed  but  vaguely; 
ulceration  occurs  early  and  may  be  rapid.  The  microscope 
shows  large  or  small  epithelia  like  those  of  the  part  which  reach 
down  into  the  tissue  in  straight  or  branching  bundles,  many  of 
these  exhibiting  the  whorls  or  ncarls  or  cancroid  bodies  of 
tightly  packed  horny  cells.  The  term  hyperkeratosis  is  used 
for  the  marked  cornification  of  the  epithelia,  not  only  on  the 
surface  but  deep  in  the  intruding  columns  as  well.  This  return 
to  the  type  of  corneous  scales,  as  soon  as  the  column  stops 
growing,  explains  the  formation  of  the  characteristic  pearls. 
These  are  laminated  and  tightly  picked  because  of  the  pressure 
of  surrounding  tissues.  Their  presence  is  not  essential  to  a 
diagnosis  of  epithelioma,  for  in  a  rapidly  growing  tumor  pro- 
liferation may  be  so  steady  and  continuous  that  there  is  no  time, 
so  to  speak,  to  produce  whorls.    When  the  tumor  starts  in  the 
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membranes  which  have  one  or  several  layers  of  cylindric  epi- 
thelium; the  stomach,  rectum,  bile  capillaries,  cervix  and  cor- 
pus uteri  are  often  involved;  if  cilia  are  normally  present  in 
the.  epitheiia  of  the  part  the  tumor  cells  may  reproduce  them 
but  usually  not.  If  it  starts  deeply  in  the  mucous  crypts  of 
an  organ  it  remains  for  a  time  as  a  broad  infiltration,  but 
soon  it  reaches  the  surface  and  presents  an  ulcerating  appear- 
ance. Heterotopous  tumors  of  this  kind  may  occur  in  the 
kidney,  thryoid,  bones  and  peritoneum.  Microscopically  the 
tumor  is  arranged  in  acini  clothed  with  a  layer  of  cylindrical 
cells,  often  two  or  more  layers  at  some  points,  supported  by 
varying  amounts  of  stroma,  which  may  be  degenerated;  later 
the  cells  may  fill  the  acini  to  distention. 

Carcinomata  reproducing  gland  structure  are  called  adcno- 
carcinomata  and  are  common  in  the  stomach,  especially  at  the 
pylorus,  the  testis,  ovary,  uterus,  breast,  prostate  and  pancreas. 
They  are  described  as  occurring  in  the  three  forms  of  simple, 
medullary  and  scirrhous,  according  to  the  amount  and  propor- 
tion of  epitheiia  and  stroma;  practically  the  three  forms  are 
modifications  of  the  same  tumor.  If  simple,  the  proportion 
of  stroma  to  cells  is  about  as  in  most  glands ;  if  medullary  the 
cells  are  in  excess  and  the  tumor  is  soft ;  if  scirrhous  the  fibrous 
stroma  is  so  developed  that  the  tumor  is  very  hard,  and  even 
under  the  microscope  careful  search  is  required  to  detect  epi- 
thelial cells,  and  thus  its  true  nature,  except  in  the  younger 
portions.  This  form  may  be  either  nodular  or  diffuse;  on 
scraping  a  cut  section  with  a  knife  a  milky  fluid  is  collected, 
made  up  of  degenerated  epitheiia,  and  fat,  in  an  albuminous 
fluid.    The  tendency  to  mucin  formation  is  strong. 

PagcVs  Disease. — Beginning  as  a  quasi  eczema  of  the  nipple, 
the  later  stages  of  the  disease  are  ulceration  and  a  carcinoma- 
tous process,  the  epidermic  cells  showing  inflammatory  changes, 
vacuolation  and  edematous  infiltration  of  nucleus  and  proto- 
plasm. From  its  resemblance  to  other  superficial  malignant 
tumors  it  has  been  considered  as  a  special  form  of  flat-celled 


facet's  disease.  i8s« 

pitbeltonia.     Because  of  ihc  ajjparcni  presence  of  coccit! 
'  the  cells  (vacuoles)  it  has  been  interpreted  as  a  cancer  in  which  1 
the  parasitic  etiology  is  clear.     The  parasite  is  said  to  occur  as 
small  protoplasmic  bodies  which  are  at  first  free  in  the  tissues, 
^^■.but  then  they  enter  epithelial  nuclei,  or  protoplasm.    They  de-; 
^^Mrelop  further  at  the  expense  of  the  cell  to  sporozoa.  and  the! 

r 
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^^^^fiss^^f^ 


^■x^:/  , 


pucleus  divides  and  subdivides  to  form  sporozoites.  which  are   i 
I  and  slightly  curved  filaments.     This  parasitic  explanation   i 
I  not  generally  accepted. 
Oinically  the  course  of  carcinoma  is  usually  slow,  requiring  ' 
mths  or  years  before  general  symptoms  occur ;  hut  the  rapid 
[nercatie  (from  increased  ntitritioii)  in  uterine  cancer  after  the 
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t^stablishinvnt  of  pregnancy  is  an  example  of  the  effect  of  local 
causes  in  hastening  the  disease.  When  the  growth  and  meta- 
stasis are  rapid  a  profound  cachexia  develops  which  may  be 
due  either  to  the  symptoms,  as  pain,  the  exhausting  discharges 
from  ulcerating  points,  the  disturbance  of  glands  by  the  forma- 
tion of  secondary  tumors,  or  the  absorption  of  some  peculiar 
toxic  substances  from  the  misdirected  function  of  the  newly 
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r  the  fortieih  ytar.  whcii  the  tissue  resist- 

B^cc   throughout  the  body  is  beginning  to  diminish  with  the 

^approach  (o  senility;  the  sex  plays  a  part,  for  more  women  arc 

;  of  cancer  Ihan  men,  although  the  occurrence  of 

c«nccr  on  the  skin  and  in  the  alimentary  canal  is  more  common 

among  men:    but  no  one  of  these  nor  all  of  them  will  explain 

Fig.  45. 
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a  should  develop.    The  idea  of  congenital  inclu- 

i  of  tissues  is  not  so  applicable  lo  cancer  as  to  sarcoma. 

jlToands  of  various  kinds  arc  usually  a  coincidence  rather  ihan 

t  cause.     The  influence  of  heredity    is  no  longer  considered 

jore    ihan    predisposing.      Analogies    with    certain    conditions 

itnowti  to  be  due  to  parasites  have  occupied  the  mind  of  invcs- 
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tigators  for  many  years,  and  various  forms  of  cell  inclusion 
and  degeneration  have  been  regarded  as  the  lower  organism  to 
whose  entrance  into  the  body  the  carcinoma  is  due.  Trans- 
plantation experiments  have  succeeded  in  a  very  few  cases  and 
this  apparent  success  has  been  taken  as  proof  of  the  parasitic 
nature  of  carcinoma.  But  the  spontaneous  transplantation,  by 
emboli,  of  a  tumor  situated  elsewhere  in  the  same  body  should 
not  be  forgotten,  and  the  transplantation  to  another  body  may 
perhaps  be  explained  as  a  piece  of  tissue  rather  than  a  germ 
finding  conditions  satisfactory  for  its  growth.  Fungi,  bacteria, 
sporozoa,  amebse,  gregarinae,  blastomycetes  and  cocctdia  have 
all  been  considered  as  the  parasite,  but  none  has  been  proved 
so  far.  Form  and  staining  properties  have  been  relied  upon  to 
demonstrate  them,  but  cultivation  and  inoculation  are  required 
first  t>efore  the  matter  can  be  decided.  Granted  that  a  parasite 
is  demonstrated,  the  accessory  and  adjuvant  influences,  of  which 
we  know  more  at  present,  must  still  be  considered  in  causation. 
The  whole  course  of  the  disease,  however,  does  not  corres- 
pond to  any  parasitic  infection  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
There  are  no  sudden  increases  in  the  number  of  cases  with 
periods  of  declining  frequency,  and  the  apparent  steady  growth 
in  the  prevalence  of  cancer  is  to  be  explained  partly  as  im- 
proved diagnosis  and  partly  as  the  indirect  result  of  improved 
public  sanitation,  more  people  reaching  the  age  when  cancer 
develops  in  proportion  as  the  length  of  a  generation  is  extended. 
Granted  for  the  moment  that  some  parasites  may  cause  tumors, 
as  coccidia  in  the  liver  and  Bilharzia  in  the  bladder  lymphatics, 
the  view  of  malignant  cell  proliferation  as  accelerated  **  habit 
of  growth  "  refers  parasites  to  the  only  importance  which  can 
be  safely  claimed,  i.  c,  one  among  many  possible  stimuli  of  such 
proliferation. 

F.    C3rsts  and  Teratomata. 

Under  the  name  cyst  many  forms  of  tumor  are  grouped,  con- 
sisting of  a   cavity  lined  with  epithelium  or  not,  containing 


;  or  less  Huid  inalerial.  si-rous,  iniicous,  hemorrhagic,  e 
ftaiid  also  certain  parasites  occur  in  cysl  form.     Tlic  tumo 
■simple  or  divided  into  many  smaller  compartmeiHs,  hence  called   ' 
(multilocular,  and  ihe  secondary  cavities  may  be  only  in  the  wall 
1  large  cysl;  by  breaking  down  septa  a  multilocuJar  cyst  be- 
comes simplified  into  one  large  cavity,  the  wall  marked  by  in- 
complete partitions  wbicb  persist.     Many  cysts  remain  station- 
t.»ry  as  small  tumors,  some  grow  slowly  but  steadily  and  may 
I'reacb  an   enormous  size,  degcneraiions  in  wall   and  contents 
rommon.    Strictly  speaking  the  exclusion  from  the  economy  i 

■  of  a  blood  extravasation  or  a  degenerated  area  by  the  formation  I 
I'of  a  fibrous  capsule  is  not  an  example  of  a  cyst,  nor  stn 
I  formation  about  a  parasite  or  foreign  body.  Apart  from  snch  j 
i  forms  we  distinguish  cysts  developing  in  a  body  cavity  and  \ 
I  cysts  of  new  formation. 

Cysts  of  the  first  variety  are  usually  called  retention  cysts  1 

■  and  occur  when  a  gland  lumen  or  duct  is  closed  and  its  contents  1 
l4ccutimlatc.  as  from  pressure,  foreign  bodies,  stenosis  and  other '^ 
f  mechanical  causes;    ilic  contents  may  Ijc  that  of  the  gland  i 
|-voIved  or  the  same  variously  altered.    These  cysts  are  further  ] 
Idividcd  into  follicular,  nmcous.  and  those  of  large  canals. 
Icxantple  of  the  first  is  found  in  comedo,  sebaceous  cysts  {seba-  ' 
llama)    and  of  the  Graafian  follicle;    examples  of  the  second 
Roccur  often  as  polypoid  growths  on  mucous  membranes;  the 
ftUiird  variety  is  observed  in  connection  with  large  glands  like 
I  the  breast,  the  liver  and  the  kidney.    A  special  variety  may  be 
I  made  of  cysts  developing  in  canals  which  normally  disappear 
^  in  the  complete  development  of  Ihe  body,  as  in  the  urachus, 

the  parovarium,  the  hydatids  of  Morgagni,  and  the  primitive 
branchial  clefts. 

I  Cysts  of  similar  formation  may  be  congenital  and  are  divided  'J 
into  dermoid  cysts  and  teratomala.  They  depend  upon  disturb-  J 
■ncct  of  development  and  tbslocaiions  of  part  of  one  or  more  I 
embryonic  layers.  The  dermoid  cysts  received  their  name  from.! 
the  resemblance  between  their  walls  and  the  normal  skin,  and  ] 
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in  simplest  form  they  contain  epithelial  scales  and  the  products 
of  their  degeneration,  hair,  subaceous  glands  and  fat;  or  they 
may  also  contain  teeth,  imperfectly  formed  bone  and  mucous 
tissue.  They  occur  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  connected  with 
periosteum,  in  the  orbit  and  the  antrum. 

Teratoma  is  the  name  applied  to  such  tumors  when  they  con- 
tain portions  of  a  more  or  less  imperfectly  developed  embryo, 
like  a  limb  or  a  gland,  and  they  are  found  especially  often  about 
either  end  of  the  main  axis,  connected  with  the  pelvis  or  the 
head.  Where  the  inclusion  approaches  in  completion  the  child 
at  term,  the  case  is  referred  to  the  double  monsters. 

Cysts  of  new  formation,  proliferation  cysts,  belong  to  the 
true  neoplasms.  They  increase  by  formation  of  new  tissue, 
accumulation  of  their  colloid  or  mucinous  contents,  and  the  de- 
generation and  distention  of  new  portions.  They  occur  most 
often  in  the  ovary,  kidney,  and  testis,  and  are  described  as  either 
glandubj:  or  papillary.     (See  Diseases  of  the  Ovary,  p.  57a) 


CHAPTER     VII  I. 
ANIMAL  PARASITES. 


A  PARASITE  is  an  organism  which  lives  in  or  upon  another, 
and  the  most  important  are  those  which  live  at  the  expense  of 
others.  All  degrees  of  parasitism  are  found,  from  simple  co- 
existence and  a  common  source  of  food  (commensalism),  to 
actual  destruction  of  the  host  by  the  parasite.  The  subject  has 
many  sides,  but  from  their  disease-producing  action  certain 
kinds  of  vegetable  and  animal  parasites  require  special  mention ; 
the  vegetable  comprise  the  fungi  and  the  bacteria,  and  will  be 
treated  in  Chapter  IX. 

The  animal  forms,  for  which  the  name  parasite  is  reserved 
by  common  habit  of  speech,  occur  both  on  the  surface  of  the 
body  and  internally.  Some  go  through  only  a  stage  of  their 
life  history  as  parasites,  some  are  wholly  parasitic,  others  are 
optional  parasites,  able  to  live  apart  from  man  (as  certain 
mosquitoes  which  live  on  vegetable  juices  in  the  absence  of 
animals).  As  nutriment  is  obtained  without  much  labor,  the 
organs  of  a  parasite  may  be  variously  aborted,  the  external 
kinds  retaining  locomotive  or  grasping  organs,  the  internal 
at  times  having  no  digestive  or  respiratory  systems,  since  they 
absorb  both  gas  and  nutriment  from  the  tissue  juices;  hence 
they  may  retain  only  reproductive  organs  and  if  the  sexes  are 
separate  one  may  be  more  rudimentary  than  the  other.  Their 
reproductive  energy  in  some  cases  is  enormous. 

The  effects  of  parasites  may  be  either  mechanical  or  chemical. 
Mechanical  are:  Stoppage  of  lumen  of  gut,  vessel  or  gland 
ducts;  pressure;  bleeding  from  direct  suction,  perforation  of 
vessels  after  inflammation.     As  chemical   may  be  mentioned: 
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I'nisoiiing  the  liost,  irritation  and  iat 
and  many  reflex  nervous  sytnpioms. 

Protozoa. 

Rhizopoda.     i.    Amfba  coli. — Occurs  in  intestinal  contents^ 
ulcers  ot  gut,  secondary  abscess.     Single  spherical  cell  in  quiet 
slages,  puts  out  pseudopuds  when  active,  15-25  )x  in  diameter, 
periphery  hyaline,  protoplasm  finely  granular;   may  contain  red 

Fic.  46. 


cells  ,u:.I  — ;^.:„,  i.,,.._.^.^  :.,.,,.  .  ;.,..!lcr  anti  may  show  nu- 
cleus; lound  in  great  numbers  in  stools  of  tropical  dysentery. 
Perforate  mucous  membrane  ot  gut,  cause  necrosis,  inflamma- 
tion and  secondary  abscess  of  liver.  Ameba  coli  is  said  by  some 
authors  to  be  innocent  and  ameba  dysenterise,  another  form, 
c  of  injury  cited. 
Sporozoa.  Gregarinae;  Coccidia, — Cell  parasites,  widely 
distributed,  spheroid  or  with  one  diameter  much  longer  than 
others,  covered  by  firm  cuticle,  make  countless  spores  when 
encysted,  which  reach  (ells  and  develop,  (hen  become  fre«  ia , 
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I  gut  and  gland  ducts;   inovc  but  little  or  are  very  active;    per-*1 

I  haps  ihc  best  known  form  is  the  coccidium  oviformc  of  rodentSij 

I   of  which  the  spores  are  called  psorospcrmise.     Another  kind^ 

said  to  occur  in  molluscum  conlagiosuni.     Mieschcr's  "tubes" 

(Sarcosporidia)    are   another   instance   of  parasitic   sporozoa;  I 

ihey  occur  in  muscles  and  fascia  of  mouse,  hog,  elk  and  matt-fl 

( rarely )   as   falciform  bodies,  often  calcified,   strongly  res 

'   bling  trichinae. 

Acystosporidia- — Best  known  forms  those  of  bilious  typhoid,  J 
tihck-waicr  fevrr.  bird  and  human  malaria  and  Texas  fever  of  J 
'  cattle  (fam.  Hemaniebidx). 

Malarial  FliismoJiiini. — Parasite,  one-celled,  one  stage  of  its  I 
life  in  mosquito  (anopheles)  and  by  it  inoculated  upon  man.  I 
hi  the  body  of  man  occurs  as  ameba  with  active  motion,  or  as  J 
lotig  crescents  usually  motionless  except  pulsation;  both  possess  J 
hyaline  protoplasm  aiid  a  diffuse  or  distributed  nucleus. 

Ameboid  form;    pale  structureless  disks  in  red  blood  cell; 

inclose  pigment  granules  as  they  increase  in  size,  show  ameboid 

movement  till  large  adult  fully  pigmented  stage  is  reached,  while 

red  cell  changes  in  shape,  size  and  color.     Reproductive  stage 

follows,    the   amcha  quiet,   pigment   collects  at    center,   rarely 

I    iicriphery  (prescgmenting  form),  delicate  radii  appear  spliltin^l 

anteba  into  segmenting  forms  (rosette)  commonly  i8  in  nura'T 

bcr,  disposed  about  a  dark  unsegmcnted  residuum.     Corpusclel 

breaks  and  sets  segments  free  as  small  roundish  or  oval  spoTMB 

each  with  a  central  refracting  nucleus;    these  reenter  red  cells| 

and  repeat  the  cycle,  which  is  thus  equivalent  to  conlin; 

>elf- inoculation  of  the  host.     Fever  paroxysm  and  breaking  up  I 

!   of  roseltc  coincide.     The  second  form  of  the  organism  which  J 

secures  its  existence  outside  of  the  human  body   (cxogenousl 

I  cycle)  is  produced  by  conjugation  of  a  single  flagellum  of  tlwg 

I  "male"  flagellate  form  with  a  large,  pale  non-ameboid  ' 

male."    Three  forms  arc  recognized: 

Tertian  Parasite. — Lite  of  each  generation  forty-eight  houra.J 
henct  f«ver  every  second  day;  with  two  broods  maturing  alter-   I 
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nately  fever  becomes  quotidian;  hence  called  double  tertian  by 
some  authors.  Adult  pigmented  form  nearly  or  quite  fills  red 
cell,  fifteen  to  twenty  round  or  oval  spores  at  a  time  set  free 
from  one  red  cell;  this  occurs  in  marrow  and  spleen  or  in 
peripheral  circulation.    Commonest  type  in  temperate  zone. 

Quartan  Parasite, — Broods  mature  every  seventy-two  hours, 
paroxysm  of  fever  once  in  three  days;  with  double  or  triple 
infection  fever  comes  every  two  days,  with  a  free  one  following, 
or  every  day.  Ameboid  stage  refractile,  clearly  outlined,  grows 
and  moves  slowly,  no  pseudopods  found.  Pigmented  form  con- 
tains few  but  larger  granules,  pigment  darker,  radiating  lines 
more  distinct,  spores  larger  and  fewer  and  nucleated,  as  are 
all  malarial  spores;  red  cell  apt  to  be  shrunken,  not  so  de- 
colorized. Segmentation  in  peripheral  blood  and  internal  organs. 

Estivo-autumnal  Parasite. — Fevers  caused  are  irregular,  quo- 
tidian, tertian  or  pernicious,  the  latter  remittent  or  continuous. 
Cycle  varies  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours.  In  smallest 
form  the  ameba  seldom  reaches  size  of  red  cell  (about  yi)  and 
cell  may  contain  more  than  one.  Young  hyaline  form  is  signet- 
ring-shaped  with  clear,  non-staining  center,  may  be  found  free 
in  plasma;  pigment  absent  or  in  small  grains  eccentrically 
placed;  spores  small,  from  six  to  thirty.  Red  cell  shows  no 
effect  or  shrinks,  with  coloring  matter  grouped  about  the  para- 
site and  rest  of  cell  paler.  Crescentic  form  appears  after  par- 
oxysm as  round,  oval  or  spindle-shaped  bodies  one-fourth  the 
diameter  of  the  red  cell  (young  form  of  crescent)  ;  grow  to  be 
lyy  diameters  of  red  cell  by  one-fourth,  and  either  spindles  or 
crescents,  homogeneous  and  highly  refracting;  pigment  gran- 
ules fine  and  grouped  in  mid-zone;  red  cell  may  persist  as  deli- 
cate line  like  bowstring  from  end  to  end  of  crescent.  Flagellate 
forms  develop  outside  red  cells,  flagella  appear  suddenly  and  by 
their  activity  move  the  parasite  or  cause  adjacent  cells  to  move 

Outside  the  body  of  man  they  exist  in  the  stomach  of  ano- 
pheles as  either  hyaline  or  granular  forms,  the  latter  not  flagel- 
late; undergo  changes  in  mosquito  stomach  for  about  8-10  days 
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iLLUiTiATiMC  DirrsRiNT  Forms  or  the  Malarial  Organisms  with  their 
Stages  of  Drvelofmemt.  {From  Tyson's  "  Practice  of  Medicine") 
Ax,  At,  Att  Ai»  sporulation  stage;  Bi,  Bt^  sporulcs  separating;  C\,  C^^  free 
sporules;  Du  Dt*  epi«corpuscular  forms;  £i,  £s»  £s»  £4.  intra-corpuscular  forms; 
''it  ^'a»  the  large  extra-corpuscular  body;  d,  Gt,  the  flagellate  forms; 
Hx,  Hu  Ha.  Hia  H§,  H^  the  crescent-shaped  parasite  and  its  developmental 
coanges  in  shape.  (195) 


fjoaft  fli  bast: 


JnfuHoria.  i'-My  ^^trurture  more  complicated,  consisting 
•,l  •■•iii.iir-,  /.iii'-iitti'--,  -.iriaic.  ami  cmlosarc.  granular;  present 
rioliiiii-titniy  in'-  iiii;il  'aniil  with  differentiated  openings  which 
]■;■■[  iliti-iily  inn.  ihc  ).r'ii'.plasm ;  may  have  a  pulsating  vacuole 
whi<  li  i'.  IkiIIi  '  ircnl^iiory  and  excretory  in  function;  surface 
■  •ii'i'irij  Willi  'ili;i;  ri'imxhicli'in  by  fission  or  conjunction  of 
iwii.     Hiviiltil  into  fliigelbta,  ciliata  and  suctoHa. 
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Ciliata. — Most  important  are  (i)  cercomonas  intestinalis, 
pear-shaped,  transparent,  8-10  m  in  length,  with  short  blunt  tail 
and  long  delicate  cilium  which  thrashes  in  medium  and  pro- 
duces locomotion;  found  in  feces  of  diarrhea,  cholera  and 
typhoid;  (2)  trichomonas  vaginalis,  oval,  15-25  m  long,  single 
cilium  at  one  end  and  bundle  of  cilia  at  other,  undulating  mem- 
brane on  the  side;  found  in  urine,  vaginal  secretion  and  spu- 
tum; and  lastly,  (3)  Paramecium  coli,  ovoid,  .06-. i  mm.  long, 
one  or  two  contractile  vacuoles,  surface  covered  with  cilia; 
found  in  diarrheal  feces  and  sputa  from  abscess  of  lung. 

Vermes. — Animals  in  segments  usually,  with  laterally  sym- 
metrical cylindric  or  flattened  bodies,  without  appendages  ex- 
cept bristles  or  clinging  apparatus ;  internal  organs  complicated, 
at  times  blood,  nervous  and  digestive  systems  present,  or  one  or 
all  may  be  lacking ;  sexes  separate  or  coexist ;  most  important 
parasites  of  man  and  other  vertebrates.  Chiefly  occur  as  flat 
and  as  round  worms : 

Flat  worms  (Platyhelminths). — 
Cestodes — Tapeworms : 

Tenia  solium  and  mediocanellata, 
Echinococcus, 

Tenia  nana  and  cucumerina, 
Bothriocephalus  latus. 
Trematodes — Sucking  worms. — 

Distomum  hepaticum,  lanceolatum,  hematobium. 
Round  worms  (Nemathelminths). — 
Acanthocephali : 

Echinorhyncus  hominis. 
Nematodes : 

Ascaris  lumbricoides,  mystax, 

Oxyuris  vermicularis, 

Eustrongylus,  Strongylus,  Dochmius, 

Anguillula  stercoralis, 

Trichocephalus  dispar,  Trichina  spiralis, 

Filaria  medinensis,  Filaria  sanguinis  hominis. 
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The  flat  worms  have  either  segmented  (Cestodes)  or  unscg- 
mented  (Trematodes)  bodies,  flat  and  tongue-  or  leaf-shape,  a 
branched  excretory  system,  intestine  absent  in  Cestodes,  present 
in  Trematodes,  external  prehension  apparatus  as  hooks,  sucking 
disks,  etc.,  hermaphrodite. 

Fig.  49. 


and  Pruidtn.l 


Cestodes,  Tapeworms.— Without  mouth  or  gut,  consist  of 
a  head  (scniex)  and  segments  (proglottides),  the  latter  rectan- 
gular and  increasing  in  size  with  the  distance  from  the  head, 
the  largest  end  segments  breakiiig  off  and  passing  out  of  the 
host  in  the  feces;  eggs  are  produced  in  the  larger  segments. 
On  plants,  in  water  or  manure,  remain  for  3  time  and  then 
swallowed  with  the  food  of  another  animal,  the  e^  coverings 
digested  off  and  embryos  set  free.    They  bore  into  the  tissues 
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in  the  gut  or  stretched,  may  be  several  present,  head  1 
segments  10  mm.  by  6  mm.,  head  furnished  with  a  ros 
and  26  hooklels,  behind  which  are  four  sucking  disks; 
ovoid,  about  35  n  long,  embryo  occurs  as  measles  in  pork  and 
as  cysticcrcus  cellulose  in  muscles,  brain  and  eye  of  man.    Oc- 
curs specially  in  cooks,  butchers,  and  those  who  eal  imperfectly    ' 
cooked  pig  meat.     The   worm  develops  quickly  in  the   lower-  | 
part  of  the  small  intestine,  may  reach  a  length  of  2-3  meters  in 
as  many  months,  and  may  persist  10  years. 

Tenia  mcdiocanellalu  {saginata). — May  be  6  meters  long, 
head  2.5  mm.  broad,  no  hooks  or  rostellum,  four  strong  disks 
usually  surrounded  with  line  of  pigment,  segmentation  in  the 
neck  evident  to  the  naked  eye,  uterus  has  many  side  branches 
which  divide  dichotontously ;  grows  as  a  whole  about  12  seg- 
ments a  day;  eggs  more  oval  than  T.  solium,  with  a  thick  shell 
and  lining  membrane;  proglottides  passed  singly;  common, 
usually  single,  follows  use  of  imcooked  infected  beef, 

Tetiia  cchiHOCOCCiu. — Occurs  in  domestic  animals  as  a  small, 
iriscgmcnlcd  worm,  about  4-5  mm.  long,  rostellum  conical, 
28-46  hooklets  in  two  ^ot^s;  last  segment  has  a  branched  uterus, 
irregular,  full  of  long  oval  eggs.  Larva  gain  entrance  to  human 
intestine,  wander  into  various  tissues,  especially  the  liver,  and 
slowly  develop  into  cysts  with  a  wall  in  many  layers.  After  five 
months  the  daughter  cysts  develop  from  the  inner  wall  of  this, 
projecting  into  the  fluid  contents  of  the  main  cysts  (echtnococ- 
cus  honiinis,  endogena)  or  more  rarely  project  outwardly  (c, 
BOliciparicns,  cxngena).  Cyst  contents  clear,  free  from  albu- 
may  reach  an  enormous  size,  may  degenerate  by  absorp- 
i  of  fluid  and  fatty  changes,  I-'rom  the  dog  as  only  known 
nircc.    Clinical  importance  of  such  cysts  according  to  size  and 
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location ;  found  in  liver,  lung^.  peritonemn,  sldn,  muscles,  kid- 
ney, spleen  and  brain.    Most  common  in  Iceland. 

Bothriocephalus  latus, — Largest  human  tapeworm,  may  be  8 
meters  long  (3-4  thousand  segments),  head  looks  like  a  swell- 
ing of  the  thin  neck,  marked  by  two  deep  sucking  furrows 
arranged  longitudinally,  segments  !0-i2  mm.  broad  by  5-8  mm. 
long,  passed  in  groups;  uterus  a  simple  canal  variously  bent 
from  side  to  side  in  the  middle  of  a  ripe  segment;  eggs  oval, 
brownish,  develop  in  fresh  water  to  a  ciliated,  freely  moving 
sphere;  occur  especially  in  Switzerland  in  certain  fish  (as  the 
pike),  and  by  their  use  as  food  in  human  beings  also. 

Trematodes,  Sucking  Worms. — ^These  parasites  as  found 

in  human  beings  are  members  of  the  family  Distomidx.  internal 
parasites  with  a  mucking  organ  at  the  oral  aperture  and  another 
on  the  a^xloniinal  asf>cct,  the  intestine  is  forked  and  ends  blindly, 
the  uterus  contains  oval  i^^f^^  which  even  in  the  parent  develop 
into  ciliated  embryos:  divided  into  two  groups,  the  distoma 
with  hinder  sucker  in  the  cephalic  half,  and  amphistoma  with 
the  second  sucker  at  the  posterior  extremity. 

Distomum  liepaticum. — Shaped  like  a  flat  high-shouldered 
bottle.  15-40  mm.  long  by  12  broad,  tapers  more  sharply  back- 
ward. l)oth  huckcrs  small  and  near  together  at  the  head  end. 
between  them  the  genital  pore ;  hermaphrodite,  the  pore  serving 
as  common  duct  for  Ixjth  sets  of  organs,  often  presents  a  thick 
spiral  cirrhus  (penis),  multiplies  by  junction  of  two,  each  act- 
ing as  both  male  and  female;  eggs  oval,  0.13  mm.  long.  Worm 
occurs  in  liver,  in  gall-ducts  and  liladder,  usually  few  at  a  time 
in  man,  causing  inflammation  of  gall-passages;  may  penetrate 
vessels  and  be  carried  elsewhere. 

Distomum  hematobium. — Body  longer,  flat  in  male,  more  cy- 
lindrical in  female,  suckers  at  head  end  and  close  together,  color 
white;  male  12-14  mm.  long,  female  16-19  ^^-f  eggs  0.12  mm. 
long,  oval  and  somewhat  pointed  at  poles;  occurs  in  ureters, 
bladder  and  colon  and  causes  inflammation  (dysentery,  pyelitis). 


found  in  Egypt  specially.     Embryos  develop  in  water  aii<l 
lavc  a  mnsi|uito  or  a  crustacean  as  leiiiporary  liost. 

Round   worms   ( Nemathclminthes) ,   of   small   or 

cylindrical    form,    ringed  but    not   segmented,   sometimes   witlu 

L hooks  or  papillie  at  the  anterior  end,  bloiid  and  breathing  organs  1 

laUisenc,  sexes  separate. 

Acanthocephali. — Only  member  of  this  order  is  the  Echi-  j 
I norh yuclius  hominis,  yd  meters  long,  with   12 
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are  oval,  with  a  thick  shell,  about  0.05  mm.  long,  covered  by  a 
layer  of  albuminous  matter  which  preserves  them  for  a  long 
time  after  extrusion;  may  be  no  intermediate  host,  the  eggs 
swallowed  and  immediately  developed  in  human  intestine;  oc- 
cur singly  or  in  countless  numbers;  produce  catarrhal  inflam- 
mation of  the  £^t,  obscure  nervous  symptoms,  perforation  and 
abscess,  or  stoppage  of  various  lumina,  as  gall-ducts. 

Oxyuris  vcrmicularis;  Thread  worm.  Seat  worm. —  Small 
white  thread-like  worms,  male  about  3-4  mm.  long,  female  8-12 
mm.  long,  tail  of  former  rolled  up,  tail  of  latter  very  tapering, 
mouth  end  provided  with  three  lips  in  each;  genital  pore  pos- 
terior in  male,  anterior  in  female ;  intestinal  canal  straight  and 
in  the  midline ;  eggs  oval,  0.05  mm.  long  and  contain  an  embryo 
with  sharp  posterior  end.  One  of  the  common  human  parasites, 
in  adults  as  well  as  children,  chiefly  in  colon  and  about  rectum 
and  anus,  from  here  may  enter  the  vagina;  produces  catarrhal 
inflammation,  nervous  symptoms,  great  itching  about  anus; 
may  be  transmitted  from  use  of  common  privies  or  the  eggs 
may  be  dried  and  gain  entrance  by  swallowing. 

Eiisirongyhis  gigos,  Palisade  IVorm. — ^Uncommon,  found  in 
the  renal  pelvis  at  times,  female  i  meter  long  by  8-12  mm.  thick, 
male  0.5  meter,  red  color,  male  has  bell-shaped  copulatory  bursa 
posteriorly,  six  i)apillcX  about  mouth,  no  pharyngeal  dilatation. 

Strongyhis. — A  small  worm  of  this  group  has  been  found 
occasionally  in  the  lung  or  the  duodenum ;  gray  white  in  color, 
mouth  small  with  two  papilL'c  on  neck,  bursa  shallow,  cupped. 

Dochmius. — Mouth  wide,  furnished  with  teeth,  lips  hard,  two 
claw-shaped  hooks  on  ventral  side  of  mouth,  two  smaller  ones 
on  dorsal  edge. 

Dochmius  diiodcnalis,  Anchylostomum  duodcnalc, — Male  10 
mm.  long  by  i  mm.  thick,  female  12-18  mm.  long,  body  cylin- 
drical, head  bends  towards  dorsal  aspect  and  furnished  with  a 
horny  mouth  capsule  with  two  teeth  ventral  and  one  dorsal,  gut 
large  and  often  blood-filled,  hind  end  of  female  pointed,  of  male 
arranged  as  a  three-leaved  cup ;  eggs  oval  with  thin  shell,  about 
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0.04  nun.  tong;   parasitic  in  upper  part  of  small  intestine  where  | 
it  clings  to  the  mucous  membrane  and  sucks  blood  for  its  nour- 
iUimetit,  often  in  numbers :  on  separation  from  gut  wall  a  small  I 
eechymosis  is  left  wilh  a  pin-point  bleeding  hole  in  the  middle:  I 
if  present  in  great  numbers  may  cause  a  serious  anemia,  which  i 
Ljnay  be  fatal  or  lead  to  other  disease.     Occurs  frequently  in 
^pt  and  Brazil,  and  a  special  form  is  common  throughout 
Fundy  districts  of  the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States  of  llie 
f  United  States.     The  disease  is  called  uncinariasis,  book  worm  | 
[  di&easc.  ruiners'  anemia,  etc. 

Anguillula  Jd'rcora/ij.— Uncommon  except  in  China,  occurs  ■ 
n  gut  as  extremely  fine  thread,  0.25  meter  long,  causes  diarrhea,  j 
I  (lyseniery,  anemia  and  emaciation. 

Fig.  51. 


Trichocephalus  dUpar. — About  4  cm.  long,  anterior  end  long  J 
I  ftnd  very  thin,  small  mouth  without  papilke.  occurs  singly  o 
I'  nuinbefs  in  cecum  and  a.scending  colon,  may  pierce  the  gut  walEl 
\  if  continuity  broken  by  ulceration,  otherwise  appears  to  causa] 
\  but  little  trouble. 

Trichina  spiralis.— In  two  forms  ni  man  and  animals,  ai 
rcloped  worms  in  the  inlestine.  and  as  encapsulated  in  the  mus-^ 
I'Clilar  tissues:  among  animals  most  common  in  hogs,  found  alsafl 
I  rat,   fox,  bear,   cat,  and  other  carnivorous  or  onmivorousj 
I  animals.     Inle-^tinnl  form  tlire.id-likc  with  thinner  head  end  a 
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round  tail  end,  male  1.5  nun.  loag.  Cnnalc  2-4  mm.  long;  tntcs- 
Htul  canal  itividrd  into  pharTiuc,  stomach,  gat,  and  ends  in  a 
doaca  with  the  genital  apparatus ;  eggs  20  «  in  diaioctcr,  pierced 
by  embryo  while  still  in  merus  and  brongbl  forth  alive  after 
5-7  days  in  the  stomach  of  btnt.  This  process  may  last  several 
days  with  a  tola]  of  1,500-2,000  j-owng  worms,  which  bore 
through  the  walU  of  ihr  alimentary  canal  and  find  their  way  to 
the  rnluntary  muscles,  the  exact  road  trarelted  being  ^till  a 
mailer  of  dispute,  either  pa&sJvely  by  the  blood  stream,  or  ac- 

FiCL  SJ. 


rively  by  way  of  the 
probably  passive  manner  far  mc 
is  hatched  the  female  dies  and  ii 
usually  has  disappeared  earlier. 


Thu^  encapsuled  the  worm  may  remain  as  long  as    , 

F  l8  years,  capable  of  development  as  soon  as  it  reaches  a  stomach 

whose  gastric  juice  can  dissolve  the  capsule  and  free  it;    but 

I  it  may  aUo  die  and  be  absorbed;    after  the  death  of  the  host 

withstands  the  process  of  decomposition  for  weeks. 

Jccurrcnce  in  man  depends  greatly  upon  methods  of  preparing 

(pig)    for  the  tabic;   where  properly  cooked  the  danger 


pf  infection  is  small  as  a  temperature  of  65°  C,  at  which  point  1 
the  meal   changes  from  a  red  to  a  gray  color,  destroys  the  I 

long  pickling  and  smoking  destroy  the  worms  in 
lUperficial  parts  of  the  meat  but  the  central  parts  may  still  | 

intain  live  ones, 
,   Filaria  medincnsis,  Guinea  ft "orjn.— Female  1  meter  long  by  I 
I  mm,  thick,  circular  oral  aperture  with   tour  booklets,  tail  I 


gart  at  the  body  and  cooUins 
taib:  occurs  in  the  tropics  in 
of  fnt  and  tegs,   causing 
Ere  tree  in  fresh  water 
host. 

the  blood  of 


pBticnts  in  tTOpical  countries  causing  hematuria  and  chyluria, 
0.35-1  mm.  long  by  0.006  mm.  broad,  head  blunt,  tail  lapering; 
one  drop  of  blood  may  contain  6-12,  appearing  periodically  (as 
at  night  alonel :  eictnided  through  ihe  kidney  where  ihey  cause 
bleeding  and  loss  of  lymph.  The  developed  worm  occurs  in  the 
subcutaneous  tissues  and  causes  lymphangilic  elephantiasis,  as 
of  scrotum  and  legs.    Common  in  Egypt,  India  and  China; 
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tcrniediate  host  probably  a  mosquito,  set  free  in  water  by  the 
death  of  the  same  and  so  carried  to  man. 

Arachnoidea;  Insecta. —  External  parasites  are  chiefly 
members  of  the  spiders  or  insects  which  cause  inflammation  of 
the  integument  by  boring  and  biting,  and  are  usually  only  an 
inconvenience.  Most  important  for  man  are  such  forms  as  act 
the  part  of  intermediate  host  for  some  internal  parasite,  and  par- 
ticularly the  fly,  which  mechanically  carries  typhoid  bacilli  from 
feces  to  the  food  of  man  and  so  spreads  the  disease,  and  the 
mosquito,  which  in  some  of  its  forms  carries  filaria  sanguinis 
hominis,  the  bacillus  of  tetanus,  the  Plasmodium  of  malaria  and 
the  unknown  agent  which  produces  yellow  fever.  The  plague 
is  propagated  indirectly  by  ants,  mice  and  rats,  as  typhoid  by 
flies. 

The  malaria-carrying  mosquito  is  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
genus  Anopheles  (especially  A.  quadrimaculatus  or  claviger  and 
A.  punctipennis,  though  probably  others  also).  Texas  fever, 
bovine  malaria,  is  carried  by  a  tick  (boophilus  bovis)  ;  a  similar 
disease  of  birds  by  culex  pipiens.  In  non-malarial  countries 
only  Culex  occurs,  in  malarial  the  genus  Anopheles  also.  This 
genus  is  described  as  follows :  Palpi  in  both  sexes  about  as  long 
as  the  proboscis,  4-jointed  in  female,  3-jointed  in  male,  though 
a  constricted  basal  joint  seems  to  add  another  to  each ;  palpi 
straight  fliaments  and  in  female  held  parallel  with  proboscis 
except  when  biting,  then  raised  and  divergent;  nucha  has 
posterior  scaly  cornu,  abdomen  pilose  on  both  surfaces,  not 
scaly ;  legs  long  and  end  in  simple  ungues  or  dentate  claws ; 
wings  often  spotted,  and  magnifying  glass  shows  spots  made  up 
of  black  squamae  on  brownish  wing ;  length,  including  proboscis, 
female  7.5-9  mm.,  male  smaller  and  does  not  sting;  resting  on 
perpendicular  surface,  as  a  wall,  Anopheles  stands  with  main 
axis  at  right  angles  except  when  heavy  with  blood,  Culex  holds 
body  parallel. 

Cycle  within  mosquito  —  a  flagellum  (or  microgamete)  of 
the  flagellate  organism  unites  with  ameboid   (macrogam^te), 
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the  former  the  *'  male,"  the  latter  the  "  female " ;  then  the 
fertilized  amcba  develops  between  the  muscle  fibers  of  the 
mosquito's  mi'd-intestine,  takes  on  capsule  and  becomes  sporo- 
zoon.  Its  nucleus  divides  and  subdivides  to  form  sporozoites, 
very  slender  filaments  with  cur\'ed  ends  and  in  middle  a  nucleus, 
with  a  little  chromatin  in  rods  and  bundles.  The  capsule  breaks, 
sporozoites  distribute  through  body  and  gather  especially  in 
salivary  gland,  thence  inoculated  at  time  of  stinging:  the  cycle 
takes  8  to  10  days.  As  the  form  in  the  mosquito  is  more  highly 
organized  than  the  forms  in  man,  he  is  the  intermediate  host  for 
the  insect's  parasite. 

Stegomyia  fasciata  is  the  mosquito  which  carries  the  infection 
of  yellow  fever.     It  flies  chiefly  in  the  day  time,  and  is  very 

insidious  and  persistent  in  its  attack.  In  3-6  days  after  taking 
blood,  the  female  lays  her  eggs.  When  contaminated  with  the 
yellow  fever  organism,  for  which  the  name  myxococcidium 
stcgomyiai  has  been  proposed,  the  eggs  degenerate  before  ovi- 
position. 

The  female:  3.5—5  mm.  long,  head  clothed  with  flat  scales, 
black  and  gray  on  each  side,  white  patch  in  middle,  in  front, 
reaching  back  to  neck,  a  white  patch  on  each  side,  and  thin 
white  borders  to  eyes;  antennae  blackish  with  narrow  pale 
bands;  last  joinl  of  palpi  white  on  inner  side.  Thorax  dark 
brown,  ornamented  with  white  curved  band  on  each  side  of 
back  and  white  spot  on  each  side  in  front.  Abdomen  dark  with 
basal  bands  of  white.  Fore  and  mid  ungues  toothed,  hind  ones 
not. 

Eggs,  40—150  in  single  brood,  of  black  color,  float  in  water, 
hatch  in  10—24  hours.  Entire  metamorphosis  of  insect  com- 
plete in  8—10  days. 

About  three  days  after  feeding  on  yellow  fever  patient  the 

fusiform  protozoa  of  the  parasite  can  be  seen  in  the  stomach 
of  the  insect.  The  sporoblasts  (?)  enter  the  salivary  glands 
and   break   up   into   sporozQJt^s;    these   infinitesimally   stnall 
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bodies  pass  out  of  the  lumen  of  the  gland  when  the  insect 
feeds  again. 

The  best  stains  for  serial  sections  of  the  mosquito  are  iron 
hematoxylin  (Heidenhain's),  and  saturated  solution  of  Bis- 
marck brown  in  hot  60  %  alcohol. 

After  an  infected  mosquito  has  bitten  a  person  who  is  not 
immune  he  miay  develop  yellow  fever.  Blood  taken  from  a 
case  of  yellow  fever  during  the  first  or  second  day  will  give 
the  disease  when  injected  into  the  circulation  of  a  non-immune. 
An  attack  from  the  bite  of  the  mosquito  makes  one  immune 
against  such  injection. 

Other  external  parasites,  as  itch  insects,  ticks,  lice,  etc.,  cause 
skin  lesions  which  may  be  studied  in  any  standard  work  on 
dermatology. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

VEGETABLE  PARASITES. 


Under  the  head  of  microorganisms  are  grouped: 

Saccharomycetes  or  Yeast  fungi, 
Hyphomycetes  or  Mould  fungi. 
Schizomycetes  or  Fission  fungi. 
These  all   belong  to   the   lowest  plants,   the  non-chlorophyll- 
forming  thallophytes,  and  are  parasitic  both  upon  and  within 
the  body  of  man.  animals  and  other  plants,  but  so  far  as  man 
is  concerned  the  latter   (schizomycetes)   are  by  far  the  most 
important  because  of  their  frequent  causation  of  disease  and 
consequent  relation  to  hygiene  and  preventive  medicine.    They 
all  derive  their  nutriment  from  more  complex  compounds  of 
carbon,  and  if  from  dead  organic  substances  they  are  called 
saprophytes,  if  from  living  tissues,  parasites;    both  occur  in 
man. 

Yeast  fungi  occur  as  harmless  saprophytes  in  man,  naked  or 
encapsuled  cells  of  round  or  oval  form,  and  are  constant  in  the 
alimentary  canal,  especially  in  the  mouth  and  stomach ;  if  found 
in  the  bladder  which  contains  urine  and  dextrose,  fermentation 
may  occur  with  gas  formation.  Certain  species  may  occasion 
suppurative  inflammation  of  the  various  tissues  but  very  rarely. 
The  cells  multiply  by  budding  and  the  bud  after  reaching  a  cer- 
tain size  is  constricted  off;  w^hen  nutritive  material  is  scant 
they  may  form  sterile  threads. 

Mould  fung^  play  an  important  part  in  certain  superficial  dis- 
orders of  skin  and  mucous  membranes.    They  occur  as  threads 
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Phypluc)  woven  together  into  a  tangle  (mycelium)  from  which  ] 
1  filaments  rise  bearing  short  cylindrical  or  round  cells,   ] 
the  s[)orcs,  grouped  or  singly.    Though  growing  on  the  skin,  in 
iht  hair,  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  mouth  and  vRgina,  they 
P'fr  not  live  on  cells  of  good  vitality  but  on  those  dying  or  dead;   I 
Has  often  they  appear  tn  more  central  parts,  for  the  temperature  ] 

Fio.  55. 


I  loo  high  and  the  oxygen  s\ipply  too  low.     A  common  form 
I  the  fungus  of  thrush,  or  aphtha  (Oidium  albicans)   which    , 
lay  occur  in  the  normal  moulh  without  symptoms  but  in 

biliiatcd  may  grow  at  the  expense  of  the  tissues. 
I  Thread  fungi  produce  various  skin  diseases,  as  favus,  pity- 
crsicnlor,  herpes  tonsurans,  etc. 
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Microsporon  furfur,  fungus  of  pityriasis  versicolor;  delicate 
threads  in  the  outer  layer  of  the  skin  of  the  breast  and  back, 
causing  peculiar  branny  and  brownish  spots  from  simple  points 
to  several  centimeters  wide;  in  scrapings  a  mycelium  of  thin 
branching  threads,  1-2  m  broad,  empty  or  filled  with  spores; 
between  the  threads  lie  spherical  groups  of  spores. 

Microsporon  mtnutissimum  occurs  occasionally  in  the  skin  in 
parts  usually  covered,  causing  brownish  patches  but  little  scaly ; 
resembles  M.  furfur,  but  is  more  delicate. 

Trichophyton  tonsurans  occurs  on  hairy  parts  (scalp)  affected 
with  herpes  tonsurans,  causing  partly  bald,  round  spots,  of  gray* 
ish  color  and  covered  with  moist  or  dusty  material,  presenting 
broken  hairs  here  and  there.  The  dust  is  made  of  dried  epithelia 
and  fungus  spores,  which  are  more  numerous  than  the  mycelium 
and  fill  the  hairs  from  root  to  outer  end,  0.004-^.01  mm.  in 
diameter,  often  arranged  in  chains ;  free  ends  of  hyphae  rounded. 
In  sycosis  parasitica  and  eczema  marginatum  a  fungus  is  found 
whicli  is  said  to  be  identical  with  that  of  herpes  tonsurans,  as 
also  perhaps  with  that  of  ringworm. 

A  chorion  Schoenleinii. — This  fungus,  the  cause  of  favus,  is 
found  as  continuous  or  segmented  hyphie  with  branches  at  right 
angles,  homogeneous  or  granular,  ends  somewhat  pointed,  my- 
celium more  numerous  than  spores,  which  are  long  oval  in 
shape,  0.005-0.008  mm.  in  diameter:  develops  in  the  hair-folli- 
clcs,  surrounds  the  bulb  and  pierces  the  hair,  growing  through- 
out its  different  layers.  In  the  gross  there  are  round,  yellowish 
plates  each  about  10  mm.  broad,  pierced  by  a  broken  hair,  easily 
lifted  from  its  bed  and  hiding  below  it  a  drop  of  thick  yellow 
fluid,  these  join  and  make  large  thick  crusts  of  an  unpleasant 
mouse-like  odor.  This  fungus  is  passed  from  one  patient  to  an- 
other readily  and  may  invade  hairless  parts,  as  the  nails  and 
even  the  lung  and  intestine. 

In  general  the  fungi  are  more  frequently  pathogenic  for  lower 
animals  than  for  man. 
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Schizomycetes :   Fission  Fungi. 

Three  chief  morphological  groups  of  bacteria  are   usually 
described : 

1.  Coccus  or  spherical,  single  or  in  groups;  if  two  occur 

together,  diplococcus;    if  four,  tetracoccus,  meris- 

2.  Bacillus,  rod-shaped,  in  twos,  diplobacillus ;  in  chains, 

streptococcus;  if  in  bunches  like  grapes,  staphylo- 
coccus;  irregular  masses,  zooglea. 

2.  Bacillus,  rodrhaped;  in  two's  diplobacillus;  in  chains, 

streptobacillus ;  certain  long  forms  are  called  lep- 
tothrix;   spindle  shapes,  Clostridium. 

3.  Spirillum,  comprising  the  vibrio,  short,  bent  like  a 

comma,  with  a  single  end-flagellum,  sometimes  ar- 
ranged in  series;  the  true  spirillum,  long,  spirally 
twisted  and  rigid,  usually  with  polar  flagella ;  and 
the  spirochete,  long,  slender,  spiral,  pliant,  without 
flagella. 

4.  Pleomorphous  forms: 

(o)  Cocci  and  short  rods  which  develop  to  long 
threads  forming  arthrospores  (proteus). 

(b)  Filiform  bacteria  with  no  distinction  between 

the    ends,    non-branching    (leptothrix). 

(c)  Filiform   with   ends   differentiated,   branching 

(cladothrix). 
Biology  of  Microorganisms, — Bacteria  or  germs  are  composed 
of  plasma  (mycoprotein)  enclosed  in  a  membrane;  in  addition 
some  forms  have  a  capsule.  Cocci  are  non-motile,  in  the  other 
groups  many  kinds  move  actively,  owing  to  the  possession  of 
flagella,  thread-like  processes  capable  of  thrashing  movement, 
some  have  but  one,  others  many.  Multiplication  occurs  by 
transverse  division  and  is  very  rapid  in  good  nutritive  media. 
When  the  supply  of  nutriment  is  beginning  to  fail  and  some- 
times otherwise,  many  bacteria  show  a  second  manner  of  prop- 
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III,  by  spores,  which  are  formed  inside  the  slicalh  of  t 

Vgerni  (ciido-sporcs),  either  in  the  middle  or  at  one  or  both  ends,  I 

Bjftr  separated  off  from  the  end  (arthrospores).   Spores  are  found  ■ 

■more  abundantly  in  the  dark  than  in  the  lighl.  and  in  red  or 

fellow  light  than  in  while  or  violet.     Multiplying  by  fission,  if  ' 

Y  remain  in  linear  series  and  attached  they  form  streptococci  ' 

Fig.  57. 
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^■nd  streptobacilli;    if  irregularly  heaped  together  the  condition 
[s  expressed  hy  staphylo-  and  is  found  only  in  the  cocci :  massed 
surrounded  tiy  a  mucilaginous  common  envelope  the  tenn 
B>u]{1ea  is  applicable.     With  the  loss  of  nutrition  various 
fted  invnlutinn  forma  occur. 
Chief  Forms  ami  Snurrps  of  A'lWn  in  en/. —Preformed  organic  ^ 
pijltcr  soluble  in  water,  water  itself  in  plenty,  potassium. 
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phur,  calcium,  magnesium,  etc.  Carbon  may  be  obtamea  Dj 
bacteria  from  soluble  carbohydrates,  weak  alcohol,  carbolic  acid 
and  other  chemicals  which  in  strong  solution  would  destroy 
them;  nitrogen  from  albumins,  amines,  amides,  nitrates  and 
ammonia;  sulphur  from  various  salts  of  sulphuric  acid.  The 
relation  to  oxygen  is  important: 

Microorganisms  requiring  oxygen  are  called  aerobic; 
"  able  to  g^ow  in  it,  facultative    **      ; 

"  unable  to  g^ow  in  it,  anerobic; 

"  able  to  g^ow  without  it,  facultative  anerobic. 

In  general  the  anerobics  all  form  gas,  liquefy  gelatine,  have 
a  strong  odor,  are  motile,  and  have  spores. 

Carbon  dioxide  restrains  the  growth  of  some  germs  (proteus) 
but  is  without  influence  on  others  (typhoid  bacillus). 

Sunlight  by  its  blue,  violet  and  actinic  rays  will  destroy  even 
the  most  virulent  in  the  presence  of  oxygen,  owing  to  the  for- 
mation of   H.,0^. 

Temperature  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  each  variety  hav- 
ing its  point  of  best  growth  (temperature  optimum)  and  exhib- 
iting less  activity  as  the  heat  varies  from  this.  But  even  in  the 
cold  produced  by  liquid  air  many  forms  are  not  destroyed, 
growth  reappearing  when  the  temperature  is  raised;  and  at 
higher  ranges  of  heat  than  the  optimum  a  culture  may  merely 
lose  some  of  its  vigor.  The  highest  point  reached  is  about  65- 
70°  C,  at  which  level  the  bac.  thcrmophilus  will  flourish,  but  as 
a  rule  50-60°  C.  gradually  weakens  and  then  destroys  almost 
every  form.  The  spores  show  more  resistance  to  heat,  as  to 
other  influences,  for  while  boiling  water  and  steam  at  100°  C. 
will  kill  all  bacteria,  certain  spores  will  endure  this  extreme  for 
a  time,  and  in  the  absence  of  moisture  a  temperature  of  140°  C. 
may  be  necessary  to  kill  them.  Temperature  optimum  and 
pathogenic  powers  for  man  stand  in  close  relation,  those  bac- 
teria which  cause  disease  being  varieties  which  grow  between 
10°  C.  and  45°C.,  with  optimum  about  37°,  the  body  tempera- 
ture.   Grouped  according  to  temperature: 
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icteria  growing  between    o"  C.  and  30°  C.  arc  psychrophile, 
ictcria  grcwing  between  10°  C.  ami  45°  C.  are  mesophile, 
a  growing  between  40°  C.  and  70°  C.  are  Ihermophile. 
■Drying  slops  multiplication  and  then  destroys  most  bacteria, 
s  being  precedeil  by  spore  formation  and  tlie  spores 
persisting  indefinitely.      Many   chemical    substances,   including 
tile   products  of  the    bacteria  themselves,   restrain  or  destroy 
as  used  in  medicine  such  chemicals  are  called  antiseptics 
r  most  purposes  arc  sufficient  if  they  only  prevent  multi- 
»n  ami  active  growth.     Of  these  chlorine,  bromine,  car- 
acid,   potassium    permanganate,    mercuric    chloride,    and 
laldehjde  are  the  commonest. 
I  (See  tabic  of  antiseptics,  p,  330.) 

iDifferenl  kinds  of  bacteria  in  the  same  medium  may  assist 
^h  other's  growth  (symbiosis)  or  overwhelm  each  other. 
I  Certain  bacteria  form  various  pigments  (bac.  prodigiosus  and 
acyancus).  others  are  phosphorescent,  others  form  acids  and 
Irious  kinds  of  ferments,  and  these  special  properties  depend 
Bsely  upon  the  conditions  of  best  growth,  being  lost  fur  a 
■  when  nutrition,  etc  fail ;  but  of  all  bacterial  products 
1:  poisonous  to  human  tissues  arc  most  important  here.  By 
r  activity  in-splitting  higher  chemical  compounds  into  more 
bple.  bacteria  form  several  kinds  of  products,  as: 

Proteins:  called  pyogenic  if  causing  suppuration,  pyro- 
genie  causing  fever,  phlo^ogenic  causing  inllammalion, 
The  protein  of  glanders  (malltin)  and  of  tubercuiosis 
when  injected  into  man  or  animal  suffering  from  these 
diseases  will  cause  a  marked  rise  of  temperature;  used 
chiefly  for  diagnosis  in  veterinary  practice. 
Ferments :  these  are  assumed  to  exist  from  certain  effects 
which  they  explain,  act  apart  from  the  bacteria  produc- 
ing them  (as  in  flhered  cultures)  and  resist  antiseptics; 
SpUlting  up  carbohydrates  is  called  fermentation,  sim- 
ilar action  on  albumins  is  called  putrefaction,  the  fer- 
ments, enzymes. 
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Chief  ferments:   acting  on 

Proteids,  dissolving  them  in  alkaline  medium,  like 

trypsin ; 
Milk,  coagulating  it  and  dissolving  the  cord,  like 

pepsin; 
Fat,  forming  glycerin  and  fatty  acids,  like  steapsin; 
Sugar,  inverting  it; 
Starch,  forming  sugar,  like  ptyalin; 
Urea,  forming  ammonium  carbonate. 
C.    Other  products  of  great  variety,  as 

1.  Acids;  acetic,  butyric,  formic,  lactic; 

2.  Aromatic  substances;  indol,  phenol,  skatol; 

3.  Derivatives  of  proteid  digestion,  albumose,  peptone; 

4.  Gases,  CO^,  H.,S.  PH^^,  NH^; 

5.  Xitrogen  compounds;    amins,  leucin,  tyrosin; 

6.  Ptomains; 

7.  Toxins. 

Ptomains  and  Toxins. — A  ptomain  is  a  basic  subtance,  con- 
tains nitrogen,  is  found  in  putrefaction  of  proteid  matter,  and 
resembles  alkaloids  in  its  action,  combining  with  acids  to  form 
salts;  at  one  time  considered  the  essential  element  in  bacterial 
intoxication.  Toxins  are  formed  by  most  all  ()athogenic  bac- 
teria, both  by  analysis  and  synthesis,  in  the  living  organism; 
do  not  act  like  basic  l)odies,  cause  symptoms  like  animal  and 
plant  alkaloids  (snake  venom,  abrin,  strychnin),  and  vary  with 
the  source,  each  kind  of  bacteria  having  its  own  specific  toxin; 
their  effect  on  the  human  organism  is  immense  in  minutest  dos- 
age, not  only  constitutionally  but  also  locally  to  less  degree. 
The  power  of  the  organism  to  resist  is  shown  in  the  time  of 
incubation  necessary  for  the  elaboration  of  sufficient  poison  after 
the  entrance  of  the  germs ;  the  percentage  rises  up  to  the  limit 
of  the  enuHictories  to  eliminate  and  the  tissues  to  oxidize  it, 
causing  only  indefinite  symptoms  of  malaise,  but  just  beyond 
this  limit  occur  the  symptoms  of  general  poisoning,  chills,  fever, 
vomiting,  etc.    Toxins  were  thought  to  be  albuminous  in  nature 
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snd  called  toxalbtimins.  but  now  they  appear  allied  rallicr  | 
to  peptones.  They  are  destroyed  hy  exposure  to  sunlight,  heat- 
ing at  60-80°  C,  and  the  gastric  juice;  to  cause  symptoms  they  J 
must  appear  in  the  blood  (1/275  °^  ^  E^a'"  "f  tetanus  toxin  | 
>  fatal  to  an  adult)  ;  they  seem  to  have  selective  actions  on  I 
^certain  cells. 

Taxis. — Bacteria  show  three  kinds  of  taxis,  those  lo  which  | 
Uiey  are  suceptible  and  that  which  they  cause ;  thus 

Phototaxis  is  exhibited  by  many  forms,  for  they  arrange  I 
themselves  especially  in  the  red  rays  when  exposed  I 
to  a  spectrum.     All  the  other  rays  are  liactcricidal. 
especially  the  violet  and  uhra-violet, 
Chemolaxis  is  the  response  to  chemicals;   positive,  it  the  I 
bacteria  arc  attracted  (aerobics  by  oxygen,  typhoid  [ 
by  potato  juice)  :    negative,  if  repelled. 
Cytotaxis  is  the  power  of  the  bacterium  to  attract  certain 
cells;    tubercle  hacilll  arc  negatively  cytotactic  for 
pus  cells  (polymorphonuclear  leucoc>1es),  but  'Posi- 
tive for  lymphoid  cells. 
Staining  Reaction. — Many  bacteria  have  special  affinities  for  I 
E'Ccrlain  anilin  stains  and  certain  slaining  methods  are  of  value  1 
I  identifying  them  because  of  this  relation ;  see  Gram's  method, 


Pathogenic  Cocci. 

Micrococcus  (Staphylococcus)  pyogenes  aureus. — Found  | 

I  everywhere,  especially  in  pus;  spherical,  0.8  n  diameter,  singly, 
r  groups,  not  motile,  facultative  ancrobe. 
Culture. — Gelatine.     In  stick  grows  as  fine  white  line  along 
inctare,  develops  yellow  to  golden  color  by  third  day,  liquefies 
*  the  medium  and  falls  as  yellow  precipitate.     .Agar. — Opaque  I 
irregular  white  or  yellow  film,  becomes  n.orc  golden,  clouds  I 
the  agar,  luil  does  not  liquefy.     On  plates,  poUto  and  serum  I 
I  grows  freely.    T.  30-37"  C 


Pathology- — Injected  into  skio  causes  abscess;  in  tbe  vdns, 
nttbiplc  cnAolk  abscesses,  with  (tvtt,  etc  (pTcmia). 

Simmt  with  usual  methods;   G,  '^.' 

M.  pyogenes  albus  is  like  the  above,  except  in  prodndng 
no  pigment,  fotming  a  white  film  on  metSa;  n.  pjrtg.  citrei^ 
imidaces  >  lemoo-yellow  jngment. 

Microccm  pyogenes  teiiuls--'Foitnd  in  certain  snppura- 
ioos,  not  owtile.  lingty  ami  grouped,  a9-i^  f  diameter,  aero- 
bic. Grows  as  small  transparent  circles  or  streaks,  gelatine  and 
agar.    Cames  no  symptoms  in  animals ;    stains  with  usual  dyes. 


Srurroooccu*  rrocuii 

M.  cereus  albus. — Found  in  pus.  singly  or  grouped,  not 
motile,  1. 15  M  diameter.  Small  white  colonies  on  plates,  super- 
ficial waxy  streak  in  gelatine  and  agar  lubes  with  edges  ele- 
vated, also  on  serum  and  potato;  grows  at  30-37°  C.  and  does 
not  liquefy  gelatine.  Causes  suppuration,  usually  associated 
with  other  forms. 

Stains,  with   usual  methods. 

*  In  the  dHcripliniu  of  baclFriii  plus  *n<l  minu«  t]gnt  ite  ui«d  li 
[    behavior  with  Grain's  nicthod,  G  -''  mtanini  Ihsl  an  DrKaniBm  ilaliii  with  It, 
i*  dccDlDriied. 
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M.  cereus  flavus  differs  from  last  by  producing  yellow  pig- 
ment. 

Streptococcus  pyogenes. — Found  in  pus  and  erysipelas, 
not  motile,  in  linear  series  of  20-40  cocci,  0.4-1.0  /i  diameter, 
aerobic. 

Culture. — Gelatine.  On  plate,  colonies  small,  round,  granu- 
lar, brownish,  edges  raised ;  middle  sunk ;  non-liquefying.  Su- 
perficial growth  in  tubes.  Agar  about  the  same.  Grows  slowly 
^t  37**  C.  and  is  apt  to  die  out. 

Pathology. — Alone  or  with  other  cocci  it  is  found  in  suppura- 
tions, erysipelas,  malignant  endocarditis,  otitis ;  often  associated 
with  diphtheria  and  tuberculosis. 

Stain,  usual  dyes;   G.  +. 

M.  tetragenus. — Found  as  saprophyte  in  lung  diseases  of 
man,  not  motile,  in  pairs  and  fours,  facultative  aerobic.  Grows 
as  small  white  granular  colonies  on  plates;  on  agar,  scrum  and 
potato,  heavy  white  film.  Kills  mice  and  guinea-pigs,  not  rab- 
bits or  field  mice. 

Stains,  with  usual  dyes;   G.  +. 

Diplococcus  of  Pneumonia. — Found  in  sputa  of  lobar 
pneumonia,  exudate  of  meningitis,  at  times  in  saliva  of  healthy 
persons,  non-motile,  aerobic,  2-6  in  series  with  common  capsule 
which  is  lost  in  culture  media. 

Culture. — Gelatine.  Small  white,  sharp-edged  colonies,  not 
liquefying;  on  agar  almost  invisible;  on  serum,  transparent 
moist  film.    T.  24-42**,  best  37**  C. 

Pathology. — Probably  the  cause  of  croupous  pneumonia,  but 
has  been  found  in  joint  lesions,  serous  inflammation  and  menin- 
gitis. 

Stain,  usual  dyes ;  G.  +. 

Diplococcus  intracellularis  of  Meningitis. — Found  in  ex- 
udate of  epidemic  meningitis,  not  motile,  in  pairs,  fours  and 
short  chains,  aerobic. 

Culture. — Does  not  g^ow  on  gelatine  or  potato,  scanty  in  beef 
broth  and  on  agar,  best  on  blood  serum  mixture  forming  very 


small  colonies,  smooth  and  round  bat  may  coaleace;   reqwres 
frequent  transplanting.    T.  36°  C. 

Pathology. — Causes  cpideniic  cerebro-spinal  meningitis ;  path- 
^enic  for  dogs  and  small  rodents. 

Stains,  usual ;  G.  — . 

Diplococcus  of  Gonorrhea- — Found  in  cells  of  gonorrheal 
inflammation,  both  in  protoplasm  and  nucleus  of  pas  cells,  in 
lesions  of  urethral  mucous  membrane,  joints,  eta,  in  this  dis- 
ease ;  not  motile,  aerobic,  arranged  usually  in  twos  with  slightly 
concave  surfaces  imposed,  0.8-1.5  1^  diameter;  when  its  viru- 
lence is  attenuated  it  is  found  outside  of  the  cells  and  is  called 
pseudo-gonococcus. 

Culture. — Not  on  gelatine.  On  human  bhxtd  serum,  smooth, 
thin,  gray  or  yellow  film,  edges  become  more  clearly  distinguish- 
able later,  very  slow;  on  albuminous  urine  and  acid  gelatine 
also;  surrounding  the  colony  there  may  be  irregular  ill-defined 
extension.  T.  37°  C-  (25-38*  C). 
Fig.  59. 


Pathology. — Causes  catarrhal,  suppurative  inflammation  of 
mucous  membranes;  has  been  found  in  joints  and  in  heart 
(malignant   endocarditis),   pyo-salpinx,   peritonitis,   conjuncti- 

Stain.  usual ;  G.  — - 


CILLl'S    ANTHRACIS. 
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>iplococcus  of  Trachoma— Found  in  lesions  of  traclioma, 
bally  in  pairs,  like  gonococcus  but  smaller  and  less  distinct, 
not  molile.  aerobic.  Grows  as  a  shiny  film  on  most  media  with 
little  beads  along  the  stick;  not  liquefying.    T.  35°  C. 

Other  cocci  have  been  found  in  certain  skin  diseases,  as  pem- 
phigus, pityriasis  rosea,  etc.,  and  many  forms  among  lower  ani- 
mals both  resembling  and  differing  from  those  in  man. 

IPathogeni 
nthrax, — Found  in  blood  of  animals  infected,  not  motile, 
l)ic  and  facultative  anerobic;  rods  with  square  ends,  1-1.25 
oad  by  j-20  ^  long,  single,  grouped  and  in  filaments. 


Fic,  60, 


B«c,  JtHtiniiicil  IH   Livni.      (DflaStld  and  Pntditn.) 

\Culture. — Grows  on  all  media,  as  a  film  on  potato,  in  ti 

1  gelatine  stab ;    liquefies  both  gelatine  and  serum, 
i-4S*  C,  best  37"  C. :  spores  formed  toward  the  higher  limit  in 
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cultures,  never  in  the  blood.  Colony  peculiarly  marked  by  wavy 
lines  which  start  from  edge  and  return,  like  locks  of  hair  dis- 
played.   Very  resistant  especially  the  spores. 

Pathology. — Cause  of  anthrax  carbuncle,  malignant  pustule 
and  wool-sorter's  disease  in  man;  charbon,  splenic  fever  in 
herbivora. 

Stain,  usual;  G.  +. 

Anthrax,  Symptomatic. — Found  in  body  fluids  of  infected 
animals,  motile,  flagellate,  anerobe,  delicate  rods  singly  and 
paired,  0.5  m  broad  by  3-5  m  long,  ends  round. 


Bac.  diphthkrias.     (.Stengel.) 

Culture. — All  media.  Liquefies  gelatine,  appears  as  irregular 
granular  colonics  with  thick  center  and  radiate  branches,  in 
stab  forms  gas.    T.  13-70°  C,  best  37®  C. 

Pathology. — Cause  of  symptomatic  anthrax,  man  and  animals. 

Stain,  usual;   G.  imperfectly. 

B.  coli  communis. — See  typhoid. 

B.  diphtheriae. — Found  in  the  membrane,  not  motile,  aerobic, 
facultative  anerobic,  rods  straight  or  a  little  curved,  0.3-0.8  m 
broad  by  2-4.5  f^  Jongi  stain  markedly  at  the  ends. 

Culture. — Usual  media;  on  potato  hardly  visible  for  a  time, 
then  a  thin  dry  film  with  resistant  feel;   in  gelatine  stab  small 


mnies  form  along  the  stick  and  join  to  make  a  graji  line ;  best 
medium  lilood  serum ;  niilk,  agar  and  alkaline  Iiroth  also.  On 
scrum  in  6-^4  hours  a  thin  while  layer  forms,  sometimes  a  Hltle 
ycllonnsh.  with  uiinute  colonics  near  the  edge.  T.  20-40°,  l>est 
37' C. 

Palhology. — Causes  inflammation  of  varying  severity  on  mu- 
cous surfaces  and  wounds  with  production  of  false  membrane, 
made  of  fibrin  chiefly,  with  hac.  diphtheria  in  its  meshes ;  asso- 
ciated with  slrepto-  ami  staphylococci  usually,  so  that  the  effect 
on  the  organism  is  of  a  mixed  infection.  After  recovery  the 
bacillus  persists  in  mouth  and  nose  for  weeks;  attenuated  forms 
illcd  pseudo-diphtheria  bacilli. 

Stain,  usual,  especially  Lotfler's  methylene-blue ;  G.  +. 
Diphtheria  antitoxin  is  prepared  in  flat-bottomed  sterile  glass 
first  it  was  thought  necessary  to  keep  a  current  of 
running  through  the  flask  but  this  is  proven  to  be 
superfluous.  Beef  broth  with  2  per  cent,  peptone  is  put  in  the 
flask  and  sterilized,  inoculated  with  vigorous  bacilli  and  put  in 
ihc  incubator  at  37°  C. ;  in  three  or  four  weeks  enough  toxin 
has  formed.  The  broth  is  then  filtered  under  strict  precautions 
through  a  porcelain  filler  (Pasteur-Chamberlain),  and  kept  in 
dark  in  sterile,  vrell-stoppcrcd  bottles.  Guinea-pigs  (average 
gm.)  die  in  48-60  hours  from  the  injections  of  o.i  cc.  of  the 
rate. 

I  To  immunize,  dilute  the  filtrate  with  25  per  eent.  Gram's  fluid, 
ll^cct  a  rabbit  with  0.5  cc,  of  the  mixture ;  after  the  reaction 
1  <juite  disappeared  (slight  fever,  increased  pulse),  inject  a 
nilar  amount  with  less  iodine  solution,  A  point  is  reached 
(liere  the  iodine  is  left  out  and  the  animal  can  take  as  much 
s  the  amount  fatal  to  a  non-immunized  rabbit.  Of 
i  animals  the  horse  has  been  found  most  satisfactory  for 
;  as  it  bears  large  doses,  thus  shortening  the  time, 
1  furnishes  large  amounts  of  serum.  The  antitoxic  scrum  is 
Utined  by  drawing  blood  from  a  vein  by  a  cannula  into  sterile 
kIs  under  strict  antisepsis.  To  preserve  the  scrum  camphor, 
Ifi 
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tricresol,  carbolic  acid  and  other  ehemical  antisq>tic3  may  be 
added,  but  with  careful  methods  the  serum  is  sterile  and  does 
not  require  such  additions,  which  are  undesirable. 

The  value  of  the  antitoxic  power  of  serum  thus  obtained  is 
based  upon  the  least  dose  of  toxin  which  is  fatal  to  a  given 
weight  of  animal  Several  guinea-pigs  may  be  sdected*  as 
nearly  of  a  size  as  convenient  (about  250  gm.)  and  each  re- 
ceives an  injection  of  toxin,  the  dose  varying  for  each;  by  the 
fourth  or  fifth  day  some  will  have  died,  and  the  minimum  dose 
of  toxin  is  taken  as  that  which  will  kill  250  gm.  of  guinea-pig 
in  4-5  days.  This  should  be  subjected  to  further  trial  on  other 
animals  till  determined  beyond  doubt 

The  serum  remains  to  be  tested,  and  a  unit  of  measurement 
established.  This  is  done  when  it  is  learned  how  much  serum 
will  protect  against  the  minimum  fatal  dose  of  toxin,  only  it  is 
stated  as  ten  times  the  amount  of  antitoxin  which  is  effective 
against  ten  times  the  minimum  fatal  dose  of  toxin.  Thus  several 
doses  of  toxin  are  known  to  contain  ten  times  the  minimum 
fatal  quantity,  and  varying  amounts  of  antitoxic  serum  are  add- 
ed to  these;  to  the  first  o.oi  cc,  to  the  second  0.05  cc.,  to  the 
third  o.i,  to  the  fourth  i.o,  and  to  another  a  higher  amount 
These  mixtures  of  toxin  and  antitoxin,  in  which  the  latter  ele- 
ment alone  varies,  are  injected  into  guinea-pigs.  That  mixture 
is  held  to  be  effective  which,  with  the  lowest  proportion  of  anti- 
toxic serum,  has  prevented  fever  and  local  swelling;  it  is  con- 
sidered as  one  tenth  of  a  unit.  If  this  may  have  been  the 
second  of  the  preparations  ten  times  the  proportion  of  senun 
gives  the  antitoxin  unit,  in  this  case  0.5 ;  in  other  words  that 
amount  of  serum  contains  one  immunity  unit  of  antitoxin  serum. 
Three  strengths  usually  occur  in  the  shops,  a  weaker  for  pre- 
ventive inoculation,  a  stronger  for  treatment  (by  hypodermic 
injection)  when  the  case  is  seen  early  in  the  disease,  and  a 
stronger  yet  for  cases  seen  after  the  first  24  hours;  more  than 
one  injection  may  be  required.  When  the  serum  acts  favorably 
the   local  and  the  general  symptoms  soon  begin  to  improve. 
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'   It  is  bul  fair  ro  add  that  the  value  of  s 
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i  still 


therapy  11 

contested  by  many  careful   writers,   who  contend  that  deaths 
from  lung  and  kidney  complications  are  more  common  under  it 
and  practically  keep  the  mortality  where  it  was  before  antitoxin 
treatment ;  and  also  that  a  large  part  of  the  apparent  improve- 
ment since  the  introduction  of  antitoxin  is  to  be  explained  by 
improved  general  hygiene  and  affects  other  diseases,  not  treated 
Lio  this  manner,  to  even  a  more  marked  degree  than  diphtheria. 
W    B.  influenzae. — Found  in  mucus  and  discharges  from  nose 
I  and   bronchi   of  infected  persons,    less   often   in 

Fif7,  62.       blood,  not  motile,  aerobic,  in  twos  or  short  chains,  , 

10,4  It  by  0.8-1.2  «.  sensitive. 
Cuhure. — Grows  with  difficulty  on  agar  streak- 
ed with   fresh  sterile  blood,  as  very  fine  drops  ] 
like  dew.     T.  28-60°.  best  37°  C. 
Pathology.—Czusc    of   influenza 
monkeys.     A  similar  organism  I 
from  the  lung  of  post-diphtheril 
B.edematis  maligni. — Found  ii 
intestines  of  normal  animals  and  c 
sue  of  infected  animals,  perishes  in  blood ;  motile, 
anerobic,  rods  3-5.3  t^  long,  by  I  ^  broad,  ends  J 
rounded,  may  form  long  series. 
Culture. — Grows  on  usual  media,  liijueBes  gel-  | 
atine,  on  agar  plate  grows  in  the  deep  layers  as  1 
white  opaque  spots ;    in  gelatine  slab  forms  white  1 
cloudy  colonies  and  gas,  especially  if  glucose  is  | 
present.     T.  best  37° 
Pathology, — Cause  of  malignant  edema,  cattle  I 
nearly  immune,  cat  and  dog  less  so,  small  rodents  | 
very   susceptible.      Not   found   in    the   blood   till  | 
.long  after  death  because  of  oxygen  in  it. 
Stain,  usual ;  G.  — . 
t.  pneuRioniEe. — Found  in  sputa  and  lung  of  croupous  p 
wnia,  not  motile,  ai-robic,  rods  short  enough  to  resemble  c 


s  been  isolated 
:  pneumonia, 
ti  garden  earth. 
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or  longer,  often  in  shorl  chains  with  a  common  hyalin 


Culture- — All  usual  media.  In  gelatine  slab  makes  a  char- 
acteristic nail-shaped  Ggure;  forms  gas,  does  not  liquefy  gela- 
tine.    T.   14-40°  C.  best  37°  C     Spores? 

Pathology. — May  cause  croupous  inflammation  in  man,  1 
guinea-pig. 

Slain,  usual ;    G.  — . 

Fig.  63. 


B,  pyocyaneus. — Found  in  green  pus,  motile,  aerobe,  tods 
O-S  ft  by  1.5  M.  grows  on  gelatine,  potato,  agar,  milk;  liquefies 
gelatine;  on  solid  media  makes  transparent  film  in  24  hours, 
which  turns  greenish  and  medium  fluorescent    T.  best  26-37*  C. 

Pathology. —  Causes  a  green  color  in  pus,  niay  produce  sep- 
ticemia as  it  is  virulent  in  pure  culture. 

Stain,   usual ;   G.   +. 

B.  pyogenes  fetidus.— Found  in  foul  pus.  motile. 
short  rods  with  rounded  ends,  singly  and  chains,  o.g  >»  1 


4 

y  (•'I^H 
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in  broth  and  on  solid  media  as  light  gray  film  turning  I 
rown  as  il  becomes  thicker,  shiny,  rapid  grower,  otlor  disgust- 
big,  docs  not  liquefy  gelatine,     T.  30-37°   C.     Fatal  to  small  j 
bclcnis. 

[  Slain,  usual ;  G.  -{-. 
'  B.  peatis. — Found  in  lymph  nodes,  spleen,  blood  and  feces  I 
F  patients  dying  of  bubonic  plague,  flagellate,  motile,  aerobel 
jnd  facultative  anerobe,  17  m  hy  2.3  fi,  swollen  and  stainin 
Uds,  gives  appearance  of  diplococcus. 

FtG.  64, 


Culture. — Various  meilia,  glycerine  agar  makes  while  or  blue- 
Itc  colonics ;    in    gelatine   stab   makes  tree    form,   does    not  ] 
lefy  it ;  best  medium  alkaline  peptone  with  two  per  cent,  ' 

Rialtnc;  forms  acid  and  indol;  in  presence  of  salt  (3  per  cent. 

■aC'l)  at  37'  C.  forms  yeast-likc  involutions. 

1  Falkohgy. —  Cause  of  l>ul>onic  plague  in  man,  fatal  to  small 
.  spread  by  rats  and  flies. 

[  Stain,  usual;  G  — , 
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B.  typhi  abdominalis. — ^Found  in  water  and  milk  from 
contact  with  infected  person;  urine,  feces  of  the  sick;  spleen, 
intestine  and  gall-bladder  of  the  dead;  motile,  flagellate,  aerobic, 
facultative  anerobic,  single  or  grouped,  straight  rods  with  round 
ends,  0.5-0.8  M  by  1.0-3.0  m  long. 

Culture. — Potato,  agar,  gelatine,  serum,  milk,  not  liquefying. 
On  potato  characteristic  invisible  film,  moist  and  shiny,  resist- 
ant to  touch.  T.  15-45**  C,  best  37**  C. ;  spores  form  at 
30-42**,  one  in  each  rod,  at  the  end. 

Pathology. — Cause  of  typhoid  fever  in  man;  after  alkalizing 
the  stomach  and  arresting  peristalsis  in  animals,  feeding  with 
typhoid  cultures  causes  intestinal  lesions;  injected  into  the 
blocnl  causes  septicemia. 

Stain,  usual;   G.  — . 

Chief  (liiTcrcnccs  between  b.  typhosus  and  b.  coli  communis: 


Colonirn   on    Rrla- 
tine   pl.itrK. 


Totatocs. 

Milk. 

itrdtli. 
J'crment. 

Neutral     rc<l. 


n.     TYPHOSUS. 

On  surface  large,  gray-white. 
edKCS  irregular,  turn  yel- 
low brown;  in  the  depth, 
dark  with  regular  edges; 
non-liquefying. 

Faint  gray  white  film  on 
potato    usual. 

Acidulated,    not    coagulated. 

liecomes  turbid,  no  indol. 
None. 


Color   persists, 
i'otassium  nitrate.    Not    reduced. 


l^itnuis-lactnse- 

agar   plate. 
Suppuration. 

Widal   reaction. 


liluc  colonies,  no  reddening. 


B.    ecu    COMM. 

Colonies  dirty  white,  turn 
dirty  yellow,  round  or 
oval,  margins  smooth; 
non-liquefying. 

Growth  slimy  and  yellow,  or 
brown. 

Acid  reaction,  coagulated 
in  one  to  three  days. 

Turbid,   indol    in   24-48   hrs. 

Always  with  sugars,  produc- 
ing gas. 

Turns    yellow. 

Reduced  to  nitrite  and  then 
ammonia. 

Pink   colonies,   medium   red. 


Sometimes    In    post  -  typhoid     More  strictly  pyogenic 

abscesses,  as  of  parotid. 
Positive     with     blood     from      Negative. 

typhoid   patient   or   animal 

immunized. 


B.  mallei. — Found  in  farcy  buds,  mucous  discharges  and 
exudates  of  infected  man  or  animal  (especially  horse  and  ass), 
slight  motility,  aerobe,  facultative  anerobic,  rods  like  tubercle 
bacilli  but  shorter  and  thicker,  0.4  m  by  2-3  a*  with  irregular 
staining  simulating  spores. 
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Culture. —  Potato,  makes  yellow  slimy  film,  honey-like,  turn-  j 


idulating  mar- 
best   J 


ing  reddish  brown  ;  on  gelatine  round  dots  ^ 
r.^in:  on  agar  scattered  honey-like  drops.     T.  25 
'  C. 

Pathology. —  Causes  glanders   and    farcy   in   animals,   tran 
^ssible  to  man  and  rodenls. 

I  Sloin.  usual.  es|)eci.illy  alkaline  solutions,  needs  a  long  tin 
jih  quick  deculorization ;  G.  — . 

-  tetani. — Found  in  earth  which  has  been  manured  and  in  1 
pschargcs  of  wounds  after  infection :  motile  except  with  spores,  J 

icrnbic :  in  straight  rods,  racket  and  spindle  shajies  and  chai 
KS'C)*^  1^  ^y  I-2-3.6  M,  many  involution  forms. 
}  CiiJlnre. —  Best,   alkaline  gi^latiuc  with   2-per-cent.  dextrose,  1 

'.  scrum,  and  in  broth :  liquefies  gelatine,  forma  gas ; 
i  depth  of  gelatine  stab  single  colonies  form  al  right  angles  to  1 
Jick;  end  spores  common  and  resistant.     T.  14-42°  C,  best  ] 

'5-38°  C. 


I  Pathology. —  Cause  of  tetanus  ii 


.  fatal  t 


,  rabbit. 


.al;G.  +. 


I  Rhinoscleroma   Bacillus. — Found   in    nose    and  throat   of  | 
bfccled  individuals,  in  the  tissue,  not  motile,  facultative  an- 
ernbe,  short  rods  with  ends  rounded,  some  like  oval  cocci,  single, 
paired  and  chains,  0.5  »•  by  1.5  «i. 

Culture. — Forms  white  layer  on  usual  solid  media,  non- 
Huefying;  in  stab  makes  nail  figure  but  the  head  is  trans- 
krent.  T.  best  36-38°  C.  Retains  its  capsule  in  culture  media. 
I  Pathology. —  Cause  of  rhinoscleroma;  no  efTi'Ct  on  animals. 
I  Slain,  usual ;  G.  -f. 

[  B.  aerogenes  capsitlatus.— Found  in  fluid  of  tissue  destruc- 
I  emphysematous  necrosis  and  gangrene,  not  motile,  an- 
ferobie.   rods  like  anthrax,  ends  square  or  rounded,   1.0-1.25  »• 
f  3.0-6.0  ».  pairs,  clumps  and  short  chains,  capsuled  in  agar  at   ■ 
,  no  »pores. 


Culture. —  Deep  in  agar  antl  gelatine  stabs  as  small  lenticular 
disks  with  knobs  or  feathery  projections,  white  or  gray,  forms 
gas.  liquefies  gelatine  slowly;  T.  36-40°  C, 
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^^B      Cholera  asiatica-^ Found  in  ""  riccwater  "  feces  and  intes- 
tinal contents  of  infected  persons,  motile,  with  end  flagellui 
aerobe    and    facultative    anerobe,    in    short    arcs    and    spirals, 
"  comma  "    fomis,  or  longer  winding  filaments,  0.5  il  by  o&^  ^ 
1.5  f.  no  spores. 

Fir.  W. 


Pathogenic  Spirilla- 


Sr.  I 


K 


Culture. —  Usual  culture  media,  Hquelies  serum  and  gelatine;^ 
on  plaie  forms  white  or  yellow-white  colonics  with  granular  | 
surface  and  irregular  margin;  in  gelatine  stab  liquefaction  ^ 
begins  at  surface  and  proceeds  downward,  making  inverted  1 
cone  with  air  bubble  at  lop;  in  broth  anj  liquid  media  forms  | 
indol  and  nitrates,  giving  "  cholera  red  "  reaction  with  pure  ^ 
Ha  or  HjSO^  :  milk  not  coagulated.    T.  14-42°  C.  best  37°  C,  j 
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Pathology, —  Cause  of  Asiatic  cholera  in  man ;  similar  lesions 
in  animals  after  neutralizing  the  gastric  juice  and  arresting 
peristalsis. 

Slain,  usual ;  G  — . 

Spirilla  resembling  that  of  cholera  asiatica: 

Finkler-Prior;  obtained  from  feces  of  cholera  morbus,  like 
former  in  shape,  growth  and  indol  formation,  but 
longer,  more  slender  (0.5-0.6  m  by  0.6-2.5  m)  and  co- 
agulates milk ;  in  gelatine  stab  grows  faster  and  lique- 
fies faster;  motile,  with  end  flagellum. 

Deneke\s  tyrogenicum.  Found  in  old  cheese;  liquefies 
gelatine  faster  than  s.  choleras  but  not  so  fast  as  Fink- 
ler's;  motile,  end  flagellum. 

Spirillum  of  MetschnikofT,  found  in  feces  of  fowl  cholera, 
shorter  and  thicker  than  cholera  asiatica,  hut  cultures 
very  similar;  not  pathogenic  for  man;  kills  chickens, 
pigeons  and  guinea-pigs. 

Spirillum  sputigenum,  isolated  from  saliva,  resembles  chol- 
era, hut  longer  and  thinner;  not  cultivated  in  any 
medium  so  far. 

Spirillum  of  febris  recurrens. — Found  in  blood  of  patients 
with  relapsing  fever  during  the  piaroxysm,  vanishes  afterward; 
very  motile,  undulating  pliant  filaments  with  pointed  ends,  o.i  m 
by  20-35  /I  or  longer,  spirally  twisted,  no  spores. 

Culture. —  Not  yet  propagated  outside  the  body. 

Pathology. —  Constant  in  relapsing  fever ;  transmissible  to 
monkeys  hy  injecting  blood  of  patient. 

Stain,  usual ;  G  — . 

Organisms  of  Infectious  Granulomata. 

Bacillus  of  Leprosy. — Found  in  skin  and  other  lesions  of 
leprosy,  not  motile,  rods  like  tubercle  bacilli,  but  ends  sharper 
and  take  basic  stains  better,  0.5  fi  by  4.0-6.0  m;  spores? 


Bacilli  of  granitlomata. 


f  Culture. —  Not  yet  successfully  grown  on  artificial  media. 
Pathology. —  Constant  in  leprosy  of  all  forms. 
Stain,  usual,  lint   with  difficulty;  G.  +. 
Bacillus  of  Syphilis. — Described  as  found  in  most  lesions 

and  exudates  of  syphilis,  resembles  tubercle  bacillus,  but.  like  the 

lepra  organism,  cannot  be  cultivated  or  transmitted  to  animals ; 

causal    relation    to    syphilis    questionable.      A   similar    bacillus 
n  secretions  from  Tyson's  glands  (smegma). 

Fig.  67. 


Bacillus  tuberculosis. — Found  in  sputa  and  lesions  of  tu- 
berculosis, non-motile,  aerobic,  rods  straight  or  curved,  ends 
lutided.  0.25  »  by  1.5-3.5  >*■  sometimes  present  oval  unstained 
rcas  which  suggest  spore  formation,  branching  forms  have 
ten  found,  closely  resembles  a  rod  bacillus  from  cow  dun^, 
■  also  the  timothy  hay  bacillus. 
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COMPARATIVE    SIZE    OF    BACTERIA. 
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Plate  of  Racteria  on  the  Scale  of  i  to  1,600.     (BirchHirschfeld.) 

1,  hacilli  of  swine  erysipelas;  2,  bacilli  of  hen  cholera  about  a  red  cell,  from 
fowl's  blood;  3,  anthrax  bacilli  with  capsule;  4,  cholera  vibrio;  5,  bacillus 
typhosus;  5a,  the  same  with  flagclla;  6,  tubercle  bacilli;  7,  glanders  bacillus; 
8,  pneumococcus  of  I'riinkcl;  9,  bacillus  [)neumonix  of  Kriedlander;  10,  bacil- 
lus of  malignant  edema;  ;i,  spirochete  of  relapsing  fever;  12,  micrococcus 
tetraKcnus;  13,  tetanus  bacilli  with  end  s|>ores;  14.  gonococci;  iSt  streptococci; 
16,  staphylococci.  The  relative  size  of  the  organisms  appears  from  the  accom* 
panying  cells. 
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Culturt: —  On    potato, 

lirolh  an 


glycerine    agar,    in   glycetini 

growth  slow;  on  glycerine  agar  small  whiti 

later  to  form  "bread  crumb"  layer,  wrinkled 

more  yellow  on  potato.     T.  30-42°  C,  best 


i'athohgy. —  Cansc  of  tulxrciilosis  in  man.  all  forms;  may  be 
raniimiltcd  lu  many  lower  animals.     Whether  the  bacilli  from  J 
Enb^culosis  in  animals  are  pathogenic  (or  man  is  stiil  disputed.  J 

Stain,  usual  and  special  methods,  Ziehl-Neelsen  quick  andJ 
kali s factory ;  G.  4-. 
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Actinomyces;  Ray  Fungus. — Found  in  lesions  of  the  dis- 
ease in  man  and  animals,  not  motile,  both  aerobe  and  anerobe, 
in  three  forms: 

1.  Coccus,  0.5  M  diameter,  perhaps  the  spores  of 

2.  Long  threads,  slender  or  thick,  often  curved,  may  be 
slightly  thicker  on  ends,  not  dubbed ;  anerobe. 

3.  Filaments   distinctly   dub-shaped,   radiating    from  a 
center  which  in  tissues  is  often  caldfied. 

Culture. — Anerobic,  form  alone  pathogenic.  On  serum  forms 
a  thin  gray,  moist  layer,  made  of  fine  transparent  lines,  parallel 
or  woven ;  in  24  hours  air  hyphx  project  and  give  the  appear- 
ance as  if  sprinkled  with  chalk ;  as  culture  dries  the  white  spots 
turn  reddish-yellow  or  rusty,  T.  33-37®  C,  with  exclusion  of 
oxygen. 

Pathology. —  Cause  of  actinomycosis  in  animals,  less  often  in 
man. 

Stain,  yellow  with   iodin  and  picric   acid,   red  with  picro- 
camiin,  blue  with  anilin  gentian,  cocci  red  with  eosin;  G.  -f. 
Appendix  to  Chapter  IX. — Immunity. 

Certain  people,  though  exposed  to  infection  by  various  dis- 
ease-producing bacteria,  appear  but  little  liable  to  the  attack, 
others  who  have  had  a  disease  may  never  have  it  again  even 
when  exposed.  Such  resistance  to  disease  is  called  immunity. 
It  may  be  natural,  as  where  certain  races  of  men  or  animals 
arc  less  apt  to  take  disease  than  others  (the  negro  in  some 
yellow- fever  epidemics) ;  or  acquired,  when  susceptibility  gives 
place  to  resistance.  This  acquired  immunity  may  be  either 
active  or  passive. 

Active  immunitv  follows  an  attack  of  a  certain  disease  and 
secures  immunity  for  that  alone,  which  may  last  but  a  short 
time  (erysipelas,  cholera),  or  for  a  longer  period  (typhoid),  or 
even  for  life  (variola)  ;  or  it  follows  inoculation  of  a  virus 
weaker  than  necessary  to  cause  the  typical  disease  (vaccination 
against  small-pox)  ;  or  it  follows  inoculation  by  bacterial  prod- 
ucts apart  from  the  organisms  themselves.     Passive  immunity 
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^^Bs  the  term  applic<l  to  tiic  effeel  o£  a  serum  derived  £roni  an  ] 
^^  immunized    animal    and    injected    into    one    not    ; 

theory  being  that  in  the  blood  of  the  former  there  is  a  chemica!  | 
substance  (antitoxin)  which  neutralizes  the  toxin  in  the  donat- 
ing animal,  or  otherwise  it  would  show  synipioms,  and  by  bor-  I 
rowing  its  serum  for  the  infected  animal  the  toxin  is  opposed  I 
.  by  the  alien  antitoxin.  A  local  immunity  is  spoken  of,  but  ] 
^Ihe  term  is  of  doubtful  value. 

Theories  of  the  Modus  of  Immunity. 

1.  The  bacterial  products  accumulate  in  the  infected  or- 
ganism to  a  percentage  which  inhibits  further  activity 
or  growth   (Chauveau). 

2.  The  cells  which  have  combated  the  agent  of  infection 
with  success  acquire  and  retain  increasing  power 
resistance  (Grawitz). 

3.  The  germs  having  special  localities  of  attack,  the  cells  I 
there  develop  resisting  powers  for  the  particular  germ  I 
in  question   (Buchner). 

4.  The  ameboid  cells  have  the  power  of  ensphering  bac- 
teria and  digesting  them:  part  of  the  ingested  organism  I 
is  returned  to  the  serum  in  harmless  form  and  excreted; 
the  white  cell  breaks  up  (phagolysis)  and  sets  free  in  J 
the  stream  its  resisting  chemical  element,     The  cclla  \ 
(phagocytes)  thus  "  eating  "  bacteria  are; 

1.  Micro- phagocytes;  eosiniphile  and  amphophile.  I 

2.  Macro-phagocytes :  large  lymphocytes 

3.  Endothelial  cells,  of  capillaries. 

4.  Fibroblasts. 

5.  Pseudo-plasma  cells.      (Metschnikoff ;     Phago- 
cytosis.) 

In  many  infections  no  phagocytosis  has  been  observ- 
ed. In  others  the  phagocytosis  follows  the  bacterial  in- 
vasion instead  of  preceding  it  or  occurring  with  it.  In 
Mill  others  the  bacterial  activity  is  marked  even  where 
leucocytes  are  copious,  as  in  the   nodes.     Sometimes 
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the  bacteria  survive  the  cells  which  englobe  them; 
this  is  the  case  in  gonorrhea.  In  many  cases  the  bac- 
teria actively  invade  the  phagocyte  instead  of  being 
passively  taken  up  by  them.  Lastly,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  phagocytes  may  take  bacteria  to  places  which 
they  would  not  otherwise  reach  and  there  set  them 
free  to  attack  tissue:  as  when  a  non-motile  tubercle 
bacillus  is  carried  from  the  bronchial  mucous  mem- 
brane to  a  lymph  node,  or  from  the  surface  of  a  Peyer's 
placque  into  the  lymphoid  tissue.  These  are  strong 
objections  to  the  universality  of  the  theory. 

5.  The  fresh  blood  serum  contains  chemical  bodies  (alex- 
ins) which  destroy  bacteria;  now  extended  to  include 
various  tissue  fluids.  These  defensive  substances,  sup- 
posed to  be  proteids,  are  called  sozins  if  naturally 
present  in  the  serum,  phylaxins  if  the  result  of  im- 
munization; the  former  destroy  both  blood  cells  and 
bacteria  and  are  themselves  destroyed  by  exposure  to 
55°  C. ;  if  they  oppose  the  bacterium  they  are  called 
myco-sozins,  and  if  they  counteract  the  toxin,  toxo- 
sozins.  The  phylaxins,  the  true  antitoxin,  destroy 
neither  blood  cells  nor  bacteria  and  retain  their  prop- 
erties after  exposure  to  80**  C. ;  they  also  are  divided 
according  to  their  activity  into  myco-  and  toxo-phylax- 
ins  (Buchner-Hankin). 

6.  By  far  the  most  fruitful  of  the  theories  of  immunity 
is  the  Side-Chain  theory  advanced  by  Ehrlich.  It  is 
difficult  to  grasp  until  one  is  familiar  with  the  new 
words  used  to  carry  the  new  ideas. 

On  the  analogy  of  the  benzole  ring,  which  preserves 
its  nucleus  of  C^  despite  numberless  changes  in  the 
side-chains,  it  is  assumed  that  each  living  cell  has  a 
vital  nucleus  with  which  its  identity  is  bound  up.  To 
this  vital  nucleus  are  attached  side-chains,  not  abso- 
lutely  necessary  for  the  life  of  the  cell,  which  act  as 
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unsatisfied  bonds  and  fix  nutriment  to  the  cell.  These 
are  thought  to  be  of  three  varieties,  countless  in  num- 
ber, and  have  received  the  name  haptines,  or  receptors. 
They  are  of  three  orders: 

I.  Order. — The  simplest,  fix  molecules  of  nutri- 
tive value,  toxins  and  cellular  products.  Cast 
loose  from  the  cell  they  may  circulate  in  the  blood 
and  act  as  antitoxin, 

II.  Order. — These  receptors  fix  a  more  complex 
molecule  with  one  of  their  affinities,  and  with 
another  prepare  it  for  the  use  of  the  cell  by  a 
quasi-digestion,  acting  like  ferments. 

III.  Order. — By  one  bond  these  receptors  cling 
to  the  cell,  by  a  second  to  the  molecule  attacked, 
and  by  a  third  they  disintegrate  the  molecule. 
Separated  from  the  cell  they  circulate  in  the  blood 
as  amboceptors  or  the  immune  body. 

The  Side-Chain  theory  of  immunity  assumes  in  the  blood  of 
an  infected  animal  two  kinds  of  elements  which  are  engaged 
in  poisoning  the  cells ;  both  of  these  arc  essential  or  the  poison 
can  not  unite  with  the  cells.  One  of  these  combines  with  the 
cell  and  is  called  haptophore ;  the  other,  the  toxophore,  is  then 
able  to  attack  the  cell.  The  haptophore  unites  with  one  of  the 
cell's  receptors,  and  the  mechanism  is  thus  seen  to  be  a  modi- 
fication of  that  provided  for  the  nutrition  of  the  cell. 

Since  the  union  of  a  cellular  element,  or  receptor,  with  the 
haptophore  element  of  the  introduced  toxin,  does  not  form 
a  nutritive  unit  which  the  cell  can  use,  it  must  either  have 
or  make  other  receptors,  to  unite  with  useful  chemical  com- 
pounds, or  it  must  perish;  and,  thus  stimulated  to  the  manu- 
facture of  receptors,  it  may  produce  them  in  abundance,  and 
they  may  separate  from  the  cell,  and  circulate  in  the  blood. 
There  they  come  in  contact  with  poison,  of  bacterial  origin, 

for  example,  and  neutralize  it. 
16 


It  has  been  proved  by  experinient  that  iriien  an  animal,  as 
a  rabbit  (A),  is  injected  with  tbe  semm  of  another  animal,  as 
the  dog  (B),  every  few  days  for  five  or  six  doses,  the  serum  of 
A  will  precipitate  the  serum  of  B  in  a  glass,  though  both  are 
much  diluted.  When  the  red  cells  of  B's  blood  are  used  for 
injecting,  then  A's  serum  will  dissolve  the  red  celb  of  B  in  tbe 
same  conditions.  The  blood  in  the  first  case  is  said  to  contain 
an  element  called  precipitin,  and  in  the  second,  one  called 
hemolysin.  In  a  similar  way  a  series  of  eiq>erimental  prod- 
ucts can  be  obtained,  each  specific  in  its  action,  to  which  the 
general  name  of  anti-bodies  has  been  given.  Among  these  we 
have  some  which  will  neutralize  ferments,  called  antt-eniynut, 
those  which  dissolve  bacteria,  called  bacterialysins,  those  which 
agglutinate  blood  cells,  called  agglutinins,  etc. 

Xhc  different  destructions  accomplished  in  this  way  are 
named  according  to  .he  cell  involved.  Consequently  the  words 
erythrolysis,  myolysis,  neurolysis,  spermatolysis,  and  others  of 
this  kind,  imply  that  red  cells,  muscle  cells,  nerve  cells  or 
semen  had  been  used  to  inject  an  animal  in  order  to  obtain  a 
serum  specific  in  its  power  of  destroying  the  special  kind  of 
cells  employed. 

When  disease  attacks  a  subject,  and  poison  of  bacterial 
origin  circulates  in  its  blood  (it  may  be  free  or  still  in  the 
bodies  of  the  bacteria),  the  cells  of  the  organism  furnish  some- 
thing called  the  amboceptor,  or  immune  body,  which  unites  with 
the  toxin  and  destroys  it.  If  the  supply  of  this  immune  body 
is  plenty  and  potent,  the  patient  resists  the  attack.  The  im- 
mune body  of  another  person  or  an  animal  may  be  injected 
into  his  circulation  to  assist  in  the  process.  This  is  the  basis 
of  serum  therapy.  If  he  has  already  withstood  an  attack  of 
the  disease,  his  blood  may  have  so  many  free  receptors,  or 
so  much  immune  body,  that  he  is  refractory,  or  immune.  This 
is  what  is  meant  by  active  acquired  immunity. 

The  immune  body  and  the  complement  act  differently  under 
various  influences.     For  example,  the  complement  is  destroyed 
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by  a  temperature  of  55®  C,  and  is  hence  termed  labile;  the 
immune  body  resists  75°. 

Various  synonyms  are  used  for  the  same  thing,  thus  immune 
body,  amboceptor,  desmon,  sensitizing  substance,  and  inter- 
mediate body,  all  mean  the  same  thing.  The  destructive  prin- 
ciples are  called  lysins  or  cytotoxins.  The  special  one  acting  in 
a  given  case  is  called  variously  complement,  lysin,  sometimes 
with  another  word  like  bacterio-lysin,  alexin  and  addiment.  In 
general,  the  amboceptor  mediates  between  the  destructive 
agency  and  the  cell  affinity  sensitive  to  the  former. 

Bacterial  poison  are  assumed  to  be  of  three  grades  of  strength, 
toxin,  weaker  toxoid,  and  toxone;  they  all  have  haptophore 
elements. 


CHAPTER      X. 
INFECTIOUS  DISEASES. 


Whin  microoi^puuamt  enter  the  bodjr,  proHfentc  end  came 
djseue,  the  act  u  called  infection  and  dM  diaeaae  infections. 
Bacteria  may  cauae  local  effects,  stofiinnc  MMall  veaaels  ac 
setting  up  productive  or  d^cneistiTe  e^  and  tii—L'  Atagea; 
they  gain  entrance  usually  duiMi^  adaw  tahnitn  of  the  boify 
coverings,  cutaneous  or  qntheKaL  llmr  BuidtuliBaal  effects 
may  be  due  to  the  abtcvption  and  <SMfifaMko  «f  tfaair  pradoets 
alone  (intoxication,  as  tetanus),  or  the  bacteria  nay  invade 
every  tissue  or  selected  parts  (true  infection,  as  anthrax).  The 
terms  toxemia  for  the  former  and  septicemia  for  the  latter 
are  often  used  for  these  conditions.  Infection  may  be  con- 
genital; tuberculosis,  syphilis  and  anthrax  sometimes  pass 
from  mother  to  child  via  the  placenta.  Terminal  infection  is 
the  unusually  rapid  and  hence  fatal  invasion  of  a  patient 
already  weakened  by  some  disease.  Mixed  infection  is  seen 
where  two  organisms  coexist  in  the  tissues,  as  diphtheria  and 
streptococcus,  tubercle  bacilli  and  pus  organisms.  Many  of 
the  infectious  diseases  are  communicable  directly  from  man 
to  man  (scarlet  fever),  others  through  an  intermediate  organ- 
ism (malaria,  yellow  fever),  others  apparently  not  at  all  (teta- 
nus). When  bacterial  products  occur  in  the  blood,  the  con- 
dition is  called  sapremia;  if  pus  organisms  occur  in  the  blood 
without  producing  secondary  pus  foci,  septicemia;  if  present 
and  causing  multiple  abscesses,  pyemia. 

Pathogenic  Bacteria  as  the  Cause  of  Disease- 

The  Pus  Group. — Beside  the  usual  pus  organisms,  strepto- 
and  staphylococci,  many  other  bacteria  are  positively  tactic  to 
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;  corpuscks  and  wherever  they  lodge  set   up   suppura 
Kally  as  boils,  pustules  and  abscess  and  generally  as  suppura 
i  of  joint   snrfaces  and  serous   membranes.     They   often  I 
Iplay  a  pari  as  the  second  element  in  mixed  infections, 
tuberculosis  of  ihe  lung,   where  there  is  no  cavity  Connalion  I 
ind  little  fever  or  emaciation  until  the  action  of  pus  organisms  I 
I  marked  in  tissues  already  weakened  by  tubercle  bacilli.    Pus  I 
uifincd  in  the  tissues  gives  rise  to  intoxication  through  absorp-  J 
ion  of  toxin  and  that  from  streptococci  is  specially  virulent.  J 
r  pus  organisms  arc  b.  coli  communis,  b.  pyocyaneus,  b. 
us,  diplobac.  pneumoniae,  etc.     A  special  form  of  disease  I 
bic  to  3  coiJcus  is  erysipelas,  the  organism  of  which  appears  lo  ] 
:  identical  with  streptococcus  pyogenes. 
Post-mortem  Changes  after  Septicemia  and  Pyemia, —  I 
Tliere  may  be  no  gross  lesion;  the  chief  finding  may  be  n 
tnarkably  rapid  decay  of  all  the  tissues,  hemorrhages  passin 
general  congestion  of  all  organs,  softening  of  the  spleen  an 
post-mortem  staining  by  blood  coloring  matter ;  abscesses  may  1 
occur  in  many  organs  and  in  Ihe  joints,  with  pus  on  serous  J 
.  membranes;  there  may  be  venous  thrombi  at  the  seat  of  the  1 
I  primary  pus  focus    and  multiple  emboli  of  infected  material. 

Epidemic  Cerebro-spinal  Meningitis.— An  acute  suppu-  I 
Iralivc  inflammation  of  the  meninges  of  brain  and  cord,  cspc- 
I  dally  the  pia;  serum,  fibrin  and  pus  present  in  varying  amounts, 
^over  the  whole  cortex  and  throughout  the  cord,  or  localized, 
scanty    that   the   microsc<>f>e  is   required  to    detect  the 
I  exudate.     Fluid  obtained  during  life  by  puncture  of  the  lumbar 
may    contain    cells   with    the    diplococcus   intracellularis 
»ide :  Ihe  usual  pus  forms  and  pneumonia  diplococci  have  also  i 
I  found.    Other  lesions  are  hemorrhages  in  skin  and  serous 
mbranes.    abscesses    in    joints,    degenerations    in    voluntary  I 
lud  cloudy  swelling  of  parenchymatous  organs, 
I  Croupous    Pneumonia,  ^  The   diplococcus   pneumonlK 
^ften  a  cause  i)f  lobar  pneumonia,  but  not  the  only  one.    It  may   i 
I  ilie  healthy   month  and  Inng  and  has  been  the 
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parent  cause  of  pleuritis,  otitis,  meningitis,  peritonitis  and  other 
suppurative  diseases.  For  gross  and  microscopic  appearances 
see   p.  397- 

Gonorrhea. — This  disease  is  caused  by  the  diplococcus 
known  as  gonococcus  and  is  an  acute,  very  contagious  inflam- 
mation of  exudative  type  affecting  mucous  and  serous  surfaces. 
Beside  the  changes  in  the  urethra,  this  organism  has  caused 
inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva,  peritoneum,  joints,  endocar- 
dium and  fallopian  tubes. 

Anthrax. — Splenic  fever  or  malignant  pustule  is  rare  in 
man  in  the  United  States.  The  germ  gains  entrance  through 
skin  abrasions  and  by  inhalation  and  causes  local  or  general 
elTects.  Post-mortem  decomposition  is  rapid,  blood  not  much 
coagulated,  bleeding  common  on  surfaces,  edema  or  inflamma- 
tion of  lung,  spleen  swollen  and  soft;  microscopically  the 
bacilli  are  found  in  numbers  in  capillaries  of  liver,  kidney  and 
lung. 

Diphtheria. — The  false  membrane  may  be  found  on  mucous 
surfaces  of  the  upper  air  passages  or  in  the  bronchi,  and  in  the 
stomach  if  swallowed;  it  is  formed  of  fibrin,  pus,  epithelia  and 
red  cells,  with  diphtheria  bacilli  and  pus  organisms,  and  under 
it  the  tissues  may  be  necrotic;  or  there  may  be  no  membrane, 
the  mucous  surfaces  being  simply  congested  and  inflamed. 
Where  the  false  membrane  has  sloughed  off  there  may  be  ulcer- 
ation, the  lymph  nodes  are  swollen  or  softened,  parenchymatous 
organs  present  foci  of  necrosis,  nephritis  is  usual,  degeneration 
and  inflammation  of  the  nerves  common.     Part  II,  p.  445- 

Influenza. — Post-niortem  appearances  are  not  typical,  being 
those  of  the  fatal  complication,  very  commonly  pneumonia. 

Bubonic  Plague. — The  characteristic  lesions  are  swollen 
and  suppurating  lymph  nodes,  especially  of  groin  and  axilla,  but 
in  some  cases  there  arc  no  buboes,  only  the  lesions  of  fatal 
intercurrent  disease,  as  lobar  pneumonia ;  the  punctate  hemor- 
rhages common  to  all  diseases  with  fever  and  disorganization 
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fof  ihc  btood  are  also  present,  with  blood-stained  serum  i 

Tetanus. — The  cenlral  nervous  tissues  are  apt  to  be  intensely  ' 

congested  and  the  wound  which  was  ihe  port  of  entfy  may  be 

found  :  microscopically  intense  active  hyperemia  of  the  cerebral    ' 

capillaries  with  cellular  exudate  in  the  perivascular  spaces  and 

degeneration  of  ganglion  cells.     The  bacilli  occur  only  at  the 

t  wound;    sometimes  when  there  is  no  evident  wound  it  is  as- 

Isunicd  that  they  enter  through  the  alimentary  or  other  mucous 

Imembranc.    In  tetanus  neonatorum  the  wound  is  the  cut  surface  | 

I  of  the  cord 
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Typhoid  having  so  distinct  a  lesion  in  the  intestine  will  be 
treated  in  p,  475,  Chap,  XVI.,  bul  there  are  cryptic  cases  where 
the  intestinal  lesion  fails  (as  with  intra-uterine  infection),  and 

^in  any  case  the  more  distant  lesions  may  be  very  marked,  as  J 
jplenic  and  hepatic  necrosis,  parotic  abscess,  degeneration  oSm 
voluntary  muscles,  etc. 
Glanders. — The  lesions  are  chiefly  located  about  the  upper  I 
respiratory  tract,  elevated  areas  on  the  mucosa  of  the  nose  which 


i 
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n\  <  i/HIm'Ii'/I'I  t*W\,  liyfKrremia  and  rhcxis,  ncciDtic  changes  and 
b'/fi'-iiiiif/,  and,  »i<';ir  riiticous  surfaces,  increased  production  of 
iili«»id  MiiiMi^,  wlii<'li  I'xroriates  the  skin  adjacent. 

KhinONclcroma  presents  no<lular  thickening  of  the  tissues 
n\  I  In-  iiohi-  and  adjacent  parts,  the  lip,  pharynx  and  larynx,  as- 
biMliiird  wiili  iilrcraiion  of  the  mucous  parts  involved.  Micro- 
1)1  it)Hi  ally  ilir  nrw  tissue  resembles  granulation  tissue,  and 
ImlWdtfU  the*  cclU  are  the  bacilli,  which  occasion  hyalin  degen- 
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patioD  also;  since  the  disease  cannot  be  reproduced  ii 
oil  of  the  bacillus  is  undelerniined. 
Cholera  Asiatica.— The  chief  lesions  art  ihost-  of  ihe  ali- 
■•irrit.iry  canal  and  will  be  treated  in  p.  474. 

Relapsing  Fever- — ^Beside  the  presence  of  the  apirochetc 
n  the  blood  ihcre  arc  no  characteristic  lesions ;  the  tissues  may 
t  jaundiced,  parenchymatous  organs  may  \>e  softened  and  de- 
Enerated.  especially  the  spleen,  which  may  be  large  and  soft 
lOUgh  lo  rupture  before  death  or  may  contain  infarcts,  and 
sccsses  from  their  softening ;  and  other  lesions  associated 
high  temperature  occur,  submucous  ecchymoses,  etc. 
flanges  in  the  long  bones,  both  degenerative  and  productive. 
\  Variola. — The  post-mortem  appearances  are  those  of  the 
ilitis,  macule  (seldom  persists),  papule,  vesicle,  unibili- 
vesicle.  pustule,  ulcer  and  scab;  and  those  of  fever  and 
>  infection,  various  bleedings,  degeneration  of  organs,  and 
iflanimalion  of  mucous  membranes;  severe  streptococcus  in- 
gclion  is  always  present.  .\  protozoan  organism  is  dcscrilwd 
a  cause  of  the  disease.  This  presents  two  forms,  one  of 
invading  the  liody  of  the  cell  and  the  other  its  nucleus. 
I  the  latter  place  it  makes  ring  forms  which  segment.  The 
s  present  in  vaccinia.  These  two  forms  are  sup- 
posed lu  be  Ihc  two  .sexes.  In  variola  the  organism  has  Iwen 
found  in  the  papule,  the  pustule  and  the  blood. 

Rabies,   typhus,   pertussis,  scarlet  fever,  measles  and 
rcllow  fever  have  no  constant  and  characteristic  post-moriem 
Ganges,  and    die   lower  organisms   which   undoubtedly   cause 
to  be  discovered.     It  is  supposed  that  some  of 
1  are  beyond  the  limit  of  visibility  in  the  microscope,  even 
1  the  highest  niagniflcation. 
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lyepra   Arabum,   Elephantiasis   Grecorum,   Leprosy. —  I 
Infectious  disease  of  chronic  course,  characterized  by  the  form- 
ion  of  granulation  tissue  under  the  influence  of  the  lepra  J 


bacillus,  in  conditions  of  bad  sanitation ;  the  skin  shows  tumor- 
tike  nodes  (1.  tuberosa)  or  patches  (1.  maculosa),  the  nerves 
arc  apt  to  be  involved  (1.  anesthttica).  The  face  is  often 
attacked  early,  hypereinic  spots  appear  and  fade  again  but  for 


some  pigment,  or  swell  into  nodules,  arranged  singly,  in  groups, 
or  confluent;  cotnposed  of  small  and  large  round  cells,  espe- 
cially about  the  hair- follicles  and  reaching  into  the  subcutaneous 
tissue,  with  stellar  and  spindle  cells  associated.  The  adjacent 
-  wt^oc  atrophies,  the  nodules  persist  for  a  time,  then  soften  « 
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form  ulcers.    Such  nodules  may  occur  on  the  back  of  the  hand 
(palm  exempt),  the  extensor  aspect  of  joints,  and  in  mouth, 
tongue,  gum,  larynx,  etc.     ,\djacent  lymph  nodes  are  apt  to  be 
swollen,  hard  and  yellow,   from  connective-tissue  hyperplasia 
and  fatty  degeneration  of  the  cells.     Fever  may  accompany  the 
formation  of  new  nodules,  nephritis  is  common,  tubercle  infec-    ] 
tion    often    occurs   late   in   the    disease,   amyloid    changes    are   | 
found  in  ulcerating  forms.     The  disease  may  last  ten  years  or   ] 
more  before  ending  fatally.    Liver,  spleen  and  testis  may  prc- 
:  diffused  or  localized  connective-tissue  hyperplasia.     The 
I    lepra  bacilli  are  found  in  all  affected  tissues  and  in  the  endo- 
thelium of  the  vessels,  free  and  in  cells,  giant  and  others.    The 
disease  is  said  to  be  hereditary  and  contagious,  but  slightly  in 
each  case,  seldom  appears  till  after  the  third  year  of  life,  most 
common  in  males  from  20  to  30  years,  and  in  the  United  States  ] 
I  only  among  immigrants.  1 

^^L       Syphilis. — The  disease  is  peculiar  to  man  and  consists  of  a  1 
^^M  local  initial  lesion,  the  chancre,  with  constitutional  symptoms  I 
^^r   after  the  lapse  of  some  weeks  usually,  followed  by  secondary 
and  even   tertiary  constitutional   changes   with  long  intervab 
between.    The  initial  sore  may  be  an  eroded  papule,  or  an  ulcer 
on  an  indurated  base,  associated  with  moderate  swellmg  of  the 
^L      corresponding  lymph  nodes,  made  up  of  small  round-cell  infil-   . 
^^     tration,  connective  tissue  proliferation  and  hyaline  change  in  J 
^^k    the   vessel  walls  and  tissue  about   them,   with   more   or  less  ' 
^^K   complete  obliteration   of  their  lumina;    the  proliferation   and 
^^M   hyaline  changes  are  the  essential  ones,   inflammatory   follow. 
^^M   The   chancre  may  occur  on  any  surface  of  the   body  within 
^^1   reach  of  the  virus,  but  in  the  majority  of  cajes  it  is  found  on  m 
^^H  the  external  genitals.    The  secondary  lesions  are  varied,  most'] 
^^M   commonly  a  skin  eruption  with  fever,  constitutional  disturbance,  I 
^^B  and  anemia  from  destruction  of  red  cells  and  increase  of  white;  1 
^^H  condylomata,  local  elevations  of  the  skin  due  to  the  irritattcm  1 
^^B  of  secretions,  often  about  the  perineum,  consisting  of  markeM 
^^H  infiltration  of  the  papillx  and  epidermis  with  round  cells,  atJ 
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compaiiicd  by  edema,  plasma  cells  abundant;  these  lesions  o 
as  long  as  6-8  weeks  after  the  chancre.  In  some  cases,  usually* 
after  two  years,  tertiary  changes  occur,  involving  bones  and 
viscera,  consisting  of  tnnior-like  connective-tissue  growths  with 
a  lenUcncy  to  caseous  and  other  degeneration  ^  the  syphiliticii 


TUBERCULOSIS. 

lof  the  part  are  narrowed  or  closed  by  proliferation  of  the  i 
^na.  round  and  sptndle  cells  may  appear  in  the  advt 
media  is  less  often  Involved.  Giant  cells  may  be  found.  Such 
pimniata  in  bones  (skull,  tibiae),  may  soften  and  deslroy  them; 
tthey  are  common  in  liver,  testis,  spleen  and  brain.  The  fetus 
I'lnay  be  attacked  liefore  birth  and  die  in  utero,  or  if  born  alive 

J  diarrheal  diseases.    The  upper  incisors  of  the   , 
|;9econd  dentition  are  notched  on  the  free  edge,  other  teeth  may  J 

Fig.  74. 


Tumm  BiiciLii  lolTtAiiT  CitU.     tBUth-Hirichteld.) 
KrURi  cbrunk  iicrilmcal  tiibcrculonn. 

Ibe  Imperfect,  conical  and  peg-shaped,  Gmnmata  may  occur  i: 
Itlicsc  children  even  when  dying  in  the  first  week,  and  they  may  j 
Ibc  soft,  small  and  in  beginning  necrosis  or  already  caseous.  , 
I  Other  lesions  arc  *'  white  "  pneumonia,  induration  of  spleen  and  j 
■  pancreas,  hyperplasia  and  fatty  degeneration  of  the  long  bonca  ' 
lit  ihe  epiphyseal  lines,  and  skin  lesions. 

Tuberculosis. — The  name  tubercle,  applicable  to  any  smalt  J 
|<nodnle.   is   now   reserved    for   the   result   prciduced    by    Inbercle.fl 
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HISTOLOGY    OP    TUBEBCLE    TISSUE. 


bacilli  in  the  various  tissues;  distinctions  of  color,  white,  gray 
or  yellow  tubercle,  are  not  considered  of  importance  at  present. 
The  smallest  tubercles  are  called  miliary,  larger  are  conglomer- 
ate, but  any  tubercle  visible  to  the  naked  eye  is  made  up  of 
smaller  groups,  each  called  a  granuloma ;  tissue  not  presenting 
nodules  but  containing  much  tubercle  tissue  is  said  to  be  infil- 
trated. Histologically  the  tubercle  is  a  collection  of  epithelioid 
cells  with  large  oval  nuclei  and  glistening  nuclear  bodies ;  be- 
tween these  cells  there  is  a  delicate  fibrillar  basement  substance 
which  is  more  apparent  in  older  forms.    In  many  tubercles  there 

Fic   75. 


are  also  giant  cells,  which  occupy  the  central  zone,  round  or 
oval,  sometimes  with  processes,  containing  20-100  ovat  or  round 
nuclei,  which  in  old  giant  cells  are  arranged  in  a  chain  about 
the  periphery:  external  to  these  elements  there  is  often  a  zone 
of  lymphocytes,  especially  in  acute  forms  of  tuberculosis.  In 
chronic  ca.ses  the  center  of  the  tubercle  regularly  undergoes 
cheesy  (caseous)  degeneration,  becoming  dry,  not  staining, 
with  coar.sc  or  fine  granules  scattered  throughout,  or  the  con- 
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i  may  be  softer  and  creamy,  and  aboyt  the  tuliercle 
'  may  lie  a  new  formalion  of  connective  tissue  ■blunting  it  off  from  ] 
E  other  tissues,  with  calcification  of  the  fibrous  capsule.     Or 
new  fihrous  tissue  in  strands  may  be  (iislribute<l  through  the  tis- 
nclosing  tubercles  here  and  there,  or  in  bones  and  joints  J 


ricio  wlib  roHl* 


'  formation   may  he  spongy  and  fimgus-like.     On  mucous   ' 
Knibrancs  there  may  be  warly  or  papillary  growths  as  alao 
1  the  &kin  (usually  known  as  lupus).    The  giant  cells  ami  the 
t|iilhrljal  elements  may  come   from  ihc  lymph-vessel  endoihe- 
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litim.  lliL-  advi'nlitta  of  small  bUxxl-vesstrls.  from  librn-blasts,  or 
from  kuciKytes  wliich  wander  into  the  tissue  in  response  lo  iht 
products  of  the  bacilH  (cyiotaxis).  Carried  elsewhere  from 
stich  a  focus  the  IwcilH  often  cause  capillary  tlirombi  and  new 
tubercles   develop   from  these.      Imperfect   vascular   supply  i 

Fic.  77, 


constant  in  tubercles.     Beside  distinbution  through  the  vcssi 
often  after  the  wall  of  a  vein  is  attacked,  the  lymph  stream™ 
is  coinnionly  involved  and  adjacent  nodes  soften  and  are  case- 
ous.   Bacilli  taken  into  the  mottth  may  reach  the  lymph  channds 
lit  "tBWWCg  into  the  tonsils  and  set  up  a  reaction  i 
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jdc  vjhich  protects  ihe  system  by  bursting  and  discharging 
^perficially.     A  lung  attacked  by  tubercle  becomes  more 
Kclcd.  and  the  disease  spreads  to  the  other  lung,  by  inhalation   I 
b  sputa   containing   bacilli.      By   swallowing   such   sputa   the 
ntestines  are  often  diseased,  phagocytes  taking  the  bacilli 
flhe   lymphoid  tissue    and   thus  producmg  typical  fibrosis  and  j 
1  Dlccration.     About  80  per  cent,  of  adult  cases  have  intestinal  ] 
tnbcrculosis  as  well  as  pulmonary. 

The  commonest  port  of  entry  is  the  respiratory  system,  dried  I 
&pula  containing  bacilli  being  inhaled  with  street  dust.    Tuber-  I 
in    the    new-born    may   come    from    the    paternal   side 
I  (spermalogenons ) ,    the   maternal    (oogenous)    or   an    infected 
L,placenta  (plakogcnous)  :  but  the  inlluencc  of  heredity  is  now 
ionsidcred  less  important  than  formerly,  all  that  is  inherited 
icing  probably  a  constitution  below  normal  in  resisting  power.    | 
pTnlwrcular  disease  is  estimated  to  be  responsible  for  at  least 
[ony  per  cent,  of  all  deaths  in  large  cities.     In  childhood  Ihe 
s  snd  the  lymph  nodes  are  most  often  the  seat  of  tubercu- 
,  with  affections  of  the  lungs  and  other  organs  later;  in 
■Adult  life  the  lungs  are  especially  attacked  though  no  tissu 
l-«xcmpt.     The  effect   of  tuberculosis   varies  according  to  the  1 
{•extent  of  the  process  and  its  site,  such  affections  of  the  nervous  1 
f  k^rstem  being  obviously  more  important  than  a  local  nodule  of 
Lhlpus  in  the  skin.     Generally  distributed  through  all  the  organs 
I  in   an  acute  attack  tuberculosis  is  often  rapidly  fatal;  as 
I  encapsulated  focus  in  the  apex  of  one  lung,  it  deserves  the  name  j 
I'"  latent"  and  may  exist  for  years  without  causing  symptot 
P.\Vhcn  serious  in  its  effect  it  is  partly  by  the  toxins  of  the  tuber- 
I  cle  bacilli  and  partly  by  those  of  associated  organisms  (as  { 
Isenic),  which  latter  explain  the  night  sweats,  fever  and  e 
Kcifttion  observed  in  pulmonary  consumption.     The  source  01 
}  biunan  tuberculosis  may  be  some  of  the  lower  animals,  many 
I  other  vertebrates  suffering  from  it  (cow,  horse,  pig,  dog,  cat, 
IrBbbit,  monkey,  chicken,  dove,  parrot,  etc.). 

Actinomycosis.— Commonly  found  in  cow  and  horse. 
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haps  derived  from  spores  among  grain,  may  gain  entrance  to 
the  human  system  \>y  way  of  decayed  leeth  or  by  inhalaiion. 
Wherever  lodged  the  fungus  forms  a  hard  nodule,  which  in- 
creases in  size,  softens  and  discharges  purulent  fluid,  containing 
small  yellowish  points,  which  under  the  microscope  show  the 

Fig.  78. 


characteristic  rayed  appearance.  By  invading  blood-v 
metastatic  deposits  in  liver,  brain  and  other  organs  1 
Often  there  is  but  one  focus,  and  that  of  slow  and  chronic 
course,  and  by  proliferation  of  fibrous  tissues  it  may  be  cncap- 
suled  and  healed.    The  disease  is  not  conunori  in  man  and  iftp 
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:cu|>;ilion  disease,  usually  alTecting  those  who  handle  caiite- 
■Catchers,  «tc. 

Molluscum  contagiosum  is  a  disease  of  the  skin,  appear- 
!n  in  small  epidemics,  evidently  due  to  inoculation  by  a 
ttraiilc     The  skin  jircsents  one   or  more  papular  or  warty 
Dilulcs.  from  3  to  (later)    10  mm.  or  more  diameter,  with  s 
bftencd  cheesy  center,  usually  on  the  face  or  trunk,     Under    | 
^vr  magnifying  powers  an  invagination  of  the  skin  is  foimd, 
^boui  a  hair-follicle  as  its  axis,  crowded  with  degenerated  cells   ] 
uid  small  oval  molluscum  bodies,  which  may  he  intra-  or  extra- 
sellular.    The  epithelial  cells  are  apt  to  become  horny.    Similar 
pboiiica  are  found  in  the  muscles  of  sheep,  pigs  and  other  ani- 
,  and  are  known  as  Mieschcr's  sacs,  Rainey's  bodies,  and  J 
L-  grouped  under  the  head  of  sarcosporidia. 
Mycosis  Pungoides, — Among  the  rarer  infectious  diseases,  1 
u      of  which  the  cause  has  not  Ijeen  found,  but  probably  due  to  3 
^HMolozoan  parasite.     It  begins  as  a  patch  of  eczeniatous  red- J 
^^^Bening  anywhere  on  the  body  surface:    nodules  then  develop.l 
^^^Bf  varying  size  but  may  be  8  to  10  cm.  in  diameter;  the  siunniit-l 
■      of  the  tumor  softens  and  discharges  clear  or  blood-stained  fluidl 
and  the  whole  appearance  of  the  growth  resembles  a  tomato,  I 
red  and  fungous.     Under  the  microscope  there   is  a   profus 
Icvelnpment  of  new  connective  tissue  about  the   vessels  and! 
MpiU^e,  in5ltratcd  with  lymphocytes,  with  mast  cells,  giant  andl 
oid  elements;  pas  cells  arc  found  only  at  late  stages ;-l 
psscular  supply  is  scant  and  hence  the  tendency  tn  necrosis. 
Madura  foot,  mycetoma,  is  a  clirotiic  process  attacking  the   I 
urctnilics  in  two  forms,  the  pale  or  ochroid  and  the  mclanoid ; 
pid  gjowth  of  granulation  tissue  with  necrotic  changes,  forma- 
[  tioin  of  sinuses  and  discharge  of  little  spherules  like  the  globules  I 
(  caviar  ("  fish  roe  "),  which  are  black  in  the  latter  form  and  J 
rellow  or  brown  in  the  former.     These  may  be  cultivated  i 
BStial  media  and  resemble  actinomycosis  fungi,  but  clinically  HitM 
\ilnesif^  differs  in  being  confined  to  the  hatid  and  foot  in  tropicati* 
ftcouniries  and  without  mciastasis. 


CHAPTER    XI. 
METHODS. 


A.    Post-Mortem  Examination. 

A  CADAVER  is  examined  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
cause  and  manner  of  death,  but  most  often  what  we  find  is  a 
scries  of  anatomical  changes  in  the  organs,  which  we  must  then 
interpret,  giving  to  each  its  relative  value  and  deciding  as  well 

as  may  be  which  of  several  diseases  probably  determined  death. 
If  the  case  is  one  of  legal  importance  the  body  should  be  iden- 
tified, all  distinguishing  marks,  scars,  moles  and  deformities 
noted,  with  the  weight,  color  of  eyes  and  hair,  number  of  teeth 
present  and  any  gold  or  other  fillings,  and  especially  any  exter- 
nal signs  of  violence.  It  is  important  here  to  distinguish  in- 
juries happening  before  death  and  those  which  may  have  oc- 
curcd  afterward.  The  main  difference  is  that  the  ante-mortem 
wound  presents  evidence  of  bleeding,  gapes  if  incised  or  torn, 
with  beginning  efforts  at  repair  or  evidence  of  inflammation, 
while  post-mortem  blows  (later  than  two  hours  after  death)  do 
not  usually  produce  ecchymosis,  nor  will  incisions  be  followed 
by  bleeding,  and  inflammatory  and  reparative  changes  are  ab- 
sent :  microscopical  examination  may  be  required  to  decide  the 
question.  The  first  stages  of  decay  often  simulate  ante-mortem 
lesions  and  must  be  recognized  and  separated  from  effects  of 
disease   (see  pp.  94-95). 

The  post-mortem  examination  is  divided  into  inspection  of 
the  exterior,  section  and  examination  of  the  various  organs  in  a 
regular  order  and  the  summing  up  or  gross  anatomical  diagnosis, 
to  be  followed  by  microscopical  examination  of  the  chief  organs 
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^^Hftcr  hardening  and  scclion.     The  clinical  liislory  of  the  c 

^^ahould  always  be  read  licfnre  beginning  the  autopsy,  and  the  | 

findings  of  ihe  latter  kept  with  a  copy  of  the  former.     As  the  I 

autopsy  progresses  ihc  findings  in  each  organ,  with  its  weight,  I 

luld  be  dictated  to  a  scrilic.  and  the  whole  signed  by  the  I 

nthologisi,  the  microscopic  examination  added  later. 

External  Inspection- 
Weight  of  liody:    height  measured  between  uprights  as 
s  on  the  back ;    distinguishnig  marks,  teeth,  and  t 
ast  of  mouth  if  necessary ;  presence  of  decomposilion  as  green-  I 
^h  hue  of  abdomen  and  prominence  of  superficial  veins  from  I 
mbibilion  of  blcxMl  coloring  matter;  evidence  at  fractures,  e 
mercal  scars  and  warts;  presence  of  edema  of  ankles,  scro-  1 
,  labia,  ascites;    post-mortem   hvidily.  rigor  mortis;    skin  1 
Esions.  tatloo  marks;   probabfe  age  of  ifidividual.    If  only  part 
1  body  is  present,  as  head  and  upper  extremilies,  twice  the 
mgth  of  the  arm.  from  the  mid-sterna!  line  to  Ihe  tip  of  the 
niddic  finger  (measured  along  the  flexor  surface  in  abduction), 
r  the  distance  between  the  tips  of  the  middle  fingers  along  the 
-  surface,  the  arms  extended  al  right  angles  lo  the  main 
or.  if  but  one  extremity  be  present,  twice  the  length  meas- 
wo!  from  the  glenoid  cavity  plus  half  the  distance  between 
t  glerv>ids,  measured  between  perpendicular  lines,  or  nineteen 
mes  the  length  of  the  middle  finger,  will  give  the  approximate 
eight.    The  distance  from  the  tip  of  the  olecranon  to  the  tip 
[of  the   middle   finger  is  about  five-nineteenths  of  the  height. 
The  upper  border  of  the  symphysis  in  the  adult  is  said  to  mark 
the  mid-point  of  adult  height,  but  this  is  not  trustworthy,  espe* 
dally  for  women.     From  the  head  of  the  femur  to  the  plantar 
kfurfacc  of  tlic  heel  is  half  the  height,  and  the  length  of  the 
■iemur  alone  is  one-quarter  of  it.     As  many  of  these  measure- 
Bents  as  possible  should  be  taken  when  necessary.     Such  esti- 
lates  of  the  height  and  siic  of  the  total  body  may  be  of  vast 
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medico-legal  impoitance  (see  tables  of  weights  and  measures, 
p.  308). 

Internal  InqpectioiL 

Head  and  Brain. — ^Make  incision  from  tip  of  one  mastoid 
process  over  vertex  to  the  tip  of  the  other.  IJf  the  head  is  bald 
carry  the  top  of  the  incision  a  little  farther  badcward ;  in  any 
case  cut  through  to  the  bone,  strip  up  periosteum  and  scalp 
either  side  of  the  cut  till  two  flaps  are  formed,  reflect  one  over 
the  face  and  the  other  backward.  Leave  the  temporal  muscles 
for  sewing,  but  cut  through  them  with  a  knife  where  the  saw 
cut  is  to  come.  Begin  the  saw  cut  with  the  saw  at  right  angles 
to  the  main  axis  of  the  skull  at  a  point  3  cm.  above  the  glabella, 
steady  the  blade  against  the  thumb  of  the  other  hand,  puil  the 
saw  till  a  good  mark  is  made,  cut  with  the  thrust  on  a  horizantal 
circumference  on  one  side  to  5  cm.  above  the  mastoid  tip, 
repeat  on  the  other  side,  taking  care  not  to  go  through  dura. 
By  a  posterior  saw  cut  running  from  one  end  to  the  other  of 
the  former  line  and  about  3  cm.  above  the  external  occipital 
protuberance,  complete  the  separation  of  the  skull.  The  bone  is 
thick  at  four  points,  in  the  mid  line  front  and  back  and  over 
either  mastoid ;  at  other  points  it  is  thin,  especially  in  the  tem- 
poral fossae ;  a  gentle  blow  with  a  chisel  at  one  or  more  of  these 
points  may  be  needed.  Then  insert  the  blade  of  a  strong  for- 
ceps in  the  mid  anterior  cut  and  twist,  then  the  jaws  of  the 
forceps  and  pull  off  the  calvaria ;  if  the  dura  is  too  adherent  it 
may  be  taken  along,  or  separated  from  the  bone  by  a  long  blunt 
instrument.  If  dura  and  bone  be  not  removed  together,  cut 
the  membrane  carefully  from  within  outward  along  the  saw  cut ; 
run  a  slender  knife  along  the  process  to  the  crista  galli  and  cut 
transversely,  putting  the  dura  on  tension ;  strip  it  back  from  the 
vertex  with  slight  touches  of  the  ^knife  over  the  pacchionian 
bodies.  Note  its  blood  content,  presence  of  inflammatory  exu- 
dates or  blood  on  either  surface,  tumors,  etc.,  slit  up  the  supe- 
rior longitudinal  sinus  and  note  the  clot. 


EXAMINATION   OF  THE  BRAIN. 

The  pia  is  now  exposed —  note  the  blood  content,  presence  c 

|«dema   below    or    in    its    nieshes,    thickenings,    )>us,    ti]1>ercle&^ 

Gently  lift  up  the  frontal  lobes  and  elevate  the  first  nerves,  1 

PCUI  from  behind  forward  through  the  optic  chiasm,   then  the 

internal  carotid  of  each  side,  always  repeating  on  one  side  the 

incision   done  on  the  other  and   using   litllf  force.     Run  the 

knife,  from  below  and  within,  out  and  back  along  the  petrosal 

ridge,  cutting  the  tentorium;    then  divide  ihe  other  nerves  in 

order;   then  the  vertebral  arteries  from  behind  forward  and  as 

low  as  possible.    Reach  the  scalpel  with  the  blade  forward  down 

I  by  the  side  of  the  medulla,  rest  the  handle  on  the  basal  process 

Kas  a   fulcrum,  turn  the   blade   transversely,  carry   the  handle 

Ptoward   the    forehead   which    carries  the   blade   back,  cut  the  , 

medulla  as  low  as  possible  with  a  single  clean  sweep.     Drop 

the  knife,  support  the  vertex  with  one  hand  covered  with  a 

towel,  reach  in  two  fingers  either  side  of  the  medulla  and  with 

a  rotating  motion  about  a  transverse  horizontal  axis  lift  the 

cerebellar  lobes  out  and  up. 

Lay  the  brain  on  its  vertex  on  a  towel  or  in  a  pan  of  water 
and  examine  the  base.     Note  the  arteries,  size,  malformatioi 
presence  of  atheroma,  tubercles,  follow  them  into  the  Sylvi 
fissures  where  sometimes  tubercles  arc  found  when  absent  else-  \ 
\_  where  and  emboli  and  hemorrhage  are  common. 

Turn  the  brain  on  its  base,  separate  the  hemisphet 
Ia  lateral  ventricle  along  a  line  starting  in  the  gray  matter  just^ 
Bsntcrior  to  the  corpus  callosum,  running  through  the  outer 
margin  of  Ihe  corpus  backward  into  the  convolutions  over  the 
Ipostcrior  horn  of  the  ventricle.  The  knife  is  held  at  45  degrees 
n  the  first  third  of  the  cut,  more  nearly  horizontal  in  the  middle 
■ihird.  and  at  45  degrees  in  the  last  third.  The  roof  of  the  v 
■tricle  is  usually  opened  in  the  mid-third  posteriorly  and  may  be  < 

■  completely  opened  by  cutting  from  wilhiii  out  into  each  horn;  1 
Irrpeat  on  the  other  side.  Lift  up  the  anterior  portion  of  the  j 
Iconius  callosum   and  dissect  it   backward  off  ihe   velum   and 

■  choroid  plexus,  culling  through  the  foramen  of  Monro  upward. 
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and  behind  sever  one  of  the  posterior  limbs  of  the  fornix  and 
reflect  to  the  side.  With  the  pons  and  medulla  supported  on 
two  fingers,  cut  through  the  vermiform  process  into  the  fourth 
ventricle,  continue  into  the  aqueduct  and  the  entire  ventricular 
system  is  exposed. 

Make  a  series  of  anterio-posterior  wedges  through  each 
hemisphere,  just  external  to  the  ganglia  at  the  base,  the  thin 
edges  of  these  coinciding.  Or  make  a  cut  just  outside  of  the 
great  ganglia  from  before  backward  to  the  pia,  open  the  cut 
surface  outward  and  make  another  at  right  angles  to  the  first, 
another  at  right  angles  to  this,  always  unfolding,  and  another. 
Or  make  a  series  of  sections  of  the  entire  brain  running  trans- 
versely across  the  main  axis  from  above  downward  and  before 
backward,  better  after  hardening  in  Miillers'  fluid.  The  cere- 
bolhiin  is  opened  along  the  tree  and  by  a  series  of  cuts  at  right 
angles  through  each  half.  Lastly  a  series  of  transverse  cuts 
through  the  ganglia,  supporting  them  from  below.  The  brain 
is  thou  folded  together  again,  turned  over,  and  the  pons  and 
niodulla  sectioned  transversely  while  supported  by  a  finger  or 
two  bolow.  the  cuts  placed  close  together. 

This  method,  though  the  one  usually  seen  at  necropsies,  is 
essentially  crude  and  many  of  the  relations  of  different  parts 
entirely  destroyed ;  for  fine  work  the  entire  brain  should  be 
hardened  in  alcohol  or  Midler's  fluid  or  formalin  solution  before 
cutting.  All  cuts  alx)ve  given  should  go  to  the  pia  but  not 
inoliulo  it,  and  should  be  made  with  one  firm  stroke,  the  knife 
acting  like  a  microtome  knife  and  wet  with  water  between 
each  two  sections.  Then  no  matter  how  much  the  original  ap- 
poaranoo  of  the  organ  is  changed  by  the  process,  it  may  be  re- 
stored by  folding  together  and  lesions  localized  by  referring 
them  to  the  chief  fissures  and  convolutions,  because  the  wedges 
of  brain  tissue  are  held  together  by  the  pia. 

.After  examining  the  brain,  break  through  the  roof  of  the 
middle  oar  and  of  the  orbits  and  examine  the  contents  of  each; 
if  the  eye  is  wanted  for  further  examination,  it  may  be  cut  just 
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behind  the  conjunctival  margin  and  removed,  the  aiilerior  half 
kft  in  situ  and  slutTerl  sliglnly  with  cotton.  Some  of  the  great 
'ganglia  of  ihe  skull  are  easy  of  access,  especially  the  Gasset 
lying  on  the  point  of  the  petrous  bone  just  under  the  dura  4 
laier. 

If  fractures  have  been  found  in  the  slcull  the  dura  should  be  < 
['Stripped  from  the  base  and  the  lines  of  fracture  traced  before    ' 
'fttK  car  and  eye  cavities  are  opened,  and  chisel  and  mallet  must 
'not  be  used  till  the  injuries  are  fully  described;    in  medico- 
legal cases,  not  at  all. 

The  spinal  cord  may  be  removed  either  before  or  after  the 
thorax  and  abdomen  arc  examined.     The  body  is  laid  prone, 

I  the  head  hanging  over  the  edge  of  the  table,  (he  uhdomcn  laid    , 
on  a  block  of  wood  to  lessen  the  lumbar  curve.     An  incisic 
made  along  the  spinous 'processes,  and  integument  and  muscle 
removed  to  one  side  from  the  lateral  spinal  groove ;    repeat  0 
the  other  side.    Sec  lliat  the  bottom  of  the  groove  is  clean,  cj 
posing  ihe  lamina;,  saw  through  these  so  as  to  enter  the  outer    ' 
part  of  the  canal  but  not  to  injure  the  cord  {about  1  cm.  from    ' 
spinous  processes)  :  be  sure  to  sever  the  laminar  completely  with 
the  first  sawing.    Strike  the  spinous  process  on  one  side  with  a 
mallet  and  then  on  the  other  and  cutting  through  the  ligaments 
in  the  lower  lumbar  region  lift  up  the  freed  spines  in  one  long   , 
Beries  with  a  strong  forceps.    Pick  up  the  dura  over  the  cauda 
equina  with  a  pair  of  mouse-toothed  forceps  and  cut  the  nerves 
from  below  upward  one  side  and  the  other,  and  with  a  little  care 
most  of  the  posterior  root  ganglia  can  be  removed  with  the  cord. 
Do  not  handle  the  cord  with  any  force  or  allow  it  to  be  bent. 
Lay  it  on  either  its  front  or  posterior  side  and  open  the  dura 
carefully  with  a  probe-pointed  scissors,     With  a  sharp  razor   | 

[ make  exact  tran.sverse  cuts  through  the  cord  between  each  two 

pairs  of  nerves  leaving  the  segments  attached  by  pia ;  hang  the 
cord  in  a  tall  jar  of  Muller's  fluid  with  a  light  weight  at  the 
lower  end  till  hard  enough  to  cut.  Examine  the  vertebra 
dislocations,  etc.     After  the  trunk  viscera  have  been  removed 
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the  spinal  canal  may  be  (^>ened  from  the  anterior  aspect  by 
means  of  a  strong  curved  chisel,  but  the  results  are  not  so  satis- 
factory as  by  the  other  method. 

Thorax  and  Abdomen. —  Body  on  its  back,  long  single 
incision  from  3  cm.  above  epistemal  notch  to  pubes,  going  to 
the  left  of  the  umbilicus,  the  knife  held  in  the  whole  hand  with 
the  wrist  firm,  the  movement  taking  place  chiefly  at  the  shoulder 
joint.  Do  not  make  any  cuts  with  the  index  finger  on  the  back 
of  the  knife!  As  the  first  cut  opens  the  abdomen,  usually  in 
the  upper  zone,  a  finger  may  be  hooked  into  the  cut  and  the 
abdominal  wall  lifted  strongly  toward  the  operator  and  the 
incision  completed,  the  knife  inserted  external  to  the  peritoneum 
just  over  the  pubes  and  the  tendon  of  the  rectus  abdominis 

severed  from  within  out. 

• 

Then  hook  the  thumb  under  the  abdominal  flap  nearest,  spread 
the  fingers  on  the  thorax,  press  with  fingers  and  pull  with  thumb 
to  make  the  free  edge  of  the  costal  cartilages  prominent,  and 
cut  along  their  margin.  Grasp  the  integument  and  muscles 
over  the  thorax  firmly,  pull  strongly  toward  you,  and  sweep  the 
thoracic  wall  clean  with  long  cuts  of  the  entire  blade;  repeat 
on  the  other  side.  Lay  the  knife  down  and  inspect  the  abdomen, 
not  touching  anything,  merely  looking;  note  the  position  of  the 
organs,  presence  of  fluid  and  character,  and  catch  what  runs 
off  for  measurement ;  then  lift  up  the  omentum,  remove  it,  and 
examine  the  coils  of  intestine.  The  nonnal  peritoneum  is  shiny 
like  all  serous  membranes  and  transparent. 

With  ihe  palm  upward  reach  under  the  ribs  and  determine 
the  height  of  the  diaphragm  on  each  side  in  the  mid-clavicular 
line,  usually  about  the  fourth  rib  or  space  on  the  right  side, 
and  a  rib  or  space  lower  on  the  left;  if  unusually  low  it  points 
to  fluid  or  increased  volume  of  organs  in  the  thorax.  If  pneu- 
mothorax is  suspected,  hold  the  skin  and  muscle  flap  of  the 
thorax  up  and  fill  the  groove  next  the  ribs  with  water,  puncture 
a  space  below  the  level  of  the  water  and  note  bubbles  issuing 
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from  ihorax.    Or  water  may  be  pul  in  the  upper  abdomen  ; 
the  (tiaphragni  punctured. 

Now  cut  the  costal  cartilages  from  the  second  down,  sweep-  i 
ing  lightly  outward  to  the  ninth,  resting  the  knife  on  the  follow- 
j  ing  one  of  each  pair  before  Iho  former  is  quite  cut  through^  ] 
I  bolding  the  knife  as  horizontal  as  possible,  to  avoid  cutting  the    i 
I  lung.     Lift  the  sternum  by  the  xiphoid  cartilage,  transfix  the    , 
Sttachinent  of  diaphragm  so  that  the  knife  comes  out  in 
line  of  section  of  the  cartilages  and  cut  away  from  the  xiphoid    i 
and  out,  repeat  on  the  other  side.     Now  grasping  the  end  of    I 
rthc  cut  cartilages  on  one  side  lift  the  sternum  strongly  upward 
|.  «nd  dissect  it    from  the  thoracic  contents  by  long  transverse 
r  Sweeps  of  the  knife,  keeping  close  to  the  bone  to  avoid  opening 
the  pericardium.     When  this  is  complete  as  far  as  the  first  rib 
the  knife  should  be  carried  out  toward  the  shoulder  abont  4-6  | 
an.  and  the  cartilage  of  this  rib  cut  upward  on  each  side.    Dis- 
,  irtictdate  the  clavicle  by  running  a  slender  knife  along  the  line 
I  *f  the  joint,  entering  it  from  the  cpisternal  notch,  curving  down 
I'and  out,  holding  the  handle  of  the  knife  nearer  Ihe  subject's 
t  than  the  blade  because  the  plane  of  the  joint  slants  and  a 
I  perpendicular  knife  meets  stemitm  above  and  clavicle  below, 
i  This  is  often  one  of  the  hardest  points  tor  a  beginner  in  mak- 
llng  autopsies,  but   if  the  plane  of  Ihe  joint  be  kept  in  m 
land  the  knife  slanted  properly  it  follows  the  joint  without  the  \ 
Kneed  of  any  great  force.    The  sternum  being  practically  freed  j 

■  from  all  its  attachments  should  be  Iwtsted  out  rather  than  cut.    | 
■to  avoid  escape  of  blood  from  the  large  veins  of  the  neck  into 
(Hie  thorax. 

The  lungs  and  heart  are  exposed ;  note  how  nearly  the  (ormef 
I  approach  in  the  median  line,  normally  Ihey  touch  at  the  second 
Irib.     Note  adhesions  in  the  thorax,  measure  fluid.     Open  the 

■  pericardium  by  picking  up  a  fold  and  incising  transversely;   air 
■Tushes  in  and  (he  point  of  the  knffe  is  then  carried  down  to  tho 

up  to  the  base,  and  over  to  the  right  from  aliout  the 
middle  of  the  main  cut.  always  from  within  nul.    Note  the  con- 
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iliiimi  ot  ilio  peri circli urn  and  its  contents;    measure  the  latter 
it  .i!»niulaiil.     Vcc]  the  proat  vessels  for  aneurysm. 

iir.»sp  liic  heart  by  the  hase  and  turn  it  up  to  expose  the 
posterior  surface.  Kslimate  hv  the  eve  a  line  midwav  between 
I  lie  .iiileri«»r  and  posterior  coronary  arteries  and  along  this  cut 
into  the  led  ventricle  from  the  base  to  the  apex  with  one  long 
.sweep  of  ihe  knife.  Oy>cn  the  right  ventricle  by  a  similar  cut 
nntlw.ix  Iviween  the  iv^sterior  coronary  and  the  right  (really 
the  inurit^r^  niarijin  oi  the  heart,  the  space  being  usually  quite 
!!*\'  tio:n  {.it  \>  the  left  ventricle  is  opened  insert  the  index 
^•.•.»;*i  K>i  iV.c  le!!  h.vM.  put  the  thumb  into  the  other  cut  —  be- 
i\\».v.  :V.e  two  :>  the  septum --and  with  that  hold  the  heart 
:n  c.;n:'x  •.v.;v..ij:ev!  \ii  the  !i:r:her  cutting:  avoid  pressing  the 
Nv    :.  ■    '%:v\,/-  :V •.•.-.*'  .\"/.  r.-.c*:'      I-'-'  '-t^  ore?.r.  ftr^icr.:  up 
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idc  from  above  through  the  mitral  and  bring  it  out  of  the  ] 
cut,  thus  cutting  through  the  external  flap  of  the  mitral. 
Now  turn  the  apex  of  the  heart  toward  you,  pass  the  probe  | 
blade  behind  the  internal  flap  of  the  mitral  and  on  the  anterior  | 
surface  cut  from  apex  along  coronary  artery  but  not  across  i 
the  appendix  auricula.     Slop  cutting  and  push  the  probe 
lade  out   of  the  aorta,  rotate  the  hand   outward    (supinate) 
fifteen  degrees  and  cut  into  the  aorta,  drawing  the  pul- 
inary  artery  out  of  the  way  with  the  left  hand.     Thus  the    | 
itire  inner  suface  of  the  heart  with  its  four  valves  is  exposed    I 
ti  each  auricle  and  two  in  each  ventricle,  of  which  J 
itler  the  first  Is  made  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  ventricle  j 
iforc  the  heart  is  taken  out,  and  the  second  on  the  anterior   | 
face  after  removal.     Wash  out  clots,  weigh  the  heart,  meas- 
Is  walls,  estimate  the  capacity  of  each  ehaml>er,  note  the 
ition  of  the  valves  and  the  muscles,  examine  the  arch  of  the 
irta  for  atheroma,  slit  up  one  or  both  coronaries. 
The  competency  of  the  cardiac  valves  can  be  better  deter- 
mined by  careful  inspection  than  by  passing  two  or  more  fingers 
into  them  while  uncut  and  estimating  their  size  by  the  degree  of    , 
separation  possible  between  the  fingers,  and  so-called  hydro-    , 
static  tests  are  equally  untrustworthy. 

The  lungs  may  be  removed  by  grasping  each  firmly  by  the 
X.  drawing  it  horizontally  toward  the  symphysis,  thus  mak- 
tures  at  its  root  tense,  and  cutting  across  them, 
Or  by  lifting  one  out  of  the  chest  till  it  rests  on  the  ribs  and  I 
then  rutting  across  the  bronchi  and  vessels.  Usually  both  are 
removed  before  either  is  studied.  They  can  be  referred  to  the 
iproper  side  by  remembering  that  the  posterior  border  of  each 
fei  rounded,  the  anterior  margin  thin,  the  base  a  shallow 
Ivo  correspond  with  the  diaphragm,  and  the  bronchi,  etc.,  on 
inner  aspect.  Set  the  organ  on  its  base,  the  apex  is  at  once  ] 
evident  and  the  borders  determine  its  relation  in  the  body;  I 
right  lung  has  three  lobes  normally  and  ihc  left  but  two,  I 
ations   are   common.      Note    the   condition  of  the   plciii 
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if  firm  old  adhesions  are  present  it  may  be  necessary  to  make 
an  incision  in  the  costal  pleura  and  strip  it  from  the  inner  side 
of  the  ribs,  removing  both  layers  with  the  lung.  Open  the  large 
bronchi  with  a  probe-pointed  scissors,  and  the  vessels  likewise. 
Lay  the  lung  on  its  inner  surface  and  make  a  single  long  cut 
through  its  rounded  posterior  margin  from  apex  to  base  and 
from  pleura  to  hilum.  The  object  of  such  long  smooth  cuts  is 
to  secure  a  smooth  even  surface  for  inspection,  and  they  require 
and  repay  careful  practice.  Note  the  relative  air  and  blood  con- 
tents of  the  lung,  its  solidity,  color,  smoothness  of  section, 
density  and  friability  on  gentle  pressure  with  the  finger;  cut 
off  a  shaving  from  the  most  solid  part  and  see  if  it  floats  in 
water.    Weigh  each  lung. 

With  the  enterotome  cut  the  diaphragm  on  each  side  of  the 
middle  line  back  to  the  spine  and  rotate  the  liver  upward  into 
the  thorax,  to  gain  more  space  for  the  abdominal  organs. 

Remove  the  spleen  by  gently  drawing  it  toward  the  middle 
line  and  cutting  from  above  downward  across  its  hilum  on  the 
external  aspect.  Note  its  size,  weight,  conformation,  condition 
of  capsule,  presence  of  infarcts ;  make  a  single  long  cut  through 
it  and  note  the  lymphoid  elements,  proportion  of  fibrous  tissue, 
consistency  of  the  organ  as  a  whole;  if  waxy,  test  for  amyloid 
changes. 

The  omentum  may  be  removed  after  inspection  when  first 
reflected  after  the  abdomen  is  opened  or  at  a  later  stage.  It  is 
well  now  to  lift  up  the  small  intestine  near  the  cecum,  cut 
through  the  mesentery  and  then  gently  pulling  on  the  gut  with 
one  hand,  keep  drawing  a  sharp  knife  across  the  mesentery  like 
a  violin  bow,  close  to  the  gut,  cutting  only  mesentery  but  doing 
that  thoroughly,  keeping  the  knife  nearly  flat,  putting  the  intes- 
tine into  a  special  pan  as  taken  out.  Cutting  thus  from  below 
upward,  when  the  duodenum  is  reached  it  is  ligated  and  cut 
distal  to  the  ligature.  The  stump  of  the  mesentery  is  then 
removed.  The  large  intestine  is  removed  by  drawing  the  cecum 
toward  the  middle  line,  cutting  the  peritoneum  externally,  Hft- 
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■g  the  gut  up  an<]  toward  tlie  opposite  side  and  dissecting  it  m 
f  subjacent  structures,  being  careful  not  to  wound  cither  ihe  I 
Plight  kidney  or  the  duodenum.     It  is  then  separated  along  the  1 
I  transverse  portion  from  the  stomach  and  from  the  splenic  flex-  I 
urc  downward  to  the  rectum,  which  is  tied  and  cut ;   or,  more  I 
conveniently  often,  from  rectum  to  splenic  flexure  as  on  the  I 
right  side,  from  below  up.    The  entire  gut  is  now  opened  sepa-  I 
ratcly  in  the  sink,  washed  and  studied,  the  small  intestine  being  I 
cut  along  the  mesenteric  attachment  and.  if  necessary,  the  con-  I 
tents  of  each  portion  is  caught  in  a  separate  basin  for  further  ■ 
.fuca  mi  nation.  I 

,  The  kidneys  arc  now  removed  with  the  adrenals,  cither  by  I 
taking  a  supcr5cia]  cut  across  the  hilum  of  the  organ  through  I 
c  peritoneum,  inserlmg  two  fingers  of  each  hand  and  shelling    1 
ilie  organ  out  of  its  fatly  capsule,  or  by  cutting  on  the  outer 
pspcct,  drawing  the  organ  across  the  spinal  column  and  taking 
Vbe  fatty  capsule  with  it.     In  either  case  it  is  well  to  cut  the    . 
sels  from  above  downward  and  when  free  from  them,  by  ■ 
ailly  pulling  to  disclose  and  examine  the  upper  portion  of  the  I 
illircter.     If  necessary  the  urinary  tract  may  be  removed  entire,  I 
1  that  case  the  ureters  are  dissected  down  to  the  bladder,  I 
md  with  the  attached  kidneys  turned  downward  till  the  pelvic  1 
■organs  are  removed.     Each  kidney  should  be  freed   from   its  I 
proper  capsule  by  a  very  superficial  incision  through  it  along  I 
ihe  convexity  of  the  organ,  which  permits  it  to  be  stripped  off,  I 
the  inner  side  of  the  capsule  examined,  as  also  the  surface  of 
Ihe  organ,  to  see  if  kidney  tissue  is  torn  off  with  the  capsule. 
The  color,  blood  content  and  smoothness  of  the  kidney  surface 
are  Doied  and  cysts  and  infarcts  described.     A  long  incision  m    i 
made  through  the  convexity  of  the  organ  down  to  the  pelvia,  I 
opening  it;    the  capsule  and  fatty  tissue  tucked  between  the  ^ 

I  middle  and  ring  fingers  of  the  left  hand  allow  complete  control 
of  the  organ  while  this  cut  is  being  made.  The  relative  propor- 
Bon  between  cortex  and  medulla  is  noted,  color  of  cut  surface, 
bresence  of  fat  and  urinary  salts  in  the  tubes,  pton\\uct\c«  q\. 
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the  glomeruli  in  active  hyperemia,  increase  of  connective  tissue, 
state  of  the  pelvic  mucous  membrane,  capacity  of  the  same,  etc.; 
weight  of  kidneys.     If  waxy  test  for  amyloid. 

The  liver  is  grasped  by  the  left  hand,  the  fingers  behind  and 
over  the  convexity,  the  thumb  in  the  anterior  notch,  and  the 
organ  thus  firmly  held  is  lifted  while  its  attachments  are  cut,  the 
knife  laid  aside  for  a  moment  while  the  portal  vein  and  common 
bile  duct  are  palpated.  Without  changing  the  hold  described 
the  organ  is  lifted  and  freed,  then  weighed,  and  examined  ex- 
ternally ;  one  or  several  long  anterior  cuts  across  both  right  and 
left  lobes  are  made  and  the  blood  content,  amount  of  connective 
tissue,  bile  staining  and  the  presence  of  fat  determined.  If  waxy 
test  for  amyloid. 

The  ligatured  end  of  the  duodenum  is  now  lifted  and  it  is  re- 
moved from  below  upward  with  stomach  and  pancreas.  The 
stomach  is  opened  from  above  along  its  greater  curvature  and 
into  the  duodenum,  its  contents  caught  in  a  clean  pan  for  ex- 
amination, the  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane  noted.  The 
stomach  may  also  be  opened  the  first  thing  after  the  thoracic 
organs,  by  splitting  the  upper  third  of  the  duodenum  and  cutting 
along  the  greater  curvature.  Gentle  pressure  along  the  course 
of  the  common  bile  duct  causes  bile  to  exude,  or,  if  not,  a  probe 
can  be  inserted  as  far  as  it  will  go  and  the  duct  traced  out  while 
the  relations  of  the  liver  are  unchanged.  A  series  of  transverse 
cuts  along  the  entire  length  of  the  pancreas  is  made  and  the  cut 
sections  examined ;  small  points  of  fat  necrosis  should  be  looked 
for,  and  the  pancreatic  duct  opened  and  traced. 

When  the  organs  in  the  neck  are  examined  the  knife  is  swept 
within  the  ring  of  the  two  clavicles  close  to  the  bone,  the  tissues 
under  the  skin  on  the  front  of  the  neck  dissected  free  as  far  as 
the  hyoid  body  and  from  here  to  the  symphysis.  The  knife  is 
then  pushed  through  the  floor  of  the  mouth  directly  behind  the 
symphysis  and  swept  on  each  side  back  and  out  close  to  the 
inner  surface  of  the  lower  jaw  as  far  as  the  angle,  and  from 
here  back  and  in  to  the  vertebral  column.    Then  the  trachea 
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and  esophagus  are  elevated  toward  the  chin  and  the  disseetioa'l 
carried  up  tiehind  them  as  far  as  opposite  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  f 
The  tongue  is  then  drawn  downward,  the  lateral  pillars  of  the  I 
fauces  aiid  ihc  soft  palate  severed  and  the  entire  group  of  J 
Glructures  removed.  The  esophagus  is  opened  on  its  posteriof.'  I 
aspect  from  ihc  pharynx  down,  then  pulled  lo  one  side  while  th*  1 
trachea  and  posterior  wall  of  the  larynx  are  opened  with  scis-  I 
Bors. 

Tlic  pelvic  organs  are  removed  together  by  culling  througlit  j 
the  peritoneum  along  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  and  by  blunt  disscc-  ' 
tion  separating  it  from  (he  inner  pelvic  aspect  as  far  as  possible,  I 
Then  the  cut  and  tied  end  of  the  rectum  is  grasped  and  pulled  I 
strongly  up  and  toward  the  symphysis  pubis  whil 
carried  on  behind  it.    The  pelvic  contents  arc  now  attached  only 
around  the  margins  of  oriliccs  leading  out  of  the  cavity,  and 
by  ir&ction  on  rectum  and  bladder  together  these  attachments 
are  made  tense  and  cut  across. 

The  rectum  is  then  opened  on  its  posterior  aspect  and  e 
ined.  A  notch  is  made  in  the  vertex  of  the  bladder  with  the" 
cnterotome  and  the  cut  made  on  the  anterior  wall,  the  probe- 
point  passing  out  of  the  meatus  intcrnus.  The  uterus  may  be 
opened  on  either  Ihc  anterior  or  the  posterior  surface,  preferably 
Ihc  latter,  by  a  sharp  knife,  just  cutting  into  the  cavity.  Section 
into  the  vagina  is  completed  with  scissors  from  aboi'c  dotvn- 
ward;  in  this  way  the  pathologist  knows  that  if  anything  is 
found  in  the  uterus  he  did  not  carry  it  up  from  the  vagim 
Ihc  point  of  his  scissors,  a  matter  of  importance  in  medico-legal  I 
inquiries.  Secondary  cuts  open  the  comua  and  display  the  en- 
trance of  the  tubes.  A  single  long  cut  in  each  ovary  is  usually 
enough.  The  testicle  may  he  pushed  up  to  the  internal  ring 
and  there  cut  into  without  mutilation  of  the  external  genitals. 

In  many  cases  it  is  desirable  now  to  slit  the  vena  cava  inferior  ^ 
and  abdominal  and  thoracic  aorta  from  below  upward,  and  tftf 
cut  out  a  portion  of  a  rib  and  also  of  one  of  llic  long  bones. 

The  ctUvaria  is  replaced  atid  held  by  two  &l\\cV\«:%  \n  \^ '<i^^'>t<4 
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of  the  baafmal  BBmOK.  biiI  IIii  iU  ■  Ihi  ii  ih.  ii  Mil!  n  thr 


coni  m  a  gkneri  sutim* 

Ordhiuily  a  poaC-oxirtem  ■— ^■■■■"■j*'™'  mde  as  ftrca  b  ade- 
qnitt  for  tbe  cue  stnfeil  or  all  tint  »  allowed  bf  d>e  frienda. 
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convenient  in  moat  caae^  bnt  oftBi  it  ia  tcciaary  lo  vaij  iL 
In  medicD-Iegal  inqniiiesit  taof  AcbIb 


1  ni  VKt  TVioos  offan^ 
wnat  was  dtte  nxfcl^  to  poat-nKiftcni  "'*'*'*poaition  and  what 

the  pathologist  was  obliged  to  do  in  order  to  examine  the  parts. 

The  foOowtng  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  sample  of  an  autopsy 
record  in  ordinary  routine  hospital  worit  and  no  less  than  this 
should  ever  be  included  in  the  pathok^st's  report. 
Recokd  of  am  Autopsy  on  the  Body  of 

John ,  aged  35,  German,  married,  carpenter.     ReU- 

dence  or  hospital  ward . 

Died  January  i,  1901,  11:30  p.  11. 

Autopsy  January  2,  1901,  2»)o  p.  >i. 

Qinical  diagnosis  —  pyemia. 

Inspection- — Body  well  nourished,  height  five  feet  seven 
inches,  rigor  mortis  well  marked  in  tower  extremities,  absent  in 
arms,  blue  anchor  tattooed  on  left  forearm.  Incised  wound  on 
left  leg.  upper  third,  external  aspect,  12  cm.  long,  edges  everted 
and  colored  green  to  black,  surface  partly  granulating  and  partly 
covered  with  thtn  pus  and  necrotic  tissue,  odor  foul.  Abscess 
cavity  in  left  groin  about  as  large  as  a  hen's  tgg,  apparently 
opened  by  incision,  no  evidence  of  healing.  Tissues  of  left 
thigh  edematous.    Right  knee  swollen  and  distended  with  pus. 

Peritoneal  Cavity. — Small  collection  of  pus  localized  be- 
tween spleen  and  ribs,  communicating  with  small  abscess  cavity 
/a  spleen,  shut  oHF  Irom  general  peritoneum  by  recent  adhesions. 
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Diaphragm. — Right  side  fifth  rib,  left  side  fifth  space. 

Thorax. — Small  amount  of  turbid  serum  in  right  pleural 
cavity,  no  adhesions  either  side. 

Pericardium  normal.  Heart  weighs  360  grams,  muscular 
tissue  pale  and  soft,  valves  competent,  small  recent  vegetations 
on  mitral  and  aortic  valves  with  subendocardial  hemorrhages 
in  the  neighborhood,  vegetations  on  ventricular  aspect  of  each 
valve,  easily  detached. 

Right  lung  presents  an  area  of  red  hepatization  on  posterior 
third  of  lower  lobe,  remaining  portions  congested  and  edema- 
tous, bronchial  mucous  membrane  congested  and  covered  with 
muco-pus. 

Left  lung  contains  several  small  foci  of  pus  in  both  lobes, 
the  largest  about  the  size  of  a  hazel  nut,  with  a  zone  of  red 
hepatization  about  each;  dependent  portions  congested,  whole 
lung  edematous.  A  small  area  of  caseous  material  in  the  apex 
walled  about  with  firm  fibrous  tissue.    Bronchi  as  above. 

Abdomen. — Spleen  large,  soft,  weighs  340  grams,  presents 
an  abscess  cavity  on  outer  aspect  which  communicates  with  a 
collection  of  pus  as  described  above.  The  rest  of  the  organ  very 
congested. 

Kidneys,  weight  together  375  grams.  In  each  the  capsule  is 
not  adherent,  surface  smooth  with  dark  mottlings,  cortex  swol- 
len, its  markings  very  indistinct,  pyramids  darker  in  color, 
pelvic  membrane  normal. 

Intestines. — Small  intestine  normal;  large  intestine  shows 
some  edema  of  mucous  membrane,  solitary  follicles  prominent 
and  here  and  there  ulcerated  and  surrounded  by  zones  of  hy- 
peremia. 

Liver, — Weight  2,560  grams,  the  acini  contain  much  fat  in 
their  peripheries.  Gall-bladder  contains  one  small  calculus; 
bile  normal. 

Pancreas  apparently  normal. 

Pelvic  organs  normal. 
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Hod.  Brain. — Dan  noraitL  In  dw  maha  of  the  ^  over 
the  vertex,  between  the  convolntkms  and  it  tbc  bue,  opedallj 
along  the  Sylvian  fissure,  there  is  pus  in  appradaUe  qnantitiea. 

Spinal  cord  not  -^■'"'"■•^ 

yeim. — Partly  softened  thromboses  in  left  external  iliac  vein 
just  above  Poupart's  ligament,  loosely  attached  to  the  vein  wall, 
about  5  cm.  long,  color  reddish. 

Gross  anatomical  diagnosis;  pyemia,  malignant  endocarditis, 
meningitis. 

A B ,  iLD. 

Space  for  histological  and  bacteriological  report. 

B.    Disposition  of  Material ;   Prewmtion:   Hardetiing. 

Fresh  material  gathered  at  the  autopsy  may  be  immediately 
cut  by  the  freezing  microtome  and  the  sections  examined,  but 
as  a  rule  all  tissue  has  to  be  put  through  various  processes  to  fit 
it  for  microscopical  study.  The  tissue  elements  must  be  fixed 
in  the  position  and  condition  sustained  during  life,  hence  it  is 
important  to  gather  material  in  as  fresh  a  state  as  possible,  and 
they  must  also  be  nardened  to  resist  the  various  stains  and  de- 
hydrating fluids  with  which  they  are  treated  later.  Often 
the  same  fluid  accomplishes  both  results,  fixing  the  cells,  harden- 
ing the  tissues  and  also  producing  optical  differences,  which  aid 
further  study,  and  as  a  rule  the  best  fixatives  are  mixtures  with 
an  acid  reaction.  They  vary  much  in  power  to  penetrate  tissue 
and  hence  for  some  fluids  the  material  must  be  cut  into  small 
pieces  and  exposed  to  a  great  bulk  of  fixative.  Heating  the 
material  in  the  fluid  increases  penetration.  After  fixing,  the 
tissue  must  be  thoroughly  washed  to  remove  the  fixative,  or 
staining  will  be  imperfect.  Tissues  hardened  in  bichloride  of 
mercury,  chromic  acid  and  chromate  solutions  may  be  washed 
out  with  water;  picric  acid  and  its  compounds  requite  alcohol 
and  heat  facilitates  the  process. 

Fresh  Material,    fluids. — Put  a  drop  on  a  slide,  cover 
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quickly  and  examine  with  a  half  inch  and  then  with  a  sixth; 
if  rich  in  cells,  thin  with  normal  salt  solution  (0.6  of  one  per 
cent.).  A  little  vaseline  along  the  cover-glass  will  prevent  too 
rapid  drying.  If  the  fluid  is  poor  in  cells,  sediment  in  the  cen- 
trifuge. If  desired  to  keep  the  fluid  for  a  time,  make  a  hanging 
drop  over  a  hollow  slide  and  ring  with  vaseline.  Tissues  may 
be  scraped  over  a  smooth  cut  surface  and  the  material  so  ob- 
tained examined  as  above.  A  little  of  such  fluid  may  be  taken 
on  the  end  of  a  slide  and  drawn  smoothly  over  another  and  the 
film  on  the  second  slide  studied  before  or  after  drying  and 
staining.  Elements  may  be  flxed  on  the  slide  by  coating  it  first 
with  white  of  egg  and  glycerine,  or  by  gentle  heat  over  a 
Bunsen  burner  after  the  spread  is  dried  in  the  air. 

Tissues  often  require  to  be  thoroughly  teased  in  normal  salt 
solution,  glycerin,  hydrocele  or  ascites  fluid,  and  sometimes 
it  is  well  to  soften  the  tissue  first  to  loosen  the  attachment  of 
cells  to  basement  substance;  this  is  called  maceration  and  the 
fluids  most  used  for  the  purpose  are: 

1.  Alcohol,  33  per  cent.    (Ranvier's).     Soak  the  tissue 

24  hours  in  small  pieces ;  good  for  muscle  and 
gland  tissue. 

2.  Freshly  made  potassium  hydrate  solution,  up  to  32  per 

cent.,  which  is  very  rapid,  10  to  15  minutes; 
tease  in  the  solution,  not  in  water;  to  preserve 
the  specimen,  take  it  from  the  potassium  solu- 
tion and  put  it  into  50  per  cent,  acetic  acid, 
wash  thoroughly,  then  wash  in  water,  mount  in 
glycerin  after  staining  with  alum  carmine. 
Good  for  smooth  muscle  and  tissues  contain- 
ing it. 

3.  Chromic  acid  and  its  salts  (acid  i  to  20,000;  Miil- 

ler's  fluid  or  2  per  cent,  potassium  bichromate) 
leave  in  the  former  24  hours,  in  the  latter  2  to 


)  <  5  ^r>:  good  te-  atrww  tissue  ganglion  cells, 

4.  O^mc  uad.  1  per  cent,  lohiriou.  for  ncrrcs. 
T»  dor  tf  certain  detaib  k  is  weU  to  treat  iresb  materu] 
■ift  vaio^  dwiBical  Snida.  and  ibc;  »ajr  be  allowed  to  flow 
Bdcr  Ae  coMi-^ias  if  a  drop  b  pot  on  ooe  side  and  a  small 
■Mtt  flf  UdIIBc  paprr  oa  tbe  atfavr; 

L  Acclic  acid  swells  cnonecdre  tissne  anil  cell  proto- 
plasn  aod  renders  tbent  transparcni.  shrivels 
niKlei  and  makes  them  praaiinetil.  precipitates 
■Bocm,  djuingwisbes  between  fatty  and  albu- 
minous granules  br  promptly  dissolving  the 
latter,  clastic  elements  and  parasites  not  in- 
fluenced and  bencc  aDowcd  to  become  prom- 
inent :  tnay  be  used  pare  (glacial  acetic)  or  in 
various  dilutions,  2  to  5  per  cent  best. 

3.  Potasstam  acetate,  saturated  sohitian  in  water;  clears, 
and  makes  nuclei  p 


3.  Potassium  and  aoditun  hydrate  sohttions,  i  to  3  per 

cent.,  dissolve  most  tissues,  leave  elastic,  fat, 
pigment,  amyloid,  bone  and  bacteria  untouched. 
Macerate  if  strong. 

4.  Hydrochloric  acid,  3  to  5  per  cent  dissolves  osseous 

tissue  with  production  of  CO,  bubbles.  Dilute 
sulphuric  acid  also  dissolves  bone  and  crystals 
of  calcium  sulphate  form. 

5.  Osmic  acid,  i  to  2  per  cent.,  colors  fat  black. 

6.  Dilute  iodine  solution,  best  in  the  following: 

Iodine,  1.0 

Potassium  iodide,  i.O 

Distilled  water.  100.0 
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Mix ;  dilute  with  3  to  5  parts  water  for  use ;  this  renders 
nuclei  and  cell  contours  distinct  and  colors 
glycogen  and  amyloid  brown. 

7.  Staining  solutions  of  various  kinds  may  be  drifted 
under  the  cover-glass  in  the  same  way  and  the 
excess  washed  out  with  distilled  water. 


Fixation  and  Hardening. 

General  rules  — 

Cut  the  tissue  into  cubes  not  larger  than  i  cm.  on  each 
edge. 

Use  10-20  times  as  much  fluid,  bulk  for  bulk,  and  change 
if  it  grows  turbid. 

Put  a  layer  of  absorbent  cotton  or  filter  paper  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  jar,  that  the  fluid  may  act  from  all 
sides  and  discoloration  by  precipitates  be 
avoided. 

After  the  tissue  is  hard  enough,  wash  12-24  hours  in 
running  or  frequently  changed  water  and  then 
put  into  graded  alcohols,   70,  80  and  90  per 
cent.,  each  for  24  hours. 
Usual  fluids  for  this  purpose  are: 

I.    Alcohol. 

Ninety  per  cent,  to  absolute  alcohol,  changed  every  6-8  hours 
for  three  times;  preserve  in  90-95  per  cent.  Good  for  rapid 
work  and  where  bacteria  are  suspected  in  the  tissue:  also,  if 
substances  present,  as  glycogen,  which  are  soluble  in  water. 
After  preliminary  hardening  by  other  methods,  graded  alcohols 
are  used,  beginning  with  70  per  cent.  This  method  is  not  so 
much  used  as  formerly,  because  of  the  shrinking  in  the  prepara- 
tion and  destruction  of  red  cells  and  pigments.    Otdm^t-^  "  ^%c>- 


tin  the  water  of  cryatalEmiuw  ■  Arnca 
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copper  salt  btpam  tab 


I  ^nl  kas  takes  Oe  place  of 
alcotH^  being  trtwfacloty  far  fcolb  a 
and  prcserrinc  the  mbml  color  omcc  ttaa  a 

nf  commerce  is  a  solution  of  formaklehTd  in  water,  abont  40  per 
cent.,  and  the  tisual  dilntion  used  for  hardening  is  5  per  cent, 
fof  12-24  hours.  2  per  cent,  for  two  or  three  dajrs,  or.  for  rapid 
work,  as  high  as  50  per  cent.,  for  half  an  hour  to  an  hour.  The 
weak  solution  is  usually  to  be  preferred,  since  with  the  stronger 
a  precipitate  may  occur  wherever  there  are  red  bhiod  cells.  It 
preserves  these  cells  intact,  stops  the  further  development  of 
bacteria  at  once,  penetrates  well,  causes  no  shrinking  and  does 
not  injure  the  tissue  if  left  for  a  long  time.  Combinations  with 
other  fluids  are  often  valuable,  as  Orth's  mixture  of  Muller's 
fluid  with  10  per  cent,  formalin,  usually  made  fresh,  good  for 
aliout  four  days  after  making,  hardens  in  3  to  12  hours ;  wash 
well  in  running  water  afterward.  Formalin  may  be  kept  in 
dark  glass  bottles,  as  paraform  is  apt  to  precipitate  under  the 
influence  of  light;  if  this  happens  a  small  addition  of  water 
and  heating  rcdtssolve  it.  Strong  formalin  is  irritating  to  eyes 
and  hands. 


III.    Corrosive  Sublimate  Solution. 


This  has  so  little  penetrating  power  that  the  pieces  of  tissue 
must  be  very  thin  and  shrinking  may  occur,  hut  it  fixes  cell^ 
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and  karyokinetic  figures  and  preserves  red  cells  and  pigment. 
It  is  used  as 

1.  Concentrated  aqueous  solution,  3-6  hours. 

2.  Normal  salt  solution  saturated  with  bichloride  by  the 

aid  of  heat  (about  7  per  cent.) ;   3-6  hours. 

3.  Acetic  sublimate  solution: 

Glacial  acetic  acid,  i  part. 

Corrosive  sublimate,  3  parts. 

Distilled  water,  100  parts. 

Leave  tissue  about  twenty-four  hours;  does 
not  shrivel. 

4.  Zenker's  fluid: 

Sodium  sulphate,  i.o 

Potassium  bichromate,  2.5 

Corrosive  sublimate,  5.0 

Distilled  water,  loo.o 

Make  solution  by  the  aid  of  heat;  just  before 
using  add 

Glacial  acetic  acid,  5.0 

Use  about  24  hours;  as  after  all  the  others, 
wash  thoroughly  in  water  and  carry  through 
graded  alcohols. 


IV.    Chromic  Acid  and  Solutions. 

Solutions  in  water  of  0.05-0.5  per  cent,  for 
24  hours  to  several  days,  changed  daily,  pene- 
trates slowly,  makes  staining  uncertain;  hence 
almost  discarded  for  chromate  salts.  Harden 
afterward  with  alcohols  in  the  daiVu 
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After  a  time  tlK  tissoe  bcooMCS  brittle  in  this 
mixtim.    Formalin  mar  be  oscd  alooe  first  and 
then  the  Mnller*s  flnid.     lUkc  fnA  for  nsc 
Erlicki's  fluid : 
Fotasumn  bidiromate,  3:5 

Copper  mlpbatc,  015 

Dittilled  water,  100.0 

Hardens    in   S-IO  days,  bvt  the   ttssoe  often 
■hows  precipitates. 
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V.    Osmic  Acid  and  Mixtures. 

Make  always  with  freshly  distilled  water  and 
keep  in  glass-stoppered  bottles  in  the  dark ;  use 
small  pieces  of  tissue  (1-2  mm.  thick)  and  stir 
them  frequently;  fix  in  the  dark,  epecially 
with  osmic  acid;  wash  well  afterward.  Imbed 
in  paraffin,  not  in  celloidin,  because  ether  dis- 
solves out  the  fat  stained  black  by  the  acid,  and 
use  chloroform  or  clove  oil,  xylol  also  dissolves 
the  fat;  clear  with  ethereal  oil;  mount  in  thick 
Canada  balsam  containing  as  little  xylol  as  pos- 
sible, softening  it  by  heat. 

1.  Pure  osmic  acid,  i  per  cent,  solution,  after 
24  hours  wash  and  harden  in  alcohol,  stain  with 
safranin  or  toluydin  blue. 

2.  Fleming's  mixture: 

1  per  cent,  chromic  acid  sol.,        15  parts. 

2  per  cent,  osmic  acid  sol.,  4  parts. 
Glacial  acetic  acid,                    yi-i  part. 

Tissue  left  24  hours,  well  washed,  hardened 
in  graded  alcohols;  good  for  karyokinetic  fig- 
ures and  structure  in  general;  sections  take 
carbolic  fuchsin,  gentian  violet  and  safranin 
well,  hematoxylin  not  so  well. 

3.  Hermann's  mixture: 

1  per  cent  platinum  chloride,    15  parts. 

2  per  cent,  osmic  acid,  4  parts. 
Glacial  acetic  acid,  i  part. 

Thin  pieces  from  1-4  days,  wash  3-12  hours, 
harden  in  alcohols ;  stain  with  safranin  or  gen- 


SeaaH  enbes  of  dsooe  naj  be  dropped  into 
boilnig  water  for  >^  b>  i  mnratc  and  tbra  car- 
ried thra^b  graded  akoluls:  good  for  edema, 
especially  pnlmotBrf,  aSiianinoas  exudates,  as 
in  kidney,  etc. 


vn. 


General  mles: 

Uk  [denty  of  fitdd;  small  |Heces  of  tissue, 
wash  tboroi^Uy  aftcrwafd;  in  the  case  of 
some  methods  fix  well  first  (sec  below)  ;  imbed 
in  celloidin  usually;  the  tissue  is  pliable  when 
when  decalcified  and  allows  a  needle  to  pene- 
trate it  easily. 

I.  In  Muller's  Ruid:  Fix  in  formalin,  leave 
small  pieces  several  months  to  a  year  with  daily 
changes  at  first;  or  hasten  the  process  in  the 
thermostat ;  g;ood  for  bones  of  fetus  and  infant 

2.  In  picric  acid:  Fixing  not  necessary; 
use  saturated  aqueous  solution  several  rooatiis: 
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good  for  small  bones,  but  very  slow;  to  re- 
move the  picric  acid,  wash  and  lay  in  alcohol 
to  which  twenty  to  thirty  drops  of  saturated 
aqueous  solution  of  lithium  carbonate  have 
been  added,  more  lithium  will  be  required 
from  time  to  time  till  the  tissue  is  pale  in  color. 

3.  In  hydrochloric  acid:  Used  alone  in  3-5 
per  cent,  solution,  but  injures  the  tissues  and 
the  following  are  better: 

4.  Ebner's  fluid,  aqueous: 

Sodium  chloride  sol.,  saturated,      loo.o 
Distilled  water,  lOO.o 

Hydrochloric  acid,  4.0 

Leave  the  fixed  and  hardened  osseous  tissue 
til!  decalcified,  adding  1-2  cc.  HCl  every  day 
or  so;   wash  and  put  through  alcohols. 

5.  Ebner's  fluid,  alcoholic: 

Hydrochloric  acid,  2.5  to  5.0  to  lo.o 

Alcohol,  •  500.0 

Distilled  water,  lOo.o 

Sodium  chloride,  2.5  to  5.0 

Fix  beforehand;  the  more  powerful  solution 
hastens  the  process,  which  is  slow  at  best. 

6.  In  nitric  acid:  Thoma's  method.  Fix 
and  harden;   put  the  tissue  in 

Alcohol,  5  parts. 

Nitric  acid,  i  part. 

for  two  or  three  weeks;  change  the  fluid  fre- 
quently; wash  in  alcohol;  remove  the  acid 
thoroughly  by  alcohol  to  which  has  been  added 
calcium  carbonate  in  excess. 


Nitric  «M.  C  P, 

lo  cc 

ijm. 

m*a  •  tarii  Ikta  aid 

3uta. 

t»«Ka« 

Ntakad*. 

lottcc 

JU<^ 

tVfe  ans  ten  nvMr. 

jaaioanto 

1  1 2  hours 

a^i'lwt  •»•«*"*» 

Lie  of  bone; 

wash   m 

ox  4$  l»n. 

S.  T^ltowCTOC  aia<:  "Hss^  (bred,  put  in 
c  KT  jTCte  «oaM«$  mlatiw  <rf  tbc  acid,  often 
v*«^>t*  ^wwh  »  ?^  *^?*;  res***  very  good 


Vm    Injecdon- 

r  iiatH-.  '.-atPKSM^  <'*  Uood-vesscls,  are  often  fiDo)  whli 
^vvy  'V'^^'^'Nt  "MtfwHnl  This  usually  coosists  of  a  vdiick 
,  ,,^  .  -;>x;.  ?»«  th<  MrtWM  is  seldom  r^aired  far  p»lio)oeicaI 
i^vvV  '^■''^  'K^sX-  Ima  twti  or  three  of  the  conunon  flnids  nw^be 
iw^Uvk^HK>i>  I'V-  wiwt  important  vehicles  contain  ehbcr  gH- 
s\<w*.  ^"^  S^^i*****:  •*•<■  latter  require  to  be  heated,  the  fonarr 
itf^  th;  V«.Nt  >.\*i  To  a\-oid  the  need  of  heating  gelatin  a  swln- 
Vm^  vn  Mitsk.'^  «**tl  heated  for  several  hours  with  the  addition  <rf 
i^  h^ly  A**»w*\«ia;  Ihis  when  cool  does  not  become  solid,  but 
4^4^  WlUNtM*  ta  »'yf  being  added)  the  preparation  may  he 
iM^  »tT\^tC  alci>hoI  pr  4ilHle  chromic  acid  an<l  Ulf  mass  sets. 
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Cold  Injection  Fluids. 
Richardson's  blue: 

o  ,  ^.       XT  r  Sulphate  of  iron,  0.62 

Solution  No.  I.  J  ^.    .„   , 

1  Distilled  water,  30.0 

^  .    .       ^  f  Red  potassium  ferrocyanide,       2.0 

'  1  Distilled  water,  30.0 

{Distilled  water,  60.0 

Glycerin,  30.0 

Alcohol,  30.0 

Slowly  mix  i  and  2,  shaking;  to  the  greenish  blue  opal- 
escent fluid  add  3  gradually,  shaking. 

Beale's  Prussian  blue: 

Glycerin,  32.0 

Alcohol,  50  per  cent.,  32.0 

Potassium  ferrocyanide,  0.75 

Tincture  of  perchloride  of  iron,  4.0 

Distilled  water,  128.0 

To  one-quarter  of  the  water  and  glycerin  add  the  ferro- 
cyanide, to  another  add  the  perchloride,  add  the  former 
to  the  latter  very  gradually  and  shake  in  a  bottle;  add 
the  alcohol  and  the  rest  of  the  water  slowly  with  con- 
stant shaking.  Preserve  specimens  in  glycerin  with  i 
per  cent,  acetic  acid. 

Warm  Injection  Fluids, 

Robin's  gelatin  vehicle: 

Gelatin,  i  part. 

Cold  water,  7-10  parts. 

Soak  for  a  while,  then  heat  over  a  water-bath;  add  2 
per  cent,  chloral  hydrate  to  prevent  mold;  add  for  use 
one  of  the  dyes  given  below. 


Rotan's  glycerin-gelatin  vehicle;    ' 

Gelatin,  '    '  -    so*  . 

Water,  3000 

(m  which  a  link  arKDiott  rcU:Imi  beca  AHolwd) 
Glycerin,  151x0 

Carbc^c  add,  A5D 

Mix  on  a  water-bath  in  the  ordtT  (Ivea. 

Na  i: 

Carn^n,  ^ffA. 

Moisten  with  a  little  w^  mi  .q8P>lrtt  Krintkn  hf 
adding 

Ammonia,  a3S 

add,  shaking 

Glycerin,  15^ 

No.  2: 

Glacial  acetic  acid,  aso 

Glycerin,  1 5.0 

Add  2  to  1  shaking  and  dilute  for  use  with 
Glycerin,  15.0 

Alcohol,  7.5 

Distilled  water,  23.5 

One  part  of  this  mixture  is  added  to  3-4  of  either  vehicle 
given  above.    Such  injection  fluid  is  used  warm  and  the  object 
to  he  injected  is  kept  in  a  large  vessel  of  warm  water  till  the 
operation  is  complete. 
Prussian  blue. 
No.  i: 
Potassium  ferrocyanide,  sat.  sol.,    90.0 
Glycerin,  50x1 

No,  2: 

Liquid  perchloridc  of  iron  at  30°,      3J> 
Glycerin,  500 


lUBtDDIKG. 


\ 

I 


k 


Mix  slowly,  combine  with  3  parts  of  vehicle,  add  a  few  | 
drops  of  hydrochloric  acid, 

C.    Imbedding   and    Sectioning. — Two    methods   are 
ployed  for  imbedding  pathological  material,  namely  with  par-J 
affin  and  with  celloidin,  llie  latter  being  somewhat  e: 
manage  than  the  former.     Each  has  for  its  purpose  si 
pregnation  of  the  tissue  spaces  with  an  indifferent  and  easily 
sectioned  substance  that   the  microtome  knife  will   make  thin 
and  even  sections  without  tearing  and  the  various  elements  will 
retain  their  relations.     Paraffin  is  a  good  example  of  an  imbed- 
ding mass  which  is  used  hoi  and  becomes  firm  on  cooling.    Cel- 
loidin  works  on  the   principle  of  solution  in  a  volatile   fluid, 
with  firm  consistency  after  the  same  has  evaporated,  and  as  a 
general  rule  the  latter  is  used  for  large  objects  and  the  paraffin 
for  small.     Haraffin  is  best  where  very  fine  work  is  done  and 
thin  sections  necessary,  and  yet,  as  it  is  brittle,  material  ovef    1 
T.5  cm.  on  the  edge  may  not  give  a  thin  section  or  perhapsS 
even  a  complete  one;    and  hence  the  method  chosen  depcr 
on  experience  and  convenience  and  the  size  and  nalure  of  ihtf 
■issue  to  be  cut.    Where  it  is  desirable  to  use  paraflin  for  larglB'J 
pieces  of  tissue,  a  paraffin  with  a  low  melting-point    ("soft* 
paraffin)  will  serve. 

Paraffin. — Tissue  must  be  well  freed  from  water  by  abSO-l 
lute  alcohol;  dehydration  may  be  hastened  by  laying  material  im^ 
anilin  oil  a  few  hours  (up  to  10).    Then  in 

Xylol,  changing  two  or  three  time;,  for  about  three  hours 
the  outside,  to  remove  the  alcohol,     N'ext  in 

Xylol  and  paraffin  (sec  below)  for  2-3  hours,  and  the  process 
may  be  hastened  liy  heating  on  a  water-bath  or  a  paraflin  stove 
lo  alxtut  53*  C.    Then  in  — 

Melted  paraffin.  Two  grades  nf  paraffin  arc  all  that  are  usu- 
,lly  needed  in  laboratory  work,  one  melting  ahout  56°  C.  andij 
the  other  about  45°  C.  By  combining  these  in  diPFerent  propor- 
tions a  mass  may  he  obtained  which  will  be  suited  to  the  tcmper- 


IS 
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attin  of  the  laboratoiy,  using  more  hard  for  warm  weather  and 
more  of  the  soft  for  cold.  Thus  25  gm.  hard  with  30  gm.  soft 
will  give  a  mass  whose  melting-point  is  about  52°  C.  and  will 
■erve  quite  well  for  ordinary  room  temperature  (up  to  20°  C). 
By  usliig  a  hot  or  cold  knife  according  to  circumstances  the 
•ame  nuxture  will  cut  over  a  wide  range  of  temperatures.  The 
paraffin  i*  mehcd  m  a  wtfer-bath  or  a  ifiecial  gvea  at  •  ooottiat 
teoiperatiire.  Sometimfi it  cotabettcr  after  tUou^y  flwreiheaiMifc 


time  it  requiret  more  baiL  A  littk  o(  tfit  awltBd  f*"<B»  is 
poarcd  into  a  gt»a»  diah,  which  may  be  Hshttj  'tnged  with  dove 
oil  or  glycerin  beforehand  to  prerent  ttiddii^  Vthtm  neuif 
■olid,  the  ttsme  ii  aet  in  and  more  paraAi  poored  tiS  Oc 

material  is  covered;  the  whole  is  then  rapidly  cooled  by  5etting~ 
the  dish  a  little  way  into  cold  water,  or  on  a  marble  slab.  Rapid 
cooling  prevents  crystallization  and  brittleness.-  Water  must 
not  touch  the  paraffin  at  any  time  during  the  process.  Instead 
of  glass  dishes  little  cases  and  cylinders  may  be  made  of  stiff 
paper,  wrapped  about  blocks  of  wood,  or  a  cork  may  be  put  into 
a  short  glass  tube,  paraffin  poured  on  this,  the  tissue  added, 
and  the  plug  of  paraffin  and  specimen  thus  formed  pushed  out 
when  hard.  The  superfluous  mass  is  pared  off  before  cuttiiqr, 
paper  removed,  fastened  to  a  block  of  hard  wood  or  hard 
paraffin  by  the  aid  of  heat,  clamped  in  the  microtome  and  cut, 
with  the  knife  at  right  angles  if  the  block  is  small,  and  some- 
what slanted  if  larger.  The  former  is  apt  to  give  a  section 
smaller  than  the  surface  of  the  tissue,  from  squeezing  and 
compression ;  the  latter  is  apt  to  give  a  rolled  or  curved  section. 
This  may  be  controlled  by  lightly  holding  the  section  by  a 
camel's  hair  brush  as  it  is  cut,  or  as  in  serial  cutting.  The 
steps  of  ordinary  imbedding  are  then  as  follows: 

1.  Alcohol,  absolute,  to  dehydrate  (perhaps  with  anilin 

oil),  8  to  12  hours. 

2.  "  Clearing."  or  impregnation  with  xylol,  change  »  to 

3  times,  2  to  3  hours. 
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3-    Xylol  and  paraffin  2  to  3  hours. 

4.  Paraffin,  melted;  change  once  or  twice;   z  to  5  hours,  J 

5.  Pour  in  mold  and  harden  quickly. 

6.  Trim  and  fasten  on  block  for  cutting. 
Rapid  method  for  diagnosis  of  tissue  scrapings,  etc 

Tissue  small  and  1  to  3  mm.  thin  on  blotting  paper  or  1 
cotton  in  absolute  alcohol,  ^  to  1  hour,  change 
once. 
Then  in  closed  glass  vessel  with  anilin  oil,  and  put  i 

thermosial  or  parafiin  stove  at  50  to  55'  C„  J5:  _ 
to  I  hour. 
Xylol  changed  2  to  3  times,  J4  to  i  hour. 
Paraffin,  melted,  once  changed,  J^  to  1  hour. 
Mold,  pare  and  cut. 
Several  other  fluids  besides  xylol  can  be  used,  as: 
Turpentine,  which  may  injure  delicate  tissues. 
Clove  oil,  penetrates  well,  mixes  with  paraffin  badly. 
Chloroform,  mixes  well,  requires  to  be  driven  off  com- 
pletely  by  heat,  penetrates  slowly,    hence   re- 
served for  small  objects  and  those  hardened  ii 
chromic  and  osmic  acids. 
Bergamoi  oil.   good  for  delicate  tissue  and  to   prevent  I 
shrivelling,  used  in  equal  parts  with  alcohol  for   ' 
2  hours,  then  pure,  then  (he  soft  paraffin,  and 
lastly  ihc  mixture  given  above. 
Anilin  oil,  used  occasionally,  good  dehydrating  agent. 
Cedar  wood  oil,  one  of  the  best,  penetrating  well,  not  | 
making  tissues  brittle  as  clove  oil  does. 
Sectioning. — Paraffin  preparations  are  cut  dry.  no  alcohol  * 
ir  other  fluid  beiJig  used  on  the  knife,  and  the  blade  is  usually 
|.  at  right  angles  (to  the  long  axis  of  a  sliding  microtome).    11 
I  of  the  right  consistence  the  sections  are  even  and  uniform  and  ] 

t  roll.     For  further  handling  they  may  be  fastened  t 
I  »Iidc  or  a  cover-glass  by  either  of  these  two  methods; 

1  water  at  45°  C.  in  a  rather  large  and 


Hhnllnw  vckmL  They  nnoatti  Ifacathm  oat  Md  may  ke  picfcel 
Hp  by  ulidinc  t  periectljr  dcu  ghM  ^  m^et  Hkm^  tikkf 
trt  Id  the  wttcr  flow  kw^,  or  Kchdy  loiidiiwg  «iA  UlMlaB 
)«li|wr  nr  pretdng  with  the  fager  tip,  dien  faid  m  &e  Acibo- 
RlM  At  Jt7*  C.  (or  s  to  3  hoars;  or  more  rafi^.  *ied  as  Ac 
)tlt*k  t>y  hoMlng  it  over  %,  flame  till  the  pandfai  k«ZMf  to  loolc 
tninii)wmt.    Or 

Knt  itltHimln  is  wlilpped  tnd  filtered,  eqiml  qnaathia  of 
sVxvvHn  lMMe<  i  alitk  my  thinly  coated  and  dieo  heated  to 
kWwI  jvi*  C;  cml,  float  a  fifan  of  distilled  water  on  the  slide; 
Kv  *^  W\linn  tm  this,  warm  sH^itly  if  wrinkled,  dry  off  water 
Kv  ithvr  pimwr,  lay  in  thermoatal  3  to  4  honn. 

llrfiunr  Mittnhyi  the  section  the  panfla  may  be  remored  by 
j  uv  ti*  i)Htinir»  ir^AiitKnt  w-ith  ctilorofonn,  xylol  or  turpentine 
i\i\.  i))i-it  III  Atunilnlir  ftkx'^^  10  minutes;  any  desired  method  of 
Kt.kiniiili  iiviv\  then  hr  ctwplii>xd.  Often  the  staining  is  quite  as 
fittMitv  It  (he  |^«ralfin  he  itot  removed.  Extra  thin  sections 
nM>  Iv  I'UI  11  s  \-vr>  little  thin  celloidin  be  brushed  over  the 
i4\>'  •»!  ihi-  hkvV  Ivfiwv  each  section  is  cut,  but  gfreat  care  is 
iK'istisl  ihn  l\>  u^'  iw  niiKh  or  to  put  it  on  the  vertical  side  of 
(hv  I'KkW  l\»\h  s^viiiin  as  \-ut  is  laid  on  a  slide  with  albumin 
n\Aiit^'.  cvtl^>iiliti  suiiavY  di.viim:  meanwhile  the  coating  on  the 
iwM  >■•  hinU-miij;. 

Seiul  Section*.  With  a  square  set  knife  and  a  paraflin 
M  .itxHit  4,^''  v'  iiK-tiini£-|vint,  in  a  room  temperature  about  17° 
\  ,  jhc  i.\lj;v*  I'l  the  bKv^  bifinjj!  pared  away  ss  much  as  possible 
;iikI  '.Kv-  ii\>i>i  dib.)  tviv'^L  ntjjcvs  strxi^i  ami  parallel,  with  a  very 
TJi'iv!  >tiv-Lc  4  ».Tii:s  oi  s«vtM.i*i$  may  he  cut,  each  of  which 
slius-i  l-shi'->  »<.'  ih*  iHhf  iust  befive  and  the  one  just  after  it, 
M.>  ihM  A  ribbi'i)  is  lonited.  l.aqjre  divisions  of  this,  containing 
iiwii^  MS'ci'.nt-'^  iii.i>  be  pi'-''^^  up  and  handled  at  once,  stained 
auvt  iiM.>utiie^L  iiiiikiiic  it  pvi^bte  iQ  stuijhr  the  entire  thickness 
oi  the  ti.uiK  ;is  MM:ii>,>ii  after  seciioa  is  passed  in  review.  It 
is  u'vll  CI  Tcceive  ihe  ribbon  as  it  is  cnt  npOB  pieces  of  toilet 
paper,  and  it  pcrtevt  thev  mav  be  mounted  at  once.     If  they 
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show  wrinkles  or  tend  to  roll  they  must  be  expanded,  as  also 
when  the  section  is  smaller  than  the  cut  surface  of  the  block. 
For  this  purpose  they  are  floated  in  groups  on  the  surface  of 
warm  water  or  alcohol,  or  a  number  of  them  placed  on  a  water 
film  on  a  slide  and  heated,  the  water  absorbed  by  blotting  paper 
and  the  sections  fixed  in  the  thermostat  or  over  a  flame. 

When  fixed  on  the  slide  the  paraflin  may  be  removed  by  either 
benzol,  chloroform,  toluol  or  xylol.  Various  mixtures  of  these 
may  be  used,  as  also  hot  alcohol,  creosote,  turpentine  and  clove 
oil.  The  slide  may  be  warmed  till  the  paraflin  begins  to  melt 
and  at  once  plunged  into  a  tube  of  xylol  and  mounted  from 
it,  or  the  xylol  may  be  removed  by  alcohol  and  the  sections 
stained. 

Recapitulation  of  paraffin  for  small  objects: 

1.  Enough  cedar  oil  in  a  test-tube  to  cover  the  tissue. 

2.  Pour  on  the  same  amount  of  absolute  alcohol. 

3.  Put  the  dehydrated  tissue  into  the  alcohol  and  wait 

till  it  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  oil;  when  the 
wavy  lines  at  the  junction  of  the  two  fluids 
have  vanished,  put  the  tissue  into 

4.  Low  melting-point  paraffin;   change  once  or  twice. 

5.  Float  the  vessel  on  cold  water  when  the  tissue  is  filled 

with  paraffin;  when  hard,  cut  a  block  contain- 
ing the  tissue  and 

6.  Mount  on  a  cone  of  harder  paraffin  already  on  the 

object-carrier  of  the  microtome. 

7.  Cut  serial  sections,  if  desired,  with  thin  celloidin  if 

necessary. 

8.  Flatten  the  sections  on  warm  water. 

9.  Float  them  on  a  slide. 

10.   Remove  paraffin,  stain,  mount. 

Celloidin  Method. — ^Two  grades  of  celloidin  solution   in 

equal  parts  of  ether  and  alcohol  are  used,  one  of  about  the 

consistency  of  ordinary  mucilage  and  the  other  as  thick  as 

molasses.     The  tissue  is  well  dehydrated  in  absolute  alcohol. 


img  il  wf^  am:    ■■     -  'j  haid  tlir  wbok  U 

U*  cat.  If  the  harifciiiin  an  Ac  fh^  it  qiwJacfad  afcwriy  nnder 
2  benjar  to  prrrcot  too  npM  LiJpMJ«inw  of  tbe  edtcr,  the 
reaalt  m  betur.  Or  a  amibcr  of  bin  of  tissac  aajr  be  bid  on 
the  fiottMn  of  a  iballow  (iass  vcsmI.  "**"*—  poured  over 
ihem.  the  resMi  oorcrcd  looodjr,  and  the  cake  tonned  in  12  to 
24  boori  cnt  unl  nwontcd  as  desired. 

In  cutting,  the  Mock  of  wood  and  tissac  b  clamped  in  tbe 
riliject  hoMer  of  the  mtcnMome  and  Ifae  bbdc  is  set  as  «b»iring 
a*  poftiMe  consistent  with  swecpii^  the  entire  snrtacc  of  tbe 
object:  80  to  90  per  cent  alcobtd  is  used  to  keep  the  Made 
as  wet  as  possible,  a  thick  caniel*s  hair  brush  being  convenient 
for  the  purpose  and  also  to  lift  tbe  sections  as  they  are  cut  into 
a  vcRsel  of  water,  where  they  flatten  out,  or  into  alodioL  After 
Ktaininff  the  section,  if  clove  oil  is  used  to  clear,  it  dissolves 
the  cclloidin,  which  allows  delicate  tissues  and  thin  sections  to 
fall  apart.  Oil  of  origanum  (cretan,  not  gallic)  oil  of  berga- 
infit,  oil  (if  cedar,  or  xylol  with  carbolic  acid  do  not  dissolve 
Die  cclloidin.    The  latter  is  made  thus: 

Xylol,  3,0 

Ac.  carbolic  cryst.,  i.o 

For  dehydration  of  sections  a  mixture  as  follows  maybe  usedi 
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Chloroform,  i  part. 

Absolute  alcohol,  2  parts. 

If  necessary  to  remove  the  celloidin,  as  often  after  the  use 
of  anilin  stains  which  stain  also  the  celloidin,  put  a  few  drops 
of  clove  oil  on  the  section  on  a  slide,  after  five  to  ten  minutes 
remove  the  oil  with  a  pad  of  bibulous  paper  and  pour  a  few 
drops  of  xylol, on  the  section:  balsam,  cover-glass. 

Recapitulation  of  celloidin  method: 

1.  Dehydrate  with  absolute  alcohol. 

2.  Ether  and  alcohol,  equal  parts,  i  to  3  days. 

3.  Thin  celloidin  i  to  5  days. 

4.  Thick  celloidin  i  to  5  days. 

5.  Fasten  on  wooden  plugs  and  dry  15-20  min. 

6.  Giloroform  2  to  5  hours;    vapor  of  chloroform  12 

hours  or  80  per  cent,  alcohol  12  hours. 

7.  Cut  wet  with  slanted  knife.' 

8.  Stain,  clear  with  oil  of  origanum,  etc. 

9.  Mount  in  balsam. 

Keep  the  balance  of  the  tissue  on  the  plug  in  80  per  cent, 
alcohol,  or  pry  the  imbedded  mass  off  the  block  and  keep  that 
in  alcohol,  labelled  properly. 

Combinations  of  paraffin  and  celloidin  have  been  recom- 
mended but  either  method  alone  is  satisfactory  as  soon  as  the 
details  are  familiar,  if  a  little  care  is  used;  for  pathological 
purposes  the  combined  method  is  hardly  necessary.  It  is  as 
follows : 

Imbed  in  celloidin. 

Soak  the  imbedded  material  in  oil  of  origanum  ( Cretan) 

12  hours  or  more  till  quite  transparent. 
Concentrated  solution   of  paraffin   in  origanum  oil    12 

hours,  heating  to  40°  C. 
Melted  paraffin  at  50  to  52^  C,  12  to  24  hours. 
Harden,  pare  and  mount  on  firmer  paraffin,  cut,  etc. 
Glycerin-jelly  Method. — ^This  method  is  rapid  but  does  not 
permit  very  thin  sections.    The  hardened  tissue  is  left  24  hours 
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General  rules: 

1.  Good  staining  requires  the  tissue  to  he  properly  fixed 

and  hardened;  fresh  material  and  tissue  left 
too  long  in  alcohol  or  chromic  acid  and  its 
mixtures  may  not  stain  at  all. 

2.  Staining  materials  must  he  of  the  best,  obtained  from 

some  reliable  firm,  carefully  prepared,  and 
always  filtered  before  use  to  avoid  precipitates 
in  the  tissue. 

3.  Sections  should  be  properly  spread  out  in  relatively 

large  quantities  of  the  stain  and  should  not  lie 
upon  each  other,  to  prevent  the  fluid  reaching 
their  surfaces  unequally. 

4.  As  to  the  rapidity  of  staining  solutions  and  combina- 

tions, only  the  indefinite  statement  may  be 
made  that  old  and  ripened  stains  usually  are 
quicker  than  those  freshly  made;  but  the  pre- 
vious treatment  of  the  tissue  is  also  of  impor- 
tance.      ^ 

5.  The  staining  power  may  be  increased  by 

(a)  Strengthening  the  concentration  of 

the  dye. 

(b)  Heating  to  30  to  40**  C. 

(c)  Adding    mordants,    like    acids    and 

alkalis,  alum,  anilin  oil,  etc. 

6.  Decolorizing  agents  must  be  entirely  washed  out  after 

use  or  the  stain  rapidly  bleaches  in  the  mounted 
preparation. 


Nuclear  Stains. 

Carmin. — ^This  gives  good  and  lasting  stains  but  the  solu- 
tions are  liable  to  spoil  after  keeping  a  short  time. 


2gS  CABMIll.  • 

i.  Alum  Carmin. 

Carmin,  x 

S  per  cent  ahnn  iolotioii*  lOO 

Boil  ao  minutes,  cool,  filter;  good  for  titstie  hardened 
in  alcohol,  snUimate,  Moller's  fluid,  and  formalin. 
Sections  from  distilled  water: 

(a)  In  the  stain  lo  min.  to  several  hours;  overstain- 
ing  does  not  occur; 

(b)  Washed  several  times  in  distilled  water; 

(c)  Mounted  in  glycerin  or  carried  through  alcohol, 
oil  and  balsam. 

Nuclei  are  red  with  a  bluish  tinge,  cell  body  pale. 

2.  Lithium  Carmin. 

Carmin,  2.5 

Sat.  sol.  lithium  carbonate,  100 

Combine,  with  a  mild  degree  of  heat  if  necessary, 
cool,  filter;  good  for  tissue  hardened  as  above. 

Sections  from  distilled  water: 

(a)  In  the  stain  5-10  min.;  paraffin  sections  a  little 
longer. 

(b)  Well  washed. 

(c)  Differentiated  in  alcohol  (70  per  cent.)  100  parts, 
hydrochloric  acid  i  part,  5-10  min. 

(d)  Wash  thoroughly. 

(e)  Mount  in  glycerin  or  alcohol,  oil,  balsam. 
Nuclei  deep  red,  the  other  tissue  elements,  pink  or 

colorless  according  to  the  differentiation.     This  stain 
may  cause  the  tissue  to  swell  badly  because  pf  the  large 
per  cent,  of  alkali;  paraffin  sections  should  be  fastened 
to  the  slide  first. 

3.  Borax  Carmin. 

Carmin,  0.5 

Borax,  2.0 

Distilled  water,  loo.o 
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Mix,  boil,  stir  constantly  with  a  glass  rod  and  add 
drops  of  0.5  per  cent,  acetic  acid  till  deep  red  color  is 
obtained;   let  stand  24  hours,  filter. 

Tissue  hardened  as  above. 

Sections  from  distilled  water: 

(a)  In  stains  5  to  20  minutes. 

(b)  Washed. 

(c)  Differentiated  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  alcohol 
as  above. 

(d)  Thorough  washing. 

(e)  Alcohol,  oil,  balsam. 
Nuclei  are  red. 

Hematoxylin. — This  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  generally 
used  of  the  non-anilin  stains ;  good  for  usual  hardenings,  except 
after  chromic  and  osmic  acids  and  mixtures,  but  Delafield*s 
hematoxylin  gives  good  results  with  long  staining.  None  of 
the  hematoxylin  mixtures  is  active  when  first  made,  having  to 
go  through  a  ripening  process  of  several  days  to  weeks.  As 
this  is  essentially  an  oxidation  by  which  hematein  is  formed, 
the  addition  of* hydrogen  peroxide  to  the  fresh  stain  accom- 
plishes the  same  result  without  loss  of  time.  The  strength, 
that  is,  staining  power,  increases  with  age,  hence  a  moment  or 
two  will  be  long  enough  with  an  old  solution  and  15  to  20  min- 
utes may  be  needed  for  a  recent  one.  Filter  the  stain  each  time 
before  use;  afterward  return  it  to  the  bottle  through  a  filter, 
as  it  may  used  again  indefinitely.  Sections  when  once  stained 
may  be  washed  in  water  from  30  minutes  to  several  hours,  an4 
if  there  is  a  little  alkali  present  (less  than  0.5  per  cent.)  the 
differentiation  is  more  complete.  Nuclei  are  deep  blue,  plasma 
bluish,  according  to  the  differentiation;  mucus,  lime  salts  and 
cartilage  are  also  stained  Excess  stain  may  be  removed  by  the 
following,  and .  sometimes  it  is  well  to  overstain  on  purpose 
and  control  the  decolorization  till  the  desired  color  is  reached: 

Hydrochloric  acid  alcohol  as  given  above,  well  washed  out 
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with  ordinary  water;  usually  30  seconds  to  3  minutes  ts  long 
enough  lo  clear  up  any  but  the  deepest  overstaining.  The 
color  turns  reddish  brown  in  the  acid,  becomes  blue  again  in 
water.  A  few  drops  of  saturated  lithium  carbonate  solution 
batten  the  removal  of  the  acid. 

Alum  in  0.5  per  cent  solution  is  slower  than  the  acid  alcohol, 
bttt  for  that  Tcascm  h  k  «aakr  tetktaimtmjiieiind  6epat  of 
■tain. 

1^  fdlowinf  an  tlH  «>w<nWwf  taMlMVtti  aofefioas  nsed 
in  pathology: 

1.  B&hnur'*. 

(  Hematco^lia  {ttpL},  '  --    - 1  glL 
|AhM>hite  akohoi,  tt  eel 

f  Alum,  SO  gm. 

1  Hot  distilled  water,  1000  ec. 

Filter  while  hot 

After  standing  24  hours  the  two  solutions  are  mixed 
and  ripened  for  a  week  in  open  wide-mouthed  bottles. 

2.  DelaiieU^i. 

Hematoxylin  (cryst.),  4  gm. 

Absolute  alcohol,  25  cc. 

Dissolve  and  add  to 

Saturated  ammonium  alum  sol.,   400  cc. 
Ripen  5  to  7  days  in  unclosed  bottle,  freqaently  stir- 
ring with  glass  rod,  then  add 

Methyl  alcohol,  95  per  cent,         100  cc. 
and  preserve  in  well -stoppered  bottles.    For  use,  take 
equal  parts  of  stain  and  distilled  water. 

3.  Friedlander^s. 

Hematoxylin  (cryst),  2.0 

Absolute  akohoi,  100.0 

Distilled  water,  loo.o 

Alum,  2.0 

Glycerin,  100.0 
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4.   Ehrlich's  acid  hematoxylin, 

.      C  Hematoxylin,  2.0 

1  Absolute  alcohol,  60.0 

f  Glycerin,  60.0 

P     I  Water,  60.0 
Alum  to  saturation, 

Glacial  acetic  acid,  3.0 

Mix,  ripen  in  open  vessel  a  week,  keep  in  well-stop- 
pered bottles  aiid  precipitates  seldom  form,  overstaining 
even  with  old  solution  not  common. 
Sections  from  distilled  water: 

(a)  In  stain  3  to  10  minutes,  less  with  old  stain. 

{h)  Washed  30  minutes  to  several  hours. 

(r)  If  overstained,  use  acid  alcohol  or  alum  solution. 

(J)  Wash  out  well. 

{e)  Mount  as  desired. 


M 


5.    Mayer^^  hematein. 

Hematein,  i.o 

Alcohol,  90  per  cent.,  50.0 

Dissolve  with  heat. 
g    "I  Alum,  50.0 

J  Distilled  water,  1 000.0 

Mix  A  and  B,  cool,  filter.  Gives  very  deep  stain  at 
once,  does  not  require  ripening;  with  the  addition  of 
glacial  acetic  acid  (2  per  cent,  of  the  entire  mixture), 
very  satisfactory  results  are  obtained. 

Anilin  Stains. 

Tissues  which  have  been  hardened  in  chromic  acid  or  its 
salts  may  not  take  the  stain,  otherwise  the  action  is  quick  and 
simple.  Many  of  these  do  not  last  very  long,  the  tissue  bleach- 
ing out  even  when  kept  in  the  dark,  and  glycerin  mounts  are 
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the  least  dnnbfe.  Sohitioiis  seMom  renain  acti¥t  for  longer 
than  a  few  weeks  and  dwald  be  fikered  before  use.  Bacteria 
ffow  freely  in  soine  sirftitions  and  shodd  be  controlled  by  the 
addition  of  a  few  drops  of  caibolk  add 

1.  BisaardE  brown  or  Vesovin: 

Vesufuii,  2j0 

Aknhol  (90  per  ccbL)»  *•              6pJ0 

Distilled  wafecr»  4(M> 

Heit  10  hoilni^  anl»  Star,  add  5  per  cent 


^«>  In  stain  5-10 

v>>  \Vju>hed  m  akvlioL 

,^   Mocsc  ra  ^it!:<am  after  clearing;   or  in  glycerin, 
%^.v->  vVx*  3CC  oi«tn?T  dtts  stain. 

\.x^^t   >r.'wrL  Ttiism  li^^ldaer.  aniens  and   bacteria 

^,    v<HC:an  violet: 

Gentian   violet,  2.0 

Distilled  water,  loao 

Heat,   cool,   filter.     Methyl  blue  b  prepared  in  the 
same  way.     For  other  combinaticMB  see  pp.  302-3. 
Overstaining,   especially    with    gentian   riokt.    very   apt  to 
happen  but  may  l>e  corrected  with  plain  or  add  alcoliol.    Mount 
in  balsam.  , 

3.    Fuchsin, 

Fuchsin,  1.0 

Alcohol  (40  per  cent.),  100.0 

Heat,  cool,  filter.     Use  as  for  vesuvin.     The  addi- 
tion of  2  per  cent,  acetic  acid  gives  a  good  stain  for 
fresh  material,  not  hardened,  and  may  be  carried  under 
the  cover-glass  by  blotting  paper. 
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4.   Safranin, 

Safranin,  i.o 

Alcohol  (30  per  cent.),  loo.o 

Distilled  water,  200.0 

Heat,  cool,  filter;   dilute  one  half  for  use. 

* 

Sections  from  alcohol. 

(a)  In  stain  up  to  24  hours. 
{h)  Washed  in  water. 

(c)  Washed  in  acid  alcohol  —  HCl  6-8  drops,  or 
sat.  picric  acid  in  water,  10  drops;  alcohol,  100  cc. 

(d)  Washed  in  absolute  alcohol  till  no  more  clouds 
of  stain  are  withdrawn. 

{e)  Geared  in  oil  or  xylol,  mounted  in  balsam. 

Resting  nuclei  are  pink,  mitotic  figures  deep  red, 
mucus  yellowish-red,  fibrin  (after  Flemming's  harden- 
ing fluid)  deep  red. 

For  more  rapid  results: 

Safranin  in  excess. 

Distilled  water,  loo.o 

Anilin  oil,  2.0 

Heat  to  70**  C,  filter  through  wet  paper.    The  stain 
is  almost  instantaneous,  used  as  above. 

Diffuse  and  Double  Staining. 

Diffuse  staining  occurs  in  pathological  technique  as  contrast 
stain  for  all  tissue  elements  except  nuclei,  the  latter  being  of  a 
deep  and  different  color  and  hence  more  prominent  on  the  dif- 
fuse background.  Blue  and  violet  nuclear  stains  are  used  with 
a  reddish  plasma  stain,  red  nuclei  are  displayed  on  a  yellow 
background.  The  nuclei  are  usually  stained  jirst  in  stronger 
fluid  and  then  the  weaker  contrast  is  used. 


pofe  raif; 
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Kcfic  Acid- — A  few  drops  of  aalMated  aknfeofic  or  aqneoos 
•ointion  ailded  to  diadlkd  water,  scctiaBS  treated  tor  a  short 
linw  ('up  to  3  nno.)  washed  in  water  or  alcohol,  if  too  mach 
Mained  decolorized  in  i  part  satnratnl  scdntiaa  fidDmn  cartion- 
ate  to  10  distilled  water.  Plasma,  red  cells,  nnisde  cdls,  fibrous 
tissue,  fibrin,  hyalin,  comeons  epHbelia  are  stained  yellow. 

Picric  acid  is  seldofn  tised  alone.  Widi  bematoxylin  and 
■afranin  it  partly  removes  the  first  stain,  hence  orcrstain  before 
putting  Reclions  into  the  picric  acid.  Among  flic  combinatiotts 
of  thi*  kind  picro-litbinm  carniin  is  one  of  the  beM: 
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Lithium  carmin  solution,    i  to  i>^  parts. 
Picric  acid,  watery  solution,      2      parts. 

Or  Friedlander's  mixture  may  be  used: 

Carmin,  i  part. 

Liq.  ammon.  fort.,  i  part. 

Distilled  water,  50  parts. 

Stir  and  add,  a  drop  at  a  time,  saturated  watery  picric  acid 
solution,  1-4  parts  according  to  the  percentage  of  ammonia 
present:  filter  and  add  10  drops  carbolic  acid.  Stain  5-10 
min.,  wash,  decolorize  with  acid  alcohol  2-5  min.,  wash  in  dis- 
tilled water  10  min.,  alcohol,  oil,  balsam. 

Ek>8in. — ^There  are  two  kinds  of  eosin,  one  soluble  in  water 
and  the  other  in  alcohol.  The  use  of  either  is  largely  a  matter 
of  choice.  It  is  the  commonest  contrast  stain  after  hematoxy- 
lin, used  in  o.i  to  i.o  per  cent.;  acts  v^y  quickly  but  the  ex- 
cess easily  comes  out  in  alcohol.  Tissue  may  be  fixed  in  for- 
malin or  sublimate,  stained  in  hematoxylin,  decolorized  in  acid 
alcohol,  washed  in  several  waters,  stained  in  i  per  cent,  eosin 
in  alcohol,  again  washed  in  water  and  allowed  to  lie  in  water 
or  alcohol  till  no  more  red  is  apparent  to  the  naked  eye,  dehy- 
drated and  mounted  in  balsam.  The  erythrocytes  are  brilliant 
red  and  the  tissue  resembles  a  fine  injection  as  the  vessels 
are  everywhere  prominent;  eosinophile  cells  are  easily  found. 
The  eosin  can  be  put  in  the  clove  or  origanum  oil  used  for 
clearing,  but  better  results  are  obtained  as  above. 

Biondi-Heidenhain  method: 

Methyl   green,   saturated   aqueous 

solution,  50.5 

Orange,    saturated   aqueous    solu- 
tion, 1 00.0 
Acid    fuchsin,    saturated   aqueous 
solution,  20.0 
The  separate  solutions  stand  for  a  few  days  with  excess  of 

dye  before  mixing;  for  use  one  part  is  diluted  with  100  parts 
SO 


<HftillcJ  water.  A  drop  of  this  on  «  &hcr  paper  makes  a  spot 
wliidi  is  bluish-green  in  Ihe  nnddJe.  twigc  on  ihc  circumfa- 
eocc,  if  there  is  a  zone  of  red  exicnul  to  this  luo  mach  fncfastn 
it  prefcnc.  Harden  in  sublimate,  imbed  in  paraffin;  it  the  tis- 
Me  has  lain  long  in  alcohol,  wash  it  in  o.l  per  cenL  of  ac«tic 
acid  I  to  2  hours,  then  in  water. 

I  from  ilistilted  water  in  :     in  24  hours.  90  per  cent. 
I  I  to  2  minutes,  dehydrate       tidiy  in  absolnte  alcohol, 
xyM.  balsam. 

Kcatiag  nuclei  are  bltdsl  wn.  ivtdii^  nudet  and  frag- 
nieiited  leucocytes  are  d(  -een,  pbstna  and  fibrous 

tisme  arc  red.  erythrocytes  1  ^-rcd,  fibrin  red.  macni^ 

green.    Method  unreliable,  and  color   oon  lost  from  nticlei.    ~^| 

Van  Gieson's  method.  « 

Tissue  hardened  in  alcc^l,  formaliii,  snbfinule,  HnBer's 
fluid;  cut,  overstatned  in  Delafield's  hematoxylin,  well  washed; 
then  3  to  5  minutes  in: 

Saturated  aqueous  picric  acid,      150  cc 
Acid  fuchsin  solution,  3  cc. 

Wash  in  water  half  a  minute,  dehydrate,  oil,  babam.  Nuclei 
deep  brownish-red,  fibrous  tissue  and  hyalin  (of  epithelial  ori- 
gin) red,  muscle  cells  red,  remaining  dssne  yellow. 

E.  Bacteriological  Methodi. 

Sterilization. — Every  utensil,  test-tube,  knife  and  culture- 
vessel  must  be  free  of  bacteria,  or  the  results  obtained  cannot 
be  trusted.  To  obtain  this  required  cleanliness  two  methods  of 
sterilization  are  employed:  by  heat  and  by  chemical  solutions. 
Heat  is  applied  as  dry  or  as  moist  heat-  The  former  requires 
that  objects  to  be  sterilized  be  kept  at  a  temperature  above  100" 
C.  for  a  relatively  long  time,  and  as  the  power  of  penetration  of 
dry  heat  is  limiled.  the  method  is  reserved  for  glass  plates, 
'knives,  small  dishes  and  other  utensils  which  are  not  injured  by 
the  high  temperature.    The  articles  to  be  sterilized  are  placed 
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1  hot-air  oven  of  Swedish  iron,  double-walled,  with  a.  doublo  I 
door  and  a  bottom  of  heavy  copper,  and  kept  for  at  least  an 
hour  at  100°  to  150°  C,  or  even  180°  C.  Under  this  heat, 
supplied  bj-  Bunscn  burners,  the  copper  plates  which  form  the 
bottom  arc  apt  to  be  burnt  out  ui  time.  The  oven  should  be 
well  jacketed  with  thick  asbestos  to  lessen  the  radiation. 

Moist  heat  is  more  commonly  used  for  sterilization,  usuatlyl 
as  flowing  steam  1    its  power  of  penetration  is  greater,  and  it  I 
may  be  used  at  a  lower  temperature  than  dry  heal  with  lea 
damage  to  the  articles  in  the  oven.     By  an  arrangement  which^ 
supplies  Ihe  steam  under  extra  pressure,  the  penetration  and 
degree  of  heat  increase  with  good  results  where  clothes  and 
other  fabrics  require  to  be  treated.    In  the  laboratory  the  various 
fluids  and  solids  used  as  culture  media  would  be  ruined  if  steril- 
iied  at  Ihe  high  temperature  of  the  dry  method,  and  many  sporc^iB 
resist  the  dry,  while  they  succumb  readily  lo  the  moisi  heal. 

The  application  of  the  heat  varies  with  the  method.     Dry 
heat  is  always  continuously  applied  till  the  objects  are  sterilized. 
With  steam   the  fractional  method  is  more  often  used.     The 
principle  is  that  a  short  exposure  of  a  culture  medium  to  flow- 
ing steam  will  destroy  all  the  mature  bacteria  which  may  be 
present,  hut  perhaps  not  the  spores.    The  latter  are  given  time 
I    to  develop  at  ordinary  room  temperature,  and  the  medium  is  for 
I    the  second  time  exposed  to  steam  and  any  bacteria  which  may 
I    have  developed  in  the  interim  arc  destroyed ;    a  second  repeti- 
I    tion  is  usually  required,  and  in  some  cases  even  more.     The   1 
I    media  woidd  be  rendered  sterile  if  exposed  for  hours  at  the  samrj 
temperature,  and  the  spores  either  would  not  develop  or  would^ 
die  in  the  process,  but  the  medium,  being  composed  of  organic 
I    materials,  such  as  gelatin,  milk,  broth,  etc.,  would  be  rendered 
imfil  for  the  future  growth  of  bacteria  in  them,  hence  the  value 
I    nf  the  fractional  method,     The  custom  is  therefore  to  expose 
I    the  mtdia  lo  steam,  in  test-tubes  and  other  containers,  for  fifteen 
I   to  twenty  minutes,  on  three  succeeding  days,  at  about  Ihe  same 
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ril!»»M'*-^>»HiMMWtVWIw»a<>Maia<Maff<rtirin  for  hyginiic 
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V V*  uiMi  -.ttus  be  exposed  while  ihr  Ksq^cntore  is  rising, 

v-  .\  •■\\iiisvd  time  at  the  proper  degncw  awi  also  while  the 
>.'i\.t  .v\\»  •.-iwugh  to  permit  opening  it. 

V'>  iiM.-U  i»  the  laboratory  the  forms  of  stcaat  sterilizer  re- 
it'iii;>:v  the  original  oven  designed  by  Koch,  and  consist  of  a 
iiittut  •.vhixler,  the  lower  part  containing  a  rmmroir  tor  water 
^nii  u  protected  space  for  the  application  of  beat,  the  upper 
4111J  tar([er  poriion  being  double-walled  or  jacketed  with  feh 
Uir  the  prevention  of  radiation,  and  conuntinicating  freely  with 
the  WitliT  chamber  for  the  reception  of  the  steam.  Objects 
are  placed  in  the  upper  part,  tightly  covered,  beat  applied 
U:K>w,  and  steam  allowed  to  flow  through  the  apparatus  for  the 
deairrd  lime.  The  water  chamber  has  a  gauge  to  show  the 
sniouitt  of  water  present,  and  unless  the  supply  is  copious  the 
UiKoiii  may  burn  out.  An  Arnold  steam  steriliser  may  also 
bk!  i-iii|i|iiy>tl  for  ordinary  work. 

When  iho  sterilizer  has  a  tight-fitting  cover,  which  may  be 
liiTi-weil  tkiwn  so  that  no  steam  can  escape,  and  a  safety  val\-e 
im  lop  (i>r  coniri>i;  it  is  called  an  autoclave,  and  works  on  the 
uriih'iple  of  sicani  under  pressure,  as  above. 
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Knives,  forceps,  slides  and  platinum  loops  may  be  sterilized 
by  holding  them  for  a  short  time  in  the  flame  of  a  Bunsen 
burner. 

Chemical  sterilization  is  seldom  used  except  for  utensils,  as 
the  chemicals  would  injure  media  and  prevent  the  growth  of 
bacteria.  The  commonest  solutions  used  for  chemical  steriliza- 
tion, with  their  strengths,  may  be  seen  by  referring  to  Table  of 
Antiseptic  Solutions,  p.  314. 

These  fluids  act  by  forming  chemical  combinations  of  un- 
known constitution  with  the  substance  of  the  bacteria,  but  even 
corrosive  sublimate,  one  of  the  strongest,  may  not  kill  the  bac- 
teria, for  if  the  mercury  salt  is  removed  within  a  short  time  the 
germs  may  be  able  to  go  on  living. 

Culture  Media. — These  may  be  either  natural  or  artificial, 
fluid  or  solid: 


Natural  Media. 


Artificial  Media. 


Fluid 


Blood  serum,  Mixed  chemical  solutions. 

Hydrocele  and  ascitic  fluid,  Beef  and  other  broths. 
Urine,  Vegetable  infusions. 

^SS^t  uncooked. 
Milk. 


Natural  Media. 


Artificial  Media. 


SoUd 


Blood  serum,  coagulated,  Broth  or 

Potatoes,  Milk  with  a  solidifying 

Eggs,  cooked,  substance    added,    as 

Sterilized  organs.  Gelatin  or  agar. 


I.  Natural  Media.  Blood  Serum,  Fluid. — Blood  is  drawn 
from  a  healthy  animal  at  the  time  of  slaughtering  by  incising  a 
vessel  and  allowing  the  blood  to  pass  into  a  sterile  jar.  The 
latter  is  covered  and  put  in  a  cool  place  and  the  clot  allowed 
to  form,  a  sterile  glass  rod  gently  detaching  it  from  the  side  if 
necessary.  When  coagulation  is  complete  the  clear  serum  may 
be  siphoned  off  into  sterile  test-tubes  or  other  containers.    If 


3.  Shod  Sermm.  ^ofidL— S^Ikm  otf  Ae  xtHi  ii 
test-tabes,  a  few  cc  in  cadi,  laj  Aev  «  a  fc^ift:  aiorifaer, 
•hntcd,  and  raiae  the  tefcrHiire  to  8i»*'C  an*  k<^Mr;  Ae 
aenim  sets  and  is  dear  straw  color,  cfakaocM;  Ac  uAes  an 
dien  steriUxed  at  90*  C  n  atom  Umitf  mmMcs  a  ^,  Ane 
dajrs. 

Lofler's  semm  nnxtofe: 

Broth  with  1  per ceaL ^wae,    Xfait. 

Serum,  jpMla. 

Uix,  fin  tnbes,  raise  to  65*  C  n  hoar  a  ^  iar  tfeMe  di^iC  or 

sterilize  as  above ;  good  for  manf  kinds  of  bacteria,  eapedaWy 

diphtheria. 

3-  ^SS^  ">ay  be  sterilized  by  the  low  temperature  method  and 
a  small  hole  made  in  one  end  by  a  sterile  instnnnent,  inoculated 
through  the  opening  and  closed  with  wax  or  paraffin;  if  dipped 
in  paraffin  (here  is  less  evaporation  of  contents. 

4.  Milk,  deprived  of  its  cream  by  standing  in  a  cylindrical 
vessel  and  then  drawn  off  by  a  stopcock  at  the  bottom,  or 
"  separator  "  milk  from  butter  factories,  sometimes  is  useful,  as 
certain  bacteria  coagulate  it  or  peptonize  it;  with  a  little  litmus 
added  the  reaction  of  the  growing  bacteria  is  apparent  Test- 
tubes  are  charged  with  it  and  sterilized  in  steam  tiirec  days; 
care  and  thoroughness  especially  necessary  as  milk  when  de- 
livered is  usually  full  of  bacteria  and  their  growth  is  rapid. 

5.  Urine  may  be  occasionally  used,  as  also  hydrocele  and 
pleuritic  or  ascitic  fluid,  but  generally  the  ordinary  media  are 
quite  suliicient. 

6.  Potalnes  are  of  great  value  in  routine  laboratory  work. 
They  should  be  of  medium  size,  free  from  bruises  and  spots. 
Scrub  them  well  with  a  brush  and  ordinary  water,  then  with 
I  to  1,000  bichloride  solution,  rinse  in  sterile  water  and  sterilize 
in  steam  for  an  hour  for  three  days  or  in  the  autoclave  half  an 
hour.    Cat  across  with  a  sterilized  knife  they  may  be  inoculated 
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on  the  smooth  surface  and  the  bacteria  developed  in  the  ther- 
mostat, the  potato  lying  in  a  sterile  dish  with  a  cover.  Before 
sterilizing  a  series  of  semicylindrical  pieces  with  one  slanting 
side  may  be  cut,  these  slipped  into  test-tubes  with  a  few  drops 
of  water  and  sterilized  in  steam  by  either  method.  Other  vege- 
tables may  be  used,  as  carrots,  but  the  potato  is  sufficient.  It 
is  well  to  soak  the  cut  potato  in  several  changes  of  water,  or 
wash  it  with  a  weak  alkaline  solution,  for  its  own  reaction 
is  often  strongly  acid. 

7.  Various  organs  of  lower  animals  may  be  sterilized  and 
used  for  streak  cultures,  and  human  skin,  freshly  obtained  after 
death  and  treated  with  digestives  (pepsin,  pancreatin),  is  at 
times  useful.  Cat  kidneys  halved  and  sterilized  will  serve  for 
some  difficult  bacteria  (streptothrix). 

1.  Dunham's  peptone  solution. 

Pure  peptone,  lo  gm. 

Sodium  chloride,  5  gm. 

Distilled  water,  to  make  a  paste. 

Rub  well  in  a  mortar  and  afterward  dilute  to  1,000  cc,  boil 
and  filter,  sterilize;  it  is  ready  for  use  and  is  employed  to  test 
for  indol  in  growing  cultures. 

2.  Potato  Extract, — Rub  500  gm.  potato  with  500  cc.  distilled 
water,  decant,  dilute  to  1,000  cc,  add  40  gm.  glycerin;  good 
for  tubercle  bacilli. 

3.  Hay,  malt  and  other  vegetable  infusions  have  been  used 
for  particular  purposes  but  find  little  applicatian  in  ordinary 
bacteriological  work. 

4.  Beef  Broth;  Bouillon, — Of  all  fluid  media  this  is  the  com- 
monest and  most  useful.  It  is  made  by  soaking  lean  beef,  free 
from  gristle  or  fat  and  chopped  fine  in  a  mincing  machine,  half 
a  kilo  (about  one  pound)  in  1,000  cc.  water  12  hours;  squeeze 
the  meat  in  a  coarse  towel  and  filter  the  total  liquid  obtained. 
Add  sodium  chloride  10  gm.  and  peptone  5  gm.    T^%X  \^cyc  \^- 
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acttoo  knd  slightly  alkaliie  by  sodium  hydrate  solution,  lo  per 
cmt,  added  in  drops ;  litmus  will  do  for  the  test  but  phenol- 
phthalein  is  better,  i  gni,  dissolved  in  i.ooo  cc.  50  per  cent, 
alcohol.  To  use,  several  watch  glasses  are  arranged  in  series 
with  I  cc.  of  the  solution  in  each ;  a  drop  of  the  broth  is  added 
to  the  first,  more  sodium  solution  is  added  to  the  brolh  and 
another  drop  tested;  when  alkaline  the  test  solution  turns  rosy 
red.  At  this  point  salts  and  protcids  insoluble  in  alkaline 
■Dcdia  precipitate  and  broth  becomes  cloudy;  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  boil  and  filter  and  alkalize  again.  For  tubercle  bacilli 
6  per  cent,  glycerin  may  be  added  to  this  alkaline  bouillon. 
Various  bacteria  cloud  this  medium  or  form  a  film  on  the  sur- 
face or  change  ihe  reaction  or  fall  as  a  light  cloud  lo  the 
bottom.  To  use  in  a  solid  form,  glycerin  and  agar  are  added 
to  the  broth. 

5.  Beef  Peptone  Gelatin. — To  1,000  cc  cool  broth  add  in 
small  pieces  100  gm.  "  gold  leaf "  gelatin  (a  higher  per  cent 
is  used  in  hot  weather),  soak  twenty  minutes  or  till  well  swollen, 
dissolve  by  gentle  heat  on  a  water-bath,  remove  and  cool  to 
50°  C,  alkalize  with  great  care.  If  too  alkaline  it  will  not  set, 
correct  by  a  few  drops  of  5  per  cent,  acetic  acid,  the  reaction 
must  be  faintly  alkaline.  Now  mix  a  broken  e^,  shell  and  all, 
into  the  medium  and  boil  half  an  hour  over  a  flame  covered 
with  wire  gauze,  adding  water  as  it  evaporates.  The  flask  may 
simply  be  set  in  the  steam  sterilizer  and  boiled  till  clear.  Try 
it  by  putting  a  little  in  a  test-tube  and  repeatedly  boiling,  if 
still  clear  and  right  in  reaction,  filter  the  rest  Into  test-tubes, 
sterilize,  and  properly  cork  with  cotton.  It  is  perfectly  clear 
when  well  made  and  solid  below  22°  C.  Certain  bacteria  pro- 
duce a  proteolytic   ferment  which  liquefies  this  medium. 

6.  Beef  Peptone  Agar. — Small  pieces  of  agar,  10  gm.  in  all, 
are  added  to  1,000  cc.  cold  bouillon,  boiled  an  hour  with  fre- 
quent stirring,  water  added  as  required  and  the  whole  filtered. 
In  filtering  both  gelatin  and  agar  a  jacketed  filter  is  sometimes 
used,  kept  hot  by  a  Bunsen  burner,  but  this  entails  cra^oratioD 
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Ipd  thickening  of  the  medium  and  is  not  necessary  if  the  solo- 
I  is  |>crfci:t  and  if  a  little  is  added  at  a  lime  to  the  filter,  llie  J 
t  being  kept  hot  on  a  watcr-balh.    The  fluid  should  be  poured  I 
-efully  along  a  glass  rod  onto  the  side  of  a  properly  folded  1 
r  paper.    Gelaiin  must  not  be  boiled  too  long  or  it  will  not  f 
:  agar  may  be  boiled  indefinitely  but  may  stick  to  the  vessel. 
■  is  not  so  clear  as  gelatin  but  it  is  solid  below  42°  C.  and  i 
e  may  be  jiut  in  the  thermostat  at  body  temperature,  which  i 
I  optimum  for  many  bacteria.     \'arious  mixtures  may  be  cni- 
t'.Vt-*'!.  glycerin,   neutralized  urine,  glucose,   lactose,  etc.,   for 

rcial  purposes, 
[  Instead  of  beef  or  veal  for  these  media,  I-ieliig's  or  Armours 
Ktract  of  beef  may  be  used. 
I  To  Clean  and  Fill  Test-tubes.— Fasten  a  wad  of  cotton  i 
I  the  end  of  a  strong  glass  rod,  dip  in  nitric  acid  and  swab  | 

isidc  of  the  tube,  rinse  four  times  in  water,  drain,  s 
)i)cn  nearly  dry,  rinst  with  95  per  cent,  alcohol,  dry,  slcrilize. 
B^ug  the  tubes  with  cotton  and  sterilize  in  hot  air  at  150°  C. 
1  the  cotton  turns  brownish,  By  a  short  rubber  tul)e  connect 
I' filter  and  a  short  glass  tube,  a  pinch-cock  on  the  rubber  part ; 
nscrt  the  end  of  the  glass  lulie  pari  way  down  a  test-tulw  and  , 
Rleasc  the  pinch-cock  tilt  5-8  cc,  broth  or  other  medium 
t  the  lube,  shut  off,  re-apply  the  cotton  plug,  sterilize  three 
I  for  half  an  hour  in  steam.  The  fluid  must  not  touch 
im  of  the  lest-tulte  or  the  cork  will  stick.  Other  vessels, 
Irlciinicyer  flasks,  etc.,  may  be  treated  in  ihe  same  way.  If 
c  cotton  plugs  are  covered  with  tin  foil  while  in  the  sierilijcr 
n  does  not  condense  upon  ihcm :  covered  with  rubber 
taps  they  do  not  dry  out  on  long  keeping.  Having  prepared 
tubes  with  gelatin,  agar  and  scrum  allow  some  of  them  to  lie 
at  a  slant  so  that  when  set  they  will  present  a  broad  surface 

Er  inoculation:  others  are  kept  upright  for  slab  cultures.     If 
id   for  24  hours  nearly  horizontal  at  room  temperature  the 
latin  and  agar  stanls  will  not  slide  down  in  the  tubes.     If    , 
B  tubes  arc  wauled  for  ancrobic  cultures  thej  rciw&X  \it  ViA'U 
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5-  Exaurcfc  roU 
6.    MantEtDK  tlrofk 

( 1  >  The  &nt  is  aotdc  by  hdding  «  platinnin  wire,  fused  to 
Oiw  mhI  of  a  glass  rod.  in  Ihe  flame  till  it  glows.  With  this 
^tvTilv  wire,  whiih  may  W  straight  and  slightly  flattened  or 
liH*ii«l  at  iht  einl.  joint  01  the  material  to  be  studied  is  picked 
u(>.  the  cottmi  |>tiig  01  a  sierile  and  charged  tube  is  held  between 
tb*  fingers  of  the  left  hand  while  the  tube  itself  is  held  by  thumb 
and  first  finger,  the  loaded  needle  is  sunk  straight  to  the  bottom 
of  the  soliii  gelatin  or  agar  or  stirred  about  in  fluid  media.  The 
stab  must  l>e  straight  and  in  the  mid  axis  of  the  tube  and  the 
needle  should  not  Im-  allowed  to  touch  the  side.  The  cork  is 
replaceil.  Ihc  i)latintmi  wire  is  again  heated  in  the  flame.  Before 
and  after  rharging  ;i  tube  thus  the  cotton  plug  is  set  on  fire  for 
a  moment  and  the  oiH-ning  of  the  tube  passed  through  the  flame, 
to  destroy  chance  germs.  Such  a  tube  is  then  incubated  at 
room  teniperatiiri'  if  cmtaining  gelatin  or  in  the  thermostat  at 
constant  tempera  In  re  if  agar  or  serum  or  broth.  When  it  con- 
tains but  one  kind  of  niicrocirganism  and  its  brood  it  is  called 
a  pure  culture,  othcrwi.sc  it  is  a  mixed  or  contaminated  culture. 

(2).  Slant  surfaces  of  solid  media,  agar,  serum,  potatoes,  etc., 
are  inoculated  in  a  similar  way  by  drawing  the  chai^;ed  loop 
over  them. 

(3)  For  plate  cultures  small  squares  or  oblongs  of  glass  are 
sterilized  in  hot  air.  Three  tubes  of  gelatin  or  agar  are  melted 
and  kept  in  a  water-bath;    matter  to  be  studied  is  introduced 
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■  two  of  this  fluid  mediu 


vith 


c.  a  plaiinuni  loop 

1.  is  used  to  make  a  dilution  in  the  second  tube,  a  loop 
from  the  second  inoculates  the  third:  the  needle  flamed 
between  each  two.  The  tubes  are  marked  in  chalk  or  by  labels 
rith  the  dale,  kiiid  of  material,  and  a  number  for  each.  A 
plate  is  laid  on  a  larger  piece  of  glass  which  in  turn 
n  the  surface  of  cold  water  in  a  container,  the  melted 
maculated  medium  of  lube  No,  I  is  poured  carefully  on  it  and 
guided  with  a  glass  rod  so  that  it  sets  with  a  margin  of  clear 
glass  all  about  il  —  this  film  when  solid  again  presumably  con- 
tains many  and  probably  different  bacteria  scattered  singly  over 
tlir  plate,  and  where  they  arc  lodged  each  will  develop  into  a 
colony.  But  as  the  first  plate  usually  contains  altogether  loo 
many  cnlonies,  dihition  No.  2  makes  plate  No.  2  and  dilution 
No.  3  makes  plate  No.  3.  and  one  of  these  latter  will  contain 
so  few  colonies,  when  incubated,  that  diilfcrent  kinds  may  be 
ignixcd,  lifted  out  bodily  with  the  broad  ended  platinum 
and  used  to  make  a  pure  culture  in  a  new  tube.  When 
three  plates  are  poured  and  set  they  are  piled  one  on  the 
other.  No.  1  lowest,  each  separated  from  the  others  by  little 
glass  bridges,  and  the  whole  in  a  sterile  dish  with  a  cover,  and 
at  the  end  of  la— 24  hours  in  the  proper  temperature  they  are 
ready  for  examination. 

{4)   Such  plates  have  lieen  nearly  given  up  in  favor  of  sim- 
ilar cultures  in  the  Petri  dish,  a  shallow  glass  dish  with  a  cover. 
'liich  may  he  set  on  the  stage  of  a  microscope  and  exanuned 
Ithout  removing  the  cover  and  risking  contamination  by  mat- 
floating  in  the  air. 
(5)    Another  device  is  the  rolled  culture  or  Esmarch  luhe.    A 
it-tubc  of  melted  medium  is  inoculated,  laid  on  a  block  of  ice 
:he  stopped   end   but   little   higher   than    the   other,   and 
,ted,  slowly  at  first  then  rapidly.     The  film  sets  all  round 
inside  and  bacteria  develop  where  caught  and  the  unopened 
may  Iw  examined  by  a  magnifying  glass  or  the  low  powers 
the  microscope. 


IF, 
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(6)  The  hai^ng  drop  culture  ii  msde  bj  nslnc  pcrfectlj 
clean  hoUow-ground  slidcc;  a  ring  ii  made  vith  vaaclin  roand 
the  depresBion  in  the  slide;  a  corer-glaai  is  sterilized  and  laid 
on  a  wire  gauze  under  a  belljar.  In  the  middle  of  the  coTer- 
glass  a  drop  of  beef  broth  is  placed,  this  ia  inoculated  with  any 
desired  pure  culture,  the  platinum  needle  being  flamed  and 
allowed  to  cool  between  placing  tiie  drop  and  iootulating  it 
Afterward  the  cover-glass  is  carefully  rerened  over  the  ring 
of  vaselin,  slightly  pressed  to  shut  out  the  air,  and  the  prepara- 
tion set  away  in  a  moist  chamber  at  37"  C  to  incubate;  in 
13-24  hours  it  may  be  studied  with  the  higher  powers.  A  small 
ring  of  hard  robber  and  an  ordinary  slide  may  be  tued  instead 
of  the  hollow  slide. 

(7)  An  anerobic  culture  may  be  made  by  deeply  inoculating 
a  tube  more  than  half  full  of  solid  medium,  the  germs  develop- 
ing in  the  deeper  portion  away  from  the  air;  or  melted  paraffin 
may  be  poured  on  the  top  of  the  medium,  or  oil,  to  shut  out 
oxygen ;  or  a  stream  of  hydrogen  may  be  passed  into  the  tube 
and  the  glass  tube  by  which  it  enters  closed  by  a  flame. 

Inoculation  of  Animals. — Mice  may  be  inoculated  with  any 
pure  culture  or  suspected  material  by  cutting  a  small  pocket  in 
the  skin  just  over  the  root  of  the  tail,  after  clipping  the  hair 
close,  and  depositing  it  within  the  pocket  or  farther  from  the 
wound  along  the  back;  special  mouse  holders  are  sold  for  the 
purpose.  Or  a  hypodermic  syringe  carries  the  inoculated  broth 
culture  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  after  clipping  and  disinfect- 
ing the  skin  and  sterilizing  the  needle.  Rabbits,  guinea-pigs, 
pigeons  and  other  small  animals  may  be  used  similarly,  an  as- 
sistant holding  them  quiet  while  a  surface  of  skin  is  cleaned 
and  the  inoculation  practiced.  The  rabbit  is  often  inoculated 
through  the  posterior  branch  of  the  large  vein  of  the  ear, 
directly  into  the  circulation.  When  solid  pieces  of  tissue  are 
introduced  into  the  serous  cavities  of  animals  a  careful  surgical 
operation  must  be  done,  with  complete  asepsis,  and  the  wound 
carefully    closed   and   dressed.     After    inoculating   an    animal 
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note  and  record  at  regular  periods  its  temperature,  loss  of 
weight,  position  in  the  cage,  appetite,  diarrhea,  reaction  at  the 
site  of  inoculation,  etc.  After  the  death  of  the  animal  make 
the  post-mortem  immediately  and  if  delay  is  unavoidable  always 
note  in  the  record  the  exact  amount  of  time  elapsed.  Make 
the  external  inspection,  weigh,  fasten  on  a  sterile  board  with 
tacks  or  small  nails,  wash  the  whole  body  with  i-i,ooo  bichlo- 
ride and  rinse  this  off  with  sterile  water.  Apply  (while  still 
hot)  a  broad  bladed  knife  which  has  been  heated  red  to  the 
linea  alba  and  transversely  across  it,  open  through  the  charred 
lines,  the  skin  only,  and  reflect  and  tack  it  to  the  board.  The 
track  of  all  incisions  must  be  charred  superficially  in  this  way 
before  opening.  In  making  cultures  from  an  organ  a  scalpel 
is  reddened  in  the  flame,  laid  on  the  organ,  again  heated  and 
used  to  cut  through  the  char,  a  platinum  loop  passed  deep  into 
the  organ  through  the  cut  and  twisted  to  gather  some  of  the 
uncontaminated  cells  and  fluids,  and  this  is  inoculated  into  any 
desired  medium ;  instead  of  the  loop  the  spade  end  may  be  used. 
Cover-glass  preparations  should  be  made  at  the  same  time  from 
blood  and  exudates.  For  further  study  the  organs  may  be  cut 
out  with  sterile  scissors  and  dropped  into  95  per  cent,  alcohol  or 
3-5  per  cent,  formalin,  imbedded,  cut  and  stained.  A  careful 
record  of  the  autopsy  as  a  whole  and  of  the  organs  from  which 
smears  and  cultures  are  made  must  be  kept. 

Staining  Bacteria. 

A  few  of  the  basic  anilin  colors  are  employed  for  staining 
bacteria,  especially  methyl  and  gentian  violet,  mcthylen  blue, 
fuchsin,  and  Bismarck  brown.  They  are  kept  in  stock  solutions 
(saturated  alcoholic)  and  enough  is  taken  at  a  time  to  color  a 
50  cc.  bottle  of  distilled  water  so  that  the  neck  is  just  trans- 
parent, or  added  to  a  watch  glass  of  distilled  water  to  the  point 
when  the  fluid  becomes  too  dark  to  see  through;  in  such 
strengths  these  dyes  will  stain  nearly  all  forms  of  bacltt\^\  xYi^ 
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thin  solutions  are  good  for  about  two  wedo.  To  sadi  aoltitioiis 
certain  mordants  are  added  to  increase  the  power  of  the  staining 
agent,  and  alkalis,  carbolic  acid,  anilin,  and  ammnnimn  carbon- 
ate are  the  commonest 

1.    l^ffler*s  Methylen  Bfue: 

Concentrated    alcoholic    methy- 
len blue,  J0.00 
0.01    per    cent    potassium    hy- 
drate solution,                               loaoo 

This  stains  quickly,  5-10  minutes,  and  is  fairly  durable;  for 
organisms  hard  to  stain  the  potassium  may  be  raised  to  1.0  per 
cem. 

J.    Anilin  gentian  violet: 

Anilin  oil.  10  parts. 

Uisiillcil  water,  100  parts. 

Shake   thoroughly   till   milky,    let   stand,    filter   through 
nuusit  filter,  then  add 

I'oneentraied    alcoholic    solution 

gentian  violet.  10  cc. 

Alcohol  (for  preservative),  10  cc. 

This  jjives  ginxl  results  hut  is  not  very  durable,  requiring  re- 
newal aK>ut  everv  ten  davs.  It  is  best  to  make  the  stain 
freshly  in  small  quantities  as  needed. 

3.    C'arlH>lic  tuohsin  mixture: 

Fuchsin    (basic),  l.oo 

Alcv^hol  (absolute),  10.00 

Mix.  then  ackl 

5    per    cent,    solution    carbolic 

acid.  100.00 

This  is  verv  satisfactorv  for  nianv  kinds  of  bacteria,  and  one 
of  the  l>est  for  rapid  diagnosis  of  tubercle  bacilli,  the  prepara- 
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tion  being  gently  heated  in  this  stain  till  steam  appears,  washed, 
excess  of  color  removed  by  acid  alcohol,  examined  in  water 
or  dried  and  mounted. 

4.    Carbolic  methylen  blue: 

Methylen  blue,  1.5 

Alcohol   (absolute),  lo.oo 

5  per  cent,  carbolic  acid,  loo.oo 

To  differentiate,  by  removing  excess  of  stain,  or  decolorizing 
certain  forms  while  others  remain  colored,  the  usual  fluids  are: 

Alcohol,  70-90  per  cent. 

Anilin,  with  or  without  xylol  added. 

Alcoholic  solution  of  acid  anilin  dyes,  fluorescein,  tro- 

paolin,  eosin. 
Acetic  acid  (0.5  to  i  per  cent.)  in  water. 
Iodine-iodide  of  potassium  solution. 
Picric  acid  in  watery  or  alcoholic  solution,  usually  weak. 
Mineral  acids  in  water  or  alcohol  (1-25  per  cent.). 

The  first  four  act  gently  and  leave  nuclei  and  bacteria  colored, 
removing  the  stain  from  fibrin,  mucus,  cell  plasm  and  basement 
substance;    the  others  act  more  strongly. 

Cover-glass  Preparations. — With  a  sterile  platinum  loop 
a  small  drop  of  the  material  to  be  examined  (for  fluids  use  the 
centrifuge  and  take  a  little  of  the  sediment)  is  put  upon  a  clean 
cover-glass  and  gently  spread  in  a  uniform  layer;  or  two  cover- 
glasses  are  applied  to  each  other  with  the  material  between  and 
gently  slid  apart.  Dry  in  air  with  protection  from  falling  dust, 
or  gently  over  a  Bunsen  burner;  if  the  latter,  holding  the 
cover-glass  (smeared  side  up)  in  a  forceps,  describe  with  it  a 
perpendicular  circle  of  about  half  a  meter  diameter,  a  portion 
of  the  downward  arc  passing  evenly  through  the  flame,  contact 
lasting  about  a  second,  repeat  twice.  The  best  forceps  Is  one 
which  opens  only  on  firm  pressure,  holding  the  cover-glass 
without  effort  on  the  part  of  the  user.    The  heat  fixes  the  albu- 
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minous  matter  and  the  preparation  may  be  stained  without  fear 
of  washing  it  off.  The  stain  is  dropped  on  the  smeared  side 
from  a  pipette  and  if  haste  is  necessary  its  action  is  quickened 
over  the  flame;  then  dried  and  mounted  in  xylol  balsam.  Or 
with  a  little  practice,  the  cover-glass  may  be  floated  on  the 
surface  of  a  staining  solution  and  left  there  several  hours. 
Lofflcr's  bhie  is  allowed  to  act  in  the  former  case  0.5  to  2  min- 
utes, methylen-bkie  3  to  5  minutes;  after  gentian  violet  and 
fuchsin,  wash  in  acetic  acid  water  (i  to  300),  then  in  water, 
dry  in  air,  mount.  Preparations  with  methylen-blue  may  be 
(iecolorizcd  in  equal  parts  of  water  and  concentrated  solution 
of  carbonate  of  potassium,  only  the  bacteria  retaining  the  stain. 
After  washing,  a  different  stain,  as  Bismarck  brown,  may  be 
used  for  the  tissue  elements. 

5.    Gram's  Method. 

Cover-glass  fixed  and  stained  in  gentian  violet  3  min- 
utes. 

Put  for  I  to  2  minutes  in  — 

Iodine,  l.O 

Potassium  iodide,  2.0 

Water,  300.0 

Decolorize  in  alcohol  till  grayish-yellow,  dry  and  mount: 
for  double  staining,  after  the  alcohol  use  Bismarck 
brown,  wash  in  alcohol,  mount.  Acid  added  to  the  alco- 
hol hastens  its  action  and  prevents  precipitation ;  3  per 
cent.  IICl  or  10  to  20  per  cent,  acetic.  The  preparation 
comes  out  of  iodine  solution  into  pure  alcohol,  then 
into  the  acid  alcohol,  again  into  pure  alcohol,  and  double 
stained  as  before,  though  Bismarck  brown  does  not  do  so 
well. 

This  method  stains  nuclei,  bacteria  (with  exceptions),  homy 
epithelium,  mast  cell  granulations.  For  ^  SCCOnd  stain  the  fol- 
lowing is  recommended; 
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Fuchsin, 

Carbolic  acid,  glacial. 


1.0 
SO 


Rub  together  till  the  acid  is  dissolved,  add  while  steadily 
rubbing. 

Glycerin,  50.0 

Distilled  water,  loo.o 

To  use,  dilute  with  water  to  a  tenth,  stain  i  minute,  with 
gentle  heat,  wash  carefully  in  water. 


The  following  bacteria  are 

Stained  by  Gram's  Method. 
Actinomycosis, 
Anthrax  bacillus, 
Diplococcus  pneumoniae. 
Diphtheria  bacillus. 
Leprosy  bacillus. 
Micrococcus  tetragenus, 
Oidium  albicans, 
Rhinoscleroma  bacillus, 
Staphylococcus  pyogenes  (all  forms). 
Streptococcus  erysipelatis, 
Streptococcus  pyogenes. 
Tetanus  bacillus, 
Tubercle  bacillus. 
Many  saprophytes. 


Not  Stained  by  Gram's 

Method, 
Cholera  asiatica  spirillum, 
Coli  communis  bacillus, 
Glanders  bacillus, 
Gonorrheal  diplococcus. 
Influenza  bacillus. 
Malignant  edema  bacillus. 
Plague  bacillus, 
Pneumonia  bacillus, 
Pyocyaneus  bacillus, 
Relapsing  fever  spirochete, 
Typhoid  fever  bacillus, 


To  Stain  Spores. — i.    Mtiller's  method. 

Cover-glass  preparation,  dry  in  air,  fix  in  flame. 

Float  5  seconds  to  10  minutes  on  5  per  cent,  chromic 

acid  in  water ;  each  kind  must  be  tested,  anthrax 

and  tetanus  require  2  minutes. 

Wash  in  water. 
21 
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Stain  with  anilin  fuchsin  or  carbolic  fuchsin   i   minute 
with  heat. 

Decolorize  s  seconds  in  5  per  cent,  sulphuric  aciA 

Wash  in  water. 

Stain  in  aqueous  met hylen -blue  3  minutes. 

Wash  in  water,  dry.  nnunt. 
a.  Make  cover-glass  preparaiion,  float  on  it  a  layer  of  Lof- 
fler's  alkaline  methylen-blue.  hold  over  a  gas  flame  and  boil, 
retnore  for  a  few  minutes  and  then  heat  again,  wash  in  water, 
dip  in  95  per  cent,  alcohol  with  0.3  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid 
five  or  six  times,  wash  in  water,  stain  8— id  seconds  in  anilin 
water  fuchsin;  if  successful  the  spores  are  blue  and  the  other 
elements  red. 

3.  Or  the  cover-glass  may  be  floated  on  the  surface  of  car- 
bolic fuchsin  in  a  watch  glass,  this  heated  to  boiling  over  flame 
and  cooled  a  little,  again  heated  and  cooled  a  few  times;  allowed 
to  stand  five  minutes ;  placed  without  washing  and  charged  side 
up  in  3  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid  alcohol  and  tilted  back  and 
forth  one  minute,  double  stained  with  methylen-blue ;  the  spores 
are  red  and  the  other  elements  blue. 

To  Stain  Flagella.  i  Bunge's  Uelkod.— Trypan  a  sat- 
urated solution  of  tannin  and  a  solution  of  1-30  liq.  ferri  sesqui- 
chlor.  in  distilled  water ;  to  3  parts  tannin  add  i  part  iron  solu- 
tion; to  10  cc.  of  this  add  1  cc.  concentrated  watery  fuchsin 
solution  —  the  mordant  should  be  exposed  to  the  air  two  or 
three  weeks  before  using.  After  preparing  a  cover-glass  with 
a  dilute  drop  of  culture,  drying  in  air  and  fixing  in  the  flame, 
the  mordant  is  used  cold  for  five  minutes  and  then  gently  heated 
a  long  way  above  a  gas  flame ;  wash  in  water,  dry,  stain  slightly 
with  carbolic  fuchsin  and  examine. 

2.  A  small  drop  of  broth  cuhure  of  a  flagellated  organism, 
as  typhoid,  is  mixed  with  I  cc.  distilled  water.  A  drop  of  this 
is  dried  on  a  perfectly  clean  slide,  high  above  a  flame.    A  few 
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drops  of  night  blue  solution  are  allowed  to  act  8~io  min.,  and 
then  washed  off  with  water.  Stain  one  half  minute  in  anilin 
gentian  violet,  wash  and  dry.    Solutions  required : 

a. 


Tannic  acid, 

I.O 

Potassium  alum, 

I.O 

Distilled  water, 

40.0 

Night   blue,   dry, 

0.5 

95%  alcohol. 

20.0 

b. 


a  and  b  are  mixed  just  before  using  and  filtered  onto  the  slide. 
Other  methods  are  more  complicated;  see  Loffler's  and  Van 
Ermengen's  in  standard  text-books. 

To  Stain  Capsules. — Prepare  cover-glass,  float  a  layer  of 
glacial  acetic  acid  on  it  and  at  once  pour  it  off,  drop  on  gentian- 
violet  anilin  water  solution  and  pour  off,  another  dash  of 
stain,  again  poured  off;  wash  in  sodium  chloride  solution  0.7- 
1.5  or  2  per  cent,  (the  right  strength  can  be  told  only  after 
experiment). 

For  Staining  sections  of  tissue  to  show  bacteria,  very 
small  and  thin  pieces  must  be  hardened  in  sublimate,  formalin, 
or  absolute  alcohol;  imbedded  in  paraffin;  the  sections  stained 
by  one  of  the  dyes  or  mixtures  given,  but  for  twice  or  three 
times  as  long,  perhaps  with  the  assistance  of  heat  (27-40°  C.)- 
To  differentiate,  water  with  or  without  acid,  anilin  and  alcohol 
are  used,  and  also  Gram's  method;  dehydrate  in  absolute  al- 
cohol, clear  in  xylol,  mount  in  xylol  balsam.  Counter-staining 
is  often  desirable. 


CHAPTER    iklL 
TABLES  AND  STAT^iTtCS. 


The  Metric  l7^tm|. 


lo,ooo=mynameter 

I  ,ooo=kiIonieter 

loos^hektometcr      io,ooo=myriagrain 

iO=dekaineter  i  ,ooo=kilograni*^ 

IOMETER  loo^hektogram 

.1     =^eeimeter  iO=dekagTam 

.01  =centiraeter'=     i=^^iiam 

.00 1  ^nni  11)  meter  .i     =decigram 

.01  centigram 

.ooi^miilligram' 

Equivalent  Values, 


LnxL 


tygy=fcil<ditCT 
''fpx  htlttolhu 
iW^lekaliter 

1=I,1TEB 

.1     =K]eciliter 

.oi  =^enti  liter 

nil  til  iter 


I  meter,  39-37  inches,  i  grain, 

I  centimeteFj  J  inch  (0.4).  i  mtnim, 

I  hier,  1 .05  quarts,  2. 1 1  pints,  i  drachm, 

I  gram,  or(in  most  cases)  >  >  "-"'- 

I  cubic  centimeter,  j      •''^^  °    ' 

I  milligram,  ^  (0.015)  gr- 

I  kilogram,  |  2.2  pounds  avoirdupois. 

"  I  2.7  pounds  troy. 

I  millimeter,  ^  inch  {0.039). 


To  convert  grains  into  milligram 


0.065  gm- 
0.06  cc. 
3.96  gm. 
31.68  gm. 
01.,  glycerin,  37.00  gm. 


lultiply  by  6479. 
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Thermometers. 

To  change  Fahrenheit  degrees  to  Centigrade: 
Subtract  32,  multiply  by  5,  divide  by  9 :  thus 
Normal  human  temperature,  98.6**  F.,  equals  37**  C,  for 

98.6  —  32  =  66.6  X  S  =  3330  -^  9  =  37- 

To  change  Centigrade  degrees  to  Fahrenheit: 
Multiply  by  9,  divide  by  5,  add  32:  thus 
Fever  temperature,  40°  C,  equals  104°  F.,  for 

40  X  9  =  360  -f-  5  =  72  +  32  =  104 


Relative  Length  of  Body  Parts. 


The  Body  taken  as  i  .000. 


Body 1 ,000 

Trunk, 306.9 

Upper  extremity 501.75 

Lower  extremity, 570.3 

Head  and  Neck 122.7 


The  Hand 

taken  as 

unity. 


8.50 

a. 59 
4.36 

4.8s 
1.043 


Actual  and  Relative  Weights. 


ActiAl 
Kilo. 


64.00 
29.63 

3.77 
II. 14 

4.56 


Hand  as 
unity. 


118.46 
54.845 
6.983 
ao.6a 

8.44 


Example, — If  the  hand  alone  should  be  found,  the  probable 
height  of  the  person  from  whom  it  came  would  be  8.5  times  the 
length  of  the  hand  from  wrist  joint  to  tip  of  middle  finger,  and 
the  weight  would  approach  the  weight  of  the  hand  multiplied 
by  118.46:  should  the  headless  and  limbless  trunk  be  studied 
the  total  height  would  be  the  excess  over  the  trunk  percentage, 
as  above,  added  to  the  length  of  the  same,  and  the  weight  would 
l)e  found  in  a  similar  way  or  by  rule  of  three.  An  upper  ex- 
tremity measuring  29  inches  would  be  4.26  times  the  hand; 
dividing  the  former  by  the  latter  would  give  the  hand  as  6.8 
inches  long;  the  total  height  would  be  8.5  times  this,  or  5,78  ft. 

These  tables,  compiled  in  Germany,  are  not  wholly  accurate 
for  the  mixed  population  of  the  United  States. 
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The  Adult  Skeleton. — Average  Total  Weight  9,814  gm. 


Lonsth  ia  Cm. 

Hair. 

Pcmtk  . 

<6i.i;j 

Ghvfek 

Ukw.* „ 

JO 

OoUrlipDt 

.» 

nw. 

* 

Anitl>  belvn. 

d  ruck  of  femur  ■■»!  dwft 

l,2-,,f 

Pelvic  Diametehs,  Inlet, 
Male. 
Conjugate,  10.8 

Oblique,    -  12.2 

Transverse,  12.8 

Circumference,  40,6 

New-born  Child's  Head,  Diameters. 
Fronto-occipital,  11.73 

Biparietal,  9.25 

Bitemporal  8.00 

Mento-occipital,  12.5 

Circumference,  34.5 

The  Average  Adult  Organs. 


Female. 
11.6 
12.9 




Weisht  in  Gm. 

Weiaht  (uiumed  u 

Proportion 

to  the  New-born 

l<6.iK..  male,  ijyn) 

a«  Unity. 

Br»Ln 

-.430 

l."4 

3.>6 

j.j6 

Lung.  R 

45S 

H«rt 

300 

3«0 

046 

u  J4 

Liver 

Kidneys 

Spleen 

i6j 

SmaU  inhatine 

Puiereai. 

89.  t 

Total  weight. 

.i.j6 

Specific    gravity    of    normal    adult    cadaver  O.9313. 
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Dimensions  of  Certain  Organs  in  mm. 


Organ. 

New-bom 

Adult. 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Len^h. 

Breadth. 

Liver 

Gall-bladder.. 

Pancreas - 

Spleen 

Thymus 

Kidney 

Ureter 

1x5 
3a 
54 
40 

54-83 
45 

88 

20 
18 

a7-4i 
27 

320 
80-1  xo 
190-220 

120 

108-114 
320-340 

190-210 

34 
40 

75 
54-63 

Length  op  Alimentary  Canal  in  cm. 


New-bom. 

Adult. 

Incisor  teeth  to  cricoid  cartilage 

Incisor  teeth  to  cardiac  opening 

7 

17 

4-5 

260-350 

42-48 

14.8 

AO 

Small  intestine 

27-32 

5.650 

160 

Capacity  in  cc.  of 

Stomach,  during  life, 
post  mortem, 
Small   intestine, 
Colon, 

Urinary  bladder,  up  to 
Gall-bladder, 

Corresponding  to 

Bile,  in  g^ams, 


1,600-1,700 

2,900 

6,200 

4,850 

400 

33-35 


33.5.-37 


Skull:  adult  male,  1,500;  female,  1,300 


Dimensions  of  the  Uterus. 


Virgin. 

End  of  Pregnancy. 

Length « 

74-81  mm. 

320  mm. 

Breadth - 

34-45 

270 

Capacity ~» . 

3.5-5.0  cc 

4,960- •; ,000  cc. 

33-41  gm. 

700  gm 

Placenta,  average  weight  500-790  gm.,  usually  75  gm.  heavier 
with  boys  than  with  girls. 


^^H 
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Total  bodily  surface,  about  1.75  square  meters.     Pressure  of 
atmosphere  upon  this  surface: 

At   sea   level,                                                       18.000  Kilo. 
1,000  feet  or  363.6  meters  above  sea  level,  15.860 
At  5.DO0  feet.                                                        9.600 

The  Heart— About  the  Size  of  the  Individual's  Fist 

Bmply. 

Slighlly  Ditlcnded. 

At  Binh. 

l-n«th 

TWrtm™ 

a.s 

'll 

J.6 

lUk. 

Penule. 

I 

Weiehl  in  gm 

Proport'n  to  totmL 

i:i6« 

iSi-joa 

...     ^ 

Diameters  of 

Cardiac  Orifices 

IN    CU. 

M«k. 

Pfln.le. 

i.S 

The  taller  the  individual   the  heavier  the  heart,   and  the 
larger  the  diameters  of  valve  openings. 


Greatest  Thickness  of  Walls  of  Chambers  in  cm. 

Uik. 

P«n«le. 

o!e 

04 

Male.  Female,    New-bom. 

Total  capacity,  320-380  cc.        256-320  cc,        20.6 


Circumference 

OF  Main  Vessels 

IN    MM. 

Adult, 

At  Birth. 

10-16 

AbdomirnlAnrlBatbifurcalLon... 

DIMENSIONS   OP   THE    NERVOUS   ORGANS. 
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Daily  work  of  heart,  20,000  kilogram-meters :  the  kgm.  equals 
one  kilo  lifted  one  meter,  or  2.2  pounds  a  little  over  a  yard  and 
three  inches. 
Total  blood  in  adult  4.5-5  ^^^o,  equals  about  1/13  body  weight. 
Average  blood-pressure  in  large  vessels: 

New-bom,  in  mm.  of  mercury. 

At  14  years,  171 

Adult,  200 

Time  of  circulation  (adult  weighing  63  kilo,  pulse  beat  72) 
22  seconds,  or  about  while  the  heart  beats  26—28  times. 

Dimensions  of  Red  Blood  Cell. 
Average  greatest  diameter,         7-74/* 
Thickness   of  edge,  1.9 

Thickness  of  middle,  0.99 

Superficies,  128  sq.M 


Blood  Cells  in  Cubic  mm. 


Adult. 

Male. 

Female. 

Red  Cells ^ ^ 

White  Cells 

S.azi.ooo 
6,000 
1:830 

4.886,000 
6.  coo 

Proportion  of  Red  to  White 

1:750 

Adult. 
Average  time  required  for  coagulation,    9.28  min. 

Nervous  System. 


New-born. 
18.0  min. 


Brain,  average  weight  in  gin 

specific  gravity ~~.... 

breadth  of  convolutions  ir 
mm. .^^„ 

depth  of  fissures. — ....^ 

thickness  of  cortex 

Cord,    average  length  in  cm.^ 

average  weight  in  gm 

number  of  spinal  nerves. . 

depth  of  anterior  fissure 
in  mm 

depth  of  posterior  fissvrc 

in  mm 

Length  of  spinal  column  in  cm — 

about  2-5  the  height. 


Male. 


1358 
1.0386 

5-17 

ia-23 

3.94-a.9i 

44  8 

30.  IS 

31  (rarely  3a) 

a-4 

4-6 
69-70 


Female. 


i.a3S 


41.7 


66-69 


ANTISEPTIC  SOLUTIONS. 

^^ 

'jTisEPTic  Solutions  whic 

H  Inuibit  the  Gaowra 

OP  Bactkhia. 

^_ 

AJu^.                                 1   por.  ,c 

.      »>  -.-. 

-r     ■ 

«.«<H. 

IforLc  Kid, 

1*1 

^^H 

Calcium   chloridf. 

IS 

^^H 

Calcium  hypochlorile. 

■  .MK. 

^^1 

Crbolic   «Hd. 

Chlpml    hTdmle. 

><>7 

^^^1 

Corpcr  .ulphme. 

a.a« 

^^H 

Iron   ■ulph.tr. 

»S.<H« 

^^^H 

10.000 

^^^H 

WJ»0* 

^^^H 

Mercuric  iodidt. 

40.000 

■• 

10 

" 

Poluiium    iodide. 

10 

■* 

JOO 

" 

Quinine   lulphMc, 

8oo 

" 

Silver  mtme. 

Sodium   boTBle. 

14 

■' 

Sodium  chloride. 

6 

•• 

Zinc  chloride. 

;oo 

- 

Zinc  •ulphiie. 

10 

*■ 

PART  IL— SPECIAL  PATHOLOGY. 


CHAPTER    XII  L 
CIRCULATORY  SYSTEM.      I.   THE  HEART. 


Malformations. — Two  sources  of  anomalous  formation  are 
known,  either  inhibition  of  normal  development  or  disease 
during  fetal  life. 

The  heart  is  at  first  a  straight  line,  with  the  primitive  aorta 
at  its  anterior  (or  superior)  end  and  the  omphalo-mesenteric 
veins  at  the  posterior  (or  inferior).  Its  rate  of  growth  exceeds 
that  of  the  cavity  in  which  it  lies,  and  hence  it  early  becomes 
twisted,  so  that  the  arterial  end  lies  superficial  to  the  venous. 
Further  twisting  and  development  lead  to  the  formation  of  the 
auricles  from  the  deeper  limb  of  the  tube,  the  beginning  of  the 
g^eat  arteries  from  the  superficial  limb,  and  the  ventricles  from 
the  middle  of  the  bow  joining  the  two  limbs.  The  tube  is  made 
up  of  an  inner  endothelial  portion  and  an  outer  muscular. 
Septa  between  auricles  and  ventricles  begin  to  appear  (fourth 
week)  as  folds,  which  meet  and  become  continuous,  earlier 
in  the  auricles.  In  the  primitive  aorta  a  spirally  twisted 
septum  divides  the  vessel  into  two  more  or  less  triangular  blood 
channels.  By  the  seventh  week  this  division  of  heart  and  ves- 
sels is  about  complete. 

Commonest  among  anomalies  by  defect  are  imperfect  septa 
and  malformed  vessels.  The  entire  heart  may  be  lacking  or 
rudimentary,  or  divided  into  only  two  chambers  (fish  type),  or 
there  may  be  one  ventricle  and  two  imperfect  auricles  (reptilian 
type),  or  either  septum  between  the  two  sides  of  the  heart  may 
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be  imperfect,  with  ui  nndivided  tnmctis  wteriotnt,  or  there  may 
be  atresia  or  itenoBts  of  either  aorta  or  puhnonarr  artery,  die 
latter  more  commonly  affected.  StCDoau  of  the  puhnonary.  like 
periiitence  of  the  interauricular  openii^,  caoiea  extreme  cy*- 
nosia,  although  not  incompatible  with  life,  but  in  the  fbnner 
case  the  morbnt  eemleni  is  due  to  general  venoiu  itans,  while 
in  the  latter  it  ia  cuued  by  mixture  of  venoos  with  arterial 
blood  and  may  not  be  very  marlccd.  Narrow  slit-Iikc  cowioiuni- 
calions  between  the  auricles  arc  far  conuDoner  than  generally 
supposed  and  may  give  no  sympbxna  (as-yi  per  cenL  of  all 
bodies  examined).  Lastly,  the  heart,  or  great  vends,  or  both, 
niay  be  transposed,  and  the  abdominal  ot^ana  may  or  may  not 
iihow  similar  misplacement  (situs  inversus  partialis  and  toUlis). 
Tile  ductus  arteriosus  (d.  Botalli)  may  dose  too  soon,  from 
Mcnnsis  of  the  pulmonary,  or  may  persist  and  is  then  usually 
■itsociated  with  septum  defects;  the  persistence,  if  the  only 
anomaly  present,  may  depend  upon  imperfect  filling  of  the 
hmifs,  irregular  course  or  unusual  diameter  of  the  vessel.  The 
cusps  of  the  pulmonary  and  aortic  valves  may  be  increased 
or  diminished  by  one.  Imperfect  development  of  the  anterior 
thoracic  wall  or  the  diaphragm  may  lead  to  ectopia  cordis 
though  the  heart  iiself  is  normally  developed. 

Disordered  Circulation  in  Heart  and  Great  Vessels. 

Cardiac  Thrombosis. —  Cause  as  for  thrombosis  elsewhere, 
slow  liloo<l  .stream,  loss  of  endothelium  and  roughened  surfaces. 
The  first  applies  especially  where  there  are  natural  or  patho- 
logical sinuses  or  trabecul.-e  which  direct  the  stream,  as  in 
the  appendix  auricula;,  between  papilary  muscles,  and  in  an- 
eurysms; the  other  causes  especially  with  inflammation  (endo- 
carditis). Thrombi  are  found  more  often  in  the  right  side, 
in  the  auricles  and  apices  of  the  ventricles;  it  between  papillary 
muscles  they  show  root-like  processes.  If  recent  they  may  be 
ioo,sely  attached  as  a  yellowish-white  film,  if  older  they  become 
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firmly  fixed  (organized),  ihe  freshest  slill  conlain  red  cells  and 
blood  |>igment.  They  form  by  ihe  collection  of  leucocytes  where 
Ihe  blood  stream  is  slow,  then  Llood  plates  collect,  fibrin  is  de- 
posited and  the  color  is  white,  or  streaked  with  red  cells  and 
ihcir  pigment.  These  elements,  especially  the  white  cells,  de- 
generate and  the  thrombus  may  be  washed  away,  or  within 
the  thrombus  a  cavity  may  form  filled  with  puriform  fluid. 
In  the  last  hours  of  cachetic  patients  such  thrombi  form  rapidly 
and  reach  a  large  size;  Ihcy  may  1«  polypoid  and  fragments 
may  break  off  and  form  emboli.  In  endocarditis  small  firm 
white  thrombi  are  often  found  as  vegetations  on  valves, 
cially  in  verrucous  endocarditis. 

The  results  of  cardiac  thrombosis  arc  mechanical  interference  ^ 

ilh  the  heart's  action,  narrowing  of  lumina  and  impediment 

to  (he  circulation,  embolism  of  distant  arteries,  abscess  and  per- 

I  foralinn  of  the  heart  wall  when  the  thrombus  contains  bacteria. 

loftening  or  organization  or  cakilicaiion  of  the  thrombus  itself 

cur.  and  the  latter  forms  a  cardiolith. 

DlBOrders  of  the   Coronary  Arteries.— Protected  by  Ihe 

rcusps  (if  ihc  aortic  valve,  cmliolisni  seldom  occnrs.    Thrombosis 

non  late  in  life  and  may  be  the  cause  of  sudden  death. 

I  Such  thrombi  form  usually  where  the  lumen  is  already  nar- 

Fdwm]  by  sclerotic  and  atheromatous  changes,  and  ihe  symptoms 

[  this  condition,  cardiac  palpitation,  arhythmic  and  intermit- 

t  pulse,  angina  pectoris,  often  precede  the  fatal  termination 

r  a  pcriotl  of  months.    If  the  thrombus  forms  very  slowly  a 

totlaternl  circulation  may  prevent  serious  s)imptoms  till  some 

(Uuscular  or  emotional  crisis  ends  in  sudden  death.     Although 

Uiastomoses  occur  between  certain  branches  of  the  coronary 

rterics.  these  are  so  undeveloped  that  the  vessels  may  be  con- 

triered  as  end  arteries  through  most  of  their  distribution.     At 

■  origin    from  the  aorta   the  coronary   arteries  arc  often 

nrrowed  by  atheromatous  plates  in  the  aorta  and  siicli  stenosis 

Bay  be  found  even  in  young  persons.     Up  to  a  certain  degree  J 

e  heart  is  tolerant  of  this  condition,  but  as  its  nutrition  suifers  J 
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ill  proportion  to  the  stenosis,  sudden  cessation  of  function  may 
occur  at  any  time.  Infarcts  may  occur  and  lead  to  rupture  of 
the  heart  muscle,  or  such  infarcts  may  be  replaced  by  fibrous 
tissue  and  leave  depressed  and  firm  scars.  The  part  affected 
may  bulge  from  the  intracardiac  pressure,  causing  chronic 
aneurysm,  and  as  the  left  coronary  is  most  commonly  aifected 
such  changes  arc  usually  in  the  left  ventricle. 

Embolism  of  the  smaller  divisions  of  the  coronarles  is  usually 
found  after  ulcerative  changes  in  the  aortic  cusps,  or  at  times 
in  pyemia,  and  the  heart  muscle  then  contains  one  or  many 
small  abscesses. 

When  some  of  the  coronary  subdivisions  are  the  seat  of  ob- 
literating arteritis  the  myocardium  presents  many  areas  of 
fibrous  replacemcni  (disseminated  fihroiis  myocardiii.s). 

Cardiac  infarcts  of  large  extent  are  usually  found  near  the 
apex  of  the  left  ventricle,  either  anterior  or  posterior,  and  may 
involve  the  septum  also.  The  part  is  pale  yellow,  dry  and  of 
firm  consistence  at  first,  afterward  softer,  at  times  laminated 
with  alternate  healthy  and  necrosed  muscle.  Under  the  micro- 
scope there  are  absence  of  striation,  granular  changes  in  the 
muscle  cells,  loss  of  staining  power,  hyaline  degeneration  in 
the  capillaries,  fatty  degeneration,  perhaps  pigment  and  begin- 
ing  limitation  by  fibrous  hyperplasia.  Such  areas  of  anemic 
necrosis  may  dilate  or  rupture  into  the  pericardium.  If  the 
dilatation  is  rapid  without  fibrous  repair  in  the  neighborhood 
it  is  called  acute  cardiac  aneurysm,  if  slower  with  hyperplasia 
it  forms  chronic  cardiac  aneurysm ;  with  the  latter,  especially, 
thrombi  form  on  the  inner  surface. 

Simple  anemia  of  the  heart  muscle  occurs  with  general 
anemia  from  all  causes  and  is  often  found  in  late  cachexias; 
fatty  degeneration  is  usually  associated.  Hyperemia  is  most 
often  a  passive  condition  and  found  in  the  right  side  of  the 
heart,  the  veins  being  very  prominent  under  the  pericardium 
and  the  muscle  a  deep  brownish-red.  Hemorrhage  is  usually 
sma.\]  in  extent,  found  about  abscesses  and  infarcts,  after  vio- 
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lent  deaths  as  asphyxia  of  the  new-born  or  from  death  by 
hanging,  sometimes  in  septic  diseases  and  valvular  lesions  and 
in  purpura  and  the  hemorrhagic  diathesis.  Circulatory  dis- 
turbances in  the  pericardium  may  be  acute  congestion  connected 
with  pericarditis,  or  with  abscess  of  the  myocardium  involving 
the  surface,  or  after  sepsis  and  violent  deaths  with  extreme 
dyspnea  (asphyxia  neonatorum).  Rupture  of  cardiac  and  aortic 
aneurysms  may  fill  the  pericardium  with  blood,  and  cause  death 
from  pressure  upon  the  heart  rather  than  from  hemorrhage; 
for  the  membrane  is  very  tough  and  not  elastic  and  500-600  cc. 
of  blood  within  it,  whose  loss  elsewhere  would  hardly  be 
noticed,  will  compress  the  heart  and  stop  its  diastole.  In  general 
dropsy  and  pericarditis  with  effusion  a  large  amount  of  fluid 
may  collect  in  the  pericardium,  but  is  not  so  rapidly  fatal  by 
compression  because  of  its  slower  collection  and  because  it 
does  not  coagulate. 

Inflammation  of  the  Heart. 
Cardiac  inflammations  may  be  considered  as: 

I.     Inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane,  endocarditis 

verrucous, 
ulcerative, 
fibrous, 
a.     Inflammation  of  the  muscular  tissue,  myocarditis 

suppurative, 

parenchymatous, 

fibrous. 

3.     Inflammation  of  the  enveloping  membrane,  pericarditis 

sero-fibrinous, 
adhesive, 
tuberculous, 
purulent, 

I.  Endocarditis  occurs  most  often  on  the  surfaces  of  the 
valves,  may  be  acute,  chronic  or  recurrent,  and  is  of  two  chief 
forms.  The  warty  or  verrucous  is  subacute  and  recurrent,  and 
often  the  first  stage  of  a  valvular  lesion.  The  ulcerating  or 
"  diphtheritic,"  causes  rapid  destruction  of  the  valve,  sometimes 
develops  on   a  verrucous   foundation,   sometimes  ay^eAi?»  otv 
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healthy  valves,  and  is  the  result  of  bacteria  in  the  blood  (my- 
cotic, malignant    endocarditis). 

Verrucous  EnJocardUis. —  The  scat  is  usually  the  mitral  or 
aortic  valve,  on  the  ventricular  aspect,  less  often  the  tricuspid 
and  least  the  pulmonary;  at  times  also  on  the  parietal  endocar- 
dium. The  vegetations  arc  fine  yellowish-white  excrescences, 
often  covered  with  fresh  layers  of  fibrin,  and  are  made  up  of 
spindle-shaped  cells  derived  from  the  endothelium  or  from  t 

Fig.  79. 


fibrous  tissue,  with  bluod-plates  and  their  finely  granular 
tus  between  them,  leucocytes  in  varying  amount  and  delicate 
threads  of  fibrin.  Into  the  newer  layer  of  fibrin  the  connective- 
tissue  cells  make  their  way  and  thus  the  vegetation  continually 
increases  in  size.  If  they  do  not  coalesce  the  gross  appearance 
is  finely  papillary,  otherwise  there  arc  larger  and  firmer  masses, 
often  arranged  on  cither  side  of  the  corpus  Arantti  and  (mm 
there  along  the  lines  of  contact   (lunul^e)   of  the  cusps. 
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process  is  ihus  a  conabJneil  productive  inllammaCioii  and  thrc 

U  ihe  process  is  rather  more  acute  the  organization  is 

mpk-tc.  tht  dements  may  degenerate  and  be  washed  away 

■III]  only  a  sear-like  thickening  remain.     If  very  acute,  as  may 

iiappcn  ai  any  recurrence,  the  valve  may  be  destroyed  by  round- 

1  and  necrosis  and,  if  not  washed  away,  such 

(arts  may  be  infiltrated  with  lime  salts  and  variously  distorted. 

The   most   extensive  changes  of  this   variety   occur  in   the 

Murse  of  acute  articular  rheumatism  and  after  ii,  hut  they  are 

^faund  also  with  typhoid  fever,  measles,  scarlatina,  tuberculosis, 

nta,  and  puerperal  sepsis.     In  certain  of  these  the  bac- 

corresponding    have   been    found   in   the    vegetations,    in 

pthers  the  micro-organism  is  still  imknown  in  the  main  disease. 

Vlcerative  or  Diphtheritic  Endocarditis.—  Probably  the  itii- 

ial  step  in  any  endocarditis  is  a  superficial  necrosis.     In  the 

nlceraling  form  this  necrosis  is  very  pronounced  and  there  is 

)  and  extensive  ulceration,  starting  in  the  vegetations  of  a 

■previous  verrucous  form  or  appearing  first  as  a  series  of  fine 

yellowish  spots  on  the  endocardium,  covered  with    fibrin  and 

degenerating  leucocytes.     The  lesion  progresses  as  a  purulent 

infihratjon  or  as  a  rapidly  spreading  necrosis,  and,  if  such  dead 

I  tissue  is  carried  elsewhere  as  emboli,  it  reproduces  the  purulent 

■  the  diphtheritic  nature  of  the  lesion.     The  affected  valve 

Kway  tie  perforated,  or  its  tendinous  cords  broken,  or  large  sec- 

■tions    may   separate    and    form   emboU.      The   process   usually 

q»reads  rapidly  to  the  myocardiimi,  especially  when  the  original 

hitc  is  the  parietal  endocardium,  and  with  this  there  is  almost 

tlways  suppuration ;    if  the  entire  thickness  of  the  muscle  is 

■Involved,    purulent    pericarditis    follows.      Emboli    occur    fre- 

liqucntly  in  ihc  brain    (mid.  cerebral  artery),   the  kidney,   the 

ipleen,  and,  if  the  tricuspid  is  involved,  in  the  lung.    Pyogenic 

»cci,    gonocncci.    bac.    coli    communis,    bac.    pyocyaneus,    and 

Mbers  have  been  found  in  the  lesions  of  ulcerating  endocarditis. 

^e  clinical  symptoms  are  usually  high  fever,  profound  consti- 
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'•■  .'■■  '  ■.  :  •■  *  ''..'■  :'■■■■:-.  Si:.:;  ;trt::i-  of  pr.s  formaiioii  may 
)''.'•>■  '..■,■■'.:  :..  '.f  ■!.•■  ' '»r'.:-,;iry  ,'!rtL-rir<.  especially  in  j>yemia. 
;it  M.  '  ;.!  •,  1.1  t.j<::'ii^l  i'<--.rr  iiiid  inrlair.niatory  rheiimalism. 
II'"  !i.'  I'  '.I  ■-'  ;;:i  ;i  -i;,;-.]!  ]>oi;:is  n\  necrosis,  the  vessels,  as 
i!  ';  Ml'  Ji.'i'  '  ''  'I  t;  '■•■.  '  o:;*,'.iiiiiij^^  nnnieroiis  bacteria.  The  siip- 
l»ii'.iti.'-  pi'i'i  .  t«il]'.-.'.  t!ii  inicriniisciilar  connective  tissue  anil 
I'll  111  :il>  •'  I  .  .'ii''  if  ili'-f  n|ien  into  the  cavities  of  the  heart 
iln"\  ;ii'-  «tniMi!t'l  iiit'i  aneury^nis  hy  the  hlood  forcing  its  way 
into  tln'ni;    e\en  complete  rupture  of  the  heart  may  result  in 
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tpiMilRr  «)HntiaQ  in  aU  of  te  odi^  Ml  ia  pben  tUi  hu  bees 
«Kn«M  tqr  luty  tteacM  aha.   UaaauBogk.  ton  acioM  tte 

I  W  teOH  tff  nc   BBGID- 

R  K  ita  «MK  kM  kMMl  «v  t^«^  «<^  <^  vesKb 
»«»*»  >mM  Hww  aiteiuTiijiiftiin.  iiwilwi  ■  at  ihe  cnfe- 

.«WAWH,.«»lNn«MMlF  MAftAniK  ai  mm!  land  cdls. 
^  ■#»»  wfiww.  q— »■  *w»  «■»  <«■'  niiin%  ^wwi»  te 

.(.,  ^hJ  j^utiHir-khapeil  fibrobliuLt  occur  in  nian- 

'  ~.   .  lev  ■«<v»«r!>  prabaiily  cause  Araos  scir^. 

.-•»«»  V<iM.(fl«Mitc — Wittn  maey  amu  oi  cici- 
-  .-■  h)mM  tMii^iihitt tte  BgncMdiinit  they  may  ht 
•.  -tr-tAitr-  't  "jrar^^  ir  is-  ifac  to  dtangcs  in  the 
^v'ii-iid(>  ^teri<&.  bv  wtach  dK  ■MritiiMK  <rf  tfae  mnscle  suffers 
jti^i  :[>  <:eUs  arc  reptooed  by  Ora^  asaiA,  A  process  of  this 
lucurc  may  be  described  as  an  gatiriiwdtaotic  myocarditis  and 
id.  fairly  coauDon  as  a  senile  chaagt  ini  tfis  liter  years  of  life. 
But  a  similar  lesion  may  occur  apan  Sxstt  clunges  in  the  vcs- 
m:Is.  in  connection  with  valvular  dijiLjatA  and  hypertrophy,  and 
accompanying  syphilis  and  chronic  alnlaBsit.  b  sodi  cases 
there  are  numerous  very  fine  spoCs  ami  faas  a£  new  connective 
tissue  distributed  (hrouffh  the  nijiii  iiil^.  nakinc  tbe  mus- 
cular bundles  more  prominent  by  conlrasL  aM  the  coosistency 
of  the  organ  may  be  much  harder  than  manmk.  if  •fegciRTative 
changes  have  accompanied  the  process  the  cahr  b  notiled  with 
gray  and  yellow.  Perhaps  this  is  best  seen  od  Ac  naer  surface 
of  the  left  ventricle  just  below  the  aortic  valve  and  in  the  pap- 
illary muscles.  The  entire  myocardium  may  be  brownish  from 
the  pigment  derived  from  the  degenerated  ceDs.  Microsct^ic- 
ally  different  portions  present  various  stages  of  tbe  process, 
varying  from  simple  and  localized  infiltration  with  round  cells 
to  relatively  large  bands  of  connective  tissoe,  which  replace 
and  constrict  the  atrophied  muscle  bundles.  The  lesions  may 
be  chiefly  about  the  vessels  or  apart  from  their  distribution, 
and  with  degeneration  the  cells  look  granular  or  fat^.    The 
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nuclei  of  ihe  muscle  cells  are  apt  lo  be  distorti!d  or  swollen.  ] 
Hyaline  changes  may  be  present,  and  as  a  rule  degeneration  ] 
and  fibrous  rcplaccmenl  go  on  together. 

Pericarditis. — The  scro-fibrinous  form  of  this  disease  ustjalty  ] 
occurs  in  general  infections  but  may  also  follow  extension  from  j 
neighboring  parts,  as  the  pleura,  myocardium,  etc.    When  peri- 
carditis occurs   without  general  infection,  as  a  single  disease,  j 
it  may  be  called  idiopathic,  but  even  in  such  cases  is  to  be  ex- 
plained by  the  microorganisms  discovered  in  Ihe  exudate.    The  J 
disease  is  characterized  by  ihc  occurrence  of  serum  in  the  peri-  ] 
.ardium  in  large  quantity,  and  tliis  exudate  may  be  the  first  I 
and  chief  lesion  or  it  may  precede  or  follow  the  production  of  ] 
fibrin  on  the  pericardial  layers.     Clinically  the   friction   mur- 
murs of  Ihe  latter  condition   may  often   be  noted,  may  then 
ilisappear  as  the  fluid  accumulates  and  reappear  as  it  is  ab-  1 
sorlicd.     The  fibrin  is  most  copious  over  the  heart  rather  than 
over  the  parietal  layer  of  the  membrane,  beginning  at  the  root  ] 
of  tile  great  vessels  as  a  fine  and  delicate  gray  or  yellowish  ] 
membrane,  which  may  at  first  be  easily  lifted  from  the  serous 
surface.     During  the  heart's  motion  the  two  layers  of  the  peri- 
cardium Fnovc  so  that  different  areas  are  in  apposition  at  dif- 
ferent times,  hence  the  fibrinous  bridges  thrown  across  from 
one  layer  to  the  other  arc  drawn  out  and  frequently  broken 
ipan.  with  the  resulting  formation  of  little  tags  and  tassels 
(cor  villosum).     In  time  the  fibrin  turns  a  deeper  yellow  and 
becomes  more  brittle.     Under  it  the  serous  membrane  will  be 
found  to  have  lost  its  smooth  and  glistening  look,  appearing; 
more  as  groimd  glass  which  docs  not  permit  one  to  recogniz?  1 
the  tissue  beneath,    and   the   vessels  may  be   prominent   from  I 
the  inflammatory  hyperemia.    Under  (he  microscope  lhe.se  ves- 
sels arc  distended,  in  places  irregularly,  and  surrounded  hy  ] 
small  round  cells.     The  cells  of  the  serous  surface  are  either  1 
swollen  and  pushed  apart  by  the  round  cells  or  entirely  lost, 
and  at  times  the  relation  of  the  fibrinous  exudate  to  the  vessels  1 
is  very  clear.      From  the   connective  tissue  of  the  cpicardial 


It  ofaifK  w*i6aM  ifeb  ob  ofccaBf  the  racenl  Incr  ('onft 
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tbliteration  of  the  pericardial  sac,  especially   when  llicre  ; 
iGUfrent  attacks  of  inftammation.  the  myocardium  beneath  the  J 
tcrous  layer  may  undergo  marked  fatty  change. 
'    Tubercular  Pcricardilis. — From  an  infected  pleura,  from  ca-  ] 
i  lymph    nodes  of  the  mediasltnum   and  less  often   fro 
Ihlbcrcic  of  the  heart    wall,  the  epicardiiim   may  become   the  I 
,1  of  a  typical  tubercular  inflanmialion,  usually  of  very  chronic  1 
mil   of  the  fibrinous  type.     Pericarditis  in   connection  1 
with  oiher  diseases  (acute  rheumatism)  may  become  infected  ] 
viih  the  tubercle  bacillus  later.    I"rom  the  vessels  of  the  imper- 
etly  organized  fibrin  hemorrhages  are  frequent.     In  the  exu- 
Ible  the  usual  clemenls  of  ml)ercular  processes  arc  discovered, 
areas  with  small  lymphoid   cells  and  giant  cells  and 
:  bacilli, 

f'arulent  pericarditis  usually  follows  suppurations  in  adjacent 
■trgans.  purulent  pleurisy,  abscess  of  the  myocardium,  perfoT 
1  of  gastric  ulcer  upward,  severe  pcritonilia  carried  through  J 
;  diaphragm,  esophageal  neoplasms,  and  pyemic  infections,  f 
[lOtherwise  it  may  begin  us  any  inHammation  of  the  pericardium  I 
and  the  exudate  becomes  abundant  and  purulent.  Th 
cardium  is  at  once  and  powerfully  afifccled.  becoming  edematous  I 
and  infiltrated  with  pus  in  its  outer  layers,  and  usually  the  lesion  I 
is  rapidly  fatal.  The  collection  of  pus  is  often  not  very  large  1 
but  it  may  reach  such  a  degree  as  to  distend  the  cavity  ; 
finally  perforate,  into  the  pleura  of  either  side  or  elsewhere.  J 
Hemorrhagic  pericarditis  is  simply  one  of  the  foregoing  with  J 
ttlatively  copious  bleeding  from  the  newly  formed  vessels,  or  J 
i^clops  in  the  course  of  some  general  disease,  like  purpura  J 
i  scorbutus,  which  is  associated  with  frequent  hemorrhage. 

Cardiac  Hypertrophy  and  Dilatation. 

\  Three  forms  of  cardiac  hypertrophy  are  sometimes  mentioned.  | 
■sc  arc  simple  hypertrophy,  where  one  or  more  of  the  cham- 
i  have  thicker  walls  than   normally  without  suffering  any  ' 
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change  in  capacity;  the  exccntric,  where  the  hypertrophy  co- 
exists with  dilatation,  and  the  cancntric  where  the  wall  is 
thickened  and  the  cavity  diminished.  The  tatter  is  realty  a 
mistaken  interpretation  of  a  hypcrtropliicd  lieart  wltich  lias 
stopped  in  systole  and  should  not  tie  considered  as  a  distinct 
form. 

Cardiac  hypertrophy  may  accompany  dtanges  in  the  valves  or 
the  systemic  vessels,  or  occur  idiopathically.  In  the  latter  case 
the  name  simply  means  that  there  is  no  apparent  explanation  in 
the  vascular  system  or  elsewhere  for  the  increase  in  rize.  Such 
hypertrophy  is  seen  in  the  heart  of  those  who  habitually  con- 
sume' large  quantities  of  beer,  in  those  who  have  led  an  espe- 
cially athletic  life,  and  in  those  of  nervous  haUt  who  have 
through  life  Iiccn  afflicted  with  palpitation  of  the  heart  follow- 
ing every  slight  liodily  or  emotional  effort.  In  all  these  cases 
the  heart  may  later  in  life  give  evidnece  of  being  tired  out,  a 
prcsenility  due  to  its  excessive  functional  activity,  and  in  some 
cases  there  may  be  degeneration  of  the  muscle  and  dilatation  of 
the  cavities  also.  A  "  normal "  size  of  the  heart  is  difficult  to 
give  as  it  depends  so  much  upon  the  bodily  conformation  and 
the  muscular  development  and  activity  of  the  individual,  but  it 
bears  a  certain  proportion  to  the  height  and  a  more  important 
one  to  the  weight.  In  capacity  it  varies  from  150-190  cc.  for 
every  100  cm.  of  height,  hypertrophied  hearts  reaching  300- 
400  cc.  It  weighs  300-350  gm.  for  the  male  and  240—250  for 
the  female,  ail  these  figures  being  for  the  adult.  (Sse  Pt.  I., 
p.  328.) 

Hypertrophy  associated  with  other  diseases  may  be  found  in 
cardiac,  vascular  and  renal  afTections  especially,  and  in  most  of 
the  cases  is  a  result  of  increased  work,  comparable  to  any  of 
the  voluntary  muscles  which  grow  by  exercise.  From  one  point 
of  view  the  heart  and  the  arteries  form  but  one  continuous 
organ,  every  beat  of  the  former  running  along  the  latter  to 
the  farthest  point  where  there  are  circular  muscular  fibers,  and 
the  latter  both  continue  and  lessen  the  work  of  the  heart.    Any 
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change  in  the  vessel  walls  which  impairs  their  contractility  tn 

c  proportion  increases  the  work  of  the  heart,  for  it  can 

3  longer  leave  to  tile  vaso-motor  mechanism  the  work  of  carry-. 

I  ing  the  blood  wave  to  distant  parts.     If  in  addition  the  walls  1 

I   of  many  of  the  vessels  are  stiffened,  so  that  friction  increases  1 

»  with  loss  of  elasticity,  the  heart's  work  is  so  much  the  greater,  i 

and  the  pari  which  feels  this  most  constantly,  the  left  ventricle^  I 


I  displays  the  greatest  increase  in  size.    Thi.s  is  a  partial  explana- 
of  the  constant  hypcrtrojlhy  of  the  left  ventricle  found  in 

I   renal  diseases,   (or  with  them   iherc  is  associated,  often  over 
long  periods  of  time,  a  vascular  rigidity  throughout  the  body 

I   which  enormously  multiplies  Ihe  effort  of  the  left  ventricle  t 

I  send  the  arterial  stream  through  the  system.  Hence  without"! 
valvular  changes  cardiac  hyperlrophy  and  nephritis  are  com-" 
monly  associated  (see  p.  533)-     A  similar  explanation  suggests 
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itself  for  cases  where  there  is  general  narrowing  of  many  of 
the  vessels,  as  in  senile  atheroma,  and  also  where  there  are 
dilatations  of  Ihe  larger  aneries  (aneurysms).  When  hyper- 
trophy is  inarktd  it  is  termed  "  cor  bovinum."  Perhaps  the 
fffessurc  exerted  upcn  the  ahdominal  vessels  during  the  latter 
montlu  o(  pregnancy,  together  with  the  effort  to  keep  the 
vascuUr  placenta  full,  will  explain  the  lighter  degrees  of  the 
same  change  commonly  found  in  thai  condition. 

These  syslemic  causes  chiefly  affefl  the  left  ventricle,  bui 
similar  increase  of  work  for  the  right  side  of  the  heart  will 
give  a  corresponding  hypertrophy  of  its  walls.  Very  commonly 
in  emphysema,  liecause  of  the  general  atrophy  of  the  pulmonary 
capillaries  and  consequent  increased  resistance  to  the  entrance 
of  blood  into  the  lung,  the  right  ventricle  shows  a  high  degree 
of  hypertrophy,  and  similar  changes  follow  chronic  pleurisy, 
fibrous  induration  and  other   lung  conditions. 

In  consequence  of  valvular  lesions  hypertrophy  of  the  heart 
is  common,  and  this  may  follow  either  stenosis  or  insufficiency 
of  any  orifice  or  combinations  of  the  same;  nearly  every  ste- 
nosis means  also  an  insufficiency  of  the  same  valve,  hut  not 
every  insufficience  a  stenosis.  Valvular  lesions  work  in  two 
ways :  the  arterial  side  contains  too  little  blood  with  each  systole 
and  the  venous  too  much,  whether  the  lesions  be  narrowing  or 
insuflicience  or  both.  This  will  be  clear  if  followed  out  for 
any  one  valve  and  can  then  he  applied  to  any  other.  Thus  if 
the  mitral  be  insufiicient,  at  every  contraction  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle some  of  the  blood,  which  ought  all  to  go  out  of  the  aortic 
valve,  will  be  driven  in  the  wrong  direction  back  through  the 
mitral.  Consequently  the  left  auricle  contains  too  much  blood 
and  will  be  distended.  The  effects  of  this,  as  the  blood  is 
practically  incompressible,  are  almost  hke  force  transmitted 
through  a  solid  body  back  through  the  pulmonary  veins  into 
the  lung  capillaries,  and  later  on  through  these  into  the  right 
ventricle.  At  the  same  time  the  ventricle,  because  of  the  loss 
of  some  of  its  blood  prematurely  and  abnormally  through  the 
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mitral,  has  too  little  to  contract  upon,  so  that  the  muscular 
effort  is  carried  on  at  a  great  mechanical  disadvantage,  the 
aorta  receives  too  small  a  charge,  and  that  is  abnormally  and 
irregularly  delivered.  With  the  diminished  supply  to  the  aorta, 
all  the  great  vessels,  and  the  arterial  system  in  general,  contain 
too  little  blood  while  the  venous  system  as  a  whole  is  overfilled. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mitral  is  stenosed,  while  its  insuf- 
ficence  is  not  yet  marked,  the  ventricle  receives  in  diastole  too 
small  a  charge  of  blood,  the  auricle  is  constantly  overfilled 
though  not  subjected  to  the  sudden  bursts  of  the  returning 
column  of  insufficience,  the  arterial  tree  is  improperly  supplied, 
and  again  the  tendency  is  toward  venous  engorgement  and 
stasis.  When  both  defects  are  present  the  disturbance  in  pul- 
monary and  general  circulation  must  of  course  be  far  greater. 

Increased  work  being  given  to  the  heart  in  the  above  condi- 
tions, severe  and  fatal  consequences  are  delayed  only  by  its 
ability  to  meet  the  added  calls,  for  a  time,  by  increasing  the 
muscular  size  and  power  of  the  cavity  walls  most  involved,  and 
such  compensatory  hypertrophy  is  most  commonly  noted  in  the 
ventricles,  especially  the  left.  The  compensation  is  best  at- 
tained when  the  patient  has  a  good  general  bodily  condition  and 
when  the  valve  defect  is  fairly  slow  in  its  development,  and 
so  long  as  the  myocardium  is  normal  it  is  the  usual  result. 
The  compensation  has  limits,  which  are  sooner  or  later  attained, 
and  then  the  hypertrophied  muscle  ceases  to  increase  still  fur- 
ther in  size  and  power,  and  afterward  it  passively  yields  to 
the  internal  pressure  caused  by  the  obstacle  to  the  circulation, 
and  the  cavity  dilates.  With  this  there  is  a  rapid  and  marked 
loss  of  power  in  the  heart  and  a  notable  increase  in  the  gravity 
of  the  symptoms. 

An  acute  dilatation,  usually  temporary,  may  follow  extreme 
muscular  exertion.  With  constant  severe  exercise  there  may 
be  permanent  dilatation  with  or  without  hypertrophy. 

Valve  lesions  of  the  left  side  of  the  heart  are  often  associated 
with  changes  in  the  lung  from  the   chronic  passive  conges- 


I  (brown  tndnratian,  paenmonia  of  heart  disease. 
draoic  braichttis).  Fxoni  the  right  side,  if  the  blood  is  ob- 
•traded  in  iti  pasiag«  into  the  long,  ii  backs  up  into  the  venx 
cave  Aided  by  grm-hy  it  causes  pas&ivt  congestion  of  the 
Srcr,  xt  tinies  very  marked,  with  atrophv  of  the  cells  and  fat 
dqKMtt  (mttcieg  liver),  and  rariows  edematous  changes  are 
noted  in  dcpOKlent  porlioin  (feel  and  legs). 

The  grass  appcaranire  of  the  heart  varies  according  to  the  part 
involved.  When  ihe  right  ventricle  is  chiefly  enlarged  il  forms 
more  of  the  ipex  than  normally  and  gives  a  blunt  and  rounded 
look  to  this  part.  If  the  left  ventricle  is  irliMfty  hypertrophied.  it 
presents  far  more  than  ntimially  when  the  pericardium  is  first 
opened,  the  apex  a  dinpiaced  downwanl  and  t^  ibe  ieit.  The  ar- 
gan  is  heavy  in  either  case  but  the  weight  is  specially  great  when 
both  sides  are  enlarged  (cor  bovinuin,  up  to  700-800  gm.).  In 
either  case  the  auricles  also  may  be  increased  in  capacity  and 
the  walls  thickened.  The  hypertrophied  heart  is  often  firmer 
than  normal  but  the  enlarged  muscle  is  really  weaker  than  the 
normal  myocardium.  If  dilated,  and  especially  with  fatty  or 
other  degeneration,  it  may  be  less  finiL 

The  sUnosed  milral  may  resemble  a  firm  white  truncate  cone 
projecting  into  the  ventricle,  just  admitting  the  tip  of  the  finger 
or  not  even  so  large  an  object,  dense  and  rigid,  the  chordx 
tendinex  opaque,  white  and  shortened.  The  insufficient  mitral 
admits  two  or  three  fingers  and  while  in  the  opening  perhaps 
they  may  be  separated  a  little,  the  valve  flaps  are  thick,  retracted 
and  distorted,  and  the  row  of  in terdi gitalin g  nodules  along  their 
edges  lost  in  the  thickened  tissue.  The  thin  fold  of  endocar- 
dium beyond  these  nodules  which  normally  completes  and 
ensures  the  closure  of  the  valve  is  early  retracted  and  lost. 
The  flaps  may  also  be  the  seat  of  calcareous  deposits  and  the 
papillary  muscles  show  fatty  or  librous  changes- 

On  the  aortic  valve  the  cusps  are  thickened,  retracted,  rigid, 
infiltrated  by  lime  salts,  mutually  adherent  over  a  larger  or 
smaller  area;    both  mitral  and  aortic  may  be  roughened  with 
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verrucous  growths  and  recent  fibrin.  Similar  changes  occur 
to  a  less  degree  on  tricuspid  and  pulmoiHiry,  the  last  least  often 
affected.  With  such  valve  changes  the  myocardium  seldom 
escapes,  various  degenerative  changes  being  present,  most  ap- 
parent when  the  coronary  arteries  are  also  diseased. 

Cardiac  hypertrophy  is  in  great  part  a  true  enlargement  of 
the  individual  muscle  fibers,  and  of  their  nuclei  also.  The  con- 
nective tissue  does  not  increase  in  the  same  proportion  and 
hyperplasia,  simple  numerical  increase  of  normal  muscle  cells, 
plays  the  least  important  part. 

Cardiac  Atrophy  and  Degeneration. 

Atrophy  seldom  affects  the  endocardium  except  as  connected 
with  scars  and  other  results  of  valvular  endocarditis  and  myo- 
carditis; in  the  valves  small  fenestra  may  be  formed  in  such 
conditions,  but  these  are  usually  without  significance. 

Degenerative  changes  in  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  heart  are 
of  great  importance,  caused  by  either  local  or  general  disorders. 

Simple  atrophy,  or  brown  atrophy,  is  the  result  of  long-stand- 
ing processes  which  affect  the  muscular  cells.  Sometimes  it 
appears  as  a  senile  change  in  the  very  old,  sometimes  even  in 
early  years  after  long  and  exhausting  disease.  In  a  circum- 
scribed form  it  may  occur  in  a  single  ventricle  which  has  first 
suffered  hypertrophy,  or  about  tumors  and  after  myocarditis. 
Even  marked  degrees  of  this  degeneration  may  give  no  clinical 
symptoms.  Microscopically  the  individual  fibers  are  noticeably 
slender,  and  about  the  nuclei  and  in  the  site  of  atrophied  cells 
contain  numerous  fine  grains  of  yellow-brown  pigment ;  where 
the  sheath  of  the  fiber  remains  it  appears  as  a  tube  nearly  filled 
with  such  granules.  The  pigment  is  derived  from  the  muscle 
substance  and  contains  no  iron. 

An  apparent  atrophy  sometimes  may  be  found  in  the  case  of 
delicate  women  whose  muscular  tissues  throughout  are  ill  de- 
veloped, or  as  part  of  a  general  aplasia  affecting  the  circulatory 
organs. 
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FtUj  ckamiti  ta  dK  ■ 
Hi  matax  of  the  iBliftof»rJial  Ut-  TUs  is  ■oraally  Sonnd 
«t  Hkt  bftw  of  ibe  rx^n  md  along  ifae  naaeii,  tat  b^  nearlr 
cover  Ae  cnUre  bean  sad  en  NctioB  Ir  fiwad  &■  dv  wafl  croi 
to  dK  cndocarftaa.  Sodb  a  couJrion  b  a  nptacement  oi 
JtggBt  rated  mtucle  br  fattr  ti&sae,  a  /«/  ivranMi.  aod  ts  a 
OOOMBOa  rhange  id  the  hearts  of  beer  drinfcen  and  obese  ancmk 
women.  Such  hearts  arc  iiicapaMe  of  mncb  added  cSbn  and, 
if  nariud  in  ilegrcc,  explain  socae  casa  of  soddco  death  after 
nwiiciibr  and  eniotioaal  strains. 

Fatty  drgeneralion  of  the  single  muscle  fibers  mar  follow 
local  OMchanical  interference  with  the  blood  sopplT.  irotn  pces- 
mre  apon  the  t-esseU  b^  pericardia]  exudate  or  thickening  of 
the  coronary  vessels.  Or  it  may  be  the  resnh  of  general  con- 
ditions, as  chronic  alcoholism,  pbosphoms  poisoning.  Or  jt 
may  follow  acute  infectious  disease,  as  scariet,  variola,  diph- 
theria and  especially  typhoid  fever.  Certain  disorders  of  the 
blood  may  be  the  exciting  agent,  and  thus  it  is  coromon  in  per- 
nicious and  other  marked  anemias  and  in  the  cachexias  of 
syphilis,  tuberculosis,  nephritis. 

In  the  gross  the  left  ventricle  shows  6ne  mottlings  of  a  yel- 
lowi.sh  tinge  under  the  endocardium  and  when  this  is  limited  in 
degree  perhaps  the  papillary  muscles  are  the  site  of  most  evi- 
dent change ;  the  tissue  is  soft,  friable ;  the  cavities  are  larger 
than  normal  and  the  heart  has  stopped  in  diastole.  In  very 
marked  fatty  change  such  appearances  are  repeated  in  both 
ventricles  and  to  a  tess  extent  in  the  auricles;  at  its  highest, 
the  knife  may  even  be  streaked  with  a  yellowish  smear  of  fat 
after  section  of  the  myocardium.  Fatty  changes  in  the  heart 
muscle  are  very  easy  to  see  microscopically,  but  slight  degrees 
may  entirely  escape  gross  examination.  Under  the  microscope 
a  bit  of  fresh  tissue  shows  loss  of  strialion,  though  this  may 
persist  in  many  cells,  but  the  single  muscle  ceil  is  here  and 
there  converted  into  a  mass  of  very  finely  divided  fat  granules, 
which  in  other  places  join  W  iotm  large  drops;  these  may  bq  ■ 
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arranged  in  lines  following  the  normal  course  of  the  cells.  Al- 
buminous degeneration  may  coexist,  which  clears  with  the  addi- 
tion of  acetic  acid. 

Other  degenerations  may  occur  in  the  myocardium,  amyloid 
changes  in  the  endocardium  and  in  the  vessels,  hyaline  degen- 
eration of  the  connective  tissue,  calcareous  deposits  in  thick- 
ened valves  and  papillary  muscles,  but  as  a  general  rule  these 
are  relatively  of  little  importance. 

Various  degenerative  lesions  have  been  described  in  the  car- 
diac ganglia,  after  sudden  death  in  chloroform  narcosis  and 
from  angina  pectoris,  either  as  granular  changes  in  the  ganglia 
with  fat  formation  or  as  of  an  inflammatory  nature.  From 
their  development*  the  cardiac  ganglia  belong  to  the  sympathetic 
system,  and  even  if  these  degenerations  are  not  the  result  of 
hardening  and  staining  methods  employed,  their  interpretation 
remains  a  matter  of  uncertainty. 

Wounds  of  the  Heart. — Penetrating  wounds  may  result 
from  stabs,  from  bits  of  broken  rib  or  from  foreign  bodies  in 
the  esophagus.  When  their  main  axis  runs  across  the  muscle 
fibers,  gaping  is  marked  and  blood  fills  the  pericardium  at  once ; 
running  parallel  with  the  fibers  and  of  slight  extent  they  may 
not  permit  much  bleeding  and  may  heal.  Foreign  bodies,  like 
bullets,  may  even  become  encapsuled  in  the  myocardium.  Sim- 
ilar wounds  are  usually  found  in  the  corresponding  part  of  the 
I)ericardium.  One  case  is  on  record  where  a  heavy  load  of 
wood  coming  down  a  hill  pinned  a  man  against  a  tree  trunk, 
and  the  heart  was  found  torn  from  its  great  vessels  and  lying 
free  in  the  pericardium;    there  was  no  external  wound. 

In  conditions  of  marked  fatty  and  other  degeneration  the 
heart  muscle  may  rupture,  and  one  form  of  this  is  fairly  com- 
mon as  accompaniment  of  the  death  agony  when  strong  con- 
vulsions mark  the  close  of  life.  Other  cases  follow  myocar- 
ditis with  abscess,  tumor  of  the  heart  wall  and  similar  affec- 
tions. The  tears  arc  usually  in  the  left  ventricle  and  disposed 
across  the  fibers  or  in  the  basement  substatvct.    S\m\\^xVj  ^. 


cardiac  valve  may  be  torn  partially  or  completely,  and  those 
of  the  left  side  are  more  frequently  involved  than  the  others. 

Tumors  of  the  Heart. — Rotind-celkd  sarcoma  may  develop 
from  the  connective  tissue  of  the  myocardium  and  occasionally 
portions  of  tumor  which  have  been  carried  in  the  venous  cir- 
culation may  settle      '  ■'"     "■' ^ium  and  persist.     Cases  of 

lipoma,  fibroma,  m  others  have  been  retmncd : 

carcinoma  of  the  u  o  ihc  pericardium  and  ihe 

heart  itself  by  con  II  such  tumors  are  second- 

ary.   Tubercular  jlomata  arc  not  uncommon 

in  severe  cases  di  ^^ 
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Inflammation. — Acute  inflammation  of  an  artery  {arteritis) 
usually  follows  the  entrance  of  foreign  bodies  into  its  lumen, 
either  infectious  or  otherwise,  and  affects  the  intima  first.  The 
endothelial  cells  become  swollen  and  their  attachinent  loosened, 
pus  cells  appear  in  the  tissue  of  the  wall  from  the  vasa  vasorum, 
and  the  inflammation  extends  deeper,  to  the  media  or  even  to 
and  through  the  adventitia.  Periarteritis  may  follow  injuries 
from  without  or  extension  from  within,  and  is  usually  exuda- 
tive ;  the  vessel  at  first  contracts  and  lessens  its  lumen,  then  as 
the  muscular  elements  in  the  media  .become  edematous  the 
vessel  dilates.  Degenerative  changes  of  part  or  the  whole  of 
the  vessel  wall  follow,  thrombi  are  common.  The  latter  may 
organize  and  bring  the  process  to  an  end  or  soften  and  cause 
embolism  of  vessels  beyond. 

Chronic  arteritis  has  many  names,  arteriosclerosis,  endarteri- 
tis deformans,  atheroma  and  others,  and  consists  in  a  aeries 
of  new  tissue  formation  and  subsequent  or  contemporary  de- 
generation ;  the  former  affects  specially  the  deeper  coats  of 
the  vessel,  the  latter  the  intima.  Such  a  chronic  arteritis  may 
be  either  diffuse  or  localized,  and  shows  a  tendency  to  affect 
certain  vessels  more  than  others,  as  the  aorta,  the  vessels  at  the 
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base  of  the  brain,  the  splenic  arlery,  At  times  a  few  nf  the 
main  trunks  are  diseased,  at  times  only  the  smaller  divisions, 
or  it  may  be  a  general  process. 

Diffuse  arteriosclerosis  may  affect  only  the  arch  of  the  aorta, 
its  commonest  seat,  or  the  entire  length  of  thoracic  and  abdom- 
inal portions.  From  ihe  gross  appearance  of  small  roumlish  or 
oval  plates  of  thickened  and  degenerated  tissue  it  has  received 
the  name  arteritis  noiiosa.  These  nodules  arc  hut  little  prom- 
inent above  the  general  surface  of  the  intima  and  seem  at 
first  to  be  mere  connective -tissue  thickenings,  and  the  essence 
of  the  process  is  a  replacement  fibrosis  following  changes  in 
the  vasa  vasorum.  These  interfere  with  the  elasticity  of  the 
media,  and  because  of  disttirbed  nutrition  new  connective  tissue 
is  formed;  not  being  so  elastic  as  the  tissue  replaced  this  new 
connective  tissue  permits  a  distention  of  the  media  and  its  own 
nulfition  suffers.  Closely  connecled  with  this  come  degenera- 
tive changes,  often  hyaline,  sometimes  fatty  and  mucoid.  At 
the  same  lime  there  is  a  deposit  of  calcium  salts  in  tbc  (hyaline) 
degenerated  tissue  and  such  a  place  projects  into  the  Itmicn  of 
the  vessel  and  (eels  of  stony  hardness.  Deeper  in  the  tissue 
there  are  little  foci  of  degeneration  presenting  cell  detritus,  fat 
grantiles.  cholesterin  tables  and  salts  of  time,  (he  whole  being 
itemi-fluid  and  resembling  the  contents  of  sebaceous  tumors. 
This  circumstance  has  given  the  name  atheroma  (gruel-like 
linnnr)   to  the  process. 

The  endothelial  cells  of  the  intima  in  such  a  place  are  early 
lost  and  the  intima  suffers  fatty  defeneration.  The  resuh  is 
an  opening  of  the  vessel  which  permits  the  softened  material 
to  be  swept  away  by  Ihe  blood  stream,  and  the  remaining  cavity 
is  called  an  atheromatous  uker,  though  it  has  but  little  in  com- 
mon with  ij-pical  ulcers.  Coagulation  of  fibrin  at  such  a  place 
forms  white  thrombi  and  these  also  contain  calcium  salts  at 
times.  TJie  vcsacla  of  the  wall  are  often  surrounded  by  signs 
of  productive  infiamniaiinn ;  they  may  also  be  increased  in 
number,      Fibroblasts  and  occasionally   giant  ctWa  mc  \wk\4. 
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and  ii  scar  may  replace  the  ulcer  after  its  contents  have  been 
swept  away;  or  the  new  formed  tissue  may  degencrale  in  its 
turn  ami  make  the  injury  worse. 

The  results  of  such  a  process  vary  with  the  seat  and  degree, 
but  if  marked  there  is  such  an  increase  in  the  in(rav3SC^tf_ 
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friction  that  the  left  ventricle  hypertrophies.  The  vi 
is  lengthened  and  dilated  if  large,  its  lumen  is  usually  decreased 
it  small.  The  thickening  is  most  marked  in  the  intima.  Al- 
igh  the  muscular  elements  retaio  their  contractility  1 
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me,  the  small  arlery  at  last  becomes  a  tortuous  stnay  lube.  I 
!■  There  appears  lo  be  a  definite  relation  between  Ihe  lesion  and  I 
points  of  greatest  friction  in  ihe  artery.  From  such  a  stenosis 
the  parts  beyond  must  suffer  in  their  nutrition  and  in  this  way  , 
-  senile  gangrene  may  be  explained,  as  well  as  softening  of  the 
■  tn-ain.  If  the  organs  are  involved,  as  the  kidney,  they  become 
KBmaller  and  lose  their  function.  Embolism  from  fibrin  deposits 
■jU'e  always  possible, 

The  general  tendency  in  old  people  for  calcium  salts  to  de- 
1  all  tissues,  together  with  decreasing  nutrition,  explain 
iiineriosclerosis  as  a  senile  change;  but  in  addition  there  arc 
Other  factors,  abuse  of  alcohol,  venereal  excess,  syphilis,  cxces- 
■  muscnlar  aclivily,  which  enter  into  its  production;  gout, 
lead-poisoning  and  other  forms  of  intoxication  also  lead  to  such 
changes  in  the  vessels. 

As  a  locaMxed  lesion  chronic  arteritis  may  accompany  any 
productive  inflammation  {arteritis  obliterans)  which  passes  over 
from  another  tissue  and  involves  the  vessel  walls.  This  is  com- 
njon  IP  chronic  nephritis,  emphysema  and  tuberculosis  of  the 
[.  lungs,  and  in  some  lesions  of  the  central  nervous  sysicm.  Cer- 
I  diseases  are  characterized  by  a  general  tendency  to  excite 
t|lew  connective-tissue  formation  throughout  the  body  and  of 
fliesc  syphilis  and  tuberculosis  are  typical.  In  the  latter  case 
;  peculiar  structure  of  the  tubercle  and  the  presence  of  the 
re  distinctive,  but  syphilitic  lesions  are  less  clearly  dem- 
mslrated.  Gumma  may  occur  in  the  walls  of  vessels  as  else- 
|)?licre.  starling  in  them  or  in  the  neighborhood.  Such  lesions 
;  been  found  in  the  cerebral  vessels,  in  the  carotids  and  in 
Bie  portal  vein.  They  differ  from  atheroma  in  being  eon- 
3  one  or  a  few  vessels,  having  less  calcium  salts  depos- 
ted,  often  closing  the  lumen  entirely,  and  presenting  a  tough 
irellowish  thickening  of  either  the  inlima  alone  or  the  whole 
rtcrial  wall.  The  vessel  may  be  dilated  proximal  to  such  a 
In  the  brain,  where  the  clinical  symptoms  arc  most 
renounced,  softening  is  a  common  result.    TviVw:.ttM\a,'c  V'i\OTa  | 


nwrali  with  ncphrhlt.  aho  m  the  walls  of  i 
vpji«^|*  rloKd  by  ihrombi.  and  it  t»  often  the  first  : 
irlrfifHclcrMi*.     It  ajipearit  as  a  homoe^ncoos  and  stntctui 
M(tMriani-c  frplaeinK  the  elements  of  (he  ve^wl  wall. 
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Is  and  independently,  appearing  in  the  gross  as  fine  yellowish 
,dois  and  lines  under  an  endothelium  which  is  clouded.     Micro- 
scopically the  fat  granules  and  drops  are  found  within  the  cells, 
muscle   and  other,  and   afterward  between  them  also.     From 
Ihe  internal  pressure  such  a  weakened  spot  yields  slowly,  forin- 
ancurysm,  or  suddenly  after  great  increase  of  the  stress, 
iposit  of  lime  salts  in  the  arterial  walls  accotnpanies  certain 
'.chronic  bone  disease  with  absorption  of  ihe  lime,  Ihe  material 
being  laid  down  again  in  the  vessels.     Sometimes  it  appears 
without  evident  cause,  especially  in  the  arteries  of  the  uterus, 
Jhe  abdomen  and  the  legs.     Amyloid  degeneration  especially 
fects  arteries,  and  of  litem  particularly  the  smaller  divisions; 
treatment  with  iodine  they  appear  as  brownish  twigs  and 
anches. 

Aneurysm. — Dilatations  of  arteries  in  which  one  or  more  at 

coats  are  involved  arc  called  aneurysms.    If  a  wound  of  the 

scl  has  allowed  the  blood  to  escape  into  surrounding  tissues, 

it  is  confined  there,  it  may  be  termed  aneurysma  spurium 

If  fahe  aneurysm,  and  in  the  recent  state  this  is  diffuse;    in 

'older  and  encapsuled  collections  it  is  circumscribed.    In  the  lal- , 

ter  case  the  vessel  may  still  communicate  with  the  hematoma 

and  ihcn  the  resemblance  to  true  aneurysm  is  very  close. 

Diisecting  aneurysm  is  the  name  given  to  vascular  dilatations ' 
which  have  arisen  from  tears  in  one  coal  (intima)  or  occasion- 
ally in  two  (media  also),  which  allow  the  blood  to  force  a  pattl 
along  the  vessel  between  its  layers,  making  fusiform  swellings 
along  a  portion  o(  the  artery.  Such  a  collection  may  force  its 
way  out  into  the  tissues  or  back  again  into  the  vessel.  Dissect-' 
ig  aneurysm  is  most  common  in  the  large  vessels  and  perfor- 
n  the  direction  of  least  resistance,  into  the  pcricardiuin 
ntly.  In  the  brain  the  blood  may  pass  out  of  the  vessel 
itirely  but  be  confined  within  the  periarterial  lymph  channel. 
lissccting  aneurysm  is  most  commonly  caused  by  violence,  but 
occasionally  follow  disease  and  degeneration  in  the  vessel 
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Tmt  —II  L  J I II  i>.  Ac  local  ditmUlioo  ot  an  artei?  in  consc- 
^MMDT  «t  ^wnJiiTil  TTw^MKT  in  iu  «-a.lK  the  blood -pressure 
fMtiaf  Ar  ««br  p«i  «ar«u4  Ehhcr  at  first  or  as  a  result 
r  »  a  aofaticni  of  ranlinuity  in  the  inlinia. 
I  nllni  n  Uk  advcntilia.  The  commonest 
e  socfui4ileA.  where  the  dilatation  is 
[  (he  entire  circumference  of  the 
V  irinch  arc  arched  and  then  on 
tt»  ciaiUL  •--•Tvi-  (Xhe*  fcntis  arc  the  diffuse,  a  rclalivety 
ImC  Witiwi  ic-svv  thonbc  »OfU>  being  uniformly  diluted, 
aai  ttr  fmai^^-m  wi^n  a  dMrlcr  Icnglli  is  invotved  and  the 
Cumlniialions  of  one  or  niore 


Ok*  KwroeJ.  tiM  UKvrreai  n»y  perwst  for  a  long  time  with 
but  S:t«  i^uui^.  IntemallT  thrombi  slowly  form  in  layers, 
son  parts  in  tbc  nrigfaborbood  accommodate  themselves  to 
the  prtrssunr.  Hard  stntctares,  as  bone,  are  slowly  eroded 
bv  the  steaiS-  pressore,  because  at  that  point  the  vessels  of  the 
periosteuni  arc  occhided,  and  hence  it  atrc^hies.  The  continu- 
ous deposit  ot  Ia?-efs  of  thrombus  may  lead  to  healing  of  the 
aneur^-$m  if  the  opening  into  the  vessel  is  small  and  the  adjacent 
wall  fairly  healthy.  Otherwise,  in  spite  of  the  stratified  clots, 
the  aneun.-sm  bursts  and  a  hematoma  forms  in  the  tissties,  or 
a  cavity  is  filled  by  the  rapid  bleeding  with  fatal  consequences. 

AHcuryimii  rcntm  has  sometimes  been  termed  spontaneous, 
but  this  adjective  can  have  only  the  signification  of  non-trau- 
matic in  such  a  case,  for  the  dilatation  is  always  preceded  by 
inflammatory  or  degenerative  changes  or  both  in  the  vessel  wall, 
and  a  healthy  arterj-  cannot  dilate  spontaneously  enough  to 
form  an  aneurjsnt.  The  essential  feature  of  any  such  lesion 
of  the  artery,  leading  to  formation  of  an  aneurysm,  is  that  the 
elasticity  of  the  media  is  decreased  and  consequently  its  resist- 
ance. The  common  explanation  of  aneurysm,  that  atheroma 
makes  a  solution  of  the  intima  and  allows  the  blood  to  exert 
pressure  on  a  (relatively)  healthy  media  and  thus  dilates  the 
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vessel,  cannot  be  admitted  as  the  only  one,  otherwise  aneurysm 
from  nodose  ailieronia  of  the  aoria  would  be  a  more  frequent 
post'itiorlcm  find.  The  common  appearance  of  atheroma  with- 
out aneucjsm  and  of  aneurysm  without  atheroma,  refers  the 
production  of  the  dilatation  to  some  less  evident  etiology.  Per- 
haps il  is  closely  connected  with  congenital  imperfections  in  the 
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development  of  elastic  tissue  generally,  and  a  side  light  is 
thrown  npon  the  subject  by  the  occurrence  of  emphysema  in 
certain  families.  Here  the  clastic  tissue  of  the  lung  is  at  fault, 
and  if  Che  influence  of  heredity  may  be  admilteil  to  explain 
it«  causation,  perhaps  a  similar  hypothesis  will  hold  good  for 
aneurysm. 


i 
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men  than  in  women,  tn  cerUm 
(ai  Eoglaad]  more  than  in  otbrrs,  and  in  Ihc  ten 
yean  faom  35  to  45.  Although  the  chief  danger  of  an  arterial 
I.  namely  its  ruptuTe.  a^uaily  coincides  with  some  great 
effort  and  conseqaeni  increase  of  intravascular  pm- 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  qtule  frequently  aneuTysmt 
[  iritile  the  individual  is  asleep;  the  medico-legal  impor- 
e  of  this  may  be  critical. 

If  the  wall  of  the  aneurysm  is  fonned  by  very  slow  dilatation 
h  may  consist  of  all  three  coats,  but  in  most  cases  the  elastic 
and  mtucutar  elements  are  entirely  absent  and  sooner  or  later 
the  intiina  also.  One  form  of  ninltiple  congenital  dilatations  is 
cominoa  about  the  bifurcation  of  small  vessels,  and  here  the 
elastic  tissue  is  wholly  lacking  while  the  muscle  ceils  are  few 
and  imperfectly  developed.  A  form  of  rapidly  developed  an- 
eurysm depetids  upon  suppurative  and  other  changes  in  the 
vessel  wall,  derived  at  times  from  the  neighborhood,  at  times 
from  septic  emboli ;  the  emboli  arc  occasionally  parasites  or 
fragments  of  them,  eggs,  etc.  A  form  of  multiple  miliary  an- 
eurysm occurs  in  the  brain  and  leads  to  cerebral  hemorrhage, 
especially  affecting  the  smallest  arteries  and  of  these  the 
branches  of  the  lenticulo- striate  most  commonly.  They  are  due 
to  degenerative  changes  in  the  media,  as  elsewhere,  though 
often  associated  with  atheromatous  and  vaso-inotor  lesions. 

The  large  vessels  vary  tn  their  disposition  to  aneurysm,  the 
thoracic  aorta  being  by  far  the  commonest  seat,  followed  by  the 
popliteal,  the  femoral,  the  abdominal  aorta,  the  carotids,  the 
subclavian,  etc.,  in  the  order  of  frequency. 

New  Growths. — Hypertrophy  of  large  sections  of  the  ar- 
terial tree  may  accompany  similar  change  in  the  heart.  Tumors 
formed  of  new  and  dilated  arteries  occur,  and  similar  elements 
are  found  in  many  other  neoplasms.  Tumors  may  attack  the 
artery  from  without,  involving  the  adventitia,  but  seldom  the 
media;  at  times  the  endothelium  proliferates  even  though  the 
media  remains  uninfluenced  by  such  an  attack,  giving  rise  to 
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endothelioma  and  combinalions.  Or  the  vessel  may  become  the 
seat  of  a  neoplasm  from  embolism  of  small  portions  of  the 
new  growth,  the  endothelium  growing  into  and  continuous  with 
the  embolism  or  replaced  by  its  cells.  As  a  general  rule  the 
Kular  wall  exhibits  a  high  degree  of  resistance  against 
mrs  growing  in  the  neighborhood.  New  vessels  formed  in 
seldom  reproduce  ihe  normal  type  of  structure,  espc- 
ially  in  sarcoma,  where  the  blood  circulates  through  simple 
(annels  in  the  neoplasm.  , 

Veins. 

I  Thrombosis. — The  coagulation  of  the  blood  within  the 
iavity  of  3  vein  may  occur  from  many  causes,  and  varies  in 
results  according  to  the  size  of  the  vein,  its  anatomical  site 
and  relations,  and  the  septic  or  aseptic  nature  of  the  thrombus. 
General  aspects  of  the  subjects  have  been  dealt  with  in  the 
first  part  (see  Pt.  I.,  p.  40}.  Special  features  of  individual 
veins  may  be  inferred  from  their  relations  and  the  ease  of 
establishment  of  collateral  circulation. 

Inflammation. — Phlebitis  is  described  as  peri-,  meso-,  or 
endopiilebitis  according  to  the  position  of  the  inflammatory  pro- 
cess in  the  wall  of  the  vessel.  If  caused  by  inflammation  in 
adjacent  tissue  it  usually  begins  as  periphlebitis,  if  from  a 
septic  agent  within,  as  an  endophlcbilis.  It  may  be  an  acute 
infectious  inflammation,  frequently  of  a  superficial  vein  and 
following  injury.  The  anatomical  steps  are  first  a  round-celled 
infiltration  of  the  adventitia  which  may  go  on  to  be  purulent. 
This  process  follows  the  course  of  the  vein  and  makes  smaller 
or  larger  abscesses,  combined  with  thrombosis  of  the  contained 
blood  as  soon  as  the  wall  of  the  vein  is  severely  involved. 
Such  thrombus  formation  for  a  time  prevents  the  access  of  pus 
and  pyogenic  organisms  to  the  general  circulation,  but  at  last 
tlie  thrombus  also  may  be  destroyed  and  the  infectious  material 
^»Bble  to  enter  freely.     With  Ihc  latter,  nuiltiplc  septic  ewvViCiV 
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ism  is  the  natural  result:  i£  such  entrance  is  prevented  and 
the  course  of  the  inflammation  is  favorable  the  thrombus  may 
organize  and  the  lesion  heal. 

Suppuration  in  the  course  of  the  portal  vein  is  called  pyU- 
phh'biUs  and  follows  pyogenic  infection  of  any  of  the  general 
or  hepatic  branches  of  the  vein.  Thrombosis  and  purulent 
softening  occur,  the  vein  in  a  great  number  of  its  branches  is 
filled  with  a  puriform  fluid,  such  branching  abscesses  reach  all 
through  the  liver,  and  the  inflammation  may  pass  from  the 
vessel  to  other  tissues.  Capillary  stasis  and  thrombosis  occur 
throughout  the  territory  of  the  branches  of  origin,  causing 
hyperemia  and  loss  of  function  in  the  organs  involved.  The 
disease  may  be  rapidly  fatal  or  last  for  a  week  or  more. 

Phlebitis  occurs  also  in  chronic  forms  and  is  sometimes  called 
phlebosderosis  because  of  its  resemblance  to  arterial  sclerosis. 
Slight  and  localized  forms  may  generally  be  found  in  connec- 
tion with  dilated  veins  and  slowed  blood  current  in  varix,  the 
veins  being  increased  in  thickness  and  distorted.  As  a  general 
condition  it  may  accompany  arterial  sclerosis  or  rarely  occur  by 
itself.  The  veins  of  the  lower  extremity  arc  especially  liable  to 
such  thickening  and  show  in  the  gross  small  scattered  areas  of 
denser  tissue,  due  to  round-cell  infiltration,  hyaline  degeneration 
and  productive  change  of  all  the  elements  of  the  wall.  At  times 
there  are  no  gross  evidences  though  the  microscope  reveals 
those  mentioned. 

Varix. — Dilatation  of  a  vein  may  affect  the  vessel  just  above 
a  valve,  which  then  may  become  incompetent  or  torn  off,  or  it 
may  involve  a  long  stretch  of  the  vessel,  tapering  to  each  end 
and  giving  the  fusiform  phlebectasla.  In  more  marked  cases 
the  vessel  is  elongated  and  very  tortuous  (cirsoid  form),  or  on 
the  side  of  the  vessel,  similar  in  form  to  the  sacculated  an- 
eurysm, there  are  few  or  many  protrusions.  These  may  press 
against  each  other  and  become  continuous  by  atrophy  of  the 
walls  at  the  point  of  greatest  pressure,  so  that  the  appearance 
of  erectile  or  cavernous  tissue  is  reproduced.     Thrombi  may 
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form  in  such  dilated  spots  and  by  the  deposit  of  lime  salts 
become  converted  into  phleboliths.  Such  a  process  is  common 
in  old  age  in  certain  venous  plexuses,  as  the  prostatic.  Peri- 
phlebitis may  follow  or  the  phlebolith,  which  acts  as  a  foreign 
body,  may  become  encapsuled  and  separated  from  the  vessel 
in  which  it  is  formed. 

The  section  whose  circulation  is  interfered  with  as  the  result 
of  such  varices  and  phlebectasias  will  suffer  in  varying  degrees 
according  to  circumstances :  usually  edema  is  marked,  a  mucous 
surface  is  the  seat  of  chronic  catarrh,  a  skin  surface  as  on  the 
legs  becomes  the  seat  of  chronic  ulceration  with  eczematous 
and  other  complications.  These  varicose  ulcers  heal  with  dif- 
ficulty on  account  of  the  imperfect  nutrition  of  the  part,  and 
break  down  again  readily;  pigmentation  is  common.  The  skin 
may  also  be  the  seat  of  productive  fibrosis  and  be  many 
times  thicker  than  normal,  its  surface  creased  and  folded  or 
"warty  and  cracked,  with  passive  serous  exudation.  The  clinical 
appearance  resembles  elephantiasis  and  is  often  complicated 
with  eczema  and  ulceration.  The  floor  of  varicose  ulcers  is  apt 
to  become  very  hard  and  cicatricial.  The  veins  may  be  opened 
by  ulceration  and  severe  bleeding  result. 

The  two  main  factors  are  mechanical  interference  with  the  re- 
turn flow  of  blood  and  pathological  changes  in  the  venous  walls. 
The  former  is  seen  in  parts  where  physiologically  a  long  column 
of  blood  tends  to  dilate  the  veins  passively  by  its  weight,  as  in 
the  scrotum  and  on  the  legs,  and  also  with  the  results  of  pressure 
in  the  abdomen  from  enlarged  uterus,  chronic  constipation,  and 
the  increased  resistance  to  the  venous  current  resulting  from 
emphysema  and  cirrhosis.  Disease  of  the  vessel  wall  is  almost 
constant;  some  form  of  sclerosis  which  lessens  its  resisting 
powers.  Certain  forms  of  dilated  veins  have  received  special 
names,  varicocele  if  the  spermatic  veins  are  dilated,  hemor- 
rhoids if  those  about  the  lower  end  of  the  rectum,  caput  medusae 
if  the  superficial  abdominal  veins  dilate  to  relieve  the  obstacle 
in  the  portal  vein  caused  by  atrophic  cirrhosis  and  tumors  ol 
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LTmpimii:  7e9aci& — LufamnnitaMt  oc  tjtes*  ««iscb  is  calkd 
.■•mrita''4-::^  3ii<i  :11a:'  k  tbcmt  amp^K  cr  stfoc.  Ii  folkm-s 
TUtKriinal  v':unii£  'vrth  Iq!»  oc  AOScaiBcc  and  presents  itself  u 
I  r-^:  '.ine  '.i  '.f^tr^xnxa  lamg  dte  sack  oc  the  vessels  mrolvcd, 
or'-.^-i-iiri^  -'.!  "ne  nearsst  3ode  is  reai^betL  vlikfa  tbcn  swells 
ar.ri  '^i^^'/rrjeii  :£::iier.  L£  3«pcx.  ^fte  nude  is  apt  to  snppimie 
tnti  forrr.  i'  l^J.■ic;i£^  3nii  =iiia!Iec  abacesses  mj  be  tonned  along 
rhr  't,".Tv.  -.:  'ii£  vissei-  TTw  orgamsDs  recomcd  from  such 
ir<fi»'r.T:.>it.r,T..i  are  d:e  pvogenic  iKicci.  asrens.  cfNderiiudis  albus 
.Screrer  grades  oi  sttch  inflairniation  lead  to  the 
>i  ^arge  phiegmoDoas  abscesses  and  rcgttlarly  occur 
[><r-:-n:ocTeic  3sii  dissection  woonds.  Such  \yra- 
:-ipi;ciaIly  apt  to  follow  injuries  recnved  at  autop- 
r/  soon  after  death,  in  cases  of  infectious  disease, 
prurrpftral  invcT,  etc.  At  limes  it  begins  as  an  infection  of  the 
lariiiKo  Viair- follicles  (sycosis)  and  so  passes  through  the  un- 
w''iirKl<T(|  skin. 

l>il»tntioii  of  the  lymph-vessels  is  not  so  common  as  in  the 
IiIikkI  vv-hhcIh.     The  causation  resembles  that  of  varix,  an  ob- 
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stacle  to  the  centripetal  current  passively  blocking  and  dilating 
parts  more  distally  placed;  previous  weakening  of  the  wall  by 
inflammation  plays  a  part  here  also.  Such  lymphangiectasis  is 
common  in  elephantiasis  Arabum  (see  Pt.  I.,  p.  672).  Tumors 
and  scars  which  lessen  the  lumen  of  a  chief  lymph- vessel  (as 
the  thoracic  duct)  may  produce  lymph  stasis  distally,  and 
through  any  defect  in  the  surface  there  may  be  an  outpouring 
of  lymphatic  fluid  (lymphorrhagia).  This  is  usually  white  and 
opaque,  like  milk,  and  contains  many  fine  granules  of  fat  and  a 
few  white  cells.  In  the  peritoneal  cavity  a  collection  of  such 
fluid  is  called  chylous  ascites.  Certain  parts  especially  are  apt 
to  be  the  seat  of  lymph  stasis,  with  thickening  of  their  elements 
or  hypertrophy  and  exudation  of  lymph;  among  these  the 
scrotum,  labia  and  thigh  may  be  mentioned. 

The  relations  of  the  lymph  channels  to  tumors  is  important 
in  two  ways.  A  tumor  formed  of  newly  developed  lymph-ves- 
sels is  called  a  lymphangioma, — simplex  when  they  are  not  very 
much  enlarged  in  caliber,  cavernosum  when  dilated;  the  latter 
form  is  usually  a  congenital  condition  affecting  especially  the 
upper  end  of  the  alimentary  tract  (macroglossia).  Lymphan- 
gioma cysticum  is  a  similar  tumor  with  very  wide  lymph-vessels 
and  occurs  at  times  about  the  neck  and  the  sacral  region;  the 
contents  of  the  cysts  is  usually  very  fatty,  at  times  partly  coagu- 
lated. Certain  forms  of  endothelioma  begin  in  the  lymph  spaces 
of  various  tissues,  often  on  serous  surfaces.  The  second  impor- 
tant relation  of  lymph-vessels  is  as  the  way  along  which  malig- 
nant tumors  spread,  particularly  carcinoma;  this  is  a  fact  of 
the  utmost  practical  importance  clinically,  in  all  operative  pro- 
cedures on  malignant  tumors  (Pt.  I.,  p.  178). 

Infectious  granulomata  regularly  involve  the  lymph  channels, 
tuberculosis  especially,  as  seen  in  tubercular  ulcers  of  the  intes- 
tine; and  syphilis,  in  nearly  all  of  its  stages,  affects  the  super- 
ficial and  deep  nodes.  Doubtless  both  diseases  spread  frequently 
along  lymph-  channels. 


The  Blood. 
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Physiology  and  Morphology— Specific  gravity:  normal 
1.054-1.060,  It  h  increased  with  muscular  activity,  menstru- 
ation, liigh  altitudes,  skin  lesions,  and  in  the  new-bom;  de- 
creased in  chlorosis,  simple  and  pernicious  anemia,  leukemia, 
and  with  malignant  tumors. 

Red  Cells. — Average  diameter  7—8  it;  achromatic  while  liv- 
ing, acidophilc  when  fixed;  considered  as  vesicles  containing 
scnii-iluid  contents  or  as  viscous  solid  masses  with  an  elastic 
stroma  which  is  condensed  peripherally.  Variations  in  size  in- 
clude: Microcyles  from  4  to  i  /i  in  diameter,  in  chlorosis  and 
pernicious  anemia,  with  deficient  hemoglobin.  Mcgalocyles, 
10—20  M,  hemoglobin  increased  or  diminished,  in  severe  grades 
of  anemia.  Poikilocylcs,  various  pear-shaped  and  distorted  cells, 
in  severe  anemia  with  degenerative  changes  in  the  red  cells. 
Nucleated  red  cells  occur  as  normoblasts,  7-8  f,  in  various  ane- 
mias; their  presence  regarded  as  reparative;  megaloblasfs,  10— 
20  >i,  the  nuclei  single  or  multiple,  may  show  mitosis  and  frag- 
mentation (karyorhexis).  Over  20  r>  in  diameter  they  are 
called  gigantoblasls.  Presence  indicates  pathological  cell  forma- 
tion in  the  marrow,  occur  in  primary  and  secondary  pernicious 
anemia. 

Number.  5  million  in  males,  4  million  and  a  half  in  females, 
in  the  cubic  millimeter;  varies  with  time  of  day,  digestion,  sex, 
menstruation,  pregnancy,  and  nervous  disorders.  Increased 
(relatively)  in  profuse  discharges  from  bowels,  endocarditis 
and  venous  stasis,  phosphorus  and  CO  poisoning;  condition 
termed  polycythemia.  In  hemorrhages  the  number  diminishes: 
oligocylhemia. 

White  Cells. — .'\verage  number  in  cu.  mm.,  8-10  thousand; 
normal  varieties  (after  staining): 

I.  Lymphocytes — about  the  size  of  red  cells,  as  flat  objects 
present  narrow   basophile  rim,  homogeneous  or  reticu- 
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lated,  about  compact  or  reticulated  spherical  nucleus; 
granules  absent  but  reticulum  may  show  nodal  thicken- 
ings; no  nucleoli.  Vary  from  22  to  25  %  of  total 
white  cells. 

2.  Large  mononuclear   leucocytes,   may  be   largest  cells  in 

normal  blood,  protoplasm  slightly  basophils  finely  retic- 
ular with  nodal  thickenings;  nuclei  vesicular,  circular, 
horseshoe    or    elongated,    coarsely    reticulated.      From 

2-4  %. 

3.  Polynuclear,  two  or  three  times  diameter  of  red  cell,  pro- 

toplasm reticulated  with  neutrophile  granules,  reticulum 
itself  slightly  basophile ;  nuclei  elongated  and  constricted 
into  two  or  more  lobes  with  connecting  threads  of  chro- 
matin, coarsely  reticulated  with  central  nodal  thickening. 
70-72  %. 

4.  Eosinophile,  vary  in  size,   protoplasm  contains  granules 

which  are  strongly  acidophile;  nuclei  bilobed  usually 
and  coarsely  reticular.    2-4  %. 

In  pathological  blood  occur  also: 

5.  Myelocytes  with  neutrophile  or  eosinophile  granules,  mon- 

onuclear, in  three  forms: 

(a)  Ehrlich's  myelocytes,  medium  size,  nucleus  central 

and  pale,  neutrophile  granules ;   in  leukemia  and 
secondary  anemia. 

(b)  CorniFs  myelocytes,  larger  than  No.  3,  nucleus  ec- 

centric and  pale,  granules  neutrophile;   in  mye- 
logenous leukemia. 

(c)  Eosinophile  myelocytes,  like  No.  4  but  nuclei  sin- 

gle;   in  myelogenous  leukemia   (granules  may 
be  excessive  in  size),  malaria,  myxedema. 

6.  Mast  cells,  mono-  or  polynuclear,  contain  large  and  small 

strongly  basophile  granules,   metachromatic  with  many 
stains  (thionin)  ;  in  myelogenous  leukemia. 
The  behavior  of  these  cells  with  various  stains  is  importaut. 
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A.  BasofUlc.  mdaAag  nnst  cells.  IjnpbotTlcs  and  lar^ 

B.  Xeotrophilc.  potranclear  kncocytes,  mfclocytes. 

C.  Acidophtle.  cosinophik,  Icticocytes  and  myelocytes. 

Varialioiu  in  Sumber. —  Excess  of  polynuclear  cells  is  called 
leucocytosis  with  or  without  the  word  poljrnuclear  prefixed; 
if  more  than  one  kind,  mixed  leucofytotii;  excess  of  lympho- 
cytes, lymfkocylosis;  of  eosin  cells,  eosinophilia.  Physiolog- 
ically there  is  leucocylosis  in  the  new-born,  after  ingestion  of 
food  and  during  pregnancy.  Pathological  leucocytosis  occurs 
with  fever  and  inflammation,  after  hemorrhage,  in  cachexias 
and  just  before  death. 

Blood  Plates. — These  are  oval  or  circular  in  outline,  color- 
less, homogeneous  or  granular,  1—3  *i  in  diameter,  and  stain 
with  acid  and  basic  dyes.  They  are  cohesive,  of  relatively 
high  sp.  gr..  and  are  supposed  to  aid  in  formation  of  fibrin 
(coagulation).  The  number  is  estimated  at  180,000  to  500,000 
per  cu.  millimeter,  and  they  are  supposed  to  increase  in  non- 

ilin  itaiiw,   tbe  *c>d  u  pluma 

fh*   m^iltni}   at   use  And   olhcr 
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febrile  anemia,  leukemia  and  hemorrhage,  lo  decrease  in  fever,,^ 
malaria  and  after  poisons.     Their  exact    significance  is 
known,   but   iheir  origin    (perhaps  not  in  all   cases)    is    from] 
extrusion    of   chains   of  globular   material   by   red   cells ;   this  | 
material  gives  some  of  the  reactions  of  nucleo-proteids. 

Hemoglobin. — The  estimate  of  this  body  is  of  importance 
in  anemias  and  certain  poisonings.  It  may  be  accomplished 
in  one  per  cent,  solutions  by  the  spectroscope,  which  shows 
both  the  blood  pigment  and  also  its  particular   form.     Blood  | 


recently  clotted  may  be  dissolved  in  water;  older  clots  byil 
rratcd  in  ammonia,  with  the  reduced  or  alkaline  hematin  spec-f 
trura.  Clots  which  have  been  exposed  to  heat  should  be  mac-J 
erated  in  ammonia,  with  the  reduced  or  alkaline  hematin  spec  I 
trum  resulting. 

In    fresh   Mood    with   the   hemoglobin    (Hb)    unaltered, 
s(H-cirHm   of  oxyhemoglobin    is  obtained,    with    an   absorption  J 
band  at   P.  rather  thin,  near  the  orange,  -and   another  at   fi,  i 
broader,  near  (he  green."    The  indigo  and  most  of  the  blu.«  a 
24 
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zlmuhtA.  U1ilt  tbe  a 
Milphide)  Ihr  cgJor  oE  the  Sod  AaAaa  a«d  tbe  spectrum 
itunr*  a  broad  hand  bttwcen  D  and  ^  lea*  ihmnHMWi  al  ibe 
Une  rad  and  mnre  at  tbe  rad  —  the  iif  iniwii  of  radtwed  bemo- 
globin.    Th»  tcH  is  poMtin  mdicaiinw  at  tbe  prcsmcc  of  bkxxL 

Hcmatin  u  prnducvd  b^  the  actjon  of  aoda  and  stroog  atka- 
liri  Ml  reduce]  tlh.  In  acid  sofaXton  ks  afecirum  is  amilar  to 
lh«l  of  acid  roctbcmoflofaip :  in  alkaliwe.  k  gim  a  bcoad  band 
at  D. 

Blood  containing  mcthcnoglobbi  majr  be  cfaocoble  color  in 
ihc  grot*.  Ill  spectToni  in  add  or  Dratial  solotion  gites  four 
afnnqilion  bamU,  one  qnite  sharp  bdwecn  C  and  D  in  the 
tirange,  a  fainter  liand  in  the  vrflow  to  the  right  of  D,  a 
broader  band,  more  distinct,  to  the  left  of  E,  a  fourth  band 
lo  Ihc  left  of  F  which  may  merge  with  complete  absorption  of 
the  tiluc  end.  Carbonic  oxide  hemoglobtn  gives  a  rosy  or 
cherry  red  color  to  both  venous  and  arterial  blood.  In  .5  per 
cent,  dilution  the  spectrum  resembles  that  of  oxyhenK^Iobin 
but  the  bands  are  broader,  the  D  band  is  displaced  to  the  right, 
an<l  there  is  less  absorption  at  the  blue  end.  On  addition  of 
ammonium  sulphide  (o  normal  blood  the  spectrum  of  reduced 
Hb  is  obtained,  thai  of  CO-Hb  remains  unaltered.  Corrob- 
orative tests  should  be  used: 

1.  Warm  the  specimen  with  10  per  cent,  solution  of  NaOH; 
normal  blood  becomes  brownish  green ;  CO  blood  turns  cloudy, 
then  clear  red.  with  red  flakes  on  the  surface. 

2.  Zinc  chloride  solution  colors  normal  blood  black;  CO 
blood  bright  red. 

3.  Dilute  4~5  times  with  lead  acetate;  normal  blood  be- 
comes chocolate  colored,  CO  blood  red. 

The  estimation  of  the  percentage  of  Hb  in  blood  requires 
special  apparatus  and  training.  Miescher's  modification  of 
Fleischl's  hemoglobinomeler  is  as  accurate  as  any  and  its  tech- 
nics/ diH^culties  trifling. 
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Special  Pathology  of  the  Blood. 

Chlorosis  is  a  disease  which  occurs  chiefly  in  young  women 
from  defective  hematogenesis,  affecting  principally  the  hemo- 
globin and  secondarily  the  number  of  red  cells.  Arterial  hy- 
poplasia, auto-intoxication  and  functional  nervous  disorders 
have  been  supposed  to  favor  it;  heredity,  poor  hygienic  sur- 
roundings and  the  establishment  of  menstruation  are  important ; 
with  the  predisposition,  an  imperfect  absorption  of  iron  exists. 

Blood  Changes, —  Total  blood  perhaps  reduced  (oligemia), 
sp.  gr.  diminished  in  proportion  to  the  loss  of  Hb,  low  Hb 
index  constant,  in  average  cases  Hb  ranges  between  35  and  45 
per  cent.,  index  about  .5;  red  cells  slightly  reduced,  may  be 
variations  in  size  and  shape,  poikilocytes  in  severe  cases  and 
also  nucleated  red  cells. 

Progressive  Pernicious  Anemia. — This  name  includes  all 
grave  anemias  in  which  the  megaloblasts  exceed  the  normoblasts 
or  at  least  33  per  cent,  of  megalocytes  are  present  (less  in 
remissions).  Its  causation  is  undetermined  (cryptogenic)  in 
many  cases;  others  coincide  with  chronic  gastritis,  gastric 
carcinoma,  intestinal  parasites  (bothriocephalus  latus,  anchy- 
lostoma),  repeated  hemorrhages,  and  pernicious  malaria,  syphi- 
lis, prolonged  diarrhea,  typhoid  and  yellow  fever.  The  es- 
sential lesion  is  metaplasia  of  the  lymphoid  marrow  with 
production  of  megaloblasts;  such  metaplasia  is  invariably  pres- 
ent, may  resemble  tumor  formation,  and  is  pathognomonic. 
The  lesion  in  the  blood  is  defective  formation  of  cells  and 
their  destruction  by  some  hemolytic  agent. 

Blood  Changes, —  Red  cells  from  1,000,000  to  200,000,  mega- 
locytes with  increased  Hb  from  33  to  90  per  cent.;  megalo- 
blasts very  scarce,  or  numerous  or  outnumber  normoblasts; 
microblasts  rare.  In  fresh  blood  coagulation  is  feeble,  rou- 
leaux of  red  cells  do  not  form,  ameboid  movement  of  poikilo- 
cytes may  be  present,  of  microcytes  usual;  deg^tvei^AAN^  ^Xv^t-^- 
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tion  of  n^I  ccDs  common.  Lcucocytn  mhicnt  ntunbcT  may 
rise  before  death.     Sp.  gr.  as  low  as  1^x27. 

Lcakemia  >»  regarded  as  a  pnmary  disease  of  the  blood- 
pFodocing  organs  principallv  afTccling  (he  marrow  and  the 
Ijinphoid  strocturcj.  The  essential  proeess  consists  of  hvper- 
{riuia  of  mjclocjics  or  hmpf*™-'^-'.  or  both  varieties  of  cells. 
with  secondary  increase  tn  leucoc  cs.  and  secondary  lesions 
in  viscera ;  it  leads  evcntualty  to  A  tnrbances  of  red  cell  pro- 
duction znd  pernicious  anemia.  the  myek^noiis  type  the 
marrow  and  the  neutrophil  [cs  are  chiefly  involved,  in 
the  lynqifaogenous  type  the  tyi  les,  spleen  and  iymph  cells 
trf  marrow-  are  most  afTecteo  ed  cdh  suffer  less  early. 
The  types  may  be  mixed,  as  the  lisease  affects  one  or  the 
other  group  of  structures  at  different  stages.  The  apparent 
resemblance  between  leukemia  and  neoplastic  formations,  and 
cases  of  lymphcmia  arising  in  connection  with  lympho-sarcoma, 
are  of  great  but  still  undeciphered  interest     (See  p.  430,) 

Blood  Changes. — But  slight  alterations  in  bulk,  ctdor  usually 
pale,  coagulates  slowly  (at  autopsy),  the  red  cells  settling  and 
leaving  white  cells  and  fibrin  in  a  thick  layer  above  them,  with 
clear  serum  above  all. 

Red  cells  reduced  to  two  or  three  millions  or  lower,  deficient 
in  Hb,  size  uniform,  rouleaux  normal,  normoblasts  fairly  nu- 
merous, smear  on  slide  peculiarly  opaque  and  granular  from 
excess  of  leucocytes.  In  late  stages  red  cells  show  alteration 
in   form  with  degenerative  changes.     Hb  lower  than  normal. 

White  cells  increased  to  100,000—200.000  or  more.  Neutro- 
phile  forms  occur  as  large  mononuclears  with  central  well- 
slaining  nucleus,  abundantly  present,  and  as  large  myelocytes 
with  pale  eccentric  nucleus.  They  may  be  lacking  in  neutro- 
phile  granules  or  show  hydropic  degeneration  of  the  nucleus. 
Polynuclear  ncutrophiles  occur  from  17  to  72  per  cent,  (average 
46  per  cent.)  and  seem  to  vary  inversely  as  the  myelocytes;  in 
the  lymphatic  form  of  leukemia  they  are  very  scarce.  Degen- 
erative changes  in  these  cells  are  common;  increased  cohesive- 
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of  nuclei,  fragmcnlalion  of  nuclei,  and  hydro- 
pic swelling.  Eosinophilcs  are  increased  in  the  myelogenous 
(orm,  varying  from  3,000  to  100,000.  hence  the  diagnostic  value; 
ameboid  movement  well  marked.  In  acute  leukemia  of  both 
types,  and  in  chronic  lymphocyt hernia  they  may  be  very  scarce. 
liosinophile  myelocytes  with  granules  of  unequal  size  and  stain- 
ing affinity  arc  pathognomonic  of  myelogenous  form.  Lympho- 
cytes vary  in  numbers  and  proportion,  but  are  less  in  propor- 
tion as  the  myelogenous  character  of  the  disease  prevails.  They 
varj'  from  2  per  cent,  lo  10  per  cent.  Large  mononuclear  leu- 
cocytes occur  but  seem  to  lack  significance.  Degenerative 
changes  arc  common  in  these  cells.  Mast  cells  are  more  nu- 
merous than  normally  but  may  require  search;  they  may  exceed 
eosin  cells. 
Special  Characters  of  Blood  in  Lymphatic  Lcukemia.~~The 
iphocyies  are  the  only  form  of  white  cells  appearing  in 
increased  numbers  and  in  somt  cases  determine  the  nature  of 
the  di&caiie  without  question;  but  the  causes  of  chronic  leuco- 
cytosis  are  so  numerous  that  caution  is  necessary.  They  are 
■Bually  nf  small  size  and  normal  structure  and  may  attain  80- 
pD%.  In  rare  cases  they  may  lie  large,  especially  in  children ; 
'iia  chronic  cases  and  adults  ihc  small  prevail,  Myelocytes,  mast- 
cells  and  polynuclears  may  be  very  scarce,  nucleated  red  cells 
arc  scanty. 

Both  the  numbers   and   the  proportion  of  white  cells  may 
■y  much  in  the  course  of  the  attack,  owing  to  intercurrent 
Spontaneous  changes  also  occur  and  the  disease  may 
pass  into  pernicious  anemia,  just  as  pseudo-leukemia  may  pass 
into  true  leukemia. 

The  sp.  gr.  may  be  reduced  with  loss  of  Hb  or  restored  by 

.^etber  albumins;  alkalinity  may  be  diminished,  fibrin  may  be 

peptone,  nuclein.  xanthin  and  uric  acid  have 

found  in  the  blood  by  various  observers.    Charcot-Lcydcn 

Hals  are  present  in  ihc  blooil  during  life  and  in  all  tissues 

|q)leen)  and  exudates  after  death. 


Wpass 
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Pseudo'leukeinia  Miodglnns'  diseaae)  differs  fraaa  IcukcBiu 

in  the  absence  of  marked  leucocyiosis  and  in  the  hjrperplasia  of 
all  lymph  tissues,  wilh  metastatic  growths  tn  varioas  organs. 
The  anatomical  lc»ion&  have  includeiJ  simple  inflammatory  hr- 
pcrplasia  ol  lymph  nodes,  lymphadenoina,  and  lympbcv-sarcoDia. 
Until  the  etio1(^y  U  definitely  ascertained,  the  transitions  be- 
Fic.    87, 


tween  pseudo-leukemia,  and  hyperplasia  of  lymph  nodes,  leu- 
kemia, lyiiipho -sarcoma  and  pernicious  anemia,  seem  to  indicate 
that  they  are  closely  related  and  perhaps  have  some  causative 
factor  in  common. 

Blood  CAa«gfj,~  Red  cells  Utile  diminished  at  first,  become 
Jess  numerous  as  disease  atWanccs.  but  relatively  not  very  f 


antum:  uemorrhacic  diseases. 
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Btounced   anemia:    ccIU   may   be   undersized;    miciiated    formaw 

'uncommon.      Hb   always   diminished.     Leucocytes    normal    orl 

diminished,  with  a  tendency  to  lymphocytosis;  but  iheri;  may! 

be  leucocytosis  up  to  50,000—60,000,  I 

Anemia  Infantum,  von  Jaksch's  Anemia. — Tliis  occurs.! 

In  infancy  and  resembles  leukemia  without  ihc  visceral  lesions-J 

The  red  cells  are  diminished,  nucleated  forms  numerous,  leu-B 

f-  cocytes  generally  increased.    The  spleen  is  enlarged  with  hypcr-B 

1  plasia  (If  its  elements.    The  liver  may  be  large  and  the  lymphl 

I  nodes  also.  I 

The  Blood  in  Fevers. — The  red  cells  are  diminished  inm 

I  number,  partly  due  to  destructive  effect  of  high  temperature,! 

I  coagulability    diminished    or   increased,    albumins    diminished  i  I 

[hydremia  and  decreased  alkalinity  claimed  by  some  observers! 

ind  denied  by  others.    The  blood  may  contain  the  organisms  of! 

'  the  disease  in  question.  I 

Hemophilia  is  an  inherited  abnormality  of  the  blood  or  ihtM 

vessels  of  both,  which  leads  to  severe  spontaneous  hemorrhages  I 

r  great  and  uncontrollable  bleeding  after  very  slight  wounds  I 

[(extraction  of  Icelh).  The  condition  passes  from  males  to! 
males  through  females  who  are  not  affected.  Thinness  of  the  I 
arterial  coals  and  narrow  caliber.  disprn)H)rtion  between  the! 
total  blood  and  the  capacity  of  the  vessels,  local  vascular  hypo-! 
plasia,  and  obscure  nervous  conditions,  have  all  been  supposed! 
niportancc  in  etiology.  The  blood  lakes  longer  to  clot  than  I 
normally,  but  may  not  be  deficient  in  fibrin.  No  constant  altera- fl 
tions  in  the  cells  or  the  composition  of  the  blood  have  been  I 
demonstrated.  1 

Purpura  Hemorrhagica,  Morbus  Maculosus,  Werlhoff's 
Disease- — This  is  a  disease  of  unknown   etiology,  though  it 
appears  as  if  certain  cases  were  connected  with  the  presence 
^H>  of  bacteria,  pyogenic  chiefly.     It  is  characterized  by  bleedings  J 
^^Uoto  and  from  skin,  mucous  and  serous  surfaces,  by  high  lem-  I 
^^meralurc  in  some  cases,  no  temperature  in  others,  and  usually  I 
^^K  rapidly  fatal  course.    The  blood  clots  slovi\v  ^n*^  \m^eTV«<AV}^ 
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?arj!-f      - •!.    -Tlc;n:i    mil    lionurrliai^    ; 

rn^thrr  iir  with  certain  ftamrea  omittrf  or  tn^TeasccL  TW 
htnnri  ^hnws  'tecrea^ie  of  red  (x!\s  mm  umiwriiift  to  Ar  hetnor- 
rtiai;e.  pair  and  broken  cells  and  uiigrocytea  moj  be  present; 
Hh  i^  di^creased:  tencocvtoraa  relative  or  afaaeaC 

Parasite*- — The  chief  forms  wxmriiig  in  dke  blood  are  the 
haclerial.  in  leptic  diseases  and  '^^p*'*g  Eevcr.  and  ia  these 
fmly  at  '^hort  and  ancertain  mtervais ;  the  OKgaamama  of  malaria. 
varinU.  antl  yellow  fever,  which  eumpfcte  thor  k^aan  cycles 
in  ch«  fluid,  the  sptrocbete  of  rebpaiag  finer,  aod  the  61arta 
•lanj^inii  hominis,  which  occnn  lIucSj  tf  bic^  >n<l  after  rest 
inb«d.     (See  Part  I.,  Chaps.  VUL  aod  IX.) 


CHAPTER    XIV. 
THE    RESPIRATORY    SYSTEM. 


The  Nose  and  Adjacent  Cavities. 

Malformation. —  Various  degrees  are  encountered  in  the 
nose,  from  complete  absence  with  one-eyed  infants  (cyclops) 
to  good  externa]  formation  but  lack  of  the  septum  or  one  or 
more  turbinate  bones,  deviation  of  the  septum  and  closure  of 
one  or  both  nostrils  by  bony  growths,  or  by  folds  of  mucous 
membrane.  The  extreme  cases  occur  in  non-viable  infants; 
the  less  marked  are  amenable  to  surgical  care. 

Circulatory  Disorders  are  common  in  the  nose,  the  rich 
supply  of  blood-vessels  in  parts  of  its  cavity  disposing  the 
mucous  membrane  to  sudden  hyperemia  and  inflammation ;  more 
chronic  congestion  leads  to  various  hypertrophies.  In  either 
form  of  congestion  hemorrhage  is  common,  giving  all  degrees 
of  epistaxis.  Such  bleeding  from  the  nose  is  observed  in 
typhoid  fever,  purpura,  hemophilia,  pernicious  anemia  and 
diphtheria.  Usually  its  source  is  rupture  of  a  vein,  caused 
by  external  violence,  blows,  efforts  at  clearing  the  passages, 
and  if  excessive  and  repeated  the  hemorrhage  may  be  the  be- 
ginning of  profound  anemia  or  even  fatal.  The  blood  usually 
appears  externally,  or  is  partly  caught  in  the  mouth ;  if  patients 
are  weak  or  asleep  the  blood  may  be  drawn  into  the  larynx 
or  aspirated  into  the  lungs.     More  often  it  is  swallowed. 

Inflammation  of  the  nasal  mucosa  occurs  as  an  acute  ca- 
tarrh from  various  simple  causes,  direct  and  reflex.  There  is  a 
stage  of  active  hyperemia  and  dryness,  followed  by  free  out- 
pouring of  altered  discharge   which   may   excoriate   parts   it 
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bathes,  as  the  lip  and  nostrils.  This  contains  mucin  and  white 
cells  with  countless  bacteria  at  first,  but  in  later  stages  may 
become  purulent  and  epithelia  are  found.  Attacks  of  this  nature 
frequently  repealed  are  apt  to  end  in  chronic  rhinitis  and  ex- 
tend IQ  the  posterior  pharyngeal  wall.  Streptococci  and  staphy- 
lococci, diplococcus  pneumonia;  and  other  forms  arc  aimosi 
constant  in  the  healthy  nose,  and  it  is  probable  that  when 
the  conditions  favor  they  may  set  up  the  infiammation :  just 
Bs  the  colon  bacillus,  usually  a  harmless  inmate  of  the  intestine, 
may  cause  severe  suppuration  when  the  normal  resistance  of 
the  intestinal  wall  is  lessened. 

Nasal  hyperemia  and  inflammation  may  be  due  to  vaso^motor 
dislurbancb  in  the  territory  of  the  trigeminus,  and  such  con- 
dilinns  simw  n  marked  annual  periodicity  in  .'^omc  persons. 
occuring  regularly  every  summer  as  certain  plants  ripen  and 
scatter  their  pollen.  Among  these  the  ordinary  ragpweed  (am- 
brosia) has  very  irritating  pollen. 

Chronic  rhinitis  may  simply  follow  the  acute  form,  but  is 
often  connected  with  depressed  states  of  the  system.  Tt  is 
characterized  by  stasis  in  the  numerous  veins,  hypertrophy  of 
the  membrane  and  increase  in  the  size  of  the  glands;  it  is 
usually  localized  about  the  lower  turbinated  bones  and  adjacent 
septum,  but  may  be  general.  After  a  course  o!  years  the  newly 
formed  fibrous  tissue  shrinks  and  an  atrophic  stage  begins, 
with  destruction  of  glands,  retention  cysts  of  their  ducts,  thick- 
ening of  the  vessels  and  decrease  in  their  lumina.  The  most 
severe  grade  of  such  a  process  appears  in  rhinitis  atrophica 
fetida,  ozena,  as  commonly  encountered  in  syphilitic  and  tuber- 
cular children.  The  altered  and  partly  purulent  secretion  com- 
bining with,  the  ulceration  of  the  cartilages  and  turbinated 
hones  produces  an  extremely  disagreeable  odor.  The  septum 
may  be  lost  and  the  bridge  of  the  nose  obliterated,  so  that  the 
nostrils  look  straight  forward.  The  bacteria  found  may  be  the 
usual  pyogenic  or  the  pneumonic  cocci,  or  saprophytes  which 
cause  the  decomposition  of  the  altered  excretion. 
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Infectious  Gramikiiiiata. — Syphilis  usually  causes  a  coryza 
in  the  earlier  stages  which  differs  but  little  from  any  acute 
rhinitis.  Later  there  may  be  superficial  Ulcers  on  the  mucous 
membrane  or  perichondritis  and  periostitis  of  the  bones  about 
the  nasal  cavities,  or  gumma,  which  lead  to  necrosis  of  parts 
of  the  nasal  walls  and  indolent  ulcerations.  Such  ulcers  are 
common  on  the  septum  and  often  perforate  it.  Tuberculosis  is 
met  with  in  several  forms,  as  a  general  scrofulous  rhinitis, 
or  as  localized  polypoid  growths  and  ulcers.  Commonly  it  fol- 
lows artificial  inoculation  by  the  use  of  handkerchiefs  soiled 
with  sputa,  or  from  picking  the  nose,  or  lupus  of  the  face  may 
perforate  into  the  nasal  cavity,  or  the  disease  may  appear  there 
as  a  primary  affection.  The  cervical  lymph  nodes  are  apt  to 
become  involved  and  caseous. 

From  the  horse  afflicted  with  glanders  the  bacillus  mallei  may 
pass  to  the  human  nasal  membrane  and  cause  nodules,  "  farcy 
buds,"  and  ulcers  to  develop,  and  in  both  leprosy  and  rhino- 
scleroma  the  nose  is  apt  to  be  involved  sooner  or  later.  Pp.  249 
and  678. 

Tumors. — ^The  simplest  and  commonest  nasal  tumors  are 
polypoid  growths  composed  of  fibrous  tissue  and  myxomatous 
material  in  varying  amounts,  and  when  the  latter  element  is 
very  fluid  the  resulting  tumor  is  a  cyst.  Papillomatous  growths 
develop  in  the  lower  third  of  the  nasal  channel,  as  is  the  case 
also  of  fibromyxomata.  Either  of  these  may  be  combined  with 
hyperplasia  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  glands,  the  latter 
usually  widely  dilated.  Chrondroma,  osteoma,  sarcoma  and 
other  forms  occur,  the  latter  usually  starting  from  the  wall  of 
one  of  the  adjoining  cavities  (as  the  antrum),  and  pushing  its 
way  out  and  down.  Carcinoma  is  less  common,  but  epithelioma 
may  develop  about  the  nostrils,  as  so  often  where  skin  and 
mucous  membrane  become  continuous. 

In  the  various  cavities  of  the  skull  which  open  into  the  nasal 
passages,  the  frontal,  sphenoid  and  maxillary  sinuses,  similar 
affections  of  their  bones  and  lining  membTaive  otcvit  ^%  vcv  SJcv^ 
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Distnffaances  of  CiFCiiljAiao  aiv  frequent.  Anemia  may  be 
pan  oi  a  general  anemia,  and  often  ts  the  first  sign  of  laryngeal 
lobercnhiifii.  Active  coogcslloo  of  rarioos  grades  follows  inha- 
latiofi  of  irriiam  gases  and  dnst.  tbe  fatigue  of  long  (and  iin- 
proper)  tue.  and  is  ibe  first  stage  of  actile  inflammation.  Pas- 
sive coDgestioa  occurs  in  cimilatory  disturbances  from  disease 
ot  the  bean  and  hmgs.  Hemorrhages  may  be  punctiform  and 
limited  to  tbe  snbmacoiis  (issue,  and  arc  found  after  extreme 
acute  ht'peremia.  from  cboking.  in  scorbutus  and  hemophilia ; 
massive  bleeding  follows  ulceration  which  opens  a  vessel  of  im- 
portance. Edema  is  clinically  of  great  mCMncnt,  especially  in 
the  young,  because  of  the  limited  space  and  the  importance  of 
its  function.  It  is  common  with  passive  hyperemia  and  chronic 
inHa  iimatton.  but  may  develop  suddenly  with  fatal  consequences 
from  irritants,  inhalation  of  steam  and  gas,  and  in  the  course  of 
nephritis  and  other  disease  accompanied  by  edema.  The  laryn- 
geal picture  is  that  of  two  pyriform  masses  corresponding  to  the 
arytenoid  cartilages  and  the  aryepiglottic  folds,  which  meet  in 
the  middle  line  and  overhang  the  rima  gloltidis,  closing  off  its 
posterior  two-thirds  at  first  and  then  the  remainder;  with  each 
inspiratory  efiTort  these  masses  lend  to  he  drawn  downward  and 
tt^ther  shut  off  the  supply  of  air  completely. 
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Inflammation. — Acute  laryngitis  begins  with  hyperemia  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  increased  secretion  follows,  and  the 
voice  becomes  husky  and  aphonic  from  imperfect  vibration  of 
the  thickened  vocal  cords. 

Strictly  speaking  these  are  neither  cords  nor  bands,  but  tri- 
angular prisms,  one  side  applied  to  the  wall  of  the  larynx,  their 
upper  horizontal  surfaces  visible  in  the  laryngeal  mirror,  their 
sloping  lower  sides  unseen,  their  thin  edges  approaching  in  the 
middle  line  and  capable  of  tension  and  approximation  by  the 
muscular  apparatus  of  the  larynx;  being  highly  elastic  they 
contract  as  the  tension  is  lessened.  They  ought  to  be  known 
as  the  vocal  prisms,  then,  but  long  usage  has  sanctified  the 
incorrect  term  "  vocal  cords." 

The  secretion  is  either  increased  mucus  alone  or  contains 
leucocytes  also;  if  its  proportion  of  pus-corpuscles  is  high,  the 
mucous  membrane  is  usually  very  much  swollen,  and  shallow 
ulcers  form  on  the  posterior  commissure  and  the  posterior  sur- 
face of  the  epiglottis.  When  the  follicles  are  involved  in  such 
ulceration  the  resulting  loss  of  substance  is  much  deeper  and 
healing  is  followed  by  scar  formation. 

Chronic  laryngitis  may  develop  from  the  acute  process,  often 
after  repeated  attacks,  or  slowly  and  independently.  Slight 
varicosities  are  noticeable  in  the  mucous  membrane,  the  secre- 
tion is  scanty  and  thick,  the  mucous  membrane  is  thickened  and 
from  its  swollen  glands  may  have  a  coarsely  granular  appear- 
ance. On  the  vocal  cords  little  patches  of  thickened  mucus  cling 
and  the  usual  glistening  look  is  lost;  small  ulcers  of  mucous 
follicles  are  common.  Such  chronic  laryngitis  is  often  found 
in  those  who  are  obliged  to  talk  long  and  loud  (as  auctioneers), 
in  habitual  drinkers  and  in  those  who  suffer  from  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  and  other  lung  diseases.  As  elsewhere,  an  atrophic 
stage  may  follow  the  hypertrophic,  and  small  papillary  hyper- 
trophies may  occur  and  persist  (verrucous  laryngitis). 

Croupous  Laryngitis. — In  exudative  inflammation  of  the  lar- 
ynx, when  the  exudate  contains  fibrin  and  coa^ulat^^,  >^\\}cv  '\\,^ 
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contained  pus-cells  it  makes  a  false  membrane  of  grayish  coloT'l 
and  fairly  tough  consistence  which  clothes  pari  or  (he  whokf 
of  the  interior  of  the  larynx.  It  may  be  disposed  merely  a 
delicate  patches  or  form  a  complete  cast  of  the  carily  and  a 
first  it  is  closely  connected  with  the  mucosa ;  such  a  niembrati 
may  Ue  coughed  otil  and  reproduced  in  a  comparatively  shoe 
lime,  Microscopically  there  are  fine  and  coarser  filaments  rfj 
fibrin,  which  stain  with  the  Weigeri  method,  entangling  d 
quamatcd  epithelium  and  pus-cells,  seldom  a  few  red  cells  alsog 
under  it  the  epithelium  is  lost  and  the  glands  are  dilated  f 
retained  secretion. 

Chondritis  and  perichondritis  of  the  laryngeal  cartilages  i 
commonly  a  secondary  affection  after  ulceration  in  ihe  larynx,^ 
most  often  tubercular  and  syphilitic.  At  first  but  one  cartilage 
is  affected,  then  the  inflammation  spreads  to  others,  the  nutri- 
tion of  the  part  suffers  and  the  non-vascular  cartilage  dies.  The 
pus  and  tissue  detritus  may  exert  a  strong  pressure  on  the 
larynx  and  interfere  with  breathing,  or  it  may  point  and  dis- 
charge through  the  larynx  or  externally. 

Tumors. — Commonest  of  all  tumors  in  the  larynx  are  the 

papillomata.  which  resemble  similar  tumors  of  the  external  skin. 
They  may  be  broad  and  but  little  raised  above  the  surface,  or 
furnished  with  a  pedicle  and  capable  of  rather  free  motion. 
They  appear  at  any  age  but  most  often  in  adults,  and  are 
covered  with  flat  or  cylindrical  epithelium  or  transitional  forms. 
Mucous  hyperplasia  may  result  in  the  formation  of  polypoid 
tumors,  on  the  edges  of  the  cords  or  elsewhere,  and  the  micro- 
scopic picture  is  that  of  fibroma.  Mucous  polyps  differ  in  hav- 
ing enlarged  and  degenerated  glands  mixed  with  the  fibrous 
tissue  and,  from  the  distention  of  these,  the  tumor  may  become 
cystic.  True  adenoma  is  not  common,  either  here  or  in  the 
nose.  Malignant  tumors  may  occur,  though  not  very  frequently 
as  primary  affections,  and  of  these  epithelioma  is  most  com- 
fiion,  starting  from  the   vocal  cords  or  from  portions  of  the 
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larynx  which  arc  covered  with  pavement  epithelium.  Meta- 
stasis to  adjacent  lymph  nodes  and  the  lungs  is  common. 

Infectious  Granulomata. — Tuberculosis  of  the  larynx  is 
usually  an  infection  by  the  tubercle  bacillus  upon  a  chronic 
laryngitis ;  less  often  it  is  primary.  It  appears  as  a  single  ulcer, 
frequently  about  the  posterior  commissure  or  the  posterior 
aspect  of  the  epiglottis,  while  the  rest  of  the  larynx  is  free, 
or  several  ulcers  in  these  and  other  sites,  at  times  almost  de- 
stroying the  free  edge  of  the  vocal  cords.  If  the  ulcerative 
process  extends  to  the  submucous  tissues  fatal  edema  may  occur, 
or  perichondritis  and  necrosis  of  the  cartilages.  Between  the 
ulcers  the  mucous  membrane  may  be  hypertrophic  or  even  ver- 
rucous. A  peculiar  and  unusual  form  of  laryngeal  tuberculosis 
occurs  by  extension  of  lupus  inward  from  the  face. 

Syphilis  of  the  larynx,  as  in  the  nasal  mucosa,  varies  from  a 
simple  catarrh  to  infiltration  of  both  mucous  and  submucous 
tissues,  deep  ulceration  and  destruction  of  portions,  as  the  epi- 
glottis. When  the  ulcers  heal,  firm  scars  of  large  extent  may 
narrow  and  distort  the  part. 

Leprosy  occurs  in  the  larynx  as  nodules  or  less  often  as  a 
diffuse  infiltration.  Glanders  produces  small  nodules  which 
break  down  and  leave  deep  ulcers;  the  epiglottis  seems  espe- 
cially liable  to  such  lesions  but  they  occur  deeper  in  the  larynx 
also.  Occasionally  rhinoscleroma  of  the  larynx  has  been  en- 
countered, in  the  later  stages  of  the  disease. 

Foreign  bodies  may  be  solid  objects,  food,  coins,  buttons, 
etc.,  held  in  the  mouth  and  accidentally  inspired,  or  pieces  of 
food  misdirected  in  swallowing,  or  rags  and  other  matters  intro- 
duced (in  the  new-born)  with  criminal  intent.  Blood,  vomit, 
pus,  etc.,  may  also  be  inspired  and  close  the  orifice  temporarily 
or  fatally. 

Wounds. — ^The  commonest  are  self-inflicted  from  attempted 
suicide  and  while  not  immediately  fatal,  even  though  the  phar- 
ynx be  opened,  yet  blood  or  food  may  enter  and  cause  asphyxia 
or  discharges  may  be  inspired  and  set  up  a  pneumonia.    To  th\i» 
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subcutaneous  emphysema  may  be  added.  In  hanging  and  chok- 
ing Ihc  larynx  n-ay  be  injured  from  the  squeezing,  but  usually 
il  escapes  by  being  lifted  upward  and  backward  into  the  oral 
cavity.  In  the  aged,  when  the  cartilages  are  calcified,  breaks 
may  occur  more  easily,  and  even  the  hyoid  bone  may  be  frac- 
tured ;  this  is  seldom  the  result  of  direct  violence,  more  often 
it  follows  severe  muscular  exertion  as  in  vomiting  and  is  rare 
from  any  cause. 

Trachea  and  Bronchi. 

Malformation. —  The  only  anomaly  of  development  of  im- 
porlancc  is  the  occasional  appearance  of  a  6stula  due  to  the 
Luipcrfcct  closure  of  the  third  or  fourth  branchial  cleft.  The 
fistula  opens  by  n  small  orifice  on  the  anterior  edge  of  the  sterno- 
mastoid,  oftener  on  the  right  side,  about  3-4  cm.  above  the  inner 
end  of  the  clavicle,  and  may  communicate  with  the  trachea  or 
end  blindly  in  the  tissues.  The  inner  portion  is  at  times  much 
dilated,  and  is  then  termed  a  branchiogenic  cyst. 

The  trachea  is  seldom  diseased  by  itself ;  usually  tt  is  inflamed 
when  cither  the  larynx  or  the  bronchi  are  inflamed  and  in  a 
manner  similar  to  the  main  disease.  Aneurysms  and  malignant 
tumors  may  break  into  the  tube.  Tumors  are  not  so  common 
as  in  the  larynx  and  infectious  granulomata  are  secondary  to 
similar  lesions  in  the  lungs  or  larynx.  All  that  may  be  true, 
then,  of  the  pathology  of  both  the  upper  and  the  lower  portions 
of  the  respiratory  tubes  will  be  true  of  the  trachea  and  does  not 
require  special  description. 

Bronchi. 

Circulatory  Disorders. — The  disorders  of  the  larger  bronchi 
present  but  little  differences  in  their  pathology  from  ttiose  of 
the  trachea  and  larynx,  but  in  the  case  of  the  smaller  divisions 
of  these  tubes  new  factors  enter  which  require  special  mention. 
The  finer  divisions  are  easily  diminishw!  in  Iwpcn  when  th« 
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ng  ctlls  are  swollen,  they  are  easily  obstructed  by  inflaniina- 
'  exudates,  and  inflammation  in  thtir  walls  almost  always 
1  the  tissue  of  the  lung;  hence  capillary  bronchitis 
tould  be  considered  with  diseases  of  the  lung.  The  larger 
bronchi  are  usually  anemic  on  post-mortem  examination,  for 
ihcir  elastic  fibers  press  the  blood  out.  Hyperemia  may  be  acute 
and  arterial  from  irritation  by  dust  and  other  inspired  matters, 

Pvcry  commonly  it  is  passive  and  dependent  upon  cardiac 
Kase,  especially  in  lesions  of  the  mitral  valve.  But  a  small 
rtion  of  the  blood  from  the  bronchial  wall  returns  by  way 
the  cava  and  azygos  veins,  the  larger  part  returns  by  the 
Imonary ;  hence  any  uncompensated  obstacle  in  the  left  side 
the  heart  most  produce  chronic  passive  hyperemia.  This 
appears  post  mortem  as  a  dark  red  or  even  brownish  discolor- 
ation of  the  mucous  membrane,  swelling  of  its  layers  and  in- 
crease of  its  secretion,  the  bronchi  being  filled  usually  with  ' 
luco-pua  ;  owing  to  the  presence  of  air  the  color  may  he  bright 
I  and  simulate  active  hyperemia.  Hemorrhage  may  occur 
1  the  presence  of  foreign  bodies,  or  as  the  result  of  ulcera- 
I  of  any  variety.  When  an  aortic  aneurysm  opens  into  a 
E  bronchus  sudden  and  fatal  hemorrhage  occurs,  but  tills  is 
rictiy  not  a  bronchial  bleeding:  if  the  patient  survives  the 
mediate  cfTccts  a  fatal  result  may  occur  by  pneumonia  from 
e  inspired  blood.  Similar  loss  of  blood  by  way  of  the  bronchi 
relatively  common  in  tubercular  diseases  of  the  lung  and 
erosion  of  pulmonary  vessels. 

Inflammation- — Acute  bronchitis  may  be  primary  or  secon- 
dary to  tracheitis.     As  in  other  mucous  membranes,  the  fir.^ 
\  is  an  arterial  hyperemia  with  swelling  and  lessened  secre- 
then  follows  a  copious  flow  of  thin  mucus  with  but  few 
,  or  of  thicker  and  tougher  sputum  with  more  pus  and  a 
dlower  tinge.     Such  an  inflammation  at  the  two  extremes  of 
)  niore  serious  than  in  vigorous  adults ;    tfie  danger  in- 
reases  inversely  with  the  si«  of  the  tubes  involved  and  when 
[  smallest  divisions  are  inflamed  (capillary  h^onc\tt\\%,  Nsio\ 
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chiolilia)  ihc  morUUty  is  praclically  thai  of  pneoraonu.  Abim- 
ilaiil  gpuu  may  be  leniKd  bronchial  bUnnorhea  vben  rcry  thta 
•ml  fyorrhto  when  thick  antl  purulent. 

Chramif  bronckitis  follows  aculc  attacks  or  <kvelops  in  con- 
twt^lion  with  chronic  diseases  of  the  lungs  in  which  there  are 
persistent  circulatory  And  nutritive  disturbances,  as  in  emphy- 
Mnui  «Ik1  «on)e  forms  of  tuberculosis.  The  mucous  membrane 
tircwnls  the  same  appearances  as  elsewhere,  swollen  and  con- 
IMtttl  hyws.  pspilUry  projections  (villous  bronchitis)  and  at 
limr*  also  Ihc  atr<:>phic  condition  of  glands,  mucosa  and  muscu- 
fair  etemeni*.  Tlic  secretion  may  be  light  and  viscid  or  profuse 
KWt  mi>re  purulent,  and  where  the  bronchi  are  dilated  sucli 
Mrrititvn  nwy  wiHect  for  a  long  time  and  undergo  decomposi- 
t»i«t. 

t'r^M^iM  Btynt'hitis. — ^This  form  of  acute  bronchitis  may  be 
slu^  u<  the  iuspimitv)  of  irritants,  but  most  commonly  it  follows 
khtihilwrttiv'  infc\iiim.  With  every  croupous  pneumonia,  and 
with  U(>)()rf«l  crx^up  which  descends,  there  may  be  a  similar 
;krt\vtis>4(  vxf  (h<-  hftwchi.  The  first  stages  may  be  like  an 
vxvhiwirv  c«t«TThal  inlfaunmatran  or  with  extreme  dyspnea, 
itiHl  hi^h  ivvvr^  aiVr  the  lapse  of  a  few  hours  or  days  the 
tsvith^c  .-itHKji  a)<f««r.  The  uiAanunation  may  alTect  the  en- 
uiv  buiKhi*!  tree  and  in  this  case  is  of  very  grave  prog- 
tK<ai^.  til  1^  v-tuMnic  KwM  the  disease  may  follow  an  acute 
atiji.fc  v'i  Ativ  bfuacttitb  tie  «»  Mav  dev^op  in  connection  with 
v-hr\>i>tv  hjit^  iJiMfiib^^s,  and  fttytently  it  is  limited  to  a  cer- 
Un  ^^^■^■^'^l  v'j  ttkc  ^>ncfauJ  territorr.  Drspnca  is  hence 
k-.v,  !iMrk>.-\l  iH  ihv  t.-hrvttic  Kvm.  The  characteristic  sputum 
is  ^'i  ^  >vlli.>«it.sb-v>hit«  vvtuf  aEMl  when  spread  out  in  water 
rctwv\lvs-vs  the  briiK-biag  ol  the  air  passages:  coo^lete  casts 
<.>t  l:ir^  ^<^.-<.H.•l>s  uv  not  tafr«^iae«t  u  the  chronic  form, 
t.  :i,M>  t'i  ibc  larjjcr  cube«  atoy  b»  huafltow,  thoov  o(  the  finer  are 
iclij.  oiivjl  Jt>uKtimes  ubKfe  <rf  coiKeMtric  tavefs  of  coagulated 
ui^itccia].  rhis  is  uAtti  i,vttsttfceetl  to  b»  ibrin.  hot  only  the 
(uhA^(^  ci  a  ohthter  ip>i««  titt  ttrat  naettins^  wUe  the  rest  is 
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evidently  thickened  mucus.    Tangled  in  the  meshes  o£  the  coag- 

ultim  are  many  while  blood  cells  and  degenerated  epitht^Ha  and 

frcijnenily  the  peculiar  crystals  which  are  thrown  off  in  asthma, 

and    found  also  in   prostatic  secretion,  called  Charcot -Ley  den 

^B^^stals.     These  are  slender  double  pyramids    (octahedra),  at 

^^Kmes  bent  on  the  edge  or  the  flat  or  spirally,  transparent,  supr 

^^■bscd  to  be  related  to  nueleo- phosphoric  acid  and  derived  from 

^^Bucocytes  in  most  cases;  they  measure  about  40  *•  by  6--S  it. 

^^^Uother  element  in  the  sputum  is  the  Curschmann  spiral,  long 

^^pkisted  and  slender  coagula  surrounded  by  a  fringe  of  very 

delicate  fiWs. 

Diphlheritk  bronchitis  occurs  as  a  complication  of  the  same 
disease  in  the  pharynx  and  larynx  and  the  pseudo- membrane 
presents  the  same  characters  as  elsewhere,  or,  more  commonly, 
the  process  is  croupous  in  the  bronchi  and  diphtheritic  in  the 
pharynx. 

Putrid  or  gangrenous  bronchitis  may  accompany  gangrene  of 
the  lung,  due  lo  infection  by  particles  of  necrotic  lung  tissue. 
_Thc  mucous  membrane  is  softened  and  destroyed  and  hangs  in 
Komposed  shreds  from  tbc  wall. 
^J'eribronchilis  and  inflammation  of  the  entire  wall  of  the  tube 
r  frciiuenlly  with  tuberculosis  of  the  lung. 
Stenosis  and  Dilatation. — The  lumen  of  a  bronchus  may 
be  narrowed  by  inllammatory  and  other  swelling  of  the  lining 
membrane  and  by  pressure  from  without,  tumors,  cicatricial 
tissue,  etc.  The  area  of  lung  supplied  may  collapse  {alcleC' 
lasis)  or  become  inflamed,  or,  if  a  little  air  can  enter  but  escapes 
with  difficulty,  the  lung  tissue  may  be  emphysematous.  Foreign 
bodies  also  close  the  bronchial  lumen  more  or  less  completely, 
with  ulceration  from  pressure  where  ihey  lodge,  inflammation 
fit  the  lung,  perhaps  gangrene;    usually  they  lie  in  the  right 

lehus. 
i  Bronchial  dilatation   (bronchiectasia)  may  be  limited  to  but 

e  or  a  few  branches  or  distributed  over  large  sections; 
bdtlle  siied  branches  arc  oftenest  involved  ind  tA  \W  % 
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time  (he  finer  divisions  beTOnd  mar  be  obliterated.  The  dila- 
laliofi  may  Sc  sacculated,  fusifoetn,  cylindrical  or  irregular,  and 
in  the  wall  of  the  dilated  portion  nearly  all  the  elements  are 
atrophied ;  the  mucous  membrane  may  be  swollen  or  thinned 
and  its  secretion  is  abundant  and  purulent  or  nearly  absent. 
Fibrous  thickening  abont  the  dilated  bronchus  lend  its  walls 
an  apparently  normal  size.  When  many  of  the  bronchi  are  in 
this  condition  the  lung  tissue  between  presents  degrees  of  com- 
pression, with  irregular  communicating  passages  through  il, 
and  this  condition  has  been  called  bronchieeiatic  phthisis.  Col- 
lections of  mucus  and  pus  may  decompose  and  set  up  gangrene, 
or  undergo  drying  and  calcification.  All  forms  of  dilatation  are 
usually  associated  with  chronic  bronchitis  and  lessened  resist- 
ance in  the  bronchial  walls.  This  is  especially  marked  where 
the  lung  tissue  is  the  seat  of  fibrous  hyperplasia,  for  then  the 
inspired  air  exerts  a  pressure  upon  the  weakened  wall  of  the 
tube  and  the  fibrous  tissue,  contracting  from  outside,  assists 
the  dilating  action. 

Ttimors. — In  the  bronchi  primary  tieoplasms  are  very  rare, 
while  secondary  are  common  from  the  ease  with  which  the  re- 
turning blood  current  may  carry  particles  from  distant  tumors  to 
the  vessels  of  the  lung.  Carcinoma  may  develop  from  the 
muciparous  glands  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane,  usually 
of  a  middle  sized  tube  and  in  the  lower  lobes. 

Infectious  Granulomata.— Both  tubercles  and  syphilitic 
scars  are  found  in  the  bronchi,  the  former  is  an  almost  constant 
lesion  in  various  forms  of  tuberculosis  of  the  lung.  A  few  or 
many  shallow  ulcers  in  the  mucous  membrane  are  found,  some 
of  which  may  pierce  even  to  the  cartilage  or  the  outer  layer. 

Lungs. 

Atelectasis. — In  consequence  of  debility  the  new-bom  infant 
may  be  unable  to  draw  air  into  the  lung  and  it  remains  in  the 
fetal  condition  ;  injuries  to  the  brain  and  cord  during  parturition 
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and  foreign  bodies,  as  mucus  and  amniotic  fluid,  in  the  upper 
air  passages  produce  the  same  result.  Only  part  of  one  or  both 
lungs  may  be  atelectatic  and  appear  solid,  small  by  comparison, 
bluish  or  brownish  red,  not  crepitating,  non-elastic.  If  the 
atelectasis  is  recent  the  portion  involved  may  be  blown  up  by 
forcing  air  in  and  resembles  normal  lung.  In  the  adult,  parts 
which  have  become  atelectatic  may  be  solid  and  tough,  anemic, 
pigmented  or  not,  compressed  by  fluid,  adherent  by  the  pleura 
to  the  side  of  the  thorax,  or  presenting  a  bronchus  whose  lumen 
is  obliterated  at  some  point.     The  bronchi  show  hypertrophied 

Fia   88. 


Empbyisma  or  tbb  Luno;  Low  Power.     Dilated  Vesicues  with   Ruptured 

AND  Non-Vascular  Walls. 


mucous  membrane  with  villi  and  swollen  glands  and  the  car- 
tilages may  be  relatively  or  actually  hyperplastic.  Any  lung 
or  part  of  a  lung  deprived  of  its  air  will  sink  when  thrown  into 
water.  The  fate  of  a  non-aerated  part  is  either  inflammation 
or  fibrosis  and  calcification. 

Emphjrsema. — When  an  air  passage  is  opened  by  a  wound 
and  the  air  from  it  gains  entrance  to  the  interlobular  tissue  of 
the  lung,  sometimes  also  after  ulcerations,  the  condition  is 
called  interstitial  emphysema  and  resembles  a  similar  state  of  the 
subcutaneous  cellular  tissue.    The  lung  appears  pale  ^.wd  4\%- 
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:  a  -iK  msrltxrc-i  Tung  wten  *e  ather  b  tfce  seat  of  lotur 
r  wna  »3f^ams  ant  oMpntal  atelectasis  lessen 
;ac  -nnmiM  7t  j  jkm.  T^i^  maaous  cMwiitiiwi  appears  espe- 
;::aitf  m  :iK  #1^^  jf  Ac  ^tnss  xnf  i:&Me  napectiaa  discovers 
wiuei"  iilawi  ii««u3  ™»fcr  tbe  pfaoca:  'where  manr  of  these 
.snie^t:^  c  ^  xnaf^  MaZiMS  twf*jwiMi  Tke  poftkms  of  lung 
wiBcit  sake  cbe  Eari^efi  CKCstsin  ibtEng  the  respiratory  act 
are  cbe  oMt  often  'filated  xal  Ar  <BHjfin«  is  found  in  both 
y-me  and  clmxiic   lang  aflMlaa^ 

T^ro  ricoKnts  enter  into  ibe  exyfaooCiaa  of  the  gravity  of 
triw  or  alTcoIar  or  vehicular  i  iinihj  iiwi  The  fityt  is  that,  de- 
spite the  apparently  larger  volmne  of  the  ha^  the  actual  breath- 
tag  surface  is  much  decreased,  because  the  ifilatcd  alveolar  walb 
become  thinner  and  thinner  and  gradnailj  disappear ;  and 
secondly,  in  proponion  to  the  extent  of  the  fonner  change,  the 
number  of  permeable  capillaries,  and  the  total  blood  content  of 
the  lung,  diminish.  Such  lungs  on  autopsy  fill  the  thorax  and 
do  not  collapse  when  it  is  opened,  the  ribs  and  sternum  are  in 
the  position  of  full  inspiration  and  the  dia|diragm  is  as  low  as 


the  seventh  rib.  the  lungs  cover  the  heart  and  look  pale  ai 
(Irj-.  The  anterior  sharp  margin  is  rounded  like  the  posterior, 
ihe  entire  lung  is  yielding  and  non-elastic,  and  the  dilated  alveoli 
and  groups  of  alveoli  are  clearly  apparent  on  gross  inspection. 
With  this  condition  nearly  all  the  elements  of  the  lung  structure 
are  atrophic,  even  the  large  vessels  and  Ihe  walls  of  the  bron- 
chi;  with  the  latter  there  are  frequent  dilatations.  Commonly 
alKu  a  chronic  bronchitis  is  evident  from  the  thick  muco-puru- 
lent  secretion  in  the  tubes.  As  a  general  rcsuli  of  ihc  imperfect 
use  of  inspired  oxygen  and  lessened  blood  content  of  the  lung, 
the  condition  of  the  patient  suffers  severely.  To  this  are  ailded 
the  effects  of  the  mechanical  obstacle  to  Ihe  venous  current, 
such  as  dilatation  of  the  hepatic  vein  and  its  radicles,  imperfect 
liver  function,  edema  of  the  feet  and  legs,  dusky  hue  of  the 
surface  generally,  cardiac  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  (right, 
side)  and  serous  exudates  in  various  body  cavities. 

A  form  of  emphysema  in  the  aged  is  due  to  simple  atrophy 
ami  diminished  nutrition  in  the  lung  and  the  organ  is  decreased 
in  volume. 

Circulatory  Disorders. — The  double  circulation  through  the 
lung  is  important  to  remember  in  this  connection,  the  capil- 
laries derived  from  the  pulmonary  artery  subserving  the  func- 
tion of  the  organ,  respiration,  while  its  nutrition  depends  upon 
the  bronchial  artery,  which  supplies  the  walls  of  these  channels 
and  also  the  visceral  pleura;  anastomoses  between  the  two  arc 
unimportant  in  normal  conditions. 

Pulmonary  anemia  may  be  part  of  a  general  anemia  or  maf- 
follow  pressure  from  pleural  exudate,  tumor,  etc.,  and  atrophy 
of  the  capillaries  as  in  emphysema.  In  the  adult,  especially  the 
dweller  in  cities,  the  color  of  the  anemic  lung  is  gray  because 
of  the  foreign  pigment;    in  the  infant  it  may  be  pink. 

Hyperemia. — A  form  of  congestion  of  the  lungs  affecting  de- 
pendent portions  is  common  in  the  cadaver  and  is  known  as 
hyPoilatic  congestion:  (his  usually  is  found  in  the  posterior, 
,  inferior,  portions  of  both  lungs  when  the  body  lies  on  ill 
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bode  It  i>  qtntc  pouibk  thai  a  hmf  ahiih  «3S  actiTdj  fan>^' 
aaic  daring  life  liiaaU  show  the  cwaJhinM  emlj  tn  depeodnit 
pr^tom  after  death.  lo  that  bj^asuiic  amfttbmi  »  ncM  shrars 
wttbnul  clinical  tignificance. 

Acitle  kyprremia  of  the  timg  loOcnn  exceMie  moscalar 
Hlon.  npccially  if  protracted,  and  mav  lead  tn  cdsna  af  the 
or^n;  cardiu:  dilataikm  is  an  important  factor  in  tbi*  rMoll. 
Il  U  caused  alM>  by  an  irritaiti  which  may  be  inhakd.  and 
nrflateriil  conge^tiMi  maj  follow  sudden  caoBog  of  Ibe  body 
Uirfacr  and  teuencd  Uood  conlent  of  one  hme  bgr  MMpwaiinw 
It  is  the  first  stage  of  rnftammaiioa  of  the  OTBan,  w  poeumowia. 
and  is  specially  marked  in  the  ktfaar  form;  sach  a  congestion 
<liffen  from  nimple  hyperemia  in  that  the  hmg  is  already 
friable. 

Passive  congestion  usually  follows  chraoic  disease  of  the 
heart,  especially  mitral  lesions  and  myocardiac  degenerations; 
it  is  also  observed  with  chronic  brondiial  inflammation.  In 
marked  degrees  of  such  chronic  congestion  the  lung  takes  on  a 
peculiar  color  and  becomes  firm  in  consistence.  In  tt>e  alveoli 
and  the  septa  are  found  granules  and  masses  of  pigment,  at 
times  free,  at  times  enclosed  in  leucocytes,  which  arc  the  re- 
mains of  red  cells  which  have  wandered  out  of  the  overfull 
capillaries.  To  this  condition  the  name  of  brown  inditratiom  is 
given,  or,  as  the  interalveolar  septa  are  usually  thickened,  it  has 
been  considered  as  a  low  grade  of  productive  inflammation  and 
termed  the  pneumonia  of  heart  disease.  In  the  sputa  of  such 
a  case  leucocytes  bearing  pigment  often  occur. 

Hemorrhage. — On  autopsy  the  evidences  of  bleeding  in  the 
lung  vary  from  small  punctiform  hemorrh^es  which  require 
careful  search,  to  filling  and  partial  destruction  of  a  large  sec- 
tion of  the  organ  (lung  apoplexy).  The  blood  lies  in  the 
tissue  of  the  lung,  between  the  alveoli  as  welt  as  tn  them,  when 
it  comes  from  the  organ  itself.  When  the  source  of  the  bleeding 
is  external,  as  from  operation  about  the  upper  air  passages,  the 
bronchi  contain  most  of  the  blood,  but  little  may  be  found  in 
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the  alveoli;  small  amounts  inspired  may  reach  the  alveoli. 
The  seat  of  such  collections  is  often  in  the  lower  portions  of 
the  lung,  on  one  or  both  sides,  where  scattered  dark  red  masses 
appear,  corresponding  to  one  or  more  lobules,  the  central  por- 
tions deeper  in  color  than  the  periphery.  Hemorrhage  may 
result  from  injury,  as  puncture  by  broken  ribs,  and  also  after 
cerebral  apoplexy  from  vaso-motor  spasm. 

Infarcts  may  be  one  or  many,  usually  sharply  defined  from  the 
rest  of  the  tissue,  prominent  and  superficial,  lying  under  the 
pleura  and  often  along  the  edge  of  a  lobe,  of  a  deep  red  color 
and  firm  to  the  touch.  They  are  compared  to  a  cone  or  wedge 
in  shape,  the  apex  in  the  tissue  and  the  base  external,  but  many 
other  and  irregular  forms  are  found.  The  alveoli  are  stuffed 
with  red  blood  cells  and  the  septa  show  the  effects  of  pressure, 
hyaline  and  fatty  degeneration.  The  infarct  may  arise  from 
embolism  or  thrombosis  of  a  pulmonary  vessel  or  in  the  course 
of  chronic  venous  stasis.  About  the  infarct  there  is  usually  a 
zone  of  inflammation,  and  if  the  embolus  contains  microorgan- 
isms, or  they  gain  entrance  from  the  air,  suppuration  and  gan- 
grene of  the  part  may  follow.  In  other  cases  the  blood  is  partly 
absorbed,  partly  converted  into  pigment  and  the  injury  healed 
by  new  fibrous  tissue  which  contracts  later. 

An  occasional  result  of  large  emboli,  usually  coming  from  the 
posterior  crural  or  femoral  veins  or  the  inferior  vena  cava,  is 
sudden  death.  The  lungs  are  pale,  distended  by  the  severe 
dyspnea  which  accompanies  the  case,  and  behind  the  embolus, 
in  the  pulmonary  artery  and  the  right  heart,  there  is  an  excess 
of  venous  blood. 

Fat  embolism  is  observed  in  the  pulmonary  capillaries  after 
fracture  of  large  bones  and  destruction  of  the  marrow,  also  in 
severe  injuries  to  adipose  tissue,  as  burns  and  bruises.  The  fat 
appears  in  droplets  and  larger  masses,  liquid  but  caught  in  the 
capillaries,  or  even  in  large  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery. 
If  the  total  amount  of  fat  interferes  with  respiration  it  may  pro- 
duce death  from  pulmonary  edema;   smaller  amouuls  rcv^-^  V^ 
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I  «  Ac  nar  Ihm  ciacHk<  it  Stdb  bm,  fans  of  it 
ranaUlis  fapirfiwl  Mb  i*'  O"  sectton  a  fratfay  flind 
Bi  ^  q^Mtitf :    baA  iv|»  or  a  pan  af  oor  maj  he  to- 

i.  Wrldi  JafMaoMEiBa  of  pan  of  a  kme  tbe  rest  »  apt 
DOHK  c4naalQ8i>  ^Inonvy  edenn  occurs  as  the  final 
of  fcean  aad  hidne;  ifiieasc  and  occasionally  in  alcoholic 
The  cause  of  edema  of  the  lung  is  fre- 
r  in  die  left  Tcntrklc  while  the  right  con- 
tiams  to  fnoctiooate,  the  e»trc»ue  degree  of  stasis  attained 
tta&ig  to  rapid  transndatioa.  On  dropping  a  piece  of  such 
kag  Btto  boib^  water  for  half  a  mintite  the  albuminous  serum 
angidates  and  may  then  be  demoostrated  between  the  alveoli 
as  wcD  as  in  thenL 

—After  a  portion  of  the  lung  has  undergone 
i  (as  coagulation)  the  access  of  saprophytic  germs  may 
stt  op  potrefactive  changes  exactly  similar  to  those  which  occur 
in  the  air  in  any  dead  tissue.  Aspiration  of  decomposed  tissue 
and  pns  fnm  abscesses,  perforation  from  the  esoi^tagus,  can- 
ceiTNB  or  otberwise,  and  foreign  bodies  in  the  bronchi  may  be 
exciting  causes  of  gangrene.  Emboli  from  distant  parts  also 
produce  pnfanonary  gangrene,  and  cancer  and  rarely  tidtercolo- 
»3  mar  terminate  in  it.  Alcoholic  habits  seem  to  predi^tosc 
to  pohnooary  gangrene.  Two  forms  of  the  leson  are  recog- 
nized, the  diffuse  and  the  circumscribed.  The  latter  appears 
as  spheroid  or  ovoid  foci,  often  multiple,  of  a  black:  or  gicoi 
color  and  foul  odor,  surrounded  by  a  zone  of  ( 
coitg<rsted  or  inflamed  tissue, 
the  deca>-cd  tissue  softens  and  separates  fnm  Ac  nst,  ^  aay 
be  expectorated  or  pttsXsl  a&  »  thiA  hntk  id  hadbu  Aana 
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putrefied  tissue.  Through  such  a  cavity  a  bronchus  or  a  vessel 
may  still  pass,  though  the  first  shows  inflammatory  reaction 
or  necrosis  of  its  walls  and  the  latter  is  filled  with  a  thrombus ; 
if  the  vessel  is  opened  severe  bleeding  may  occur.  Should  the 
edematous  and  inflamed  tissues  about  such  a  focus  take  part 
in  the  gangrene  the  process  spreads  and  we  have  the  diffuse 
form  which  is  rapidly  fatal.  Such  gangrene  is  of  the  moist  vari- 
ety on  account  of  the  rich  supply  of  blood  in  the  organ.  It  may 
pass  over  from  the  lung  to  neighboring  parts,  break  into  the 
pleura  or  pericardium,  or  cause  emphysema  of  the  skin  of  the 
thorax  after  adhesion  and  perforation  of  the  two  layers  of  the 
pleura.  If  the  patient  survives  long  enough  septicemia  appears 
and  there  may  be  embolism  of  distant  parts  and  secondary 
gangrene.  Although  the  prognosis  is  grave,  yet  a  gangrenous 
process  may  be  healed,  after  evacuation  of  the  softened  material 
and  suppuration  and  granulation  of  the  cavity. 

Putrid  bronchitis  is  a  regular  accompaniment  of  gangrene 
of  the  lung  and  the  characteristic  sputa,  red  or  even  purple, 
thin  and  foul,  with  an  offensively  sweet  flavor,  are  patho- 
gnomonic. In  a  glass  the  sputa  settle  in  three  layers,  the  top 
foamy,  grayish  or  yellow,  the  middle  transparent  and  thin,  the 
lowest  reddish-brown  or  purulent  or  mixed  with  particles  of 
lung  tissue.  In  the  sediment  the  microscope  discovers  triple 
phosphate  crystals,  needles  of  margaric  acid,  fat  in  drops  and 
granules,  elastic  fibers,  pus  cells  and  pigment.  The  organisms 
may  be  staphylococcus  aureus  and  albus,  filamentous  and 
branched  forms   (streptothrix),  and  ciliated  monads. 

Pneumoconiosis.— Workers  in  dust  of  many  kinds  are  liable 
to  inspire  finely  divided  particles  of  inorganic  matter.  If  coal 
dust  is  the  chief  element  the  condition  is  called  anthracosis; 
iron  and  steel  particles  cause  siderosis;  workers  in  stone  inspire 
quartz  and  other  dust  (chalicosis)  ;  millers  and  bakers  inhale 
flour  (farinosis) ,  For  a  time  the  lung  is  very  tolerant  of  such 
foreign  material,  and  it  is  laid  away  in  the  interlobular  con- 
nective tissue  and  the  bronchial  lymph  nodes  without.  ^^i^^\^xv\. 
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damage  to  the  function  of  the  organ.  But  braide  the  mechan- 
ical irritation,  to  which  the  response  is  commonly  a.  fibrosis 
of  slow  development,  the  foreign  panicles  may  not  be  aseptic, 
or  they  may  make  microscopic  wounds  of  the  nracous  mem- 
brane, and  in  either  case  more  violent  intlammalion  may  follow. 
Mild  degrees  of  bronchitis  are  frequent  and  the  foreign  matter 
is  in  great  part  expectorated  with  the  secretion.  In  the  alveoli 
a  desquamative  process  goes  on  and  the  epithelia  may  degen- 
erate and  also  be  coughed  out ;  cells  containing  pigment  arc 
usual  in  such  sputa.  Occasionally  the  dust  passes  into  the 
general  circulation  and  is  excreted  in  part  by  the  hver  and  in 
part  by  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane.  After  a  time  a  form 
of  lobular  pneumonia  may  develop,  or  the  already  weakened 
lung  is  infected   with   the  bacilli  of  lobar  pneumonia  or  liiber- 

Milder  degrees  of  such  dust  inhalation  are  the  usual  thing 
in  post-mortem  findings;  on  the  pleural  surface  there  may  be 
multiple  miliary  hbromata,  in  the  lymph  nodes  the  tissue  is 
uniformly  black,  and  through  the  lung  in  all  fibrous  parts  sitn- 
ilar  pigment  is  found.  The  contrast  between  the  lung  of  the 
city  dweller  and  that  of  the  person  always  residing  in  the 
country,  is  very  marked;  in  the  infant  the  lung  is  bright  red 
or  pink  and  entirely  free  from  foreign  pigment 

Wounds  and  Foreign  Bodies- — When  foreign  bodies  enter 
by  the  bronchi  they  are  apt  to  set  up  an  inflammation  which 
involves  the  lung  tissue  secondarily,  and  this  may  end  in  gan- 
grene. Entering  the  lung  otherwise  they  imply  a  wound,  and 
bullets,  pieces  of  broken  rib.  or  clothing,  driven  in  by  violence 
are  probably  commonest.  Other  wounds  of  the  lung  may  result 
from  severe  compression  and  contusion  of  the  thorax,  stabs, 
etc.  If  of  small  extent  and  closed  by  pleural  adhesions  these 
may  heal.  Another  variety  of  wound  occurs  from  rupture  of 
abscesses  in  the  lung  or  adjacent  viscera,  as  the  liver,  when  the 
weakened  lung  tissue  may  be  torn  by  respiratory  and  other 
muscular  efforts. 
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Inflammation. — While  pneumonia  or  pneumonitis  is  the 
name  given  to  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  yet  the  disease  occurs 
in  so  many  different  forms  that  it  is  necessary  to  classify  them 
according  to  their  anatomical  or  pathological  characters.  Thus 
from  the  nature  of  the  inflammatory  product  we  have  fibrinous 
or  croupous,  catarrhal,  fibrous,  purulent,  caseous,  and  from  the 
part  of  the  part  of  the  lung  involved  we  have  lobar,  lobular,  in- 
terstitial. According  to  the  path  by  which  the  irritant  reaches 
the  lung  there  are  broncho-,  hemato-,  pleuro-  and  lymphogenic 
pneumonias,  and  when  a  visible  excess  of  foreign  material 
enters  the  bronchi  it  is  called  inspiration  pneumonia.  Lastly, 
in  the  cachectic,  blood  settles  toward  the  dependent  parts  of  the 
lung  and  a  hypostatic  pneumonia  arises.  According  to  the  clin- 
ical course  of  the  disease  we  have  acute  and  chronic  forms, 
and  from  special  bacteria  tubercular  and  syphilitic  inflamma- 
tions proceed. 

Lobular  Pneumonia. — In  children  especially,  bronchitis  of 
the  finer  tubes  passes  over  to  the  lung  tissue  and  causes  pneu- 
monia ;  this  is  a  common  sequel  to  pertussis,  measles,  and  other 
infectious  diseases.  In  the  adult  it  follows  typhoid  fever  and 
is  associated  with  some  forms  of  tuberculosis;  in  old  age  it 
develops  from  chronic  bronchitis.  Lastly,  when  matters  of  a 
septic  nature  are  inspired  they  usually  set  up  an  inflammation 
of  the  same  character,  and  it  is  possible  for  a  patient  with  lobar 
pneumonia  in  one  lung  to  inspire  sputa  into  the  other  and  thus 
present  both  lobar  and  lobular  forms.  The  distribution  of  the 
disease  in  all  these  cases  begins  in  single  lobules  and  the  air 
passages  closely  connected  with  them,  the  remaining  lung  tissue 
between  being  still  supplied  with  air  and  capable  of  function- 
ating. The  affected  lobules  present  in  the  alveoli  serum,  des- 
quamated epithelia,  red  and  white  cells  and  mucus,  the  septa 
are  infiltrated  with  round  cells;  the  lobule  is  of  a  deep  red 
color,  prominent  above  the  cut  section,  firm  and  friable,  smooth 
on  section,  and  non-aerated. 

After  a  time  the  exudate  undergoes  granular  and  fatty  dc- 


generation  and  Ihc  part  becomes  yellowish  or  gray, 
tissue  lictwccn  may  be  blown  up  at  autopsy   by   way   of  t 
lironchi,  but  the  bronchi  of  the   inflamed  parts  are  closed  by 
swelling  of  the  niucotis  lining,  or  if  still  patent  air  docs  not 
reach  llic  alveoli.    The  disease  may  begin  in  parts  which  have_ 
become  aletectalic  from  closure  of  the  bronchi.    Developed  fni 
C'jiUirrtuI  ptteumoiiia  and  often  associated  witli  it,  oni 

Fig.  89. 
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we  may  have  a  purulent  and  a  hemorrhagic  form.    The  i 
liumiion  begins  in  the  alveoli   which  arc  tilled  witli  exiu 
and  is  due  to  the  entrance  of  (lyogenic  bacteria ;   the  i 
About  the  alveolus  is  more  marked  than  in  Ihe  simple   form, 
ihc  exudate  becomes  fluid  and  escapes  or  remains  as  an  absccsa..^ 
Larje  numbers  of  red  cells  in  the  exudate  give  rise  to 
(opm;    from  either,  gangrene  may  develop.     If  the  pncumot 
become    chronic   the    alveolar   contents   may   undergo    c&sec 
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alteration,  due  to  the  presence  of  tubercle  bacilli,  and  there  is 
then  marked  fibrous  proliferation  about  the  bronchi  and  alveoli 
affected.  The  bacilli  of  influenza,  anthrax  and  glanders  fre- 
quently produce  lobular  pneumonia,  and  hypostatic  and  aspira- 
tion cases  are  usually  of  the  same  variety.  Experimentally 
section  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve  causes  the  same  form. 
No  one  bacterium  is  exclusively  the  causative  agent ;  many 
kinds  have  been  recovered  from  these  lungs,  cocci,  and  bacilli, 
but  perhaps  most  commonly  it  is  the  streptococcus  which  is 
most  active. 

Lobar  Pneumonia. — In  this  form  an  entire  lobe  or  the  major 
part  of  it  is  uniformly  involved,  and  there  are  no  distinctions 
between  alveoli  which  are  filled  with  exudate  and  others  which 
remain  free  scattered  through  the  same  part.  In  lobar  pneu- 
monia four  well-marked  stages  may  be  distinguished  —  conges- 
tion, red  hepatization  and  gray  hepatization,  followed  by  a 
stage  of  resolution. 

Stage  of  Congestion. — ^The  lung  is  intensely  hyperemic,  in- 
creased in  size  and  firmness,  abnormally  friable,  and  contains 
little  or  no  air.  Under  the  microscope  the  capillaries  about  the 
alveoli  are  filled  to  the  utmost  with  blood,  and  within  the  alveoli 
there  is  forming  a  very  delicate  reticulum  of  fibrin,  holding 
swollen  epithelia  and  white  cells  in  its  spaces. 

Stage  of  Red  Hepatization. — The  fibrin  is  more  copious,  the 
epithelia  are  almost  wholly  desquamated  from  the  alveolar  wall, 
and  mingled  with  the  exudate  are  numerous  red  and  white  cells. 
This  exudate  forms  in  each  alveolus  a  tight  plug,  and  puts  the 
elastic  fibers  on  the  stretch.  As  soon  as  a  cut  is  made  in  the 
lung  these  fibrinous  plugs  are  forced  a  little  way  out  of  the 
alveoli  and  may  be  scraped  off  with  the  knife;  the  result  is  to 
give  the  section  a  peculiarly  granular  appearance.  The  part 
now  contains  no  air  and  a  small  piece  sinks  at  once  when  put 
into  water.  The  total  distention  of  all  the  alveoli  makes  the 
part  as  large  as  in  full  inspiration,  and  also  very  much  firmer 
and  heavier  than  in  normal  conditions.    Other  parts  of  the  lung 
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are  the  scat  of  congestion,  edema  and  vicarious  nnphysc 
This  stage  marks  the  height  of  the  disease. 

Stage  of  Cray  Hcpatisaiion. — With  the  beginning  of  regres- 
sive changes  in  the  exudate  the  color  turns  from  red  to  gray  or 
yellow.  The  red  cells  in  the  exudate  have  lost  their  color,  the 
pressure  from  within  the  alveoli  makes  it  impossible  for  the 
blood  to  enter  the  capillaries,  although  they  are  not  obliterated, 
and  the  entire  mass  has  begun  granular  and  fatty  degeneration 
These  changes  gradually  lead  to  the  gray  or  yellow  color  whicli 
gives  the  stage  its  name,  and  as  ihc  inflammatory  process  ad- 
vances it  is  possible  to  have  all  three  stages  present  at  (he  same 
time,  the  older  parts  being  more  nearly  gray  or  yellowish- wtiile 
in  color.  In  alcoholic  patients  hemorrhages  are  (rcnucni  in 
the  hcpatized  tissue,  and  here  the  red  color  persists. 

As  degeneration  proceeds  the  contents  of  the  alveoli  become 
fluid  and  are  cither  expectorated  or  absorbed  by  the  lymph- 
vessels.  Of  the  three  lymph- systcr 
at  least  one  branch  into  the  Itimet 
are  also  foramina  between  alveoli, 
company  the  pneumonia,  as  is  very  common,  and  the  vessels 
become  stopped,  resolution  proceeds  very  slowly,  since  removal 
by  absorption  is  greater  than  by  expectoration.  The  complctr 
disappearance  of  the  exudate  in  favorable  cases  takes  cumpar- 
ativcly  little  lime  and  the  lung  returns  to  a  practically  normal 
condition;  but  often  the  elastic  tissue  has  sulTernl  with  Ibc 
rest  and  the  alveolus  recovers  its  elasticity  slowly  and  imper- 
fectly. 

Croupous  pneumonia  may  become  purulent,  either  gimerally 
or  in  localized  areas,  but  this  is  not  common.  An  abscess 
formed  in  this  way  may  break  and  discharge  through  the  bron- 
chi, or  into  the  pleura,  causing  empyema;  or  if  single  and  small 
it  may  become  encapsulcd  and  calcified.  At  antopsy  careless 
handling  of  the  friable  hcpatized  lung  may  produce  artefacts 
which  closely  resemble  abscrsses.  In  great  const  i  tut  ion  u1  de- 
pression,   as  cachexia,  diabetes,  scnilinr. 


lis  in  the  lungs,  one  n{>cns  by 

1  of  each  alveolus  and  there 

Should  a  lymphangitis  ac- 
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may  end  in  gangrene.  If  the  part  of  the  lung  involved  lies 
directly  under  the  pleura  it  also  becomes  the  seat  of  a  fibrinous 
inflammation;  this  may  leave  adhesions  between  the  lobes.  In 
the  apices  of  the  lung  croupous  pneumonia  is  apt  to  resolve 
imperfectly  and  here  tuberculosis  frequently  is  the  sequel. 

Croupous  pneumonia  is  usually  lobar,  but  it  may  occur  as  a 
lobular  inflammation  after  influenza.  The  disease  affects  the 
right  lung,  and  the  lower  lobes,  in  men,  more  than  the  contrary 
of  these.  Associated  with  such  affections  of  the  lungs  there  is 
usually  congestion  and  swelling  of  the  spleen,  cloudy  swelling 
or  acute  inflammation  of  the  kidney,  and  at  times  meningitis, 
especially  in  children. 

The  bacterial  form  most  often  encountered  in  pneumonic 
lungs  is  the  diplococcus  pneumoniae  of  Frankel,  in  other  cases 
the  bacillus  pneumoniae  of  Friedlander,  in  others  colon  bacillus, 
pyogenic  cocci,  etc.  Before  these  bacteria  can  cause  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  lung,  there  must  be  an  irritant  or  some  other 
factor  present  which  reduces  the  local  and  general  powers  of 
resistance;  inspiration  of  air  at  too  low  a  temperature,  vaso- 
motor reflex  from  the  skin,  and  local  or  general  disease  are 
the  commonest.  The  diplococcus  pneumoniae  in  other  parts 
of  the  body  may  be  pyogenic,  as  in  meningitis,  and  as  the  exu- 
date in  the  alveoli  becomes  more  cellular  after  the  fibrin  coag- 
ulation is  completed,  the  termination  of  the  process  in  suppu- 
ration is  easily  explained. 

A  fatal  termination  of  lobar  pneumonia  may  be  due  to  the 
extent  of  lung  involved  and  loss  of  the  respiratory  function, 
and  yet  apparently  complete  double  lobar  pneumonia  cases 
do  at  times  recover;  in  other  cases  a  toxic  influence  is  more 
pronounced;  or  the  heart  may  be  overburdened,  or  the  other 
lung  may  suddenly  develop  fatal  edema;  or  gangrene  and 
abscess  formation  end  the  case. 

Interstitial   Pneumonia. — The    acute    form    may    accompany 

either  catarrhal  or  croupous  processes,  more  often  the  former, 

and  on  the  other  hand  a  severe  form  may  develop  first  and  the. 
20 
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alvfoiar  exiidaie  follow.  This  is  not  common  !juI  it  may  occur 
in  sqilic  conditions  of  ihc  systtm.  or  follow  suppurative  pro- 
cesses in  the  neighborhood ;  as  when  a  gastric  ulcer  perforates 
the  diaphragm  and  altaeks  the  adherent  lung.  Another  variety 
follows  septic  embolism,  but  here  the  suppurative  inflammation 
is  confined  to  one  main  vessel  and  its  distribution.  If  rapid  in 
their  course  the  first  presents  as  fine  and  coarser  lines  of  suppu- 
ration in  a  large  meshed  network  alt  through  the  lung,  the  latter 
as  a  group  of  small  abscesses  or  a  single  large  one. 

The  chronic  form  of  interstitial  inflammation  consists  in  the 
steady  proliferation  of  new  coimcctivc  tissue  along  the  course 
of  bronchi  and  vessels  and  between  the  lobtiles  and  alveoli. 
Rarely  it  is  the  sequel  to  acute  pneumonia  of  either  form,  or 
it  results  from  the  irritation  of  inspired  dust,  or  appears  as  an 
essential  clement  in  the  chronic  changes  of  tuberculosis  and 
syphilis.  In  the  bands  of  new  tissue  pigment  deposits  are 
common,  and,  as  they  contract,  the  total  pigment  is  contained 
in  less  space  and  the  color  of  the  lung  deepens  as  its  consistence 
becomes  firmer. 

Tumors- — Primary  tumors  are  not  common  in  the  lungs. 
Of  the  benign  varieties  lipoma,  fibroma  and  chondroma  have 
been  deacrilied.  In  leukemia  there  are  often  multiple  miliary 
tumors  in  the  lungs  composed  of  small  round  cells  in  a  reticular 
stroma;  they  resemble  tubercle  but  do  not  become  caseous  and 
they  arc  both  whiter  and  softer.  Sarcoma  is  rare ;  it  may  be 
of  the  small  round-celled  variety  or  spindle-celled,  and  probably 
has  its  origin  in  the  peribronchial  lymphatic  tissue.  Primary 
carcinoma  may  develop  from  the  crypts  of  the  mucous  follicles 
in  the  bronchi,  and  epithelioma  has  been  described  beginning 
in  the  epithelium  of  the  alveoli. 

Secondary  malignant  tumors  are  commoner,  emboli  from  any 
organ  reaching  the  lung  and  setting  tip  tumors  similar  to  the 
primary.  Endothelioma  may  pass  from  the  serous  investment 
to  the  lung  or  begin  in  the  lymph  spaces  of  the  organ  itself. 
A  form  of  carcinoma  depends  u^on  aspiration  of  fragments  of 
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a  malignant  tumor  situated  in  the  upper  air  passages; 
may  be  multiple  and  the  largest,  and  presumably  the  o 
may  be  cystic. 

Infectious  Granulomata.  Tuberculosis. — Infection  o 
lungs  by  the  tubercle  bacillus  may  occur  in  three  ways:  through 
the  bronchi,  the  blood-vessels  or  the  lymph  channels,  termed 
bronchogenic,  hematogenic  and  lymphogenic  infeciion.  How- 
ever caused,  the  tuberculosis  is  a  productive  lesion,  not  an 
exudative.  Tubercles  may  be  found  in  any  portion  of  the  lung. 
In  the  connective-tissue  elements  of  the  organ  luliercles  re- 
semble the  same  granuloma  in  any  such  tissue,  made  up  of 
small  lymphoid  cells,  large  epithelioid  and  occasional  giant  cells. 
In  the  alveolar  parenchyma  ihey  present  peculiarilies,  being 
irregular  and  elongated  in  outline  corresponding  to  ihe  bound- 
aries of  the  alveolus.  The  septa  are  thickened  by  round-cell 
intiliration,  the  alveolar  lumen  is  reduced  and  its  cpilhcHal 
cells  crowded  together,  leaving  but  a  trace  of  the  original  space 
liclwccn.  At  other  limes  the  epilhelia  multiply,  show  milolie 
figures,  and  fill  the  lumen  till  the  boundaries  between  tubercle 
and  epithelial  tissue  disappear;  in  such  a  mass  giant  cells  often 
lie  along  what  was  the  boundary  of  the  alveolus.  Lymphoid 
cells  and  pigment  granules  are  also  present.  The  giant  cells 
are  due  to  agglutination  and  fusion  of  endothelia,  ihe  epithelioid 
cells  come  from  fixed  connective  tissue  cells,  and  the  lympho- 
cytes are  part  of  a  reparative  process.  Tubercular  granulation 
tissue,  thus  constructed,  differs  from  inflammatory  granulation 
(issue  in  containing  no  polynuelear  leucocytes,  and  in  being 
ncn-va«cular,  and  hence  doomed  (o  destruction. 

In  the  tubercle  so  established  the  usual  degenerative  changes 
occur  —  necrotic,  hyaline  and  caseous  —  starting  at  the  central 
portion,  where  nutrition  is  lowest,  and  spreading  to  the  periph- 
ery; fibroblasts  surround  the  focus  and  invest  it  with  a  cap- 
sule. The  vessels  of  the  part  are  obliterated  and  not  even  per- 
meable for  injection  masses. 
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mixed  affection,  the  pyogenic  bacteria  attacking  a  tissue  already 
weakened  by  the  tubercle  bacillus  and  rapidly  destroying  it. 
The  tubercle  bacillus  is  not  cytotatic  for  polynuclcar  leucocytes. 

Miliary  Tuberculosis  of  the  Lung. — As  suggested  above,  the 
mode  of  entrance  of  the  bacillus  determines  to  a  great  extent 
the  gross  and  microscopic  characters  of  the  disease.  Tubercle 
granulations  are  most  definite  and  typical  when  the  infection 
enters  by  way  of  the  blood  current,  hematogenic  or  disseminated 
miliary  tuberculosis.  The  term  miliary  tubercle  refers  only  to 
the  siie  of  the  granuloma  and  the  older  y^ellow  tubercles  do  not 
differ  essentially  from  the  recent  gray  translucent  forms. 

.'\  lung  affected  in  ibis  way  presents  small  firm  granules  of 
a  more  or  less  transparent  look  scattered  through  lung  tissue 
which  is  not  apparently  much  affected,  and  the  lesion  may  be 
totally  or  partially  disseminated.  If  rapidly  disseminated 
through  the  whole  of  both  lungs  it  is  usually  only  a  part  of  a 
general  tuberculosis,  and  other  organs  —  spleen,  kidneys,  me- 
ninges and  choroid  —  also  present  tubercles;  in  ibis  case  the 
tubercle  may  appeal  to  the  sense  of  touch  more  than  to  sight, 
requiring  a  side  illumination  and  careful  search.  More  slowly 
developed,  chronic  disseminated  miliary  tuberculosis  may  come 
from  some  focus  elsewhere  which  allows  a  few  bacilli  to  enter 
the  venous  current  at  intervals;  as  when  a  mesenteric  or 
postperitoneal  lymph  node  is  attacked  and  bacilli  make  their 
way  into  the  thoracic  dnct ;  here  some  of  the  tubercles  are 
older  and  may  show  caseous  changes.  The  lungs  are  still 
capable  of  functionating  and  between  the  tubercles  may  appear 
nearly  normal ;  or  lobar  and  lobular  pneumonia  may  compli- 
cate the  lesion,  or  simple  hyperemia  and  edema. 

When  the  entire  lung  is  involved,  as  a  rule  the  older  tuber- 
cles, caseous  and  grouped,  often  surrounded  by  zones  of  caseous 
pneumonia,  will  be  found  in  the  upper  lobes.  Entering  by  the 
blood-vessels,  the  main  distribution  is  along  their  course,  and 
in  the  larger  veins  tubercles  may  be  discovered  in  the  wall 
on  gross  inspection ;  these  may  invade  only  the  intima,  and  this.  _ 
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fnci  makes  the  mode  of  entrance  clear.  Tl»c  nanie  emhoBc 
tulicrculosis  has  been  given  to  the  condition  without  gtmd  catiK. 
Tlie  iiDurcc  of  such  a  bacillemia  may  be  found  in  sotne  of  ibe 
alxloniinal  or  systemic  veins  or  lymph  nodes. 

Localized  dissemination  depends  upon  invasion  of  a  *««el  in 
the  lung  itself,  so  that  only  the  lerntorj-  supplied  by  it  oontaint 
the  tubercles.  Thus  a  caseous  bronchial  gland  or  a  tabermlar 
process  at  the  root  of  the  lung  may  be  the  source  of  fodden  dis- 
Bcmination  through  a  lobe  of  one  or  the  other  lung.  In  olbcr 
cases  a  tubercular  mass  as  a  center  has  distributed  liacilli  in  a 
dwindling  zone  about  it  through  the  lymph  channels,  and  such 
a  distribution  may  occur  as  the  result  of  invasion  from  a  tuber- 
culnr  pleurisy;  this  process  resembles  metastasis  of  malignani 
tumors. 

When  tubercle  bacilli  are  inspired  they  are  disseminated 
through  the  finer  bronchi  and  their  favorite  place  (or  setthng 
is  just  where  the  bronchiole  ends  and  the  alveolar  pass^cs 
begin.  Here  the  bacilli  become  attached  and  set  up  a  bronchio- 
litis, or  inflammation  already  present  may  offer  favorable  con- 
ditions for  development.  Dust  particles,  especially  with  sharp 
edges,  as  fragments  of  iron,  make  microscopic  wounds  about 
which  inflammatory  reaction  may  start,  and  thus  favor  infection. 
Probably  phagocytes  play  an  important  part  in  all  tubercular 
infections,  carrying  the  non-motile  bacilli  into  the  tissues  and 
setting  them  free  to  produce  their  specific  lesions. 

In  the  wall  of  the  bronchus  or  alveolar  passage  so  affected 
tuljcrcles  form  which  tend  to  spread  in  two  directions,  along  the 
air  passage,  centrifugally,  and  into  the  lung  tissue;  the  process 
becomes  partly  exudative  as  the  alveoli  about  the  bronchus 
become  affected.  Thus  a  series  of  little  nodes,  each  with  the 
lumen  of  bronchiole  in  the  middle,  is  discovered  on  section,  the 
centers  caseous  and  a  zone  of  pneumonia  surrounding  the 
whole.  Of  course  the  true  form  is  rather  that  of  a  ball  or 
spheroid,  presenting  zones  only  on  section.    This  distinguishing 
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appearance  of  the  tesion  deserves  llit   iianii-  of  disicmiii 
tubercular  broncho- ptit'umonia. 

In  the  miliary  form  of  tuberculosis  the  new-formed  tissue  i 
is  for  a  time  protected  from  the  entrance  of  pyogenic  germs.  ! 
In  ihe  bronchogenic  form  it  is  the  regular  and  inevitable  sequel 
lo  have  a  secondary  infection  with  pus  organisms,  and  the  foci  i 
of  disease  soon  begin  lo  break  down  and  soften  under  supptira- 
tion.  The  large  amount  of  sputa  reinfects  other  portions  of  I 
Ihc  lung  and  the  clinical  course  of  this  "  stage  of  softcni 
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larked  by  a  great  increase  in  the  gravity  of  the  symptoms. 

Such  a  course  may  not  he  followed  in  favorable  circumstances, 

for  a  common  experience  in  post-mortem  examinations  is  to 

I  find  small  areas  where  such  a  process  has  hccome  latent,  chiefly  J 

I  in  the  apex  of  one  or  lioth  lungs,  the  tubercular  focus  sur- 

I  mnndcd  hy  a  thick  capsule  of   new  connective  tissue.     This  J 

"  b  called  "healed"  tubercle  and  in  many  cases  is  practically  J 

80,  but  fresh  infection  from  such  a  point  is  not  uncommi 

Other  cases,  where  we  may  assume  a  single  and  limited  infeO 

I  tion.  perhaps  of  atteimaled  bacilli,  the  course  of  the  disease  vkl 
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very  slow,  though  many  tubercles  be  present  throughout  the 
hmgs.  Of  all  parts  of  the  hing  the  apex  is  most  frequently  the 
seat  of  tubercular  processes,  partly  because  the  usual  and  slov- 
enly method  of  breathing  does  not  fill  this  portion  of  the  organ 
with  each  inspiration,  and  partly  because  the  bronchi  come  oflf 
at  such  angles  that  they  arc  easily  obstructed  by  secretion,  and 
perhaps  because  the  part  is  not  so  well  supplied  with  blood  as 
the  rest  of  the  lung. 

Whatever  the  seat  of  the  luhercular  process,  the  regular  de- 
velopment goes  on  slowly  or  quickly,  with  the  softening  and 
expectoration  of  the  diseased  tissue  and  the  formation  of  cavi- 
ties. The  tubercle  is  non-vascular,  owing  to  hyaline  degen- 
eration of  the  vessel  walls  of  the  part  and  the  formation  of 
thrombi,  and  hence  degenerative  changes  are  particularly  liable 
to  occur.  Some  of  the  cavities,  however,  are  bronchiectatic, 
for  the  diseased  bronchial  wall  yields  to  the  air  pressure  and 
the  traction  of  fibrous  tissue  in  proportion  as  the  respiratory 
efforts  are  increased.  Across  the  larger  cavities,  which  contain 
semifluid  and  purulent  material  unless  communicating  freely 
with  a  bronchus,  strands  of  firm  tissue  run  which  represent 
fibrous  bands  of  stroma  and  also  vessels,  converted  into  fibrous 
cords  by  organized  thrombi.  Because  of  the  obliteration  of 
the  larger  vessels,  hemorrhage  from  the  lungs  is  not  common 
in  the  more  chronic  cases,  occuring  only  when  a  vessel  ulcerates 
before  a  thrombus  has  time  to  form  and  organize.  The  wall 
of  the  cavity  is  usually  set  with  small  tubercles  and  groups  of 
them,  and  hanging  from  it  are  shreds  of  necrotic  tissue.  By 
destruction  of  intervening  walls  several  cavities  may  unite  to 
convert  a  whole  lobe  into  communicating  caverns,  with  strands 
and  projections  across  them  of  fibrous  nature.  The  fluid  in 
such  cavities  may  contain  no  bacilli,  or  none  which  may  be 
stained;  they  require  injection  into  a  sensitive  animal  at  times 
before  they  can  be  recovered.  The  size  of  the  cavities  and  the 
number  of  them  correspond  fairly  well  with  the  clinical  course 
of  the  disease,  acute  cases  showing  many  small  ones  scattered 
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all  through  one  or  both  lungs.  Such  a  case  often  develops 
from  an  unresolved  pneumonia,  especially  of  the  apex,  which 
has  become  infected  by  many  tubercle  bacilli. 

The  converse  of  this  is  equally  true,  a  lung  which  is  already 
the  seat  of  tubercle  and  cavity  formation  may  secondarily 
become  the  seat  of  lobar  pneumonia,  which  differs  not  at  all 
from  lobar  pneumonia  in  non-tubercular  lungs.  Such  a  case 
should  not  be  called  tubercular  pneumonia,  but  rather  what  it 
is,  lobar  pneumonia  in  a  tuberculous  lung.  These  cases  are 
common  in  hospital  patients  in  winter.  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
have  such  a  terminal  pneumonia  in  portions  of  the  lung  which 
are  still  free,  while  the  rest  shows  all  varieties  of  tubercular 
infection,  and,  while  commonly  of  the  fibrinous  form,  it  may  be 
catarrhal. 

The  commonest  complications  of  lung  tuberculosis  are  those 
of  general  depression,  anemia  and  emaciation,  and  secondary 
infections  in  various  organs.  The  alimentary  canal  is  in  dan- 
ger from  sputa  which  are  swallowed,^  the  larynx  is  a  fleeted 
in  a  similar  way,  the  pleura  shares  in  the  tubercular  process 
either  acutely  or  chronically,  the  lymph  nodes  of  the  thorax 
seldom  escape,  and  when  a  pulmonary  vein  is  infected  any 
organ  of  the  body  may  receive  and  develop  the  bacilli  thus 
entering  the  circulation.  Intercurrent  pneumonia  and  nephritis 
are  common.  Where  the  lung  is  infected  secondarily  to  other 
organs  the  original  seat  of  the  process,  as  in  the  prostate  gland, 
may  remain  quiescent,  or  the  fatal  termination  of  the  case  may 
be  due  to  the  primary  rather  than  to  the  secondary  disease, 
as  in  the  intestinal  forms. 

Syphilis. — In  the  new-born  with  congenital  syphilis  the  lungs 
may  share  in  the  condition  with  other  parts,  as  the  liver,  spleen, 
pancreas,  epiphyses,  etc.  In  the  adult  the  diagnosis  is  not  always 
easy,  for  the  case  seldom  comes  to  observation  till  it  has  existed 
for  long  periods. 

*  Kighty  per  cent,  of  adult  cases  have  intestinal  lesions;  about  thirtyeiftht 
per  cent,  of  children. 
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Congenital  syphilis  of  the  lung  occurs  as  localized  giununa.  in 
a  diffuse  form,  and  in  combinations  of  these.  The  diffuse  may 
affect  an  entire  lolie  or  the  major  part  of  it,  giving  it  increased 
firmness  and  volume  and  a  pale  color.  The  microscope  demon- 
strates a  thickening  of  the  stroma  of  the  organ,  both  in  the  in- 
terlobular and  alveolar  septa,  from  the  invasion  of  round  and 
spindle  cells.  The  vessels  show  uniformly  a  tliickeniug  of  their 
walls,  especially  of  ihc  imiina  and  media,  and  consequent  de- 
crease or  destruction  of  their  lumina :  this  explains  the  general 
anemia  which  has  suggested  the  name  "white  pneumonia"  for 
the  process.  By  pressure  of  the  new-formed  tissue  the  atvcoli 
are  crowded  together  and  they  may  he  filled  with  desquamated 
epilhelia;  the  distribution  of  tlie  lesion  is  often  lobular  anil  peri- 
bronchial. The  tissue  of  the  lung  and  of  the  other  organs 
contains  many  deeply  staining  cells  which  are  thought  to  be 
altered  red  cells.  Circumscribed  gummata  do  not  differ  ni3' 
terially  from  Ihe  preceding  except  in  the  spherical  form  of 
the  focus  and  the  greater  tendency  to  caseous  degeneration. 
Such  gummata  may  be  under  the  pleura  or  more  centrally 
placed,  most  often  in  the  lower  lobes ;  in  size  they  vary  from 
one-half  to  several  millimeters  in  diameter  and,  at  first  soft  and 
white,  tend  to  become  iirmer  and  more  yellow  with  time ;  the 
center  may  be  caseous  or  softer.  A  zone  of  inflammation  may 
surround  them. 

Ill  the  adult  the  histological  changes  practically  are  the  same. 
They  show  the  same  tendency  to  occupy  the  lower  lobes  and  the 
right  lung  is  more  often  the  seat  of  the  gumma  than  the  left. 
The  chief  diagnostic  points  are  that  the  gumma  does  not  tend 
to  liquefy  under  the  attack  of  pyogenic  organisms  and  that 
in  it  no  tubercle  bacilli  can  be  found ;  while  tubercular  foci 
will,  almost  without  exception,  reward  careful  search  with  the 
presence  of  the  bacillus,  or  it  may  be  regained  by  inoculation 
of  animals.  Microscopically  the  gumma  presents  obliterating 
arteritis  and  phlebitis,  and  transitions  from  firm  fibrous  tissue 
to  granulation  tissue  richly  provided  with  round  and  spindle 
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cells,  When  such  a  gumma  becomes  secondarily  infected  withv 
tubercle  bacilli  the  diagnosis  is  especially  diflicult.  Softening! 
guinmaia  may  cause  cavities  to  form,  and  after  the  fluid  material 
has  been  expectorated  the  cavity  may  contract  and  be  obliterated 
by  librous  tissue;  this  distorts  the  lung,  causing  the  pleural 
stirface  to  dimple  and  changing  the  normal  lobed  appearance. 
The  disease  may  be  complicated  by  any  form  of  bronchitis, 
pneumonia  or  tuberculosis. 

Glanders. — The  bacillus  mallei  may  enter  the  lungs  by  way 
of  the  bronchi  or  by  the  vessels  after  systemic  infection  through 
the  skin  (the  usual  way).  In  the  first  case  the  inspired  bacilli 
form  small  nodules  in  a  lobular  distribution,  of  a  gray  or  pale 
yellow  hue.  soft  and  purulent  if  recent,  al  times  caseous  when 
older,  each  surrounded  by  cellular  intihration  and  punctate 
hemorrhages.  The  emljolic  or  metastatic  forms  resemble  the 
miliary  abscesses  of  pyemia,  occur  in  the  lower  lolies  chiefly 
tUd  arc  often  surrounded  by  hemorrhagic  pneumonia.  In  either 
ase  the  entire  lung  may  be  affected  or  only  a  small  sec 
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Actinomycosis. — Primary  aclJnomycosts  is  less  common  ihan^ 
secondary.  It  may  follow  aspiration  of  the  organism  by  ilselfl 
or  foreign  Imdies  (as  grain)  infected  with  it.  As  a  secondary^ 
disease  it  is  due  to  rupture  of  an  aclinomyces  abscess  in 
npper  air  passages  or  about  the  mouth,  or  the  infection  passes 
over  from  adjacent  structures  (mediastinum).  In  the  latter  > 
case  there  is  usually  a  single  cavity,  or  a  group  of  them,  a 
lite  of  infection,  containing  thick  purulent  semiHuid  substance 
hich  contains  small  yellow  points  of  fungus.  Or.  in  the  other 
nodes  of  infection  the  distribution  is  more  general  and  lobular,  J 
each  nodule  of  indurated  tissue  is  surrounded  by  |mcumoniar,l 
often  hemorrhagic,  and  tends  lo  soften  hi  the  ccnier;  fibn 
hyperplasia  about  these  may  make  the  resemblance  to  tubercle^ 
very  striking. 

Parasites. — The  lung  may  contain  fission   fungi  of  various   ' 
kind.f,  as  already  mentioned:  two  forms  of  uspergillus    (niger 
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and  fumigalus)  give  rise  to  a  rare  pneintioniycosis  aspergillina 
or  exist  as  harmless  inmates  of  tubercvilar  cavities;  inocor 
muccdo  has  also  hecn  discovered,  and  various  yeast  forms  in 
connection  with  carcinomata.  Among  the  animal  parasites 
cysticcreos  cellulosic.  strongylus  and  disloma  hematobium  occa- 
sionally occur;  the  latter  causes  a  chronic  hemoptysis  in  certain 
parts  of  the  world  (Japan,  Korea,  Egypt). 

The  Pleura. 

Circulatory  Disorders-^Indc|iendent  changes  in  the  vas- 
cular supply  of  the  pleura  can  hardly  occur,  except  perhaps  in 
the  parietal  layer;  these  may  be  temporary  and  reflex  from  the 
lliorax,  nn  the  jirincipli-  thai  ihc  vessels  which  supjiK  a  strous 
membrane  supply  also  the  integument  over  it.  Practical  appli- 
cation of  this  is  made  in  the  use  of  blisters  and  poultices  to  the 
chest.  The  visceral  layer  shares  in  anemia  and  congestion  of 
the  lung,  stasis  may  lead  to  punctiform  hemorrhages  and  the 
same  occur  in  certain  violent  deaths,  as  hanging  and  choking: 
also  in  fevers  and  constitutional  disorders  with  hemolysis.  The 
cavity  of  the  pleura  may  contain  blood  from  wounds  of  either 
layer,  bursting  of  aneurysms  and  perforation  of  tubercular  and 
other  ulcerative  processes;  this  is  called  hemo-,  or  hcmato- 
thorax.  The  blood  may  be  partially  absorbed,  partly  coagulated 
and  organized,  or  the  bacteria  mingled  with  it  may  set  up 
various  forms  of  inflammation. 

Hydrothorax  is  the  name  given  to  the  accumulation  of  serum 
in  the  cavity,  not  accompanied  by  inflammation.  This  often 
occurs  as  part  of  a  general  dropsical  condition,  and  slight  de- 
grees arc  commonly  associated  with  the  end  of  nephritis  and 
other  chronic  diseases.  Acutely  formed  it  may  be  due  to  sudden 
interference  with  either  respiration  or  circulation,  as  in  carbon 
idc  poisoning.  The  two  layers  of  the  pleura  are  edema- 
>.  their  lymph  channels  are  dilated  and  the  endothelial  cells 
swollen  or  desquamating;  the  lung  may  be  compressed  and 


even  atelectatic  if  the  amount  of  fluid  is  large  and  iias 
long  present     The  serum  is  clear  and  light  yellow,  or  it 
be  sligblly  turbid  from  admixture  of  cells,  ami  fibrinous  coagulaj 
are  found  in  it;    the  amount  varies  from  a  few  c.  c.  lo  i. 
or  more  (12  1.  in  a  case  recently  seen). 

Ptifumolhorax  wcurs  when  air  enters  the  pleural  cavity  after 
perforation  of  tither  wall  of  the  serous  membrane,  by  tuber- 
cular processes,  gangrene  and  abscess  in  the  lung,  rupture  of 
emphysematous  alveoli,   perforation   of   the    lung   by   purulent 
picuritis.  perforation  by  gastric  ulcer,  penetrating  wounds  of 
Ihc  chest.    The  tear  may  be  round  and  with  thinned  or  thickened 
edges,   or  linear ;  "clear  or  partly   covered  with   fibrin ;    large 
enough  to  lie  found  readily  by  gross  inspection  or  requiring  a 
strong  hand  lens.    The  lung,  unless  held  by  adhesions,  may  be 
collapsed.    When  the  cavity  is  opened  the  air  rushes  out  with 
a  hiss  anw  forms  bubbles  if  opened  under  water.    The  tension 
of  the  air  pushes  the  other  lung  aside  and  the  diaphragni  down- 
'  ward,  the  intercostal  spaces  bulge  and  the  entire  half  of  the 
I    thorax  is  in  expansion.     When  the  condition  persists,  suppu- 
ration of  the  pleura,  because  of  the  bacteria  present,  converts 
ndition  into  pyo- pneumothorax . 
Inflanunation. — The  pleura  shares  in  the  inflammations  of 
)  the  thoracic  organs  and  walls,  or  is  attacked  fn  the  course  of 
I   general   infeaions    (acute   articular   rheumatism,   typhoid),   or 
becomes  secondarily  involved  when  the  pericardium  or  the  peri- 
I  toneum  is  the  seat  of  inflammation. 

Pleuritis  may  be  exudative,  all  proportions  of  serum,  fibrin 

k  and  pus  oecuring  in  the  exudate.    When  fibrin  predominates  it 

I  called  dry  pleurisy  or  adhesive;    if  the  serum  predominates 

s  called  pleurisy  with  effusion;   when  the  exudate  is  purulent 

s  named  empyema;  one  and  the  same  inflammation  may  pass 

[  through  all  these  stages.    Pleurisy  begins  with  acute  hyperemia, 

I  at  times  so  marked  as  to  cause  petechial  hemorrhages.     The 

!_ aieinbrane  soon  loses  its  glistening  appearance,  becomes  opaque  J 

jvcrcd  wiih  a  delicate  film  of  fibrin,  holding  a  few  Icu-^ 
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cocjrics  in  its  meshes.  This  fibrtnoos  coat  may  practically  cover 
Ibe  entire  surface  of  the  lung  and  dip  in  between  its  lobes, 
fasiening  tbeni  tt^ctbcr.  or  it  remains  in  *cattcred  patdies. 
When  Ibe  serom  exndate  Is  scant  a<{besions  form  between  the 
two  layers  of  the  pleura,  especially  in  the  dome  of  the  cavity. 
The  semm  is  clear  or  blood-tinged.  In  some  cas«s  it  accnmu- 
lates  rapidly  till  the  thoracic  contents  saffer  from  the  pressure. 
In  the  exudate  there  are  always  both  red  and  white  celb  from 
the  blood,  but  from  the  first,  or  after  a  time,  the  purulent  ele- 
ment may  exceed  the  others  and  the  disease  becomes  empyema. 

Beside  the  cellular  elements  the  exudate  regularly  contains 
area,  uric  acid  and  cholesterin :  in  the  dfabetic.  sugar  also 
may  t>e  pfcscnt.  The  exudate  may  remain  tor  a  lonj;  time 
in  the  cavity  and  at  last  be  reabsorbed,  or  turn  purulent.  In 
the  latter  case  the  fibrinous  layer  on  the  pleura  becomes  infil- 
trated with  pus  cells  and  is  called  a  pyogenic  metnbrane,  pus 
being  continually  added  to  the  exudate  from  its  internal  surface. 
If  the  exudate  is  removed,  by  absorption  or  operation,  the  two 
layers  of  the  pleura  may  become  adherent  over  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  forming  a  dense  white  layer  which  at  times  oblit- 
erates the  cavity;  the  vessels  of  the  adhesions  and  false  liga- 
ments so  formed  are  sometimes  so  numerous  as  to  relieve  cir- 
culatory disturbances  in  the  lung. 

Empyema,  pyothorax,  usually  develops  from  the  sero- fibrinous 
form  of  pleurisy,  unless  lighted  up  suddenly  by  entrance  of  pus 
into  the  cavity  from  abscess  of  the  lung  or  thorax  wall.  The 
pus  is  yellow,  grayish  or  green,  acid  in  reaction,  and  later  may 
be  mixed  with  blood  from  thin-walled  new  vessels.  It  perfor- 
ates and  escapes  through  lung  tissue  and  bronchi,  into  the 
abdomen,  or  externally.  It  may  decompose  either  with  or  with- 
out communication  with  the  air.  Empyema  accompanies  car- 
cinoma and  gangrene  of  the  lung,  diabetes  and  pleural  tuber- 

The  results  of  pleurisy  depend  chiefly  upon  the  amount  and 
disposition  of  the  exudate,  also  upon  the  variety.    Dry  pleurisy 
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may  be  healed  with  adhesions  of  slight  extent  or  larger  and 
firmer  ones;  these  restrict  the  movement  of  the  lungs  and  if 
firm  may  contract  the  chest  and  lower  the  shoulder  of  that  side. 
The  adherent  pleura  may  become  extremely  thick  and  its  con- 
tracting force  is  marked  and  continuous;  calcified  plates  may 
form  in  it.  Between  the  lobes  adhesions  may  be  of  little  mo- 
ment, or  the  starting  point  of  tubercular  infection.  When  serum 
is  poured  out  in  quantity  it  may  be  absorbed  and  the  process 
ends  as  above,  or  it  may  become  purulent  and  remain  dormant, 
or  cause  symptoms  of  general  intoxication.  If  it  escapes  by 
the  bronchi,  or  externally,  only  adhesions  and  distortions  re- 
main, or  a  fistulous  tract  discharges  indefinitely.  In  less  favor- 
able cases  pulmonary  abscesses  and  gangrene  occur  and  end 
fatally. 

Tumors. — Fibroma  and  lipoma  may  develop  on  the  parietal 
layer,  and  chrondroma  and  osteoma  also;  less  often  they  occur 
in  the  visceral  layer.  Endothelioma  may  begin  in  the  lymph 
channels  and  infiltrate  a  large  section  of  the  pleura,  resembling 
in  gross  appearance  the  simple  fibrous  adhesions  left  by  inflam- 
mation, or  it  occurs  as  small  nodes  and  spheres  scattered  over 
a  less  thickened  surface;  the  cavity  may  contain  serum  and 
fibrin.  Metastases  are  found  in  the  lymph  nodes  of  the  thorax, 
in  the  lung  and  liver.  Secondary  tumors  are  especially  common 
with  malignant  disease  of  the  mammary  gland,  passing  to  the 
pleura  through  the  anterior  chest  wall  or  through  the  lymph 
vessels,  or  as  a  series  of  interrupted  nodules  not  connected  with 
the  primary  tumor. 

Infectious  Granulomata. — Tuberculosis  of  the  pleura  fol- 
lows similar  affections  of  the  lung  or  at  times  is  .1  primary 
infection;  even  in  many  of  these  seemingly  primary  cases 
careful  examination  of  the  apex  of  the  lung  or  of  the  bronchial 
glands  will  disclose  the  focus  from  which  the  infection  came. 
The  form  is  usually  fibrinous,  the  hypercmic  pleura  with  tuber- 
cles scattered  over  it  being  covered  with  a  layer  of  fibrin  and 
pus  cells  in  varying  proportions;    frequently  there  are  small 
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CHAPTER     XV. 
THE     DUCTLESS      G  L  A  N  DS. 


The  Thyroid  Gland. 

Malformations. — Entire  absence  of  the  gland  has  been  no- 
ticed in  some  cases  of  cretinism.  Variations  in  its  size  and  the 
number  and  disposition  of  its  lobes  are  common,  accessory  thy- 
roids occur  near  by  or  remote  from  the  main  gland,  as  behind 
the  pharynx  and  lying  on  the  arch  of  the  aorta. 

Circulatory  Disorders. — Active  hyperemia  is  favored  by 
the  free  vascular  supply  and  occurs  especially  in  women,  with 
swelling  of  the  part;  from  repeated  congestion  the  gland  may 
enlarge  (goitre),  and  this  occurs  alone  or  as  a  symptom  in 
Graves'  disease.  Passive  congestion  may  be  the  result  of  heart 
disease. 

Inflammation  is  not  common.  It  may  follow  any  exciting 
cause  of  inflammatory  reaction  and  cither  resolve,  form  indura- 
tions or  suppurate;  the  latttr  in  the  form  of  miliary  abscesses 
sometimes  accompanies  mycotic  endocarditis.  If  the  pus  is 
confined  by  the  gland  capsule  it  may  become  thick  and  calcified ; 
if  it  breaks  through  it  follows  the  planes  of  cervical  fascia  into 
the  mediastinum,  or  perforates  the  trachea,  esophagus  or  in- 
tegument. From  the  swelling  and  pressure  it  may  interfere 
with  respiration  before  this  and  cause  death. 

Goitre. — The  thyroid  is  peculiarly  liable  to  hyperplasia,  the 
resulting  tumor  being  known  as  struma  benigna  or  goitre.  This 
may  be  the  result  of  repeated  active  hyperemia,  or  the  connec- 
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live  lissiic  may  iiroliferatc,  together  wilh  great  increase  in  the 
colloii!  ninUTial  :ihv.iys  found  in  the  gland  lumina.  It  is  difficult 
lo  scparnic  sini]>k'  livportrophy  of  the  ihryoid  from  simple  ade- 


ilarKimcTits  of  the  organ.  The  name  goitre 
Ii.iii  jiathological  and  usually  means  simple 
ii:i  Knigna  is  divided  into  several  secondary 
J  llic  gross  apvcatancc  oi  ^Vst  \|,\wwi.    It  is 
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called  nodosa  when  special  areas  appear  hyperplastic,  diffusa 
when  the  entire  gland  is  enlarged,  odcnomatosa  when  the  gland 
acini  arc  numerous  and  larger  than  usual,  fibrosa  when  there 
is  evident  excess  of  new  fibrous  stroma,  and  cystica  when  there 
are  larger  dilatations  filled  with  colloid  material.  When  colloid 
degeneration  involves  all  the  elements  but  the  capsule  a  colloid 
variety  is  spoken  of. 

The  results  depend  partly  upon  the  size  of  the  tumor  but 
more  upon  the  direction  of  its  growth.  Those  which  develop 
toward  ihe  integument  reach  a  large  size  without  giving  any 
great  annoyance ;  the  same  degree  of  growth  towartl  the  irachfa 
compresses  its  lumen  to  a  slit.  When  the  thryoid  passes  in  from 
the  side  between  both  esophagus  and  trachea  it  stops  the  passage 
of  lK>lh  food  and  air;  if  its  main  development  is  from  the  isth- 
mus of  the  gland  such  compression  effects  appear  early.  Other 
structures  which  suffer  from  the  pressure  are  the  jugular  vein, 
the  carotid  artery  and  the  vagus  nerve. 

Except  for  the  fact  that  goitre  is  endemic  in  certain  countries 
and  is  believed  to  have  something  to  do  with  the  drinking  water, 
its  etiology  is  entirely  unknown.  Prolonged  residence  at  hi| 
altitudes  and  constant  intermarrying,  are  supposed  to  make 
goitre,  dwarfing,  and  cretinism  prevalent. 

Tumors. — Apart  from  the  forms  of  hypertrophy,  fibi 
and  omWnations  of  the  same  wil 
roid.  Primary  sarcoma  is  often  of  the  round-celled  variety,  but 
may  be  spindle-celled ;  it  is  very  malignant,  invading  adjacent 
tissues  and  forming  rapid  metastases.  Carcinoma  of  the  thy- 
roid, struma  maligna,  is  usually  alveolar,  starting  in  normal 
nr  hypertrophied  gland  tissue,  rapidly  invading  the  tissues  of 
the  neck  and  forming  alt  into  a  single  rather  soft  tumor.  De- 
generative changes  arc  common  in  these  cancers,  fatty  and  col- 
loid especially :  less  often  the  tumor  becomes  hard  through  the 
formation  of  fibrous  tissue.  Transitions  from  adenoma  to  car- 
cinoma occur.    Secondary  tumors 
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4^0  CONSTITUTIONAL  THYROID  DISEASE. 

Tubercles  and  syphilitic  gummata  have  been  (ound  in  the 
thyroid  occasional iy. 

Simple  degeneration,  both  colloid  and  calcareous,  are  at 
times  described,  and  certain  parasites  have  been  found,  as 
cchiuococciis   and   actinorayces. 

The  constitutional  c^Teels  of  thyroid  disease  arc  twofold,  per- 
haps according  to  the  absence  or  the  excess  of  the  gland's 
activity.  In  any  case  the  relation  of  the  gland  to  the  nervous 
system  is  more  evident  than  to  the  blood-making  process,  and 
it  is  permissible  to  think  that  it  has  a  general  control 
yortant  metabolic  functions  throughout  the  body.  Thus  when 
the  thyroid  is  removed  from  young  animals  (rabbits) 
bones  cease  to  grow  in  length,  and  a  similar  observation 
been  made  after  operative  rcniuval  iri  young  children, 
moval  in  the  dog  produces  both  nervous  and  nutritive  disturb- 
ances, and  in  human  myxedema  the  gland  has  been  found 
markedly  atrophied;  it  is  known  also,  clinically,  that  artificial 
supply  of  thyroid  gland  lessens  the  symptoms  of  myxedema 
so  long  as  it  is  kept  up.  On  the  contrary  too  much  thyroid 
supplied  will  produce  symptoms  which  strongly  resemble  ex- 
ophthalmic goitre  or  Basedow's  disease.  In  this  there  is  evident 
hyperthyroidism,  or  overactivity  of  the  gland,  the  rapid  pulse, 
and  bulging  eyes  and  nervous  symptoms  being  regarded  as 
secondary  to  abnormal  gland  action;  this  disease  has  been 
considered  as  of  strictly  nervous  origin,  but  the  weight  of  evi- 
dence is  against  this  view.  In  patients  who  have  lost  most 
or  nil  of  the  thyroid  a  peculiar  cachexia  develops,  called  ca- 
r/if.i  in  slrutHipriva.  characterized  by  pallor  of  the  surface,  loss 
of  biiir.  myxedema,  weakness,  and  intellectual  debility. 

Crilinistii  is  the  name  given  to  the  condition  of  some  children 
(es|>ecia1ly  in  Switzerland)  who  suffer  from  thyroid  disease 
(either  atrophy  or  hypertrophy),  imperfect  growth  and  devel- 
opment, menial  incapacity,  swollen  tongue  and  lips;  the  head 
is  usually  disproportionately  large.  The  disease  may  be  present 
at  birth  but  more  commonly  it  develops  during  the  first  year  or 
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so,  and  more  than  one  member  of  the  family  may  be  affected. 
Heredity  is  marked  at  times. 

Myxedema  is  a  condition  of  adult  life,  developing  without 
apparent  cause,  with  or  without  evident  change  in  the  thyroid, 
taking  its  name  from  the  chief  symptom,  a  swollen  and  firm 
state  of  the  skin.  All  the  layers  seem  to  be  infiltrated  with 
some  gelatinous  substance;  although  the  impression  is  that  of 
edema  it  does  not  pit  on  pressure  nor  does  it  affect  dependent 
portions  especially.  The  swelling  of  the  face  and  tongue,  the 
change  in  the  voice,  the  loss  of  mental  power  and  the  falling 
out  of  the  hair,  combine  to  alter  the  looks  of  a  patient  in  com- 
paratively a  short  time.  The  relation  to  the  thyroid  is  evident 
from  the  effects  of  transplanting  sheep's  thyroid  to  the  peri- 
toneal cavity  and  administering  the  glatid  by  the  mouth.  The 
hypotheses  offered  to  explain  the  connection  between  thyroid 
and  general  disease  vary  between  (i)  a  possible  toxic  influence 
from  misdirected  gland  activity,  (2)  an  excess  of  a  normal 
product  elaborated  in  the  gland  and  delivered  by  the  veins  or 
lymphatics  of  the  organ,  which  functionate  as  its  ducts,  and 
(3)  21  gastro-intestinal  intoxication  from  impaired  control  over 
the  metabolism  of  mucin.     (See  Pt.  I.,  p.  57.) 

The  Spleen. 

Malformations. — Total  absence  of  the  spleen  may  occur 
in  non-viable  infants;  the  organ  may  be  imperfectly  divided  by 
incisions  along  its  sides;  supernumerary  spleens  of  small  size 
are  common. 

Displacements. — Congenital  or  acquired  conditions  may  be 
the  cause  of  great  displacement  of  the  spleen.  In  complete 
situs  inversus  it  may  be  found  on  the  right  side ;  hernia  of  the 
organ  occurs  through  the  anterior  abdominal  wall,  or  into  the 
pleural  cavity;  increased  volume  of  neighboring  organs  pushes 
it  to  one  side  or  the  other,  fluid  in  the  thorax  and  other  causes 
of  depressed  diaphragm  push  the  organ  downward,  iocA  -a^x^ 
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Hyferrmia  of  tbc  organ  is  |)lij«>k)cic^  ater  the  if^estion 
of  food.  Patbotogical  hjpCTcmia  wxj  ocav  m  anj  acute  dis- 
ease of  an  infectioos  natore.  The  spkcn  b  then  swoUen  to 
several  times  iis  normal  size,  soft  even  to  scmiflnM)  coosisteiice, 
the  stroma  hidden  in  tbe  swtdkn  palp,  the  capsnle  tense,  even 
mptured  or  breaking  on  gentle  hatnlHng  Sndi  increase  in 
size  and  blood  content  is  found  in  typhoid  fever,  antfaiax  infec- 
tion, malaria,  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria  and  some  others  of 
the  acute  fevers.  Depending  upon  tbe  length  of  lime  in  which 
it  is  developed  this  swelling  is  wholly  faypcremic  and  edematous 
lor  fibrosis  coexists.  The  density  of  tbe  organ  corresponds, 
being  firmer,  often  with  marked  thickening  of  the  capsnte,  when 
slow  fibrous  changes  have  acted  with  hyperemia.  The  excess 
of  blood  may  gradually  subside  and  the  lymphoid  follicles  in- 
crease in  size  and  number,  the  color  of  the  section  is  then 
gray  or  brown  or  red  with  lighter  colored  granules  scattered 
through  it  and  lines  of  increased  stroma.  Microscopically  the 
spleen  of  infectious  diseases  presents  many  large  and  small 
mononuclear  cells,  polynuclear  leucocytes  mixed  with  these  and 
countless  red  cells;    late  in  the  disease  many  of  the  cells  are 
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swollen  and  cloudy.  The  hyperplastic  organ  shows  many  mi- 
totic figures  in  the  pulp  and  large  mononuclear  phagocytes  with 
red  cells  englobed  in  them.  The  characteristic  bacteria  may 
often  be  recovered  from  the  spleen,  where  they  are  in  great  part 
destroyed,  either  by  phagocytic  action  or  by  antitoxic  and  anti- 
bacterial fluids.  As  a  rule  the  swelling  of  the  spleen  gradually 
disappears  after  the  disease  has  run  its  course,  but  it  may  not 
return  to  quite  the  normal  size,  the  capsule  may  be  permanently 
thickened  and  wrinkled,  and  the  organ  usually  contains  an  ex- 
cess of  pigment. 

Passive  hyperemia  and  stasis  often  depend  upon  liver  condi- 
tions which  prevent  the  complete  and  rapid  emptying  of  the 
splenic  vein;  to  a  slighter  degree  emphysema  and  valvular 
heart  disease  produce  the  same  result.  The  condition  is  known 
as  cyanotic  induration.  The  corresponding  changes  in  the 
organ  are  a  dull  blue  color,  increase  in  size  and  consistence, 
thickening  of  the  stroma  and  vessel  walls  throughout,  and, 
upon  contraction  of  the  fibrous  tissue,  distortion  of  the  organ. 

Hemorrhage  may  occur  in  the  organ  itself  after  injury  or  as 
red  infarction;  infectious  disease  with  rapid  increase  in  size 
of  the  spleen  may  be  accompanied  by  small  bleedings.  Loss  of 
blood  from  the  organ  follows  traumatic  rupture  when  much 
swollen,  as  seen  in  the  large  spleen  of  malaria,  after  compara- 
tively gentle  blows  upon  the  tissues  over  it,  or  sudden  extreme 
flexion  of  the  trunk  and  compression  of  the  spleen.  A  spon- 
taneous rupture  may  occur  with  sudden  hyperemia,  especially 
when  thickenings  in  the  capsule  prevent  the  expansion  of  the 
organ  as  in  old  people.  The  usual  result  is  death  after  the  effu- 
sion of  large  quantities  of  blood  into  the  peritoneum. 

Infarcts  may  be  red  or  white,  septic  or  not,  and  are  very 
common  in  the  spleen  because  the  anastomosis  between  the  ends 
of  the  splenic  arterial  branches  are  so  few.  The  veins  are 
large  and  anastomose  freely,  hence  the  red  infarct  is  more  com- 
mon than  the  white.  If  infected,  the  wedge-shaped  area,  which 
always  has  its  base  under  the  capsule  and  its  apex  toward  the 
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hilum,  rapidly  breaks  down  into  an  abscess,  and  this  may  rup- 
ture into  the  peritoneum  and  set  up  general  or  local  tRflanifna- 
lion.  The  si^e  of  the  infarct  varies  with  the  vessel  in  which 
(he  embolus  lodges;  it  may  be  relatively  very  large,  anil  there 
may  be  more  than  one.    Simple  infarcts  may  be  absorbed  in  pan 
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Thrombosis  of  the  splenic  vein  may  follow  a  similar  procrM 
in  the  larger  branches  of  the  porial  vein ;  it  results  in  marked 
stasis  in  the  organ.  The  splenic  artery  is  often  tlii;  seat  o( 
atheromatous  changes  and  the  nutrition  of  the  part  may  suffer 
in  consequence. 

Inflammation. — Splcnilis  may  lie  acute  or  chronic.  local- 
ized or  diffuse.  The  diffuse  form  is  practically  but  a  severe 
gradf  of  the  hyperemic  sweUtng  which  occurs  In  infectious  dis- 
ease. The  organ  may  reach  five  times  its  usual  weight,  it  it 
soft,  even  semifluid,  dark  red  on  section  at  first  and  later  of  a 
paler  color.  Degenerative  changes  may  go  on  in  the  ptilp  while 
fibrous  hyperplasia  proceeds  in  the  stroma ;  tWe  relative  propor- 
tion of  these  determines  Ihe  soft  or  denser  consistence.  Usually 
complete  resolution  is  the  lorminaiion  of  the  process,  but  filiro- 
sis,  with  permanent  increase  \o  sire,  w  iQ=,«s'i  KoTwtiLVMv  «|^g 
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rupture,  may  be  the  results.  In  the  form  of  circumscribed  ab- 
scesses an  "  idiopathic  splenitis  "  may  arise  after  pus  organisms 
enter  the  blood  current ;  the  resistance  of  the  organ  may  already 
have  been  reduced,  by  general  disease  and  its  toxin  (typhoid). 
Septic  emboli  also  produce  multiple  small  abscesses  in  the 
spleen,  as  in  malignant  endocarditis,  pyemia  and  severe  typhoid. 
In  size  these  abscesses  may  be  punctate  or  several  centimeters 
in  diameter. 

Chronic  splenitis  is  almost  always  diffuse,  produced  in  the 
course  of  chronic  venous- congestion  from  cirrhosis  of  the  liver 
or  valvular  cardiac  disease;  it  may  also  follow  the  acute  form 
after  infectious  disease,  and  of  these  malaria  is  most  commonly 
observed.  Early  in  malarial  disease  the  spleen  is  soft,  dark  red 
and  swollen;  later  it  shows  diffuse  hyperplasia  of  the  stroma, 
thickening  of  the  capsule,  and  pigmentation  of  a  deep  brownish 
tinge ;  the  microscopic  appearances  correspond.  The  final  stage 
of  such  fibrosis  is  contraction,  as  elsewhere,  and  the  spleen  is 
then  very  firm,  pigmented,  capsule  thickened  in  patches  and 
much  wrinkled,  showing  that  it  has  been  larger.  On  section  the 
bands  of  fibrous  tissue  make  a  network  through  the  organ,  the 
veins  are  narrowed  and  the  lymphoid  elements  markedly  atro- 
phied. 

Leukemic  Hyperplasia. — In  the  splenic  form  of  leukemia 
the  organ  undergoes  a  marked  hyperplasia,  probably  starting  in 
the  usual  way  as  hyperemic  swelling,  and  in  time  the  volume 
of  the  spleen  may  be  fifty  or  more  times  the  normal,  the  weight 
as  much  as  8-10  kilos.  The  first  stage  of  the  leukemic  spleen 
is  fairly  soft  and  on  the  cut  surface  there  is  a  seeming  division 
into  regions  corresponding  to  the  end  distribution  of  arterial 
branches,  slightly  bulging  and  marked  off  by  lines  of  stroma. 
Microscopically  the  blood-vessels  are  dilated  and  red  cells  occur 
in  the  pulp.  Malpighian  bodies  and  fibrous  elements  are  hyper- 
plastic. In  the  second  stage  there  is  evidence  of  granular  de- 
generation in  the  pulp,  and  pigment  granules  gather  about  the 
Malpighian  corpuscles ;  here  and  there  auen\\c  tv^qto€\%  \0\qw% 
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tmrnMiam  m  Ac  vaaA.  Tbc  srou  appearance  is  a 
VS»  *i*fc  *  madK  HOClled  sorfaoc.  the  capsule  thick- 
ened irrrf  hilji,  frrtii^  aAtrtmi  to  adiaonu  tissues,  and  the 
hearj  oc^u  is  iiiplii«4.  nBoSy  downward    Sec  p,  372. 

la  fMntia  U^Atmim,  H»dfkm's  ditftse,  the  gross  and  mJcro- 
teofiic  tinJiiiy  m  Ux  qiboi  are  afawist  identical  with  those  of 
leafctaiia;  ttxim  tbc  orc«B  alooc  it  b  hartUr  possible  lo  make 
a  dtacnosts.  Cliatcall;  tfam  is  raonc  raptil  hyperplasia  of  tlie 
lynqJi  nodes  an)  the  Uoad  etaannatiiNi  is  rharaclrrislic. 

Operative  removal  of  iW  iplcca  in  ilugt  is  (ultowctl  by  cnio- 
tiooil  diitnrbancr*,  cspcoally  chranic  anger.  In  the  hiunaii 
Bnbjecl  splcnectontjr  is  remarkabJy  ircli  talrraied,  perhaps  be- 
cause its  blood-malung  hnctioa  is  pcrfonned  by  the  marrow. 

Tuinors. — F'rimary  neojilisms  of  tht  fplccn  are  iinconininn. 
Fibroma  and  angioma  have  been  fonnd.  Among  secondary 
tumors  of  malignant  character  sarcoma  is  least  unusual,  often 
nielano-sarcoma ;  carcinoma  may  occur  with  general  carcinoma- 
tosis and  by  extension  from  near-by  tumors. 

Infectious  Gianulomata. — TmbercUt  develop  in  the  spleen 
as  fine  translucent  points  which  resemble  hypertrophied  Mal- 
pighian  bodies,  but  differ  from  them  in  their  gray  color,  their 
abundance,  firm  attachment,  and  sharper  definition  from  the 
pulp.  In  some  cases  there  are  large  cheesy  compound  tubercles, 
as  in  chronic  forms  of  the  disease  in  children. 

Syphilis  produces  increase  in  the  size  of  the  spleen,  hardness 
of  its  tissue,  and  occasional  gummata,  miliary  and  numerous  or 
single  and  larger. 

Degeneration. — In  the  early  years  of  senility  the  spleen 
begins  to  atrophy  and  this  goes  on  more  rapidly  than  in  other 
parts  of  the  body.  The  capsule  becomes  very  thick,  sometimes 
in  patches,  the  lymphoid  elements  disappear,  the  fibrous  are 
relatively  more  prominent  and  hence  the  oi^an  is  firm  and 
small,  its  color  brownish- red,  and  it  is  dry  and  pigmented. 

Amyloid  degeneration  is  often  most  marked  in  the  spleen  or 
even  limited  to  this  organ.     If  the  Malpighian  bodies  are  spe- 
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cially  affected  they  stand  out  above  the  cut  surface  as  grayish 
translucent  granules,  resembling  boiled  sago  grains  and  hence 
the  name  "sago"  spleen.  If  the  whole  organ  is  involved  it 
reaches  a  large  si»c.  ils  edges  are  rounded,  consistence  firm;  the 
cut  surface  is  anemic,  dry,  both  firm  and  friable,  and  in  color  a 
:uliar  red  like  that  of  fresh  ham.  By  the  iodine  test  ihe 
iphoid  elements  become  more  prominent  or  the   whole  cut 

FtG,  94. 


^■Mrfacc  takes  on  the  reddish  tinge.  Microscopically  the  degen- 
^Bwation  begins  in  ihc  walls  of  the  capillaries  and  small  arteries. 
V>COnvcrting  them  into  structureless  amyloid  tubes,  and  between 

the  thickened  lines  of  stroma  lie  clumps  of  amyloid  matter; 

few  cells  remain. 

Pigmentiitiryn  occurs  tn   anthracosis  when   the   foreign  dnst 
g  passes  the  bronchial  nodes,  by  nlceralion   into  a   vein   for  in- 
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stance;  but  the  most  common  form  is  the  deposit  of  malarial 
pigment,  by  which  the  organ  may  become  dark  brown  to  black 
on  the  cut  surface.  It  results  in  part  from  destruction  of  re<i 
cells  in  the  circulation  and  in  part  from  their  degeneration 
within  the  spleen. 

CakHication  occurs  in  the  thickened  capsule  in  old  infarcts 
and  in  caseous  foci. 

Among  parasites  pentastomum  denticulatum,'  echinococcus 
and  actinomyces  arc  Ihc  commonest ;   all  are  rare. 

The  Thymus  Gland. 

Malformation. — In  some  cases  the  gland  is  extremely  small 
or  even  alftent,  the  latter  with  marked  defect  of  other  pans: 
or  it  may  be  large  enough  to  reach  deep  into  the  mediastinum 
over  the  pericardium,  or  its  division  into  lobules  may  be  espe- 
cially clear.  Normally  it  begins  to  atrophy  by  the  second  year 
by  a  process  of  replacement  of  fat  tissue,  though  traces  of  the 
gland  may  persist  till  the  twenty-fifth  year. 

Hyperemia  may  be  found  in  the  new-bom  and  punctate  hem- 
orrhages when  death  has  been  due  to  asphyxia.  Inflammalion 
is  very  rare  and  is  usually  limited  to  a  localized  abscess ;  these 
may  be  multiple  after  infection  of  the  umbilical  stump.  In  the 
status  lymphaticus  the  gland  shares  with  other  lymph  structures 
in  the  hyperplasia  (see  p.  434). 

Tumors  are  occasionally  found  and  among  the  malignant 
are  angio-  and  lymphosarcoma. 

Tubercles  may  invade  the  gland  in  general  infection  and,  as 
in  cases  of  congenital  syphilis,  caseous  foci  may  occur. 

The  Lymph  Nodes. 

Circulatory  Disorders. — Normally  these  structures  appear 

pale  in  color  though  their  supply  of  blood  is  fairly  copious; 
with  anemia  they  are  clearly  much  softer  than  usual  and  on 
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section  dry.  When  hypcremic  they  are  swollen;  the  color  is 
reddish  and  the  section  very  moist ;  the  hyperemia  may  be  lim- 
ited to  the  outer  portion  or  the  whole  cut  surface  may  bulge 
from  increase  in  its  contained  fluids.  Extravasated  blood  is 
common  in  the  nodes  of  a  part  after  injury  of  various  kinds. 
Pigmentation  of  the  nodes  occurs  locally  after  the  extravasation 
of  blood  in  the  collection  territory,  after  the  introduction  of 
foreign  pigment  as  in  tattooing,  and  in  some  diseases  of  the 
skin  associated  with  anomalies  of  pigment  formation,  as  in 
leucoderma  syphilitica.  Leucocytes  are  the  chief  carriers  of 
the  pigment  but  other  cells  with  phagocytic  powers  assist.  In 
the  node  the  pigment  granules  lie  in  the  lymphoid  cells,  in  the 
stroma,  or  uniformly  diffused.  The  result  in  marked  degrees 
is  impermeability  for  the  lymph  stream,  so  that  it  is  directed 
to  collateral  channels  and  thus  many  nodes  become  tinged  one 
after  another,  and  also,  if  the  foreign  matter  is  irritating,  the 
stroma  of  the  nodes  undergoes  hyperplasia;  if  septic,  ulceration 
follows. 

Inflammation. — Acute  lymphadenitis  occurs  most  often  from 
transport  of  microorganisms  from  peripheral  traumatism,  and 
the  lesion  is  called  primary  when  there  is  no  inflammatory  reac- 
tion at  the  seat  of  injury,  mostly  in  superficial  skin  wounds,  or 
secondary  when  it  follows  distal  tissue  inflammation.  The  first 
stage  in  the  node  is  marked  swelling  and  subjective  tenderness, 
and  as  many  of  the  prominent  groups  of  nodes  lie  in  the  flex- 
ures of  joints,  large  movements  of  the  limb  become  painful. 
The  swelling  and  hyperemia  of  the  node  give  it  a  uniformly 
red  and  tumid  look  on  section,  and  small  points  of  hemorrhage 
may  be  found.  Under  the  microscope  all  the  spaces  of  the  retic- 
ulum are  stuflfed  with  red  cells  and  leucocytes,  and  while  many 
of  the  latter  are  carried  there  from  outside,  others  may  be 
formed  in  situ,  for  mitotic  figures  are  frequent  in  the  round 
cells. 

In  favorable  cases  the  evidences  of  inflammation  disappear 
as  quickly  as  they  had  developed;    in  others  hyaline  or  fatty 


ilrf^comtMti  orcars;    when  there  are  frequent 

licrial  the  gUtuI  may  become  indurated  from  fibrous 
The  pftscnee  of  pyogenic  organisms  determines 
a^fmMiia  tmi  in  the  nodes  an  abscess  forms,  with  suppura- 
An  m  A»  fctiaaihl  tissues  and  perforation  to  ihe  exterior. 
(■  Ak  wfiatdat  aDdes  the  pus  docs  no  further  damage,  the 
«M^  (imhIHcs  lad  beats,  but  in  deep  laid  portions  of  the 
^Higk  ^Hi^  TCTtiy  COTEcqncnees  may  follow  perforation  into 
^K  ^  Ifer  (pcM  )iWM  cavities,  into  the  air  passages  or  the 
laknteMb  Sack  •  mDen  lymph  node  is  commonly  known 
.^^%iA%  aait  «Mc  mmat  frequent  after  distal  lesions,  as  with 
^■MM.  4iQa^alh*  aail  ^™  wounds,  buboes  may  occur  with 

1 1  tr^m.  r  fMij^-xni  !?■  '^  y^^vurw  pbfpic.  Scarlet  fever  and 
JtMt><v>*«    <wtft   SI   «&fel   streptococcus    infection    are   often 

.  ■■  iifb— rt   >    mfiinmtaCKifi  of  cervical  lymph  ganglia,  and 

«wH*v  k<t  u;du»e  severe  bvHKvTtagic  inflammation,  or  even 
,^^,^,MK,    n  the  nodes  correspoofi^  to  the  site  of  infection 

>c^    ..Mupiiangitis,  p.  .J64.) 

ni;  ''<;iatioii  uf  tnany  of  the  Irmpb  ganglia  to  irritant  and 
Utc<.'uju>  --ubalaiices  may  be  regarded  as  a  defense  to  the  gen- 
.;*.  ->j;cm.  for  they  filter  out  such  soorces  of  danger  from 
Itt,  !>iupl;i  stream  and  destroy  them  ia  situ,  perhaps  at  the 
.\iK;i(«;  i-it  suppuration. 

I.  tufuw  lyMphadcnilis  may  follow  frequent  attacks  of  more 
KuU  '.'>1'<  'ruiii  recurring  irritation  and  the  nodes  then  are 
>'(iK«lwi  ^*v^^l^■ll,  harder  if  the  chief  element  is  fibrous,  softer 
!  vi;iiil;u  I iKi vJ.-«.-  luexists.  Microscopically  there  are  increase 
II  i>K  Nii<.>i>tu  Miih  degeneration  of  the  cells  in  the  one  case,  and 
>i.,iii>   iv'iuitl  .tiiil  epithelioid  with  some  giant  cells  in  the  other. 

t'uufMK'  lymfliirina,  Lytnfhadenoma. — While  chronic  hy- 
i'i,i|'Wt.i  U'lk<u^<  chronic  irritation,  a  more  rapid  increase  in  the 
ilviiuiiU  iitd  -JJC  of  the  lymfA  nodes,  a&sociated  with  similar 
>lM>(t;S'<  '"  '''^'  '>|''^'^'<t  ^■'J  variations  in  the  composition  of  the 
Uiyn\t.  i.\  .'lk»vi^v^l  in  leukemia.  The  lymphatic  form  of  that 
(jj,^;,»A^   IS  ^  tkiki  dctvrizcd  bv  great  increase  in  the  cells  of  the 
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lymph  ganglia  generally,  with  a  less  pronounced  hyperplasia 
of  their  stroma  and  vessels.  The  gross  appearance  of  the  nodes 
will  vary  with  the  proportion  of  stroma  and  cells,  but  they  are 
always  larger  than  normal  and  at  times  the  capsule  is  broken 
through  and  the  neighboring  tissues  share  in  the  hyperplasia. 
In  the  late  stages  of  the  disease  not  only  all  the  lymph  ganglia 
of  the  body  are  aflFected,  but  in  places  where  normally  there  is 
no  lymphoid  tissue,  as  in  the  kidney  and  the  liver,  metastatic 
formations  arise  which  suggest  an  analogy  with  malignant  neo- 
plasms. The  usual  place  for  the  lesion  to  develop  is  in  a  group 
of  the  cervical  nodes  and  from  here  it  spreads  to  adjacent 
and  then  to  distant  groups. 

When  the  blood  fails  to  present  the  characteristic  lesions  of 
leukemia  and  only  the  lymph  tumors  develop,  perhaps  with 
splenic  changes,  it  is  known  as  pseudo-leukemia  or  Hodgkins 
disease.  The  new' tissue  resembles  sarcoma  (round-celled)  and 
develops  in  situations  normally  free  from  lymphoid  structures; 
hence  the  name  malignant  lymphoma  or  lymphosarcoma  of 
some  observers  (see  p.  374). 

The  two  forms  noticed  in  leukemia  are  found  here  also,  a 
soft  tumor  whose  nature  is  chiefly  cellular-  increase  and  degen- 
eration, and  a  hard  form  with  marked  fibrous  increase.  In 
the  former  the  ganglia  appear  swollen  but  distinct  from  one 
another,  soft  and  even  fluctuating,  furnishing  a  milky  juice  on 
section,  at  times  presenting  small  hemorrhages;  in  the  other 
the  nodes  are  not  so  large  and  much  firmer,  the  cut  surface  is 
fibrous  and  of  grayish  or  yellowish  color.  It  is  said  that  these 
pseudo-leukemic  tumors  differ  from  the  leukemic  in  their  larger 
size,  in  their  tendency  to  involve  adjacent  structures,  in  the 
larger  size  of  their  cells  with  more  frequent  appearance  of 
giant  cells,  and  in  the  difficulty  found  in  attempts  to  inject  them 
by  piercing  the  capsule  with  the  injection  needle.  The  degen- 
erations which  are  common  in  the  tumors  depend  upon  com- 
pression of  their  ves.scls  and  are  caseous  or  fatty  most  com- 
monly. 
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Myxoma  and  enchondroma  have  been  found  in  the  lymph 
nodes  but  malignant  tumors  are  more  common.  Primary  sar- 
coma is  sometimes  seen,  and  differs  from  the  "  lymphosarcoma  " 
mentioned  a1>ove  in  its  ttndency  to  form  metastases  elsewhere 
than  in  lymph  structures,  while  the  other  is  confined  to  ihcm 
at  first.  The  sarcoma  may  be  of  any  form  but  most  often  it 
is  of  the  small  round-celled  variety:  it  usually  starts  in  the 
fibrous  structures  of  the  ganglion,  if  fibro-  or.  spindle -eel  led 
sarcoma.  Melano-  and  angiosarcoma  also  occur,  the  former 
usually  secondary.  Of  the  secondary  malignant  tumors  car- 
cinoma is  most  frequent.  Thus  in  carcinoma  of  the  mammary 
gland  the  secondary  manifestations  in  the  ganglia  of  the  axilla 
ant!  the  neck  may  appear  very  early,  and  reach  a  large  size, 
even  before  the  primary  tumor  reaches  the  skin  and  ulcerates. 
Examined  early,  the  lymph  nodes  exhibit  metastatic  carcinoma 
cells  among  the  normal  elements  of  the  part,  though  there  is 
absolutely  no  gross  evidence  of  participation;  hence  the  im- 
portance of  removing  all  adjacent  lymph  ganglia  in  operative 
procedures.  In  this  case  also  the  protective  office  of  these 
nodes  may  be  observed  in  the  period  of  delay  in  metastasis  in 
the  early  stages  as  neighboring  groups  become  affected.  (See 
Pt.  I.,  p.  177.) 

Infectious  Granulomata.  Tuberculosis. — In  the  local  tu- 
berculosis of  the  lymph  nodes  which  is  peculiarly  marked  in 
children  before  puberty,  the  infection  most  commonly  occurs 
along  the  alimentary  canal;  perhaps  from  the  use  of  infected 
milk,  tubercular  abscess  in  the  udder  of  the  cow  being  rather 
e  dangerous  because  the  animal's  gen- 
iuiTer  for  a  long  lime.  Bacilli  may 
vithout  disease  of  the  udder. 
of  bovine  tubercle  bacilli  upon  man 
has  lately  been  denied.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that 
where  it  seems  to  appear,  as  a  practical  observation,  the  subject 
is  usually  an  infant,  whose  lax  tissues  are  less  resistant  than 
those  of  the  adult.    The  infection,  furthermore,  is  not  simple. 
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I  bacilli  and  others  probably  combine  tn  the  process,  afti-r 
lal  epithelial  defence  has  been  weakened  by  fcniienta- 
in  the  intestine. 

The  cerviral  nodes  arc  often  infected,  in  many  cases  through 
the  tonsil,  bacilli  lodging  in  the  crypts  of  this  lymphoid  tissue 
and  being  carried  to  cervical  ganglia  by  phagocytes:  the  mes- 
enteric nodes  arc  infected  in  a  similar  manner  ami  less  fre- 
quently the  bronchial.  The  node  involved  swells  to  a  moderate 
degree,  becomes  hyperemic,  paler  after  a  time  when  hyper- 
plasia follows,  and  then  the  central  portions  become  caseous. 
.\s  in  the  lung  and  other  parts  of  the  body,  mixed  infection  by 
the  pyogenic  organisms  frequently  follows  and  the  cheesy  gland 
liccontes  an  abscess,  adhesions  to  adjacent  tissues  with  perfora- 
tion in  the  line  of  least  resistance  may  follow.  As  in  the  neck, 
this  is  usually  by  external  evacuation,  and  after  a  time  the 
necrotic  tissue  is  all  extruded  and  stellate  and  irregular  scars 
remain.  If  the  pus  is  retained  by  a  thick  capsule  it  may  dry 
and  be  infiltrated  with  lime  salts.  Secondary  general  infection 
is  always  possible  from  a  lymph  node  where  bacilli  linger, 
especially  when  free  entrance  to  the  circulation  is  gained  by 
adhesion  with  a  vein  and  later  perforation.  Microscopically 
the  lymph  nodes  present  ail  stages  of  typical  tubercular  ti 
and  its  degenerations,  with  bacilli  in  the  giant  cells  or  beti 
ibc  cells.  After  a  time  it  is  dillicnlt  to  find  bacilli  in  the  gangl 
tiul  they  must  be  present,  for  injection  of  caseous  or  softeni 
material  from  them  into  animals  is  usually  successful. 

Sypliilis.^One  of  the  first  symptoms  of  constitutional  infec- 
tion is  the  indolent  bubo.  This  may  appear  in  either  groin  when 
the  chancre  is  situated  on  the  genitals,  or  in  any  corresponding 
node  when  extra-genital.  The  bubo  is  made  up  o(  nodes  which 
arc  not  very  much  swollen,  but  little  painful  or  tender,  and  not 
given  to  suppuration;  in  these  respects  it  differs  from  bulwi 
following  chancroid.  In  the  secondary  stage  many  or  most 
of  the  superficial  lymph  ganglia  arc  enlarged.  After  reaching 
a   moderate   development   these   nodal   swellings   rem  a  in   un- 
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changed  for  long  periods  in  the  absence  of  aniisyphilitic  Ircat* 
ment.  Microscopically  they  present  thickening  of  the  stroma 
aiid  of  the  vessel  waifs,  increase  in  the  epithelioid  ceils  of  the 
sinus  and  the  spindle  cells  of  the  stroma.  In  the  tertiary  stages 
gumma  formation  may  occasionally  occur  in  the  lymph  struc- 
tures, but  like  all  the  severe  forms  of  tertiary  syphilis  they  arc 
less  ani]  less  frequent  with  the  general  tendency  of  the  disease 

Lff'rosy  causes  fibrous  hyperplasia,  with  fatty  dcgencralinn 
of  the  cellular  elements,  in  the  nodes  corresponding  to  the  skin 
lesion ;  later  the  internal  nodes  are  also  involved.  GUtndcrs 
pro<  luces  swelling  with  small -celled  infiltration. 

Degeneratign.^Simplc  atrophy  is  a  constant  accompani- 
ment of  senility,  with  cessation  of  the  function.  Falty  and 
amyloid  degeneration  occur  at  times,  caseous  changes  with 
tuberculosis  and  syphilis,  calcification  as  the  final  stage  of  these 
or  after  bone  disease,  as  caries,  with  absorption. 

Status  Lymphaticus. — An  unexplained  relatioii  e\i.sts  be- 
tween general  lymphatic  hyperplasia  and  certain  sudden  deaths, 
sometimes  of  adults  but  especially  of  children,  and  of  great 
practical  importance  in  connection  with  surgical  anesthesia. 
Cases  have  been  reported  which  had  nothing  to  do  with 
administration  of  an  anesthetic,  the  child  suddenly  becoming 
cyanotic,  with  convulsions  of  the  facial  or  trunk  muscles,  invol- 
untary urination  and  defecation,  and  death  in  a  few  minutes. 
Perhaps  the  greater  number,  however,  have  occurred  with  the 
use  of  chloroform,  often  to  but  slight  dcgrcej  of  narcosis  or 
sometimes  afterward.  On  post-mortem  examination  the  thymus 
is  usually  large,  so  that  thymic  asthma  and  laryngospasm  were 
names  formerly  applied,  but  other  lymphatic  structures  present 
similar  gross  appearances.  The  pharyngeal  and  faucial  tonsils, 
the  follicles  at  the  base  of  the  tongue,  the  lymphoid  elements  in 
spleen  and  intestine,  and  the  sy.stemic  lymph  nodes  may  all  or 
most  of  them  be  enlarged.  Associated  aplasia  of  the  aorta  and 
entire  arterial  system,  dilatation  of  the  heart,  and  general  deli- 
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cacy  and  imperfect  development  have  been  described.  At  times 
more  than  one  member  of  a  family  has  died  in  this  condition,  in 
anesthesia  or  apart  from  it.  But  little  can  be  said  of  its  causa- 
tion or  its  significance.  Altered  products  of  the  hyperplastic 
tissues  have  been  assumed,  which  induce  convulsion  and  syn- 
cope on  slight  stimulation.  The  tendency  appears  to  be  to 
outgrow  it,  but  during  the  first  years  of  life  clinical  experience 
has  proved  the  wisdom  of  examining  all  accessible  lymphoid 
tissues  before  administering  chloroform,  and  withholding  it  in 
the  presence  of  general  hyperplasia. 

Other  lymphatic  structures,  as  the  tonsil  and  bone  marrow, 
remain  to  be  treated.  The  tonsil  will  be  considered  in  connec- 
tion with  the  alimentary  canal.  So  far  as  the  marrow  requires 
special  mention  here,  apart  from  diseases  of  bones,  it  is  chiefly 
as  alterations  in  the  blood  produce  lesions  in  the  marrow  or 
the  converse  of  this.  Finely  divided  irritating  and  infectious 
material  tends  to  collect  in  the  marrow  as  in  the  spleen  and 
lymph  ganglia,  and  hence  osteomyelitis  is  occasionally  a  com- 
plication of  scarlet  and  typhoid  fevers,  variola  and  measles, 
malarial  and  pyemic  infections.  In  pernicious  anemia  red 
marrow  forms  where  usually  only  fatty  marrow  is  found,  per- 
haps in  consequence  of  vicarious  function  when  other  blood- 
making  organs  are  diseased.  Normally  red  marrow  occurs  in 
the  bones  of  the  skull  and  the  pelvis,  the  thorax  and  the  prox- 
imal ends  of  the  arm  and  thigh  bones;  in  the  latter  situation 
fat  takes  the  place  of  nearly  all  of  this  with  the  advance  of  age 
and  in  late  years  it  becomes  mucoid.  When  pathological  influ- 
ences reproduce  the  fetal  red  marrow  it  occurs  centrifugally  in 
the  long  bones,  contrary  to  the  physiological  replacement  of  red 
by  fatty  marrow.  In  course  of  this  change  the  fat  cells  dis- 
appear with  the  increase  of  lymphoid  cells  with  large  nuclei, 
red  cells  often  nucleated,  microcytes  and  poikilocytes,  eosino- 
philes.  myelocytes  and  giant  cells  which  may  contain  red  cells. 
The  gross  appearance  of  the  marrow  may  be  red  and  translu- 
cent (so-called  "raspberry  jelly")  as  in  pernicious  anemia,  or 
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variously  mottled  from  pink  to  gray,  or  yellow  and  puriform, 
or  evfn  greenish  as  in  leukemia.  Beside  the  cells  mentioned 
the  microscope  discovers  pigment  and  Charcot -Neumann  crys- 
tals. At  times  the  other  lymph  structures  are  relatively  but 
little  involved,  or  lale  in  the  disease,  and  hence  a  myelogenous 

leukemia  is  spoken  -'    '-   — * '.o  the  lymphatic  and  the 

fieniti  or  splenic  (see 

ody. 

Malformatil  they  include  absence  with 

marked  general  bridge  of  similar  tissue. 

supplementary   aum^  fith   the   solar   and   renal 

plexuses,  and  dispersion  of  tragmenis  in  the  liver,  kidni-v  and 
genital  organs.     From  these  hypernephroma  may  develop, 

Hcmorrhogc  in  constitutional  conditions  may  involve  one  or 
both  organs  and  occurs  at  times  in  the  new-bom. 

I itf lamination  is  unusual ;  it  may  be  purulent  and  either  dif- 
fuse or  localized. 

Tuberculous  disease  is  one  of  the  commonest  lesions  of  the 
part  and  is  often  the  chief  pathological  find  in  Addison's  dis- 
ease ;  but  it  occurs  also  without  any  trace  of  pigmentation  of 
the  surface.  The  tubercles  may  be  miliary  or  in  caseous  foci, 
cause  increase  in  the  size  of  the  organ,  rounding  of  its  sharp 
margins,  and  usually  are  secondary. 

Syphililic  indurolion  may  occur  in  a  congenital  form,  and 
with  gumma  caseous  degeneration  may  occur. 

Addison's  disease,  supra-renal  melasma,  is  a  clinical 
complex  of  emaciation,  anemia,  muscular  weakness  and  pig- 
mentation of  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes  (mouth)  of  a 
peculiar  mefallic  color,  which  has  given  the  disease  the  name 
cutis  acnea.  The  only  pathological  lesion  in  many  cases  is  an 
adrenal  lesion,  which  in  some  cases  is  absent,  and,  further, 
may  occur  independently  of  the  other  and  general  disease. 
Other  pathological    conditions   which  at  times   are   associated 
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are  sclerosis  of  the  ganglia  of  the  abdominal  sympathetic,  dila- 
tation of  its  vessels  and  necrosis  of  the  ganglion  cells ;  in  other 
cases  pigmentation  and  fatty  changes  in  these  and  other  parts 
of  the  sympathetic.  Experimental  removal  produces  hemor- 
rhage in  the  spinal  cord  and  degeneration  of  nerves  in  animals ; 
pigmentation  seldom  occurs  and  then  is  not  surely  the  effect  of 
the  operation.  The  function  of  the  gland  appears  to  be  the  reg- 
ulation of  vaso-motor  conditions  rather  than  metabolic  processes, 
and  whether  its  lesions  have  a  causal  or  necessary  relation  to 
pigmentation  of  the  surface  and  cachexia  is  not  wholly  deter- 
mined.    (See  Hypernephroma,  p.  534.) 
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Malformations— The  commonest  form  of  congenital  im- 
perfection in  the  development  of  parts  about  the  mouth  is  fissure 
in  the  upper  jaw,  which  may  involve  only  the  lip  (hare-lip) 
or  the  bones,  including  the  roof  of  the  mouth ;  nasat,  buccal 
and  pharyngeal  cavities  then  form  one  chamber.  Such  a  fissure 
usually  follows  the  suture  between  the  premaxillary  bone  and 
superior  maxilla ;  it  may  occur  on  both  sides.  The  tongue 
may  be  too  large  or  too  small,  or,  as  a  great  rarity,  double; 
the  lower  jaw  may  be  lacking,  the  lips  may  be  fused  or  ab- 
sent. 

Circialatory  Disorders. — Anemia  of  the  lips  and  mucous 
membrane  is  a  well-known  symptom  of  general  anemia.  Con- 
gi^stioH  occurs  in  inflammation  and  early  in  certain  infectious 
diseases,  often  with  an  eruption  of  the  characteristic  superficial 
lesion,  even  before  it  appears  on  the  skin.  Passive  congestion 
is  part  of  general  cyanosis  in  lung  and  heart  disease.  Bleeding 
is  common  in  purpura,  scurvy  and  similar  diseases. 

Inflammation.— The  developmental  identity  between  the 
skin  and  the  lining  of  the  mouth  is  seen  in  the  great  similarity 
between  inflammation  in  the  one  and  the  other:  often  the  lesion 
passes  froni  skin  to  mouth  or  vice  versa.  The  process  may  be 
associated  with  free  desquamation  of  the  epithelium  and  sym- 
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Iialhclit  excess  of  saliva;  when  the  desquamation  is  severe 
shallow  ulcers  form.  As  in  other  superficial  parts  the  innaninia- 
tion  may  be  simple  and  soon  disappear,  it  may  l)e  more  severe 
and  accompanied  with  suppuration,  or  it  may  be  chronic  and 
result  ill  librous  hyperplasia  and  thickening  of  the  part.  A 
form  of  the  latter  is  seen  in  ill-nourished  children  with  nasal 
discharge,  eczema  of  the  upper  lip  and  permanent  increase  in 
the  thickness  of  the  latter. 

Acute  Liiflanmiation  of  the  enlirc  mucoii.s  surface  of  the  moulh 
is  called  stotiialith  and  may  be  of  several  kinds. 

/Idilc  calarrhal  slomalttts  occurs  with  irritation  and  injury 
from  chemicals  and  hot  fluids,  with  the  eruption  of  ihe  teeth 
and  from  excoriation  by  partly  decayed  teeth;  in  the  latter 
form  the  trouble  is  more  apt  to  he  chronic,  as  is  seen  also  in 
alcoholic  dyspepsia.  The  desquamation  may  be  slight  or  pro- 
fuse: in  later  stages  ihc  epithelium  proliferates  without  des- 
(juamaling  and  forms  areas  of  thick  and  white  appearance,  and 
at  limes  the  mucous  glands  enlarge  and  give  a  granular  effect 
to  the  parts.  The  increased  and  altered  saliva  may  deposit 
mineral  salts  on  Ihc  teeth,  and  in  the  edges  of  ulcers,  in  scvi 
attacks. 

Afhlhoui  stomalilis,  thrush,  is  due  to  the  growth  of  a  fungtttlt* 
oidium  albicans,  through  and  between  the  superficial  epitheli 
The  first  stage  is  redness,  then  patches  of  white  false  membrane 
appear,  attached  firmly  to  the  tissue  beneath  but  later  becoming 
loose.  Beside  the  fungus  and  epithelial  cells  found  in  the  mem- 
brane, many  other  forms  of  bacilli  and  cocci  are  present.  From 
the  anterior  portion  of  the  mouth  cavity  the  fungus  may  spread 
to  the  pharynx  and  along  the  esophagus,  invading  parts  covered 
with  flat  epithelium;  less  often  where  the  cells  are  cylindrical. 
At  times  the  parasite  passes  into  the  bronchi,  and  when  there 
arc  superficial  ulcerations  on  the  skin  these  may  also  be  invaded. 
The  fungtis  may  be  cuKivated  on  acid  media  and  forms  mycelial 
lilanients  when  there  is  but  little  sugar  present,  with  sugar  the 
cells  arc  chicdy  round  or  oval  ami  budding,  like  yeast   (s^ta 
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cliaromytes).  Il  is  improbable  that  the  fungus  can  invade 
healthy  epithelia;  clinically  it  occurs  only  in  the  very  debili- 
tated, with  neglected  oral  hygiene,  and  most  commonly  in  young 
children,     (See  Pt.  I.,  p.  211.) 

Vesicular  and  pustular  inflammations  may  occur  in  the  mouth 
as  on  the  skin,  a  gcKid  example  of  the  latter  being  the  pustules 
of  variola  and  secondary  syphilis,  which  at  times  occur  in  num- 
bers on  the  soft  palate  and  neighbomig  parts. 

Scorbutus  affects  the  mouth  as  nne  of  the  characteristic  points 
of  attack.  It  may  be  the  first  part  invaded,  beginning  with 
swelling  and  dusky  hue  about  the  teeth,  bleeding  on  slight  cause 
or  spontaneously ;  the  teeth  become  loose,  the  gums  recede  and 
ulcers  appear  on  ihem;  gangrene  of  soft  parts,  and  entire  loss 
of  the  teeth,  with  necrosis  of  the  bones  may  result. 

Mercurial  stomatitis  In  persons  with  an  idiosyncrasy  may 
result  from  but  trifling  use  of  the  drug;  in  others  it  comes  on 
after  long  treatment  with  it.  The  teeth  give  pain  when  shut 
tight  together,  the  saliva  increases  to  many  times  the  daily 
normal  and  has  a  foul  odor,  there  is  swelling  in  the  cheeks 
and  the  gums,  and  here  and  along  the  tongue  shallow  ulcers 
form. 

Tubercular  invasion  of  the  lips  and  tongue  may  occur  as  a 
primary  lesion,  as  a  papule  with  eroded  surface  and  early  form- 
ation of  an  ulcer  with  thickened  edges.  The  color  is  at  first 
yellowish,  later  the  base  of  the  ulcer  is  made  of  sluggish  granu- 
lation tissue.  The  resemblance  lo  epithelioma  and  softening 
gumma  is  so  close  that  the  tubercle  bacilli  should  be  found 
(most  often  in  giant  cells)  before  making  a  positive  diagnosis. 

Syphilis  affects  the  mouth  either  as  a  primary  lesion  (chan- 
cre) on  some  part,  as  lip,  tongue  or  tonsil;  or  as  mucous 
patches  and  other  secondary  forms;  or  as  gumma,  most  often 
in  the  corners  of  the  month  or  on  the  palate.  The  gumma  is  apt 
to  make  severe  ulcers  as  it  softens  and  often  perforates  the 
velum  or  dcstroy.s  the  uvula. 


H 
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ORAL  ACTINOMYCOSIS. 


Actinomyces  is  liable  to  invade  parts  about  the  mouth,  but 
probably  there  must  he  some  "abrasion  of  the  surface  before  it 
can  cause  important  lesions ;  frequently  through  carious  teeth 
the  fungus  reaches  the  alveolar  border  of  ihc  under  jaw.  Its 
course,  wherever  it  settles,  is  either  a  rapid  suppuration,  which 
is  not  common,  or  a  steady  swelling'  and  destruction  of  sur- 
rounding tissue  with  but  liillc  pus  formation. 


* 


Gangrene  of  the  Cheek.  Noma. — Children  dcbiliiaicd  from 
severe  and  chronic  chscase,  in  surroundings  of  dirt  and  imper- 
fect supply  of  air  and  food,  occasionally  present  a  rapid  form  of 
buccal  gangrene.     Ii  begins  on  the  inside  of  cither  check  as  a 
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small  blister  with  dark  and  foul  contents.  The  skin  reddeiu 
and  then  turns  darker,  vesicles  form  on  the  outside,  the  mucous 
membrane  is  bluish  and  hvid,  and  the  entire  area  becomes  ne- 
crotic. The  process  invades  the  tissues  in  all  directions,  no  line 
of  demarcation  forms,  the  cheek  is  perforated,  and  as  far  as  the 
eyelid  and  the  edge  of  the  lower  jaw  all  the  tissue  is  dead; 
usually  but  one  side  is  involved  and  the  tongue  is  apt  to  escape. 
The  usual  result  is  death;  in  rare  cases  the  edges  of  the  part 
granulate  and  heal  with  a  large  scar.  Although  most  common 
in  female  children  under  seven,  noma  has  been  observed  at  all 
ages  and  in  either  sex. 

Inflammation  of  the  Tongue.  Glossitis, — Beside  atiack.s 
of  Ihis  disorder  when  other  p:irts  of  the  mouth  are  involvfd. 
it  occurs  by  itself  either  as  a  superficial  or  a  deep  parenchyma- 
tous inflammation.  The  first  may  be  the  sign  of  widespread 
digestive  disorders,  associated  with  functional  and  organic  dis- 
ease of  the  liver  or  of  any  part  of  the  intestinal  canal,  or  it  may 
follow  local  irritation  as  from  tobacco,  sharp  edges  of  carious 
teeth,  etc. 

A  chronic  form  of  epithelial  hyperplasia,  often  very  circum- 
scribed, is  known  as  psoriasis  of  the  tongue.  The  aifected  areas 
are  thick  and  white,  lie  along  the  edges  or  on  the  upper  surface 
of  the  tongue,  may  spread  and  join;  sometimes  the  abnormal 
epitheHuni  is  cast  off  and  a  small  ulcer  is  left.  The  disease  is 
important  clinically  because  of  secondary  development  of  epi- 
thelioma on  the  site  of  the  ulcer. 

Another  form  of  superficial  inflammation  of  the  tongue  is 
mclaiio-ghssia  or  black  tongue,  in  which  the  filifonn  papillx 
reach  a  remarkable  size  and  give  the  upper  surface  a  hairy 
appearance  and  a  black  color.  The  condition  is  explained  as 
a  hyperkeratosis  with  local  increase  of  pigment,  or  as  due  to 
a  fungus  resembling  oidium  albicans,  which  is  almost  always 
found  mingled  with  the  thickened  epithclia  and  various  bacterial 
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Phlegmonous  inflammation  of  the  deeper  tissues  of  the  tongue 
dififers  from  other  suppurations  but  little  and  is  due  to  similar 
causes;  the  end  of  the  process  may  be  a  permanent  increase 
in  size'  Tubercular  and  syphilitic  ulceration  may  occur  alone 
on  the  tongue  or  when  other  parts  of  the  mouth  are  also  in- 
volved. 

Tumors. — Almost  any  of  the  benign  tumors  of  the  connec- 
tive tissue  group  may  occur  in  the  mouth  and  seldom  reach  a 
large  size;  the  mucous  glands  about  the  lips  may  hypertrophy 
and  their  lining  cells  undergo  either  hyaline  or  colloid  changes ; 
nevi  and  cavernous  angioma  are  both  observed,  most  often  on 
the  upper  lip.  Among  the  malignant  tumors  epithelioma  of  lip 
and  tongue  is  most  common.  On  the  lip  it  usually  comes  on 
the  under  one  and*  is  laterally  placed,  affecting  men  almost  ex- 
clusively. If  superficial  it  ulcerates  rapidly  and  soon  invades 
the  sublingual  lymph  nodes.  On  the  tongue  one  or  the  other 
edge  is  marked  by  a  grayish  and  dense  area,  slightly  prominent, 
and  soon  afterward  a  rapidly  spreading  ulcer.  While  but  one 
half  of  the  tongue  is  usually  affected  the  tumor  spreads  quickly 
to  the  gum,  cheek  or  larynx,  and  because  of  lymphatic  transpor- 
tation its  course  is  quick  and  return  after  operation  frequent. 
Epulis  is  the  name  given  to  various  tumors  which  start  in  the 
alveolar  borders  of  the  jaws;  these  may  be  benign  fibromata, 
but  most  often  are  some  form  of  sarcoma ;  giant  cells  are  com- 
mon in  them.  Osteosarcoma  may  spring  from  the  outer  aspect 
of  the  teeth  and  cause  the  lower  jaw  to  develop  to  enormous 
size. 

The  Teeth. 

In  number  and  size,  variations  of  the  teeth  are  common; 
supernumerary  teeth  and  extra  digits  on  hand  or  foot  sometimes 
occur  together  in  more  than  one  of  a  family.  When  teeth  of 
the  first  set  remain  too  long  the  corresponding  ones  of  the  per- 
manent series  may  be  small  or  altogether  absent.  With  con- 
genital syphilis  the  incisors,  especially  the  middle  upper  of  the 


teettod  Mt.  an  excavatni  akng  the  coning  edgt  in  crescent 
form  and  (be  odtcrs  may  be  pe^-sfLipnl  or  irregular,  btit  this 
ami  the  fclloiw  hoe  of  teeth  have  been  found  wbere  srpfailis 
couhl  not  be  pitwed. 

InftjfiwtfT^it^f^  may  aiicct  the  perKHtenin  ot  the  tooth's  io- 
sertion  or  gain  cntr'*  tvtty  -    in  either  cose  snp- 

pttraiion  niajr  occr'  tooth.    Chmnic  inflanmia- 

lion  and  caries  ol  due  to  destrttciioD  of  the 

enamel  by  add  dts  of  food  left  f^twecn 

the  teeth:  abom  tctia  living  in  the  month 

may  produce  <itgh  the  destrvijrcd  cnaraet 

the  tooth  lo.       tt  ieria  im-ade  the  dentine 

tulniles  and  the  twiui  «^»™.^^  as;    ihis  h  ihe  resuh  of 

more  than  one  kind  of  organism,  a  mixed  infection,  with  cocci 
as  the  most  numerous  variety. 

Palate  and  ToosiL 

As  in  other  situations,  anemia  and  hyperemia  follow  such 
conditions  in  the  body  at  large,  acule  congestion  is  seen  in  the 
first  stage  of  inflammation,  passive  congestion  with  any  condi- 
tion of  obstruction  to  the  return  circulation:  in  the  latter  case 
the  veins  of  the  part  may  be  varicose.  Hemorrhage  may  be 
caused  by  wounds,  foreign  bodies,  and  cachectic  conditions; 
when  the  blood  collects  between  the  layers  of  the  soft  palate  a 
large  hematoma  may  form  (staphylhematoma).  Edema  occurs 
with  inflammatioTi  and  ulceration  and,  because  of  the  looseness 
of  the  tissne,  may  be  very  marked. 

Inflammation. — The  localization  of  the  inflammation  is  dif- 
fuse, over  the  whole  inner  surface  of  the  mouth  and  pharynx. 
or  confined  to  the  velum  and  uvula ;  it  may  be  of  any  kind  and 
is  divided  into  symptomatic  and  idiopathic.  The  name  given 
to  these  inflammations  is  angina,  catarrhal,  croupous,  diphther 
itic  or  phlegmonous  according  to  its  nature. 
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Catarrhal  angina  may  be  acule  or  chronic.    In  the  former  case    I 

t  follows  reflex  or  direct  Irrilalion  and  may  be  on  the  posterior 

^surface  of  the  velum  and  include  the  tonsil,  or  be  variously  cir- 

^ciimscribed.     The  part  is  edematous  and  swollen,  redder  than 

Inormal,  at  limes  dotted  over  with  swollen  glands  and  these  may 

■  be  prominent  from  a  drop  of  pus  in  each;    such  an  appeurance 
s  common  with  ihe  exanthemata.    Vesicles  may  form,  at  limes    , 

Khcrpetic,  and  shallow  ulcers  from  desquamation  of  edematous 

■  Cpillielia;  when  these  latter  cells  are  much  swollen  but  remain 
fiBttachcd  they  resemble  the  false  membrane  of  diphtheria; 
f  under  the  microscope  pus-cclls  are  found  inside  the  epithelia. 

Ill  a  chronic  form  such  a  simple  angina  may  follow  frequent 
attacks  of  the  acuie  and  a  granular  and  varicose  appearance  ii 

I  then  characteristic. 

Diphtheritic  Attgina. — Microscopically   the  croupous   inflam- 

^niations  of  the  various  mucous  membranes  arc  more  superheial 

■  than   diphtheritic,  the  psen  do -membrane,  made  up  of  desqua-    ' 
I  mated  epithelia,  pus-cells  and  fibrin,  lying  upon  the  membrane;    i 
I  while  in  the  diphtheritic  inflammation  the  layers  under  the  false 
Jincmbrane    are  necrotic,  infiltrated  with  fibrin,  and  ihe  resulting 
I  ulcer  much  deeper.     Such  inflammations  in  the  palate  occur    ' 
■after  various  injuries,  chemical  and  other,  atid  in  the  course  of 

■  several  acute  diseases,  scarlet  fever,  measles,  variola  and  others, 

■  In  all  of  these  the  exudative  inflammatory  products  are  mingled 
■■with  pus  and  necrotic  cells  from  the  mucous  surface.  The  char- 
iBCteristic  lesion  of  diphtheria  as  a  specific  disease  is  a  false 
I  membrane  made  up  of  two  elements:  fibrinous  exudation,  the 
F  fibrin  lying  between  the  dying  or  dead  cells  of  the  part,  and 

coagulation  necrosis  even  into  the  depth  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, with  well-marked  emigration  of  white  cells  and  to  a 
tless  extent  of  red.  Such  a  false  membrane  is  most  often  ob-  ■ 
served  on  the  tonsils  and  the  pillars  of  the  fauces,  but  it  may  • 
Invade  the  nasal  cavity  (through  the  pharynx),  the  laryn: 
and  bronchi,  and  even  the  esophagus  and  stomach.  .\t  first  its 
color  is  white  or  gray,  at  times  with  a  yellow  tinge,  but  if  red 


wells  are  present 

in  numbers  it  niny  he  dark;    later  it  lurna 

yellow  or  grayish- 

green.     It  may  be  expelled  in  bits  by  efforts 

of  coughing;  and  f 

encwed  many  times  in  the  course  of  tile  dis- 

ease,  and  there  rr 

lay  be  little  foramina  in  it  corresponding  to 

gland  openings,  o; 

r  projections  which  lilted  into  the  lacuna;  of 

the  tonsil. 

',  phiryagcal 


U,  ciupliagus. 


;  amount  and  distribution  of  the  membrane  gives  a  siig- 
estion  of  the  gravity  of  the  disease.     In  severe  cases  it  form* 

ppidly  and  spreads  into  the  pharynx  and  nose  or  downward. 
t  is  very  often  the  fact  in  these  severe  cases  thai  there  is 

nixed   infection  especially   with  streptococci,  and  hemorrhage 
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And  gangrene  %rc  B»«t  Imiuenl  nben  this  b  nurkcd.  On  the 
edge  of  the  afFecicd  s[h)|  the  ctnlbelia  mav  persist  ahfaongh 
eovereil  liy  the  growing  nmnbezne,  hot  direetlj  tinder  it  ther 
arc  lost,  (or  Ihe  fibrin  li«s  between  them  in  the  pbre  of  the 
cemrnt  vthtxaaee  and  thus  their  attachment  is  amo  Unseacd. 
Whelbcr  the  eto'gulation  of  the  fibrin  here  preeedes  or  fol- 
lows the  necrosis  has  been  difipnted,  but  the  probability  is  that 
nccronix  fntluw!)  coagulation.  The  attachmeat  of  llie  p^udo- 
membrane  is  cloocr  over  fiat  ciiithclia  than  over  cylindrical  but 
in  cilhcr  case  is  apt  10  be  cast  off  in  fairly  large  pieces,  and  the 
ttuuc  under  it  ulcerates  and  heals  with  hut  Utile  scar  formaiian. 
Tbe  local  swelling  may  be  so  great  as  to  cause  a  stenosis. 

When  the  Itmgs  are  also  involved  it  is  usuaUy  a  lobular  pneu- 
monia, with  a  (k'si-i.-nrling  croupous  bronchitis  or  wiihmii  jianici- 
pation  of  the  bronchi.  The  lymph  nodes  of  the  region  about  the 
angle  of  the  jaw  arc  usually  swollen  in  proportion  to  the  sever- 
ity of  the  attack,  .-Xscending  infection  may  pass  through  the 
Eu.stachian  tube  and  set  up  otitis  media. 

Perhaps  as  important  as  ihc  local  infection  there  is  constitu- 
tional disturbance  of  all  gradations;  limited  to  a  slight  febrile 
with  symptoms  of  profound  septicemia.  The  post- 
niinaiion  in  severe  eases  reveals  marked  hyperemia 
of  the  kidney,  interstitial  edema  and  bleeding  about  the  glo- 
meruli, and  cloudy  degeneration  of  the  epithelia.  Similar  degen- 
eration of  the  heart  muscle  occurs  and  may  be  the  immediate 
cause  of  death,  after  the  disease  has  apparently  run  its  course. 
In  the  spk-cn  hyperemia  with  swollen  lymphoid  elements  may 
occur.  Paralyses  of  the  velum  is  common  after  diphtheria  but 
the  paralysis  may  affect  distant  muscles  also,  as  those  of  the 
eyes,  larynx  ami  diaphragm.  The  lesion  in  the  muscles  is  usu- 
ally an  innnmnialory  small-celled  infiltration  between  the  fibers. 
with  granular  degeneration  of  the  muscle  cells;  fatty  changes 
follow  rapidly,  in  the  spinal  cord  hemorrhages  and  degenera- 
tion of  the  ganglion  cells  correspond  and  in  some  very  severe 
eases   there   arc  multiple  punctate  hemorrhages  in  the  mem- 
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les  of  the  brain  and  in  ihe  cortex,  as  also  in  liver, 
and  alimentary  mucous  membrane. 

The  exciting  cause  of  diphtheria  is  the  bacillus  diphtheria  at  I 
Lofflcr.  which  is  constant  in  the  false  membranes  of  palate,  nose,  I 
pharynx  and  bronchi,  and  may  be  recovered  from  afTccte<l  tis-fl 
sues  even  before  the  pseu do- membrane  is  well  formed.     SilT^- 1 
ilarly  il  may  linger  for  weeks  in  the  apparently  cured,  or  occur  I 
in  healthy  members  of  a  family  when  attending  a  case.     It  is  I 
probable  that  the  bacillus  does   not  attack  a  healthy  mucousl 
surface,  and  its  most  damaging  results  are  effected  by  associa- 
tion  with  streptococci.     The  bacillus  is  about  3-4  li  long  and 
slighlly  thicker  than  a  tubercle  bacillus;  the  end  may  be  appar- 
ently swollen  and  more  deeply  stained  than  the  middle  part, 
slight   I>ending  and  variations  in   length  are  common.     They 
stain  readily  with  methylene-blue.     At  first  the  specimen  ob- 
tained by  swabbing  the  throat  with  sterile  absorbent  cotton  may 
be  practically  pure  culture;    later   the  streptococci   may  out- 
mimber  the  bacilli.    While  often  confined  to  the  mucous  surfaces! 
the  bacilli  may  be  recovered  from  the  lymph  ganglia  of  the 
part,  the  lung,  kidney,  heart,  blood,  spleen  and  brain.    Probably 
the   general   symptoms   are   due    not  so   much    to    transported 
bacilli  as  to  toxin  absorlied   from  the   primary  affection,  for 
filtered  broth  cultures  reproduce  them  when  injected  into  sus- 
ceptible animals   (dove,  goat,  guinea-pig). 

When  an  animal  has  been  dosed  with  increasing  strengths  I 
of  fihered  culture,  or  with  bacilli  which  at  first  are  reduced  in  I 
virulence,  its  serum  becomes  antitoxic,  and  when  injected  into-  J 
a  susceptible  animal  protects  it  against  infection.    More  import- 
ant for  therapy,  it  is  found  that  injection  of  such  serum  has 
>  curative  influence  when  the  disease  is  beginning,  most  marked 
when  given  very  early  after  infection.     (Pt.  I.,  p.  238.) 

Phlegmonous  Angina. — The  severity  of  the  inflammali 
marked  by  the  great  hyperemia  and  edema  of  the  tissues,  anij  I 
ibe  infiltration  by  pus-cells.     The  tonsils  may  so  increase  iA  | 
as  to  block  the  entrance  of  the  pharynx,  and  become  so  ' 
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painful  that  the  jaws  are  helii  rigidly  shut.  Spread  of  the  in- 
flammation may  cause  fatal  edema  of  the  glottis.  Various  bac- 
teria may  produce  such  conditions,  among  them  streptococcus 
and  staphylococcus,  pneumococcus,  bae.  mallei,  and  anthrax. 
Abscesses  may  form  and  discharge  outwardly  or  into  larynx  or 
sophagus,  and  the  affected  parts  may  become  gangrenous. 
:ed  and  may  be  the  cause  of  death. 
T-n      of  inflammation  about  the 


and  hear  a  large  share  of 
the  only  site  of  the  lesion 
therefore  described,  which 

1  frt       (hose  already  meniioncd. 

follicular,  and  phlegmonous  tonsillitis  are 


Septicemia  is  to  be  i 

TonsilUlis.—ln  : 
palate  the  tonsils 
(he  damage,  but  ft 
and  several  forms 
differ  pathologica 
Catarrhal,  lacunar  oi 
the  usual  forms. 

Follicular  inflammation  may  invade  but  a  few  of  the  cryjits 
and  remain  at  a  low  development  for  long  periods,  and  as 
the  bacterial  elements  present  may  be  virulent,  this  bears 
a  clinically  important  relation  to  diphtheria  and  tuberculosis. 
When  the  Iwttom  of  the  crypt  is  weakened  and  perforated  by 
the  inflammatory  process  the  severer  forms  of  phlegmonous 
tonsillitis  occur,  one  or  bolh  of  these  organs  will  be  involved, 
considerable  constitutional  disturbance  is  usual,  abscesses  may 
form  and  break  in  varying  direclions  and  are  most  dangerous 
when  involving  the  vessels  of  the  neck  or  opening  into  the 
larynx. 

A  chronic  productive  form  of  tonsilitis  results  in  great  in- 
crease in  the  size  of  the  part,  and  as  the  condition  is  oflcii 
found  in  children,  it  is  of  great  importance  for  their  nutrition, 
for  they  are  deprived  of  their  normal  supply  of  oxygen  at  every 
intake  through  the  narrowed  air  passages,  particularly  so  be- 
cau.se  they  are  apt  to  form  the  habit  of  mouth  breathing,  and 
their  digestion  suffers  also.  In  these  cases  there  may  be  simple 
lymphoid  hyperplasia,  as  also  in  the  vault  of  the  pharynx,  dif- 
fering from  ihe  fibrosis  which  follows  repeated  acute  tonsillitis. 
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Tubenulosis  may  affccl  the  lonsit  primarily  and  become  gen- 
eralizeii  from  here  by  way  of  the  lymjjh  channels  to  the  lungs. 
SyfihilU  is  found  as  primary  lesion,  secondary  syphilidc  and 
gumma.    Lupus  occasionally  is  transmitted  from  the  outer  sui 
Glanders  nodules  and  leprosy  tubercles  arc  alsii  found  i 
niatc  and  tonsil. 
Tumors. — Lymphatic  hyperplasia  is  common  in  the  tonsi 
pither  as  primary  or  secondary  lymphoma.     Chronic  inflamma- 
I  of  the  mucous  membrane   sometimes  results  in   polypoid 
Papilloma,    myoma    and    fibroma    are    sometimes 
,  and,  among  the  malignant  tumors,  sarcoma  and  exlen- 
of  epithelioma. 

Pharynx  and  Esophagus. 


Malformations  nrc  not  common,  and  perhaps  fistular  from 

mpcrfcct  cloBVire  of  a  branchial  cleft  arc  the  only  ones  of  prac- 

^al  interest;   it  may  \ie  the  second,  third  or  fourth  cleft,  and 

t  outer  opening  varies  correspondingly.     The  fistula  is  coni- 

■   between   pharynx   and   external  world  or  either  end  is 

sod,  and  such  diverticula  from  the  pharynx  may  be  Urge  and 

Disorders  in  blood  supply  follow  those  of  neighlmring 

iarts  and  do  not  re<iuire  special  mention. 

r  Inflammation  follows  injuries  and  extension  from  other  parts 
Vnd  may  he  of  any  variety.  Perhaps  most  common  is  the  chronic 
pharyngitis  of  smokers  and  those  who  use  the  voice  much,  the 
mucous  membrane  being  dry  and  granular,  secretion  scanty  and 
_viacid.  vessels  often  varicose.  Of  the  deeper  inflammations 
ittropharyngeal  abscess  is  important,  from  caries  of  the  cervical 
ftnebric  most  commonly,  due  to  infection  with  tubercle  bacilli. 
L-  end  of  the  process  varies  with  the  acute  or  chronic  nature 
f  the  abscess  formation.  The  more  rapidly  formed  are  apt  to 
mlgc  forward  into  the  pharynx  and  rupture,  while  the  slowly 
med  tend  lo  follow  fascial  planes  along  the  neck  and  perfor- 
!  into  the  esophagus  or  bronchi  or  posterior  nicdiastinun 
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Inflammation  of  ilie  esophagus  follows  swallowing  of  for- 
eign bodies,  liol  fluids,  acids  and  alkalies,  and  consists  in  some 
cases  of  hyperemia  and  desquamation,  increased  secretion  being 
not  demonstrable.  In  chronic  forms,  as  in  alcoholic  patients, 
the  mucous  membrane  is  apt  to  be  swollen  and  pigmented,  of  a 
brownish  or  grayish  color,  with  small  ulcers  here  and  there ; 
hypertrophy  of  the  muscular  layer,  especially  about  the  lowtr 
end.  is  often  marked.  Suf<j>urative  inflammation  may  come 
from  the  tearing  and  pressure  of  large  foreign  bodies  or  tlie 
ingestion  of  chemicals,  as  in  attempted  suicide,  and  the  process 
may  spread  downward,  dissecting  between  the  coats  of  the  tul>e. 

As  in  the  pharynx,  diphtheritic  processes  occasionally  spread 
from  similar  lesions  in  the  mouth  and  nose.  Variola  produces 
its  characteristic  pustules  and  thrush  spreads  from  the  mouth. 

Changes  in  the  lumen  of  the  esophagus  are  of  great  Im- 
portance clinically,  from  interference  with  the  function  of  the 
part.  There  may  be  uniform  dilatation  when  Ihe  cardiac  orifice 
is  stenosed,  increased  in  many  cases  by  diaphragmatic  action 
about  the  passage  of  the  tube  through  it,  the  section  just  above 
becoming  first  involved ;  the  muscular  layers  usually  show  well- 
developed  hypertrophy  in  this  condition.  Sacculated  diverticula 
are  more  important.  If  they  result  from  pressure  upon  the 
wall  from  within  they  arc  called  pulsion  diverticula;  if  from 
adhesions  and  consequent  pulling  from  without  they  are  known 
as  traction  diverticula.  The  first  is  more  common  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  tube,  after  loss  of  power  in  the  muscular  coat  and 
hernia!  prolrnsion  of  the  mucous.  In  form  they  resemble  an 
oriole's  nest,  their  lower  portion  being  dilated  and  holding  de- 
comiKJsed  food,  etc.,  communicating  above  by  a  narrow  opening 
with  the  esophagus:  the  pressure  of  the  dilated  part  may  com- 
pletely close  the  tube  itself.  The  usual  seat  is  the  posterior  wall 
at  the  pharyngeal  junction,  owing  to  the  thinness  of  the  mus- 
cularis  mucosK  in  this  region  and  the  horizontal  arrangement 
of  the  fibers. 
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Traction  dk-crlkula  are  commonest  about  the  bifurcation  of 
the  trachea,  from  adhesions  of  inflamed  bronchial  lymph  nodes 
and  consequent  contractions  of  the  new-formed  tissue.  The 
shape  of  the  dilatation  is  conical,  the  apex  lateral  from  the 
esophagus,  and  by  hard  particles  of  food  or  ulceration  in  th^jj 
apex  perforation  may  occur  and  a  cavity  form  in  the  tissue,  con^ 
laining  decomposed  food  and  pus;  this  may  break  into  adjacer 
air  passages  and  cause  gangrene  of  the  lung,  or  into  vessels  widti| 
fatal  hemorrhage. 

Perforation  and  rupiure  of  the  esophagus  may  follow  internstV 
ulceration,  and  a  peculiar  form  of  this  is  found  over  ihc  c 
cartilage    in   stales  of    extreme   depression,   or   from   extcrndl 
pressure  by  aneurysms  and  abscesses.     Rupture  has  been  de-    ' 
scribed  as  the  result  of  traumatism,  or  spontaneous.     Regurgi- 
tation of  gastric  contents  may  partially  digest  the  lower  end 
of  the  lube  and  lead  lo  perforation ;  since  this  may  occur  post 
mortem,  care  is  needed  in  its  interpretation. 

Tubercular,  syphilitic  and  typhoid  ulcers  have  been  described 
in  the  esophagus,  but  are  unusual;    their  healing  may  lead  to] 
local  stenosis. 

Tumors  of  several  kinds  are  observed  here,  but  the  most^J 
important  is  carcinoma,  which  especially  affects  men  o 
holic  habits.  The  new  growth  is  found  in  the  lower  or  mlddlfl^l 
third,  most  often  at  their  junction  near  the  left  bronchus.  ThOJ 
tumor  is  usually  disposed  about  the  whole  inner  side  as 
and  may  not  attain  a  great  perpendicular  extent.  First  the* 
mucous  coat  is  destroyed  and  appears  elevated  in  papillary  pro- 
jections, with  stenosis  of  the  lumen;  then  the  process  involves 
the  outer  layers  of  ihc  part  and  adjacent  tissues,  partly  directly 
and  partly  through  the  lymph  nodes.  To  this  are  added  dilata- 
tion about  the  stricture,  collection  of  food,  ulceration  and  at 
times  perforation.  Metastasis  is  common  in  pleura,  lung,  and 
liver.  ■ 


Stomach. 

Malformations.— The  organ    may   be  absent  in  non-viable 

infanls,  or  as  small  as  the  duodenum,  or  conlracted  about  the 
middle  and  hour-glass  in  form,  or  atrcsic  at  the  pylorus.  Vari- 
ous hernias  may  contain  part  of  the  stomacb  or  all  of  it. 

Circulatory  Disorders.— The  vessels  of  the  stomach  lie  be- 
tween the  various  coats  of  the  orgjiii,  the  arteries  pierce  the 
muscular  layer  at  an  acute  glc,  the  veins  are  thin-walled  and 
have  no  perivascular  '"-  tissue,  anastomoses  are   free 

and  the  total  supply  of  to  correspond  with  sudden 

functional  demands;    hi  cer  [orms  of  variation  in  the 

blood  contents  of  the  organ  arc  y  produced.    Anemia  with 

atro|ihy  nf  ihc  mucous  surfnrc  occurs  in  long-stauiling  anemic 
conditions  and  old  age.  Hyperemia  is  active  and  general  (func- 
tional) during  digestion,  acute  and  distributed  irregularly  as 
the  result  of  irriialiou ;  especially  marked  on  the  summits  of 
the  rugK  in  the  pyloric  region.  Passive  hyperemia  occurs  with 
liver  and  heart  disease  and  submucous  punctate  bleeding  is  then 
not  uncommon.  Similar  small  hemorrhages  occur  in  many 
cadavers  as  the  result  of  vomiting  and  other  convulsive  move- 
ments during  the  last  minutes  of  life.  If  such  a  point  of  hemor- 
rhage is  examined  by  a  side  light  a  marked  loss  of  substance 
in  the  epithelia  over  it  may  be  made  out.  Central  nervous 
lesions  sometimes  cause  such  small  hemorrhages  in  the  glan- 
dular layer,  and  also  certain  cachexire,  as  hemophilia  and 
scurvy.  Massive  bleeding  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  occurs  with  ulceration,  especially  the  round  or  per- 
forating ulcer  (i(/ci(j  rolundiim)  and  gastric  carcinoma.  Rup- 
ture of  passively  congested  veins  is  observed  in  cirrhosis  of  the 
liver.  Melena  neonatorum  follows  imperfect  respiration  and 
consequent  backing  up  of  the  blood  through  the  right  side  of 
the  heart,  vena  cava  and  portal  territory. 

Inflammation. — Acute  gastritis  occurs  from  jrritation  of 
inds  and  is  commonly  located  in  the  pyloric  end.     If 
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rritani  is  a  poison  it  mny  float  over  the  food  in  the  fundui 
!  and  attack  ihe  pyloric  region  and  duodenum  without  lea 
sny  riiarkcU  trace  about  the  cardiac  end,  but  taken  on  an  empty 
stomach  it  may  produce   its  effects  in  the  fundus  also. 

us  memhrane  is  red  and  swollen,  its  secretion  is  increased 
I,  and  small  bleedings  under  and  in  it  are  common.     Convulsiv^ 
[  contraction  of  the  muscle  layers  may  produce  hour-glass  formw 
L  Chronic  inftammatton  also  is  most  evident  in  the  pylor 
I  and  here  the  mucous  membrane  may  be  prominently  marked  off 
L  into  little  polygonal  areas,  giving  the  surface  a  mammillaled 
[  appearance ;   the  mucous  surface  is  often  covered  by  a  layer  of  | 
I  thick   mucus  more   or  less  firmly   adherent.      As  a    result   of) 
L  chronic  inflammatory  hyperplasia  the  mucous  glands  may  alro- 
l  phy,  and  the  mucous  layer  be  increased  in  thickness  and  pig-J 
;d.    If  the  hyperplasia  is  localized  one  or  several  polypoidfl 
I  growths  may  reach  a  large  size.    All  combinations  of  glandular,! 
fibrous  and  polypoid  hypertrophy  occur,  but  in  some  eases  lh< 
glands  are  chiefly  atrophied  and  the  new  growth  is  fibrous,  i 
condition  known  as  interstilial  goilrilis.     Such  atrophic  gas^j 
tritis  regularly  occurs  with  cancer  and  ulcer  of  the  organ,  itL 
V  a  broadening  zone  about  the  main  lesions.     When  the  fibroui 
I  tissue  reaches  the  slate  of  contraction  the  mucous  membra 
L  may  no  longer  be  movable  upon  its  supporting  tissue  and  I 
L  lumen  of  the  stomach  is  lessened,  at  the  pylorus  actually  steib 
L  oscd. 

A  phlegmonous  form  of  gaslrilis  occasionally  results  from  ii 
iurics,  chemical   corrosion   and  progress  of  ulceration   ii 
I  mucosa;    then  the  subnmcous  tissue  and  the  intermusculai 

vc  tissue  arc  very  edematous  and  later  infiltrated  with  pui 
When  this  proceeds  to  abscess  formation  and  involvcsB 
I  the  major  part  of  the  organ  the  mucous  layer  seems  to  floaq 
I  on  a  purulent  collection  under  it,  or  here  and  there  it  is  necrotU 
I  and  undermined  and  the  lesion  is  more  restricted.     MalignaiH 
L  endocarditis  and  pyemia  cause  multiple  embolic  ulcers  i 
f  ftlomach  walls,  anthrax  produces  regional  necroses  with  her 
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orrlin^,  ami  occasionally  small-pox  pustules  ^n  ionmL  la 
rare  c&hcs  diphlhcritic  inflammniion  has  occurred  wiih  ibc  saoe 
IcKian  luKhcr  up  or  in  ilic  course  of  severe  tnfectioas  '*'«i-M*'i 
as  putTpcral  fcvtT  ;nicl  variola. 

Round  Ulcer  of  the  Stomach. — This  is  somciinm  caHH 
perforating  ulcer  and  sonietimes  tepiic  uleer  of  the  stomach. 
It  clifTvrs  front  ulceration  of  o  n  ucous  surfaces  and  manj 
explii  nations  huvfr  liecn  oITi  to  ccoiint  for  its  lormatioa. 
One  idcn  w  that  thrombosis  occur  n  a  vessel  and  as  a  con- 
Kqucncc  a  xinall  aren  of  mucous  mi  brane  undergoes  necrosis, 
this  necrosed  portion  is  no  lone^r  ilc  to  resist  the  actinn  tA 
the  gaxtric  juice  and  is  cltgcstc<  leaving  an  oblique,  cone^ 

flhapcd  toHl  of  substance,  most  man  I  tn  the  mucous  larer  and 
gradunlly  dccrcasinp;  in  the  serosa.  At  the  same  time,  if  there 
were  necrosis  of  the  mucous  surface  and  the  dead  tissue  were 
being  digested,  the  process  would  undoubtedly  lead  to  formation 
of  a  thrombus  in  the  vein  below.  Embolism  and  spastic  con- 
traction have  been  supposed  to  occur  in  the  arteries,  but  as  to 
the  former  the  stomach  arteries  are  not  end  arteries  but  anas- 
tomose freely,  and  such  ulcers  of  the  stomach  do  not  occur 
specially  often  in  embolic  diseases,  as  endocarditis.  Small  hem- 
orrhages in  the  mucous  membrane  from  violent  emesis  may  also 
cause  the  local  death  of  the  cells  which  permits  the  gastric 
juice  to  digest  them,  and  possibly  very  hot  drink  may  sometimes 
act  in  a  similar  way.  The  outline  of  the  ulcer  is  usually  round 
or  pulled  into  an  oval  by  the  muscles,  and  when  it  perforates 
the  serous  coat  the  foramen  looks  cleanly  punched  out ;  the 
floor  of  it  otherwise  is  pale  and  smooth,  as  are  the  edges  also, 
but  both  may  be  swollen  and  firm.  Such  ulcers  are  usually 
small  and  single  and  situated  on  the  posterior  wall  near  the 
lesser  curvature,  about  mid-way  between  cardiac  and  pyloric 
ends,  but  they  may  occur  in  any  part  and  may  be  multiple  and 
large.  At  limes  the  ulceration  opens  a  vessel  of  some  size  in  its 
floor  and  fatal  hemorrhage  occurs.  If  the  process  heals,  the  scar 
may  contract  and  distort  the  size  and  shape  of  the  organ ;   ste- 
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nosis  is  most  probable  when  this  occurs  at  the  pylorus.  M  '- 
the  serous  coat  is  protected  by  adhesion  to  neigh! wiring  parts  1 
and   then    perforation   occurs    into  the    substance  of   adjacent  \ 
organs  or  into  hollow  cavities,  as  the  pleura 
colon,  or  the  peritoneal  cavity,  which  latter  may  be  faial  at  o 
or  after  peritonitis.     Gastric  ulcer  affects  women  more  than 
men  (about  75  per  cent.)  and  before  middle  life.    Cancer  of  the 
stomach  sometimes  develops  from  it. 

Degeneration. — Atrophy  results  from  chronic  inflanimalion, 
afTecling  the  glands  principally,  or  occurs  in  pernicious  anemia 
and  old  age.     Fatly  degeneration  at  the  epithelial  cells  is  one 
result  of  phosphorus-poisoning  and  is  seen  in  some  infectious 
diseases.     Amyloid  changes  affecl  the  stomach  lioth  in  its  mu- 
cous and  its  muscular  layers,  beginning,  as  so  commonly,  in  the  J 
walls  of  the  smaller  arteries.     Pigment  is  deposited  in  the  I 
mucous  surface  after  hemorrhages  and  in  the  course  of  chronic  1 
malaria,  and  little  areas  of  calcareous  infiltration  arc  sometimes 
seen  with  bone  diseases. 

Gastromalacia  is  always  a  post-mortem  change,  though  in 
Ihc  older  writings  it  is  supposed  to  occur  during  life  when  the  I 
digestive  power  of  the  gastric  juice  is  specially  high  and  vaso- 
motor action  disturbs  the  blood  supply.  The  softening  of  Ihe  ] 
digestive  wall  corresponds  to  the  position  of  the  body  and  is 
marked  if  the  stomach  is  full  of  food  and  in  warm  weather: 
the  appearance  of  the  part  varies,  with  the  amount  of  blood  in 
the  stomach  wall,  from  a  pale  gelatinous  to  a  dark  brown,  the 
former  especially  in  children  and  the  latter  in  adult.s.  The 
veins  may  appear  as  a  dark  network,  most  prominent  in  the 
fundus,  and  post-mortem  imbibition  of  altered  hemoglobin  along 
them  makes  the  lines  broader.  There  is  often  perforation  and 
the  wall  of  the  foramen  shows  not  the  slightest  trace  of  inflani- 
tnatorj'  reaction. 

Infectious  Granitlomata. — Tuberculosis  of  the  ti 

f  Ihc  stomach  is  almost  unknown,  though  falty  and  other    ' 
legencrations  of  its  glands  with  tuliercular  disc 
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quite  common;  from  the  peritoneal  surface  it  may,  in  rare 
cases,  be  alTected  Syfliitit  occurs  in  a  congenital  form,  at 
times  associalcd  with  bleeding  from  the  mucosa ;  gumma  of  the 
liver  may  produce  stasis  in  the  stomach  veins  or  the  latter  may 
show  gummatous  infiltration.  Occasionally  in  syphilitics  a 
fibrous  hyperplasia  occurs  all  through  the  coals  of  the  organ, 
and.  by  resulting  contractions,  the  shape  of  it  is  much  distorted. 
Rare  cases  of  ac  lino  my  costs  and  glanders  of  the  stomach  have 
been  reported. 

Tumors. — None  t  In  imors  are  of  much  impor- 

tance in  the  stomach,  ini  i.  and  myoma  may  at  times 

occur;  sarcoma  is  a  n  unus  ind:  when  present  it  may 
be  either  spin  die -eel  led  or  fibro-sarcoma.  Polypoid  tumors  of 
the  mucous  surface  occasionally  follow  chronic  inflammation 
and  the  larger  ones  are  at  times  cystic.  Adenoma  occurs  as  a 
pedicled  tumor,  or  diffusely  spread  through  the  wall;  its  mucoub 
surface  is  apt  to  ulcerate.  If  typical  adenoma,  it  is  made  up 
of  glandular  acini,  with  the  membrana  propria  well  preserved 
and  usually  but  one  layer  of  glandular  epithelium  covering  il. 
Transitional  forms  to  carcinoma  are  apt  to  be  found  with  ade- 
noma, and  then  with  the  still  typical  glands  are  mingled  others 
which  show  one  or  more  layers  of  cylindrical  epithelium  on 
their  walls,  but  the  lumen  is  filled  with  atypical  epithelia.  Such 
a  tumor  forms  metastases,  sometimes  rapidly,  in  the  lymph 
nodes  about  the  smaller  curvature  or  the  omentum  or  in  more 
distant  organs ;  it  is  usually  called  adenoma  destruens  or  adeno- 
carcinoma,   and    v<Ty    often    undergoes    colloid    degeneration. 

(pt.  i„  p.  173.) 

Primary  carcinoma  of  the  gastric  mucosa  is  commoner  in 
men  than  in  women,  on  the  anterior  rather  than  the  posterior 
wall,  and  after  middle  life.  In  all  these  points  il  differs  from 
gastric  ulcer,  though  it  may  lake  its  origin  from  a  healed  ulcer 
(3  per  cent,  of  all  cases.).  It  appears  in  several  forms  and  in  the 
gross  is  either  annular,  often  surrounding  the  pylorus ;  or 
parietal  and  localized,  when  a  region  of  the  wall  is  very  thick 


and  presents  an  ulcer  with  raised  firm  edges;  or  it  may  be  dif- 
fuse and  involve  half  or  the  greater  [Jart  of  the  organ.  It  is 
cither  medullary,  alveolar,  colloid,  or  scirrhous,  the  first  of  these 
growing  very  rapidly  and  with  much  ulceration,  the  latter  more 
scar-like  and  slower  in  development.  The  ulcer  is  produced  by 
necrosis  of  the  epithelia  as  the  result  of  locally  altered  nutrition, 
and  while  its  thickened  wall  rapidly  spreads  in  every  direction 

Fio.  98- 
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its  inner  aspect  continually  breaks  down;  thus  a  large  part  of  I 
the  mucous  surface  of  the  organ  may  be  destroyed,  large  ves 
ojiened  and  fatal  hemorrhage  produced.  I-.ess  extensive  ulcer-  I 
ation  may  occur  with  the  scirrhous  form,  and  as  the  outline  of  I 
this  is  usually  round  and  its  edges  firm  it  may  be  easily  mistaken  ] 
for  an  ulcus  rnlundum ;  which  fact  together  with  the  rather  fre- 
quent development  or  carcinoma  from  a  previous  ulcer,  makes 
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the  gross  diagnosis  a  matter  of  difficulty  in  some  cases.  In  the 
diffuse  form,  usually  scftrhous  hut  sometimes  colloid,  the  whole 
stomach  wall  is  (hick,  its  rugae  are  pennanently  infiltrated  and 
stretched  flat,  its  surface  is  consequently  smooth,  pale  and 
cicatricial.  Microscopically  much  of  the  muscle  coat  is  replaced 
liy  fihrous  tissue,  and  here  and  there  are  small  alveoli  containing 
what  is  left  of  the  atrophic  cpilhelia. 

Almost  all  varieties  of  cancer  begin  in  the  crypts  of  the 
mucosa,  but  they  soon  attack  the  submucosa  and  spread  in  all 
directions  under  the  apparent!'  changed  mucous  layer.  Soon 
the  muscular  layer  is  .d  the   serosa   involved,    with 

nodular  and  project!  eoplasm.     From  here   the 

whole  peritoneum  maj  d,  as  is  common  m  colloid 

cancer.  Other  forms  of  the  neoplasm  tend  to  perforate  adjacent 
viscera,  the  pancreas,  liver  and  colon  especially.  The  adhesions 
between  the  stomach  and  surrounding  parts  may  prevent  escape 
of  stomach  contents,  or  perforation  may  make  fistulous  tracts 
communicating  with  the  pleura  or  the  transverse  colon,  the 
esophagus  when  the  tumor  is  higher  up  or  the  duodenum  when 
at  the  pyloric  end.  The  lymph  nodes  about  the  site  of  the  lesion 
are  early  involved,  but  others  at  a  distance,  as  in  the  supra- 
clavicular region,  may  also  enlarge.  A  third  manner  of  spread- 
ing is  found  in  the  veins.  These  may  be  opened  on  the  surface 
of  the  ulcer  and  carcinomatous  thrombi  form  in  them ;  bits  from 
these  are  carried  to  the  liver  capillaries  and  wherever  they 
lodge  a  secondary  tumor  starts  which  reproduces  the  original 
gastric  tumor.  Such  metastases  may  be  so  rapid  and  reach  so 
large  a  size  that  they  entirely  mask  the  still  circumscribed 
gastric  tumor. 

Gastric  Dilatation. — While  stenosis  of  the  pylorus  may 
result  in  gastrectasia,  it  sometimes  occurs  while  the  pyloric  ring 
is  well  preserved.  When  the  muscular  elements  in  the  pyloric 
wall  are  hypertrophied,  with  some  degree  of  fibrosis  also,  a 
benign  stenosis  occurs;  the  orifice  may  be  narrowed  by  scars 
of  ukers,  or  by  cancerous  new  growths.     The  dilatation  may 
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Jcarry  the  grcattr  curvature  downward,  even  as  far  as  the  puhic 
.  while  the  smaller  remains  about  normally  placed,  or  the 
r  may  also  descend ;  in  this  case  the  change  in  the  [lositioa 
»of  the  stomach  is  most  marked  —  il  may  lie  almost  pcrpendicu- 
llarly.  the  pylorus  in  the  right  iliac  fossa  cr  even  in  the  pelvis. 
KWhen  slowly  developed  a  hypertrophy  of  the  muscular  coal  usu- 
f*l\y  coexists;  sooner  or  later,  however,  the  distention  mechan- 
:ally  thins  the  stomach  wall  and  atrophy  hastens  the  change.  A 
form  of  dilatation  from  traction  occurs,  but  seldom  reaches  so 
I  marked  a  degree,  when  the  omentum  is  included  in  a  hernia  and 
^constantly  pulls  on  the  greater  curvature,  or  when  the  transverse 
&  colon  is  constantly  loaded  with  feces  in  the  habitually  consti- 
Ljiated,  and  also  exerts  a  downward  traction.  When  stenosis  is 
ause  the  dilatation  may  be  callH  mechanical :  when  loss  of 
litone  and  obscure  nervous  influences,  together  with  atrophy  of 
I'thc  muscular  layers,  cause  the  distention,  it  is  termed  dynamic. 
LStcnosis  occurs  after  cicatricial  contraction  of  large  sections  of 
l^the  stomach  wall  and  from  starvation.  When  the  suspensory 
I  ligaments  of  the  liver  and  other  viscera  become  stretched  and  a 
Igencral  entcroptosis  occurs,  the  stomach  as  a  whole  may  be 
I  variously  dislocated. 

Foreign  Bodies  of  all  kinds  are  swallowed  by  the  hysterical 
I  and  insane,  Intestinal  parasites  occasionally  make  their  way 
I  into  the  stomach,  as  round  worms  and  tenia,  and  may  be  vom- 
lited.  The  contents  of  the  stomach  at  autopsy  may  be  food  or 
I  medicine  or  small  amounts  of  mucus,  or  chemicals  taken  by 
I  accident  or  with  suicidal  intent;  at  limes  in  intestinal  obstruc- 
I  lion,  and  in  the  insane  from  coprophagy,  the  stomach  contains 
[■  feces. 

le  microiirganisms  found  in  ihe  stomach  are  yeast  cells, 
I  larcina,  oidium  albicans  in  aphth.-e.  bacillus  filiformis  (especially 
L-with  carcinoma),  and  others  connected  with  fermenutive  pro- 
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Malformations. — CongEnital  absence  and  redoplicatiaa  at 
parls  of  the  intestinal  tract  occasionally  occur:  stenosis  is  more 
common  and  may  alTect  any  section  of  the  trad ;  the  colon  may 
end  blindly  at  the  sigmoid  flexure  or  the  rectum  at  the  amis 
(atreiia  ani).  The  rectum  also  may  be  one  contnion  carity  with 
the  urinary  and  genital  organs  (crloacit  formation).  Tbe  com- 
monest diverticula  arise  from  the  on iphalo- mesenteric  dort  and 
the  flow  of  intestinal  contents  may  be  diverted  out  throngh 
the  navel  when  this  false  communication  is  ample,  the  gut  below 
being  stcnosed  or  atresic.  Most  cotnmonly  only  a  small  dtTertJc- 
alum  (MeeVel^)  like  the  thumb  of  a  glove,  is  found  above  the 
ileo-eecal  valve  (in  the  new-born  0.5  meter,  in  the  adult  usually 
about  i.o  meter  above),  which  projects  from  the  convex  side 
of  the  gul  and  is  empty,  its  walls  being  formed  as  are  the  in- 
testinal. If  very  long  it  may  strangle  part  of  the  intestine  or 
foreign  bodies  in  it  may  lead  to  perforation. 

Hernia, — Among  variations  in  the  location  of  the  gut  partial 
dislocations  as  hernia  may  be  mentioned.  These  are  protrusions 
of  Ihe  alxlominal  contents  through  some  weakened  or  deficient 
portion  of  the  enclosing  walls,  and  they  may  be  congenital  or 
acquired.  If  the  hernial  sac  lies  without  the  abdomen  it  is  called 
an  external  hernia,  if  the  hernia  passes  through  the  diaphragm 
or  into  ihe  retroperitoneal  tissue  it  forms  an  internal  hernia. 
The  contents  of  the  sac  may  include  almost  any  one  of  the 
abdominal  organs  or  be  limiteu  to  a  portion  of  the  small 
intestine.  The  mechanism  of  all  hernias  may  be  referred  to 
one  of  three  causes,  either  increase  of  the  intra-abdominal 
pressure  in  combination  with  a  weak  place  in  the  wall,  or 
abnormal  length  of  the  mesentery  with  the  above,  or  masses 
of  fatty  tissue  localized  in  the  subperitoneal  layer  which 
mechanically  or  by  atrophy  increase  the  spaces  between  the 
fibrous    elements,    so    that   a    pocket    might    possibly    form    into 
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which  abdominal    contents  might   be   pushed.     Practically   the  1 
I   only  cause  requiring  consideration  is  the  first,  combined  pres- 
1  Burc  and  a  weak  wall,  and  certain  parts  of  the  wall  are  very 

liable  to  give  way  before  the  pressure  of  coughing,  crying 
I  and  muscular  effort,  especially  lifting  heavy  weights.  These 
i  arc  the  inguinal  and  femoral  rings,  the  neighborliood  of  the 
I  umbilicus,  and  parts  of  the  diaphragm  when  imp.erfectly  de- 
I  veloped.    Hernias  through  the  sciatic  foramen,  the  fibers  of  the 

levator  ani,  the  obturator  foramen,  and  Douglas'  pouch  into 
I  the  vagina  have  been  described,  but  are  very  uncoinnion. 

of  its  vcs- 
'  inflamma- 
fl  am  mat  ion 
IS  leads  to 
arteries  also  are 
hemorrhage    ' 

I  and  gangrene.     Hernias  which   may  be  pushed  back  through   I 

'   the  opening  or  ring  by  which  Ihey  escape  are  called  reducible;    ] 

I  if  adhesions  or  other  cause  prevent  this  they  are  called  irreduci- 

I  bic;  when  the  neck  of  the  sac  is  tight  and  stasis  occurs  the 

hernia  ts  said  to  he  strangulated.  This  strangulation  may  occur 

because  of  the  smalt  size  of  the  ring,  liecause  intestinal  onflow 

or  internal  edema  increases  the  size  of  the  sac's  contents,  and 

hence  the   pressure  on   enclosing  parts,   or  because  other  ali- 

tdotninai  contents  force  their  way  in,  as  a  piece  of  the  omentum. 
If  (be  strangulation  is  soon  relieved  and  moist  heat  applied 
the  gut  may  return  to  its  normal  condition.  The  part  most 
often  found  in  the  sac  is  the  small  intestine,  then  the  colon, 
and,  with  either,  part  of  the  omentum. 
_  Stenosis  and  Dilatation. — The  contraction  of  fibrous  tissue 
^fter  ulceration  in  the  gut,  or  pressure  from  without,  may 
:aliber  or  occlude  it;  the  part  above  then  dilates 
Mvhile  the  dista!  portion  shrinks  and  atrophies.  Complete  oc- 
dtision  is  rapidly  fatal;  degrees  of  stenosis  not  incompatible 


The  contents  of  the  hernial  sac,  being  exposed 
f  disorders  on  account  of  the  stretching  and  twistii 
i  which  may  follow,  are  liable  to  various  chro 
I  tions  which  form  adhesions  between  them;  acute 
L  may  occur  after  injury.  Compression  of  the  v 
i  Stasis,  thrombosis  and  gangrene ;  when  th( 
)  compressed  it  leads  to  rapid  edema, 


with  Hit  may  cause  ga»eous  dt^mtion  a 
with  UMUtipation.  >\'hcn  ihc  ^ut  i«  Iwistrd  aa  su  km^  j 
whicli  may  occur  in  any  pan  ooc  im  fimlr  aitacbcd.  and 
which  i»  favored  by  a  tong  metenlcry.  i-o/tWax  occurs.  A 
MCOnd  kind  of  volvaltu  occurs  wben  a  triai^k  nf  the  mecn- 
tcry,  with  a  coil  of  the  gut  along  iu  outer  arc.  iwisu  aboM 
itt  ai>ex,  a(  the  vertebral  atiacfament.  In  diber  case,  sla^natkia 
of  the  itiicclinal  flow  dilates  the  upper  portioa  and  the  drra- 
Istion  Ijcinic  more  or  less  rompleiely  stofiped.  thrombosis.  «-iib 
ami<r<|ueiil  edc-iiia  and  gangrene,  is  easily  produced-  above 
the  constriciion  the  gut  may  ulcerate  and  perforaiioa  occur. 
AdheKion*  lietwecn  coils  of  the  intestine  in  %-cry  favoraUe 
cucH  may  allow  perforation  of  adjacent  walls.  This  nsxmsd- 
lutCB  the  intcMiiial  Tunien  and  relieves  the  stasis  in  its  ctm- 
ttnl-.:  othtrwisi-,   fatal  [icriirjnilis  is  most  probable. 

When  a  i^irtioti  <•(  the  imestine  is  received  within  the  lumen 
of  a  ]iorii(iii  liflow  ii,  intussusception  or  invaginalion  occurs, 
the  recciviiit;  part  lx.'ing  called  the  ititussuscif'icns  and  the  swal- 
lowcil  [xirtioii  thu  iiilussusccpluin.  The  length  of  the  latter 
may  !«;  a  few  cm.,  or  the  major  portion  of  the  gut  above  the 
site  of  the  invagination;  it  grows  by  steady  ascent  of  the  re- 
ceiving; portion,  so  that  what  was  the  apex  of  the  intusscep- 
tum  remains  the  a|jcx  however  long  it  becomes.  The  inner 
(Mirlion  may  muk-rgo  a  second  intussusception,  or  several  such 
places  may  lie  found  along  the  course  of  the  gut.  Such  a 
multiple  invaginalion  occurs  in  infants  during  the  death  agony 
at  times  and  is  without  significance  as  a  cause  of  death.  When 
an  invagination  is  formed  it  is  almost  always  in  the  direction  of 
the  intestinal  (low,  the  upper  part  being  received  into  the 
lower,  and  its  origin,  while  obscure,  may  be  in  convulsive  peri- 
stalsis; ill  rare  cases  reverse  ])eristalsis  occasions  an  invagina- 
tion in  the  other  direction.  Dccansc  of  the  tension  and  twisting 
of  the  mesentery  of  the  intussusceplum  circulatory  disorders 
immediately  follow,  with  cdcnia  and  .stasis  inside  and  inflam- 
"(tion  without;  Ihc  result  of  the  inflammation  is  to  bind  the 
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riiorieal    surfaces    logether    and    make    ihc    dislocation 
iciblc.     The   part  most   often    invaginaled  in   adults   i 
tver  end  of  the  itctini  with  tlic  head  of  the  colon  into  the  g 
Bcoton.   the    ileum    in   children   passes   into    the   cecum   o 

iding  colon  into  the  sigmoid  portion.  The  end  of  the  ^ 
^process  varies  with  the  degree  uf  disturbance  in  the  blood 
Supply  and  of  stenosis  in  the  gut.  It  may  become  permanent, 
fwilh  the  fluid  contents  of  the  gut  passing  fairly  well;  the 
■inlussuscepled  portion  may  slough  into  the  canal  and  be  carried 
»away,  with  nearly  complete  cure  of  the  condition ;  or  fecal 
I  obstruction  may  be  complete  and  death  rapidly  follows;  iir 
l{>erforation  may  set  up  a  fatal  peritonitis.  Some  cases  appear 
tto  result  from  polypoid  tumors  within  the  intestine,  which,  by 
\  peristalsis,  drag  on  a  portion  of  the  wall  and  invert  it;  others 
'  occur  with  large  masses  of  imperfectly  digested  food  in  the 
[  iniesline,  and  probably  irregular  peristalsis;  many  others  can 
I  not   Ik  explained. 

■  rectum  is  liable  to  prolapse  when  its  walls  are  dilated 
k^id  loosely  attached  and  when  the  sphincter  is  weakened;  it   i 
luBually  occurs  with  violent  efforts  of  defecation  and  when  thej 
^prolapsed  gut  is  replaced  it  is  very  apl  to  protrude  again,     IF.f 
lifcfl  unreduced  it  may  l}ecome  inllamed  acutely,  or  even  g: 
I'^cnous,    the    sphincter    strangulating    it    more   or    less,   or 
jBhronic  thickening  is  observed  and  the  mucous  surface  is  apt 
rto  he  iilccrntcd  in  places. 

Perforation  and  Rupture. — The  intestine  may  be  opened 

by  perforating  wounds,  stahs  and  bullets  most  commonly,  or  by 

ulcerative  processes  from  within.     If  the  perforation  is  small    I 

I  ft  may  be  closed  by  fibrin  and  healed,  if  larger  the  intestinal  | 

■  contents   usually  escape   into  the  peritoneum  and  cause   fatal 

maiion.  When  the  perforation  has  occurred  slowly, 
tin  tubercular  ulcers  of  the  gut.  tibrintius  adhesions  may  pre-fl 
IvenI  the  escape  of  feces  for  long  periods,  and  in  some  casesfl 
Bthc  ulcerative  process  opens  through  the  abdominal  walls  and  \ 
.   fecal   fistula   is   the   result.      Rupture   of   the    intestine   may 
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follow  contusions  of  the  abdominal  wall  c 
lation  of  gas  in  the  canal.  The  most  frequent  place  for  ulcera- 
tion and  rupture  is  the  appendix  vcrniiformis,  that  is,  apart 
from  typluiid  and  other  ulcers. 

Disorders  of  Circulation.^.-(Hc»tiij  of  the  intestine  occurs 
in  starvation  and  "*i—  — i.— :-.-  ^^d  after  severe  hemor- 
rhage. Acute  congCin  slizcd  about  the  lymphoid 
follicles  or  in  scatterei  '  sc,  and  the  serous  surface 
may  share  in  it.  P  n  is  a  common  result  of 
obstacle  to  the  port  rhosis  and  tumors  of  the 
liver,  and  !o  a  less  follows  lung  and  heart 
disease  with  imped'  In  this  case  the  veins 
of  the  gut  and  the  'ollen  and  prominent,  and 
a  special  line  of  varicosities  sometimes  develops  along  the 
reflection  of  the  peritoneum  from  viscera  to  wall  in  long- 
standing liver  disease  with   portal   stasis.  "■ 

Submucous  hemorrhages,  as  little  points,  occur  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  small  intestine  with  severe  congestion  and  in  hemor- 
rhagic coM.'ililiitional  conditions.  Larger  bleeding  into  the  canal 
may  follow  ulceration,  chemical  corrosion,  and  wounds,  as  the 
bites  of  parasites,  but  sometimes  it  occurs  without  apparent 
cause.  Perhaps  the  commonest  ulcer  to  cause  intestinal  hem- 
orrhage is  the  typhoid. 

Edema  of  the  intestinal  wall  may  be  most  marked  on  the 
mucous  surface  or  general  throughout  the  wall ;  it  occurs  with 
venous  stasis,  acute  inflammations,  and  especially  in  specific 
inflammations  as  from  anthrax  infection.  Embolism  may  pro- 
duce infarcts  but  usually  the  profuse  anastomoses  between  the 
vessels  relieve  the  part.  Certain  forms  of  ulcer  may  depend 
upon  such  embolism  and  consequent  necrosis  of  the  mucosa 
(as  in  the  duodenum  after  superficial  burns). 

Itiflammation. — Simple  acute  inflammation  of  catarrhal  forni 
is  common  after  causes  wliich  produce  it  elsewhere.  It  may 
be  reflex  from  chilling  of  the  body,  especially  of  the  abdomen 
and  buttocks ;  and  irritants  swallowed  with  food,  and  parasites, 
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The  inflammation  may  be  limi 
portion  of  the  small  intestine  or  involve  the  whole 
follicles  are  swollen  and  prominent  on  a  hyperemic  i 
membrane,  and  rapid  transudation  inlo  the  canal,  with  in- 
creased peristalsis,  hastens  the  passage  of  feces ;  hence  diarrhea 
is  common  in  even  slight  grades  of  this  disease.  When  large 
masses  of  epithelium  are  loosened  from  the  wall  and  passed 
in  the  feces,  it  is  called  desquamative  cntcritii,  and  when  fibria^f 

F[G.  9g. 


converts  sections  of  this  into  tuhcs  it  is  called  crou/'oiis  en- 
lerilis,  a  form  common  with  young  children.  In  these  severe 
forms  erosion  of  the  mucosa  produces  a  few  or  many  superficial 
ulcers,  usually  small  and  of  a  yellowish  color  from  purulent 
infiltration.  Sometimes  the  inflammation  specially  affects  ihe 
follicles  and  very  small  ulcers  remain,  which  may  be  lightly 
pigmented,  singly  or  over  large  areas. 

Chronic  inflainniation  may  proceed  from  an  acute  attack  or 
repetitions  of  it,  or  may  be  caused  by  parasites  and  fermenta- 
tion in  the  intestine.     Certain  slow  poisonings,  as  lead  and 
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mercury  and  arsenic 
lerilis.     The  mucosa 
passive   hype  rem 
thickness  of  the 


regularly  produce  chronic  catarrhal  ed^ 
s  thickened,  covered  with  viscid  mucus;  " 
may   give    a   cyanotic  color    lo  the  whole 
Hyperplasia  may  affect  the  glands  t 


llic  fibrous  elements,  or  both,  and  the  gross  and  microscopic 
appearances  vary  accordingly,  Atrophy  of  the  glands  usually 
follows,  and  the  site  may  be  marked  by  pigment  of  a  grayish 
or  black  color.  The  muscular  coat  may  hypertrophy  or  atrophy. 
Functionally,  constipation,  or  alternate  constipation  and  diar- 
rhea, with  putrefaction  of  contents  and  symptoms  of  absorp- 
tion of  ihc  products  of  decay  —  headache,  dizziness,  ioul  Ijrcatli. 
coated  tongue,  etc.,  are  the  clinical  manifestations  of  chronic 
enteritis,  and  the  urine  contains  indican  and  ethereal  sulphates. 

Degeneration. — Atrophy  and  pigmentation  have  been 
tinned.     A  marked  form  of  the  latter  occurs  in  chronic  all 
holism,  in  iiiaiaria  and  anthracosis;  the  pigment  may  be  foi 
also  in  the  liver  and  spleen.    Amyloid  degeneration  of  markei! 
degree  in  other  organs  affects  the  intestine  also;  independently 
it  does   not   seera  to  occur.     The    amyloid  material  is   found 
chiefly  in  the  smaller  arteries  and  capillaries  of  the  villi 
connective  tissue. 

While  these  characters  of  inflammation  and  degeneration 
common  to  the  whole  tract  of  intestine,  certain  portions  o 
present  peculiarities  which  may  be  briefly  mentioned.  L 
denilis  usually  follows  gastritis  and  from  the  : 
Because  of  the  entrance  of  the  common  bile-duct  in  this  por- 
tion, edema  and  ascending  inflammation  may  close  off  the 
flow  of  bile  and  pancreatic  juice,  and  hence  icterus  is  a 
common  symptom  of  duodenal  catarrh.  The  cecum  is  specially 
Hablc  to  contain  masses  of  feces,  because  of  the  mechanical 
disadvantage  under  which  they  pass  lo  the  transverse  colon. 
They  may  set  up  acute  or  chronic  inflammation  or  lie  passi' 
and  collect  to  enormous  masses. 

Apprndicilis. — Th  appendix  may  contain  hardened  feces, 
uli  made  up  of  stratified  lime  salts,  foreign  bodies  as  seeds. 
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or  other  p\ogenic  lactcna  to  attack  its  tissue  and  set  up  acute 
siippuralion  and  as  m  other  lymphoid  areas  (Peyer's  patches), 
phagocytes  may  ntrnduce  the  bactcr  a  deeply  enough  t 
the  inflammation     The  bmlli  and  their  products  cause  a 
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celled  infiltralion  with  serous  exudate;  in  these  inflai 
products  as  a  cuhure  medium  they  multiply  rapidly,  and  they 
and  their  toxins  arc  confined  there ;  the  cells  of  the  place  break 
down,  polynucicar  leucocytes  assemble  in  numbers,  and  a  sup- 
purative focus  is  established.  When  the  appendix  lies  behind 
the  colon  the  resulting  abscess  lifts  this  part  upward;  when  it 
lies  free  in  the  peritoneum  the  adjacent  coils  of  intestine  adhere 
and  shut  off  the  inflammatory  process  from  the  general  cavity, 
fn  these  ways  local  collections  of  pus  form,  intestinal  contents 
may  be  added,  rupture  may  occur  into  the  gut  or  the  peri- 
toneum or  externally.  Falal  peritonitis  is  the  usual  result  in  J 
neglected  cases.  When  the  inflammation  is  lest 
more  productive  the  lumen  of  the  appendix  may  be  obliterate 

Colitis  may  be  limited  to  the  cecum,  the  sigmoid  fie> 
any  other  part  of  the  large  intestine  or  involve  the  whole  of 
it.  Acute  forms  occur  as  dysentery  and  may  be  caused  by 
poisons  from  without  the  body  {mercury  especially)  or  front  \ 
within  (as  in  chronic  nephritis).  Chronic  forms  are  t 
with  habitual  constipation  and  the  constitutional  resuhs 
absorption  vary  from  malaise  and  chronic  headache  to  sen 
copremia  and  death  in  coma,  When  the  rectum  is  the  s 
of  the  inflammation  it  is  called  {•tocHHs,  acute  or  chronic,  ; 
the  former  is  very  apt  to  pass  over  into  the  latter.  The 
pathological  appearances  do  not  require  special  description. 
One  form  of  chronic  colitis  is  peculiarly  resistent  and  per- 
sistent, the  form  accompanied  wilh  croupous  casts  of  tjie 
bowel,  and  masses  of  thickened  mucus,  at  times  passed  wilh 
much  abdominal  pain,  at  others  the  only  constituent  of  the 
stools  and  passed  almost  without  special  sensation.  With  this 
condition,  which  may  follow  acute  attacks  but  quite  commonly 
occurs  independently  of  all  ascertainable  cause,  there  arc 
constantly  symptoms  of  nervous  debility,  headache,  complete 
if  mental  and  muscular  energy,  anemia,  and  trophoneu- 
roses which  suggest  that  the  malady  is  less  a  bowel  disorder 
than   a   nervous   functional  disease.     This   is  apparently  : 
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ported  by  its  occurrence  after  acute  diseases  willi  profnund  J 
influence  on  the  nervous  system,  as  epidemic  influenza.  It  is  1 
very  apt  .10  recur  after  apparent  improvenient,  and  mental'l 
worry  will  often  bring  it  on  quite  suddenly  after  a  previous  J 
attack.     The  ultimate  prognosis  is  not  good. 

From  acute  proctitis  the  ncighlMDring  areolar  tissue  in  ihel 
ischio-rectal  pyramid  is  at  times  involved,  with  abscess  forma- I 
tion    and   perforation    into   the    recliun   or   through    the   skin.^ 


Enteritis  Due  to  Specific  Bacteria. 

Dysentery. — This  term  is  clinical  rather  than  pathological'! 
and  covers  a  number  of  lesions,  whkh  vary  from  each  othertf^ 
and  yet  show  many  transitions  from  one  to  the  other.    Thcfl 
specific   organism    varies   also.     It   may   be   an    ameba.   as  il]!| 
tropical   dysentery,  invading  the  mucosa  and  siilimiicosa, 
'   causing  severe   ulcerative   inflammation;  at  other  limes  il 
I  the  bacillus  coli  communis  which  alone,  or  with  b.  pyocyanea^ 
and  cocci,  is  capable  of  producing  extensive    iilceratioi 
and   in  other  tissues.     Still   other  cases  have  been  describeilfl 
as  due  to  a  small  bacillus  (Ogati's  or  Shiga's)  with  rounded 
,    ends,  actively  motile,  forming  yellow-grccn  colonies  on  gelatin 
plates.     In   other   ca.ses,   chemical  agents,  especially  r 
produce   ulcers   and   symptoms   identical   with   dysentery.   ] 
haps   by  destroying   the    mucous   surface    and   permitting   tbi 
bacteria  to  attack  the  tissue. 

The  mucous  membrane  in  the  milder  cases  may  show  littfi 
beyond  reddening  and  edema,  with  slight  increase  of  secretiot 
and  in  more  severe  only  the  solitary  follicles  may  be  the  scat'1 
of  ulceration.     In  the  most  pronounced  cases  the  muci 
face  is  covered  with  a  false  membrane  (hence  the  term  iliph- | 
theritic  enteritis  as  synonymous   with  dysentery),  and   under  1 
it  the  wall  of  the  intestine  is  sloughing  or  gangrenous.     All  ] 
variations  and  combinations  of  these  different  grades  are  1 
countered,      llcncc    dysentery    is   sometimes    divideil    into   1 
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larrhal,  ulccrati.'e,  croupous,  Hipiitlieriiic.  and  gangrenous,  Bl^^^l 
cording  as  the    inflammation   is    superficial   or   deep,    and   the  "^ 
product  simple  increase  of  mucus,  or  fibrin,  serum  and  pus.    In        1 
the  specific  disease  of  the  pharynx  known  as  diphtheria,  similar       J 

■ 
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M^cK»TiL  t^uut.     UUl-l-ilJ  a«U  rrnddtn.i                         .^^H 
Circufiiscribeil  congctiion  and  nccroiii  of  glandular  and  catuiKtivc  Iiuuc  <W^^^^| 

probably  due  to  the  deslriiclive  action  of  (he  gaslric  juice  on        J 
bacteria  which  reach  the  stomach,     Ilcncc  liiphtberitic  colitis       m 
refers   rather  to  the  coagulation  of  librin   in  and  among  4|^^H 

iated  with   necrosis  o£l 


I  tlomcnls  of  ilie   mucous  stirfat-e 
I  the  same. 

In  the  gross  the  colon  may  be  covered  here  and  there  with 
la  pseudo-membrane,  easily  stripped  off  or  somewhat  adherent,  ' 
l«nd  under  it  there  is  a  loss  of  substance  constituting  an  ulcer. 
tThe  tilcer  may  have  begun  in  the  follicles  and  remained  there 
Bor  spread :  the  edges  of  Ihe  folds  of  mucous  membrane  are 
(necrotic :  at  times  where  tlie  membrane  has  been  removed  there 
e  bng  lines  of  ulceration.  The  mucous  membrane  is  generally 
idematous,  and  in  the  early  stages  the  hyperemia  may  have  left 
■jicmorrhages  in  the  tissue.  The  wall  of  the  ulcer  h  irregular 
^nd  edematous  or  necrotic,  its  base  may  be  the  r 

1  the  serous  layer.    The  entire  colon  may  present  these  coti-   i 
Mitions  or  limited  jwrlions  of  il,  and  at  times   post  -  mortem 
Ichnnges  make  parts  of  it  green  while  others  arc  hyperc 
[gray    frfim    the    membrane:    the    whole    makes    a    remarkably    ' 

iricgatcd  appearance.    When  the  ulcers  are  small  and  few  it  u 
rommon  for  them  to  heal  and  pigmented  scars  to  remain;  even  ' 
rather  large  losses  of  mucous  tissue  may  be  replaced   in  this  J 


When  the  course  of  the  disease  has  been  chronic  all  varietieal 
inflammation   and  ulceration  and  partial  healing  may   hei 
id  in    the  course  of  the   colon.     At   times  the  ulcerating  \ 
surfaces  granulate  for  long  periods  and  the  stools  are  ' 
rpurulent.     Perforation  of  the  intestine  is  not  common  cvci 
pcvere  dysentery.     With  such  profuse  ulceration,  over  such  a 
targe   surface   supphed    by   the   portal    vein,   purulent   thrombi 
eins  of  the  part  often  occur,  pylephlebitis  and  secondary    , 
■abscesses  of  the  liver;  thi.s  is  true  especially  of  dysentery  due 
|to  amchoe,  and  pulmonary  abscess  may  form  in  the  same  way. 
iThe  ameba  may  be  recovered  from  the  stools  or  found  in  the 
^tissue  o(  the  intestinal   wall  and  in  the  secondary  abscesses, 
[tt  is  large  (20—30  *  in  diameter)  and  presents  a  nucleus,  vacu- 
oles and  inclusions  of  foreign  ninltcr.  red  cells,  pignient. 
1  a  warm  stage  it  puts  oui  pscmloiioch.  at  first  limited  to 
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then  filled  with  the  gFatiulur  protoplasm;  encysted 
forms  occur.  These  organisms  arc  probably  swallowed  in 
drinking  water. 

Asiatic  Cholera. — The  specific  cause  of  this  disease  is  the 
cholera  vibrio,  and  its  characteristic  lesions  are  produced  in 
the  small  intestine,  although  the  entire  tract  may  be  involved. 
Post-mortem  examination,  after  death  in  the  stage  of  asphyxia, 
demonstrates  on  the  outer  or  serous  surface  of  the  intestines 
a  peculiar  mucilaginous  film,  perhaps  more  evident  to  touch 
than  sight.  The  mucous  surface  is  bright  red  or  bluish  in 
color,  with  many  small  submucous  hemorrhages. 

The  contents  of  the  intestine  may  he  copious,  thin  and  wal 
and  contain  smalt  bits  of  destjuaniated  epithelium,  making 
so-called    rice-water    discharge    characteristic    of    the    disea; 
Blood  may  be  mixed  with  this  fluid,  rarely  a  coloring  of  hilc. 
The  rice  water  fluid  is  alkaline,  has  a  peculiar  stale  ixlor,  aiid 
contains  sodium  chloride,  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  but  U| 
albumin    (total  solid  matter  from   i   to  2  per  cent.). 

The  mucous  membrane  is  specially  swollen  in  lymphoid 
licles,  both  solitary  and  agminate,  when  death  occurs  ea^y 
(fourth  day).  The  colon  may  be  slightly  hypcrcmic  and  edem- 
atous, tilled  with  rice-water  fluid  from  the  small  intestine:  at 
limes  early  in  the  disease  pseudo- membrane  forms,  and  after  the 
algid  stage  a  secondary  fibrinous  enteritis  occurs  both  in  small 
and  large  intestine.  The  stomach  may  show  punctate  heiiior- 
rhagcs.  The  mesenteric  nodes  are  somewhat  swollen,  firm  and 
bluish  or  red.  The  microscopic  picture  is  that  ot  coagulation 
necrosis  and  desquamation  of  the  epithelium,  coiifined  to  the 
tips  of  the  villi  or  occupying  the  entire  thickness  of  the 
mucosa-  In  later  stages  of  the  disease  the  intestine  may  show 
but  little  of  the  rice-water  material,  bile  is  usually  present. 
Pcyer's  patches  are  pigmented  and  diphtheritic  membranes 
found,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  ileum  especially. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  cadaver  is  distinguish 
tonic  convulsion  of  the  flexor  muscles,  the  arms  and  legs 
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«p  and  the  muscles  hard,  the  hands  partly  clenched,  the  fpct 

!  and  chiti  promineiil,  surface  generally  cyanotic  I 
'  or  only  the  cxlremJties.  Hyperemia  of  the  pia,  lobular  pncu- 
j  monia,  hyperemia  and  cloudy  swelling  in  the  kidneys,  and 
■thrunken  liver  and  spleen  are  the  common  associated  condi-  I 
■lions.  The  vibrio  may  be  obtained  in  pure  culture  from  the  I 
Pintestinal  mucus  and  the  rice-water  contents,  and  if  dealli  I 
has  occurred  early,  sometimes  from  the  gall-bladder;  in  later  I 
Stages  it  may  be  impossible  to  find  (seldom  after  the  twelfth  1 

.  day)- 

Typhoid  Fever.— The  characteristic  lesion  of  this  disease  I 
[is  found  in  the  lymphoid  tissue  of  the  small  intestine,  especially  I 
Bin  the  agminate   follicles   (Peyer's  patches),   from  jnsl  above 

:  ileo-cecal  valve  to  3  meters  higher ;  hut  occasionally  lyphoid 
■ulcers  occur  in  the  stomach  or  even  Ihe  esophagus,  more  often 
Ein  Ihe  follicles  of  the  colon.    In  other  cases  the  typhoid  infeciion  ■ 
(occurs  through  the  blood  or  the  bile  capillaries  and  ihe  intestinal  | 
1  found. 

Corresponding  to  the  clinical  stages  of  the  disease,  divided! 
bio  weeks,  the  pathological  lesions  arc  so  constant  that  i 
Lfairly  safe  to  estimate  the  length  of  the  disease  from  Ihe  gross  | 
appearance   of  the    intestine.     In  the    first   stage   the   mucous 
membrnne  of  the  lower  ileum  is  actively  hyperemic  and  edem- 
atous,  the  lymphoid   follicles  moderately  swollen,   the  nearest 
Linesentcric  nodes   large   and   very    congested.      In   the   second 
Utage  the  .lymphoid  structures  swell  more  and  more,  ihe  general 
■  hyperemia  may  disappear  and  only  the  tissue  about  the  glands 
be  red.    The  Peyer's  placqucs  are  prominent  above  the  mucous  J 
surface  on  the  side  opposite  ihe  mesenteric  attachment,  and.  as  I 
neighboring  patches  may  join,  the  total  length  of  such  a  swollen  I 
LiRrea  may  Iw  enormous;  the  lumrn  of  Hie  gut  may  be  lessened  J 
r  the  edema.    The  surface  of  the  patch  is  smooth  or  (oveo- J 
bted,  the  edge  usually  sharply  defined  from  the  mucous  mcni- 
;  about.     The  color  of  these  swollen  lymph  structures  i 
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at  first  iransiucent  gray,  then  yellowish  from  fatty  degenera- 
tion, afterward  dull  gray  or  yellowish  as  necrosis  begins. 

Under  the  microscope  the  entire  thickness  of  the  wall  is 
infiltrated  with  small  round  cells  and  very  hyperemia  In  the 
follicular  tissue  there  are  also  large  lymphoid  cells  with  round 
vesicular  nuclei  which  do  not  take  stains  very  well;  commonly 
the  round-celled  infiltration  follows  the  large-celled.  Between 
these  the  reticulum   is  at  first  preserved,  afterward  it  is  lost 


In  favorable  cases  Ihc  process  ends  here  with  disappearance 
of  the  edematous  swelling,  with  granular  and  fatty  degeneration 
and  resorption  of  the  infiltrating  cells,  In  other  cases  the 
edema  persists,  even  increases,  the  necrotic  changes  occur  in 
the  cellular  infiltrate,  leading  lo  the  fonnation  of  a  slough 
which  corresponds  to  ihe  placquc  in  outline,  and,  when  this 
is  cast  off,  an  ulcer  is  left.  Its  edges  are  undermined,  its  floor 
is  smooth,  its  main  axis  is  parallel  with  that  of  the  intes- 
tine, it  lies  opposite  the  mesenteric  attachment  and  is  usually 
confined  to  the  patch;  on  the  corresponding  serous  surface 
there  is  no  fibrinous  deposit  and  perforation  is  common  —  all 
these  characters  serve  lo  distinguish  the  typhoid  from  the 
tubercular  ulcer. 

The  ulcerative  process  may  be  accompanied  with  bleeding 
into  the  canal;  if  early,  from  the  hyperemia  of  the  mucous 
membrane  and  hence  not  serious,  if  late,  as  In  the  third  week, 
from  ulceration  of  a  vessel  in  ihc  floor  of  ihe  lesion  and  pos- 
sibly fatal.  Perforation  may  occur  as  eariy  as  Ihe  end  of  the 
second  week,  during  the  third,  or  later,  and  may  lead  tn 
general  peritonitis  or  in  some  cases  lo  a  localized  inflamma- 
tion. Occurring  without  perforation  the  peritonitis  is  due  to 
the  deep  character  of  the  cellular  infiltration,  great  loss  of  sub- 
stance when  the  slough  separates,  and  inflammalion  of  Ihe  in- 
testinal aspect  of  the  serous  membrane  carried  through  lo 
the  other.  The  mesenteric  lymph  ganglia  usually  corrcspt 
in  their  sisie  to  the  degree  of  intestinal  inflammation,  for  ii 
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lema.  fatly  degeneration,  suppurative  softening  or  reso- 
{Jlition  in  the  nodes  usually  follow  similar  changes  in  the  patches. 
1  the  ulcers  heal  Imlh  they  and  the  node  are  apt  to  be 
S-pigniented  and  this  may  persist  for  long  periods.  The  nodes 
I  first  affected  lie  in  the  angle  between  lower  end  of  ileum  and 
^ascending  colon ;  later  on  those  near  the  root  of  the  mesentery 

■  «re  involved;  peritonitis  may  follow  from  suppuration  in  them. 

The  spleen  almost  constantly  becomes  hypcreniic  and  larger 

md  softer:    infarct  and  abscess  may  occur  and  the  latter  set 

)  peritonitis.     The  muscles  of  the  trunk  often  show  areas  of 

Waxy  degeneration,  especially  the  recti  ab<loininales,  sometir 

vwith  hemorrhage:  the  skin  may  contain  petechial  hemorrhages  ^ 

faad  be  necrotic  over  prominent  points:  the  heart  may  be  the 

endo-  or  myocarditis ;  the  bloo<!  does  not  show  marked 

tleucocyiosis :  bronchitis  and  lobular   pneumonia  are  frequent 

■  tomplications:  capillary  apoplexies  in  the  cerebral  cortex  occur; 
giyarenchymatous  ilegeueralion  of  the  liver  is  frequent  and  the 
|KalI-h[adder  contains  (he  typhoid  bacilli;  the  kidney  is  the  seal 
m-oi   degeneration   or   inflammation,    the   latter    hemorrhagic    in 

ises.  and  inflammation  and  abscess  of  the  parotid  gland 
I'fa  found  in  others;  periostitis  and  ostcomyclilis  are  possible. 
After  the  patient  is  apparently  convalescent  pulmonary  lubcrcu-  , 
Mis  develops  in  (|uite  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases. 
I  The  typhoid  bacilli  may  be  recovered  from  the  affected 
bllicies,  the  mesenteric  nodes,  tile  spleen  and  the  gall-bladder 
almost  every  case;  at  times  they  remain  for  months  in  the 
eslinc  and  appear  also  in  ihe  bladder  and  are  voided  in  the 
line;  consequently  promiscuous  urination  by  typhoid  con- 
[slesccnts  may  be  a  source  of  danger  to  the  users  of  water 
aiis  contaminated. 

f  A  clinical  study  of  the  blood  for  diagnosis  of  typhoid  fever 
n  l.ntely  introduced  under  the  name  nf  Widal's  lest  or 
■action.     It  depends  upon  the  fact  that  serum  from  the  blood 
ill  with  typhoid  fever,  mixed  with  a  recent  culture,  wi 
Vtause  the  typhoid  bacilli  to  lose  their  motility  and  gather  i 
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groups,  the  i  hole  called  "  clumping."  Three  drops  of  blooil 
are  taken  from  ihe  well-washed  aseptic  finger  tip  or  lobe  <d- 
the  ear,  and  each  lies  by  itself  on  a  sterile  slide,  passed  througfa 
a  flame  and  cooled  just  before  use;  this  slide  may  be  wrapped 
id  cotton  and  transported  for  examination  at  Ihe  laboratory. 
Here  one  drop  is  mixed  with  a  large  drop  of  sterile  water,  to 
rcdissolvc  it     A  <  ^lit  of  this  is  then  mixed 

with  six  drops  of  i  of  Ihe  hacillus  (not  over 

twenty-four  hours  (  slide.     From  this  a  small 

drop  of  mingled  i  placed  in  the  middle  of 

a  sterile  cover-gliias.  led  over  a  sterile  hollow- 

ground  slide  and  ex  xid  received  as  above  or 

on  paper  should  be  ■  times  its  bulk  to  secure 

the  best  results.  When  receivcu  — d,  in  a  capillary  tube,  a 
drop  may  l>e  taken  with  a  fine  pipette  and  nine  drops  of  sterile 
water  added;  one  drop  of  this  mixture  with  one  drop  of  broth 
culture  nearly  equals  i  :20  dilntion.  A  positive  reaction  is 
obtained  when  all  the  bacilli  present  gather  in  one  or  two 
masses  or  clunijjs.  and  cease  their  rapid  movement,  inside  of 
twenty  minutes,  and  the  degree  of  clumping  and  time  required 
should  always  be  mentioned  in  reporting  upon  the  reaction,  as 
also  the  dilution  employed.  Sources  of  error  make  this  test 
of  value,  but  not  entirely  reliable.  Obtained  within  forty-eight 
hours  after  the  onset  of  a  disease  the  treatment  should  be  as 
for  typhoid  until  the  clinical  symptoms  demonstrate  that  the 
(lisea.se  is  not  present,  A  similar  result  may  be  obtained  in 
a  macroscopic  way  by  the  use  of  smalt  test  tubes  and  large 
quanlities  of  the  fluids.  The  tubes  are  kept  at  37°  C,  and 
examined    for  precipitation   by  a   hand  lens. 

Anthrax  Infection  of  the  Intestine,  Mycosis  Intes- 
tinalis. — Certain  trades  which  involve  handling  products  of 
animals  liable  to  anthrax,  as  wool,  hair  and  bristles,  hides  and 
sausage  "cases,"  involve  the  danger  of  swallowing  dust  con- 
taining anthrax  bacilli  or  their  spores.  Infection  of  the  intes- 
tine attacks  especially  the  small  and  upper  part  of  the  large, 
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bul  appears  as  areas  of  a  few  mm.  in  diameter  up  to  several 
rm.,  on  ilic  mucosa  of  ihe  attached  side,  prominent  above  the 
general  surface,  brownish-red  or  ulcerated  and  yellowish -green, 
here  and  there  necrotic  and  of  a  darker  green;  from  tliis  site 
ilii'v  may  spread  to  encircle  ihc  intestine.  On  section  marked 
edema  of  all  the  layers  is  found,  the  center  is  purulent  and 
,it>out  it  is  a  ring  of  hemorrhage.  The  serous  coat  may  l>e 
hy|>cremie  over  such  a  place,  or  generally  the  rest  of  the 
mucosa  is  often  red  an<l  swolllen.  The  mescnlcry  and  lis 
nodes  are  congested  and  swollen  and  the  peritoneal  cavity  con- 
tains a  small  amount  of  serum,  at  times  blood-stained.  In 
<omc  cases  the  hacilH  arc  foimd  especially  in  the  summits  of 
ihe  valvular  eonnivcntes,  in  the  gland  lumina  and  Ihe  lymphatic 
channels,  or  deeper  in  the  submucosa,  in  the  lymph  nodes  and 
various  organs.  The  brain  and  organs  where  ihcy  lodge  may 
show  the  effects  of  the  bacilli  and  contain  vast  ntmiliers  in 
the  capillaries.  The  commonesl  source  of  infection  is  eating 
ttilh  unwashed  hands,  by  which  .spores  are  swallowed  with 
ihi-  food;  bacilli,  apart  from  spores,  do  not  withstand  the 
gastric  juice. 

Infectious  Granulomata,— By  far  the  commonest  lesion  of 
litis  variety  is  tuberculosis  uf  the  intestine.  This  may  be  pri- 
mary from  bacilli  swallowed  with  food,  as  in  milk  from  tuber- 
culous cows,  and  hence  most  often  observed  in  infants.  The 
lymphoid  tissues  of  the  lower  part  of  the  ileum  are  especially 
liable  to  be  affected,  caseous  and  ulcerating  foci  forming  in 
them  and  converting  part  or  all  of  a  Peyer's  patch  into  a  slug- 
gish ulcer.  Secondary  infection  is  common  in  later  stages  of 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  with  copious  spnta.  doubtless  the  swal- 
lowed bacilli  arc  taken  up  by  phagocytes  and  deposited  in  the 
lymphoid  tissue.  If  a  solitary  follicle  is  the  seat  of  the  ulcer 
it  appears  as  a  small  round  loss  of  tissue  with  thickened  edges 
and  a  purulent  base.  Larger  ulcers  occupy  the  agminate  areas 
and  at  times  several  become  conilucnt. 
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As  the  process  fdllows  the  lymph  channels  the  inner  si<Ic  of 
the  intestine  is  girdled  by  the  ulcer,  its  general  oulIiDe  is  oval, 
it  lies  with  its  long  axis  at  right  angles  to  the  main  intestinal 
axis  unless  produced  in  a  placque  by  junction  of  several  small 
ones,  its  edges  are  thickened  and  firm  because  of  the  fibrous 
hyperplasia  and  not  undermined,  the  base  is  uneven  and  cov- 
ered with  pus  and  necrotic  tissue,  and  on  the  corresponding 

Fig.  ioj. 


serous  surface  there  is  an  exudation  of  fibrin,  together  with 
little  lines  and  series  of  tubercles  in  ring  form  alwut  the  in- 
testine. The  ulcer  may  perforate,  but  the  fibrinous  process 
makes  adhesions  between  neighboring  coils  or  other  parts  and 
prevents  the  escape  of  fecal  matter. 

Such  large  ulcers  are  not  confined  to  the  ileum;  they  arc 
found  as  large  and  in  numbers  in  the  colon,  and  when  partly 
healed,  occur  as  firm  scars,  often  deeply  pigmented,  alongside 
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lumen  of  ihc  giil  pcrccptilily.  as  do  sy[)Iiilitic  processes.     The 

mesenteric  lymph  nodes  are  regularly  involved  and  relatively 

seldom  there  is  general  tuliercular  perilortitis, 

LSyf'hilis  of  the  intestine  is  rare,  but   most  common    in  the 

pctum  in  adults;  as  this  is  the  only  portion  of  the  tract  es- 

Sed  to  direct  infection  tt  is  the  only  site  of  intestinal  chancre. 

chronic  ulcer  developed  from  gumma  of  the  wall  is  ac- 

mpanied  by  round-celled  infdtration  and  great  thickening  of 

whole    wail,    papillary   projections    on   the   mucous    mem- 

Aiic,  ulceration  and  the  formation  of  tough  scars  which  con- 

kct  and  sicnnse  the  canal.    In  Ihc  ncw-l>orn  cnngenilal  syphilis 

toy  aflfcel  the  duodenum  and  ileum,  the  lymphoid  tissues  being 

specially  attacked. 

Actinoinytes  rarely  involves  Ihe  cecum  and  produces  the 
infiltration  and  ulceration.  ISnlcromycosis  (bottiUiiism)  is 
e  name  given  to  intestinal  lesions  produced  by  the  ingestion  of 
»yc<l  fish,  meal  and  other  proteid  food,  accompanied  by  catar- 
r  fibrinous  inflammation  and  ulceration,  profuse  diarrhea 
nstllulional  depression.  The  entire  picture  is  rather  that  of 
btin-poisoning    than   simple   enteritis   due   to   a  specific   bae- 

Tumors. — Benign  new  growths  may  develop  from  any  of  the 
IS  of  the  intestinal  wall:  myoma,  fibroma  and  glandular 
(rfypoid  forms,  at  limes  combined  with  lipoma,  are  Ihe  com- 
monest. A  form  of  congenital  anomaly  occasioned  by  the 
constriction  of  a  part  of  the  gut  is  known  as  entcrocystoma. 
lally  occurs  as  a  small  section  of  the  intestine,  alresic 
B  each  end  and  dilated  with  fluid,  by  the  side  of  a  normally 
ftictionating  intestine. 
■Primary  sarcoma  is  unusual,  most  often  round-celled  and  at 
congenital. 

rinoma  shows  apparent  preference  for  certain  parts  of  the 
inc,  as  the  papilla  in  Ihc  rlnoiknnm,  the  ileocecal  vnlve  ,n 
■  neighborhood,  the  line  of  junction  between  the  sigmoid  s 
31 
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6  of  the  canal.  At  the  anal  oriBce  the  tunot 
,  elsewhere  it  starts  in  the  gland  follicles 
-  •:'<ni  isl  and  soon  surrounds  the  lumen  while  in6]- 
•.    .•litre  wall.     Ulceration  of  the  mucous  surface  is 

.  .  ,,     1  lUiid  and  other  degenerations  occur  oltener  in  the 

^41^  ■■Atlttr  iorms.  stenosis  of  the  intestine  is  most  marked 
^  .Iff,  A^iirluus.  Metastases  in  the  mesenteric  nodes  and  the 
^^  lie  aMiaHy  found.     (See  Pt.  1.,  p.  173.) 

fc||^iiili  I — Among  the  lower  forms  amebx  have  already 
»f^[pr  tiiviit»ine<1  as  a  cause  of  severe  dysentery.  Balantidium 
^(^  uvi[v'ucnonus  anti  trichomonas  are  also  met  with,  associated 
^ttdlUrrtKa,  the  cause  of  it  or  accidentally  present;  a  better 
slbtMWSUaled  relation  between  infusoria  and  inflammation  oc- 
<^mK  with  the  mcgaAlLima  cniericuiii.  Wumis  are  the  most  frc- 
t^tKi*<  intestinal  parasites,  and  by  their  presence  both  local 
mifeiwniatory  and  general  nutritive  and  nervous  effects  are 
1t<\KhK'ed.  Among  the  tape-worms  tenia  solium,  mediocanellata 
VHiE  bothriocephalus  occur  most  commonly  in  man ;  in  Abys- 
.>Htta  a  tenia  nana  is  found  in  almost  every  person  above  a 
i,vi'.iin  at;e  and  locally  considered  rather  beneficial  than  other- 
WiM.  Nematodes,  as  round  worms,  may  cause  trouble  by  their 
Ipvai  number,  running  into  the  hundreds,  or  by  wandering 
tniii  various  luniina.  or  perforating  the  wall ;  for  the  latter 
tVMilt  there  is  usually  an  ulcer  or  other  defect  necessary.  Oxy- 
wris  caust's  i:bnniic  inflammation  of  the  rectum  in  both  sexes 
and  wanilers  into  the  vagina  in  females.  Trichinae  develop  in  • 
ilic  gut  liul  Jo  their  worst  ilaniage  in  the  course  of  their  wan- 
dering irilii  distant  voluntary  nniscles.  Anchylostoma  may 
c^use  prnfiniml  anemia  and  this  is  observed  in  certain  coun- 
tries {Italy,  Southeastern  United  States)  more  than  in  others. 
^  Uncinariasis.) 

Foreign  bodies  in  the  intestine  may  be  of  any  kind  which 
can  be  swallowed  and  passed  into  the  canal;  or  they  develop 
as  toucrelions  al>oiit  some  nucleus,  as  a  seed,  by  successive 
deposits  of  lime  and  magnesium  sahs ;  mixed  with  these  are 
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mucus  and  bile  pigment  in  varying  amounts  so  that  their  color 
is  yellowish-white,  brown  or  greenish.  These  enteroliths  in 
lower  animals  reach  a  large  size  (as  in  ruminants)  ;  in  man 
they  are  commonly  small,  ovoid,  stratified,  at  times  multiple, 
and  of  little  importance  unless  wedged  into  the  appendix.  Sharp 
foreign  bodies,  as  needles  swallowed  by  the  hysterical,  often 
leave  the  intestinal  tract  and  wander  through  the  tissues,  ap- 
pearing after  long  periods  under  the  skin  of  the  thorax  or 
limbs. 

The  fecal  contents  may  be  abnormally  hard,  forming  scyba- 
lous masses,  from  long  retention  and  consequent  absorption  of 
their  fluid  part ;  or  abnormally  soft  and  fluid  from  the  addition 
of  serous  fluid,  as  after  hydragogue  purgatives  and  exudative 
inflammation.  The  gas  normally  present  may  increase  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  push  the  diaphragm  upward  and  hinder  respira- 
tion; this  occurs  suddenly  in  certain  nervous  states  and  slowly 
in  typhoid  and  peritonitis.  It  is  called  meteorism  or  tympanites. 
Connected  with  it  is  often  a  paralysis  of  the  muscular  fibers 
of  the  intestine  and  cessation  of  peristalsis;  stenosis  of  any 
part  leads  to  much  dilatation  above  it. 


CHAPTER     XVII. 
THE     ALIMENTA      Y     GLANDS. 


The  Salivarj     ilands. 

Inflammation  of  the  parotid  g.and  iparolilis  or  imimps) 
iit'k'iirs  as  an  infcelious  disease,  characterized  by  rapid  swcll- 
lii|;,  which  may  pass  to  the  tissue  in  the  neighborhood  and  also 
t(>  ihc  other  salivary  glands.  The  inflammation  is  exudative 
mid  chiefly  serous  in  mild  ca=es;  when  severe,  suppuration  and 
abscess  formaiion  may  follow.  Edema  may  occur  in  the  floor 
of  the  moulh  when  the  lingual  glands  are  involved.  In  adults 
so-called  metaslaltc  inflammation  of  the  testicle  and  the  ovary 
complicates  some  cases,  and  this  occurs  with  the  first  inflam- 
mation or  after  it  disappears. 

As  a  secondary  inflammation,  parotitis  is  seen  wilh  several 
general  infections,  as  typhoid  and  scarlet  fevers,  pyemia  and 
lubereulosis,  and  congenital  syphilis.  The  course  of  the  intlam- 
malion  may  be  from  the  larger  ducts  to  the  acini,  after  the 
former  are  plugged  with  exudate.  When  the  tissues  about  the 
gland  are  also  involved  the  swelling  and  pain  become  exlrenie. 
because  so  much  of  the  gland  is  confined  behind  the  angle 
of  the  jaw.  Such  an  acute  inflammalion  may  disappear  and 
leave  no  trace,  or  pass  into  a  chronic  fibrosis  (induration),  or 
a  suppurative  stage  which  forms  small  abscesses  throughout 
the  gland  and  larger  ones  by  their  confluence.  Gangrene  of 
the  part  is  occasionally  observed  in  pyemia.  At  other  times  the 
484 
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limits  of  ihc  gland  are  passed  and  the  suppuration  follows  t 
fascia  in  the  neck,  or  causes  olttis  or  necrosis  of  the  bones  ad- 
jacent. The  abscess  may  empty  into  the  mouth  or  externally 
and  fistuL-e  may  remain.  In  some  of  these  cases  the  infection 
is  brought  by  way  of  the  blood,  in  others  the  infection  travels  _ 
up  the  duct  from  the  niouih. 

The  submaxillary  gland  may  be  involved  at  the  same  time  I 
with  the  parotid,  or,  in  very  unusual  cases,  by  itsel 
extremely  severe  form  of  independent  inflainmation  of  the  1 
submaxillary  is  known  as  angina  LudovUi,  and  begins  as  a  I 
swelling  in  Ihe  gland,  rapid  suppuration  and  extension  of  the  j 
process  in  the  entire  suprahyoid  region;  in  later  stages  it  may  ] 
also  travel  backward  to  Ihe  larynx  and  downward  into  the  .1 
anterior  mediastinum.  Abscesses  form  which  break  into  the  j 
mouth  or  externally,  necrosis  and  gangrene  are  often  : 
ciated,  and  death  occurs,  in  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  eases,  from  1 
edema  of  the  glottis,  pneumonia  or  septic  intoxication.  This- 1 
form  of  angina  may  start  in  the  submaxillary  connective  tissue,  ] 
and  perhaps  the  infection  gains  entrance  through  carious  teeth,  J 
or,  as  in  scarlet  fever,  it  begins  in  the  gland  itself. 

The  sublingual  gland  may  be  inflamed  by  extension  from  | 
similar  processes  on  the  tongue,  seldom  otherwise. 

Hypertrophy  of  all  the  salivary  glands  may  follow  acut&  I 
inflammation,  when  the  increase  in  size  is  chiefly  interstitial,  I 
or,  as  in  gum  and  tobacco  chewers,  it  may  result  from  functions]  J 
activity  long  kept  up  beyond  alimentary  needs. 

Tumors  of  the  salivary  glands  are  most  often  found  in  Iberl 
parotid  and  primary  forms  are  unusual  in  all.  Benign  tumors  \ 
may  be  fibroma,  lipoma,  or  chondroma,  and  mixed  forms  of  1 
these  occur  frequently  with  sarcoma  of  the  part.  Among  th<  1 
forms  of  sarcoma  fibro-  and  melano-  occur ;  adeno-sarcoma  and  I 
epithelioma  arc  sometimes  found.  Primary  carcinoma  is  rare,  j 
Commonest  among  parotid  tumors  are  ihe  mixed  forms  which'] 
develop  in  children,  of  slow  growth,  wiihoul  metastases  (usu- 
ally), and  containing   new  cartilage,  fibrous  and  sarcomatous 
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is  ralW  rnniik  .ind  ii  mnst  cnmitinn  in  Wharton'*  diict     Aa- 

rtthpr    fnrm    if    r.inula    begins    in    a    mucous    paucfa    which    is 
iK-rasionally  prpspnt  near  rhe  frenum  lingna:. 

The  Panares 

Malfomiationa. — The  commonest  in  viable  childicn  are  »:- 
Cfissnry  iohfis  of  the  main  glanii,  accessory  glands  somcchnci 
with  'lur.I^  nf  iheir  own.  formation  of  pancreatic  tissne  in  the 
intrstinal  wall  I  liunilenum ) .  ami  irariations  in  the  main  ifui:t : 
thi'i  may  bt  liouhle  or  may  open  into  the  cnnnnon  bile-<fnci  or 
thi^  ^tnmach  or  in  unusual  parts  of  the  dtuMtenmii.  In  aboot 
nixtern  pf.T  cent,  of  all  cases  there  are  two  paocrvadc  dncts. 
ftf  Wir^ung  anrf  Santorini.  opening  aeparaiclT  into  tbe  dno- 
ricnum. 

Disorders  of  Circulation. — FunctionallT  bjpemoia  occurs 
after  a  msa!,  relative  anemia  after  (hgesdoa  ceases,  actual 
anemia  in  starvation  and  cachexia.  Hetnorrhage  in  and  about 
the  pancrea.^  may  result  from  contnston  over  the  site  of  the 
gland  or  from  liisorganiiatioo  of  the  blood  Snpporatioa  may 
f](«Ti  hrifp  vessels  and  cause  fatal  hetnorrhage,  as  is  sometimes 
ieen  in  aflvanceil  fat  necrosis  involt-ii^  the  gland. 


PANCREATITIS. 


Inflammation. — An  acule  form  wilh  great  swelling,  h 
emia,  and  suppuration  later,  is  known  as  purulent  pancreatitis. 
The  pus  appears  in  small  points  through  the  organ,  which  may 
become  confluent,  or  the  interstitial  tissue  is  uniformly  infil- 
trated with  purulent  exudate ;  such  an  inflaniniation  may  be 
primary  or  extend  from  other  organs,  and  when  gastric  ulcers 
perforate  the  posterior  wall  of  the  stomach  this  form  with  gaii-  \ 
grene  sometimes  results.  Embolic  abscesses  and  a  purulent 
intlammation  of  the  peri  pancreatic  tissue  also  are  observed. 
Occasionally  these  cases  develop  with  great  suddenness,  per- 

,   haps  most  often   in   men  of  obese  build,  and  simulate  acute 

I  intestinal  obstruction. 

hronic  inlerstilial  pancreatitis  presents  a  stage  of  infiltra- 

j   tion,   when    the   gland    is   larger   than   normal   and   somewhat 

I  drnier  in  consistence,  followed  by  a  stage  of  contraction  of  the    , 

I  fibrous   tissue   and  a   noticeably  atrophic  organ.     Alcoholism, 
syphilis,    and    ascending    inflammation    after   gall-stones   lodge 
n  the  ampulla,  all  seem  to  be  productive  of  this  cirrhotic  hard-    | 
eiiing  of  the  pancreas.     The  new  tissue  may  begin  about  (he  ] 

Kid-vesscIs,  and  as  it  increases,  especially  when  contracting, 
the  glandular  elements  degenerate  and  disappear. 

Tuberculosis  is  found  in  the  pancreas,  with  general  infection, 

I  zs  almost  microscopic  miliary  granules  in  the  glandular  tissue, 
w  in  larger  aggregated  masses  which  may  soften  in  the  center. 
Syphilis  of  the  new-born  very  seldom  affects  the  pancreas, 
but  gunimata  have  been  described  both  in  these  cases  and  in 
acquired  syphilis.  The  fibrosis  which  occurs  in  adult  life  has  ' 
been  mentioned ;  this  at  times  accompanies  similar  changes  j 
in  the  liver  and  from  syphilis  as  one  cause.  At  times  COtl-  \ 
genital  syphilis  includes  such  a  hardening  of  the  gland. 

Tumors. — In  the  obese,  as  chronic  beer  drinkers,  the 
crcas  may  share  in  the  general  lipomatosis  of  the  abdominal 
organs,  usually  combined  with  atrophy  or  replacement  of  the 
functionating  epithelium;  in  late  stages  but  httle  of  the  original  J 

I  structure  may  remain. 
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Sarcoma  is  one  of  the  least  usual  tumors  of  the  pancreas;  ti 

may  be  round-celled  or  ade no-sarcoma.  Secondary  sarcomsta 
occur  witli  general  spread  of  the  neoplasm. 

Carciooma  on  the  oilier  hand  is  not  uncommon,  after  similar 
disease  of  the  gall-bladder,  stomach  and  intesiine.  Primary  cw- 
cinonia  may  occur  either  in  the  head  of  the  organ  or  in  oitier 
parts,  and  the  hard  fibrous  forms  are  most  common.  If  it 
starts  in  the  wall  of  the  duct  the  cancer  is  usually  scirrhous,  if 
from  the  acini  it  may  be  alveolar,  containing  spaces  clothed 
with  cubic  and  polymorphous  epithehuni  in  several  laycn. 
From  the  pancreas  metastases  into  the  liver,  the  gall-bladder 
and  the  duodenum  usually  occur.  If  the  tumor  is  cystic  it 
may  be  due  to  retention  of  secretion  and  dilatation  of  the 
duct,  or  to  degenerative  softening  within  the  neoplasm. 

Degeneration- — Typhoid  and  yellow  fevers,  variola  and 
diphtheria,  and  other  infectious  diseases  are  frequently  ac- 
companied by  granular  and  fatty  degeneration  as  in  the  other 
parenchymatous  organs.  In  the  gross  the  pancreas  may  be 
larger  than  nonnal,  soft  and  of  a  dull  grayish  color,  and  under 
the  microscope  the  cells  are  filled  with  fine  granules  or  fit. 
Chronic  phosphorus-poisoning  causes  marked  falty  degenera- 
tion. It  is  one  of  tlie  first  organs  to  undergo  posinioneni 
softening,  hence  its  examination  deniands  caution, 

Nc-crusis  affects  scattered  areas  of  the  organ  or  large  sec* 
tton.s,  and  tht  causes  in  the  two  cases  may  differ.  When  a 
large  portion  is  necrotic  it  may  be  from  inflammation  near 
by  which  has  extended  to  invade  tbc  gland,  a&  with  gastric 
ulcer.  In  other  cases  a  peripancreatitis  leads  to  partial  or  entire 
death  of  the  organ.  In  others  a  post-mortem  self-digestinn 
simulates  extensive  necrosis. 

When  the  flow  of  secretion  from  the  gland  is  iiilcrfcrcd  with 
by  contraction  or  obliteration  of  the  duct  of  Wirsung  (and  of 
Santorini  when  present),  the  fluid  backs  up  and  dilates  the 
ining  chaniieU.     If  the   stenosis    is  temporary  no  effect 

■  be  prodneeil  tn  the  g\aT\i,  \m\  ilw^ 
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tiing  the  ducts  ati<I  in  Ihe  acini  may  degenerate  and  be  1 
cast  off  and  thus  the  digestive  ferments  are  able  10  attack  the  j 
tissue.  The  steapsin  causes  a  peculiar  form  of  destruction  of  1 
the  fat,  called  fat  necrosis,  which  appears  as  small  dull  gray 
spot.s  scattered  through  the  falty  tissue;  at  first  these  may  be  1 
found  only  between  the  lobes  of  the  gland,  and  are  more  4 
frequent   than   usually  stated. 

Later  the  omental  fat  is  attacked  and  shows  the  same  whitish 
or  gray  foci.     These  arc  one  or  two  mm.  in  diameter,  clearly 
marked  off  from  the  shiny  peritoneum,  sometimes  gritty  under 
gentle  palpation  from  contained  lime  sails  of  fatty  acids.     The 
steapsin    (or  lipase)    splits  the  fat  into  glyecrin  and   a  falty 
acid:  the  latter  may  unite  with  alkaline  bodies  in  the  tissue. 
More  extensive  necrosis,  the  cause  persisting,  at  limes  accom- 
panied witli  purulent  exudate,  destroys  the  gland  or  opens  large   j 
'  vessels  (veins)  and  gives  rise  to  bleeding  whivh  may  be  rapidly 
I   fatal.     The  blood  may  escape  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  < 
may  dissect  behind  the  peritoneum  along  the   sheaths  of  the   I 
psoas  muscles  into  the  pelvis,  spongy  clots  and  fluid  blood  511ing 
liBcial  cavity.     All  that  remains  of  the  pancreas  may  be 
a  small  ponion  of  the  head  in  the  curve  of  the  duodenum  and  a 
,   bit  of  the  tail  in  the  hilum  of  the  spleen;  the  portion  between 
'erted  into  a  mass  of  necrotic  tissue  and  clot.     From  the   1 
nature  of  the  process  there  are  no  clinical  symptoms  for  a  long 
time  and  the  course  of  the  disease  can  not  be  estimated.     Mi 
scopically  the  small  areas  at  the  beginning  show  hyaline  places  ] 
which  were  occupied  by  fat  cells,  fairly  preserved  cells  em 
'   ing  fat  crystals,  calcium  compounds  with  fatty  acids  which  take 
I  hematoxylin  strongly,  and  a  rone  of  hemorrhage  about  all.    In 
subacute  cases  there  may  l>e  areas  of  cystic  softening  in  the 
I  omental  or  other   fatty  tissue,  containing  thin  puriform  fluid 
and  necrotic  shreds. 

Amyloid  degeneration  occurs  as  spots  and  streaks,  of  dull  gray  \ 
wlor  and  firm  feel,  on  the  cut  surface  of  the  organ;  it  is  foimd  ^ 
with  other  amyloid  de  gene  rations,  seldom  alone,  ami  doi-s 
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rcncli  no  marked  a  degree  as  in  other  organs. 

I'ii;mtnliitwn  cu-curs  in  old  age,  with  atroptiy  aiid  in  graeral 
dcpcijiil  in  other  organs,  from  similar  causes.  There  is  seldom 
nny  iron  in  the  pigment. 

Atrophy  may  he  simple  ns  in  cachexia  and  smilily,  or  assoo- 
Bled  with  replacement  o(  '•}-ir,A  Kv  fatty  tissue. 

Smnc  of  these  foi  *  dee  on  may  be  observed  after 

death  (r«in  diatfctcs,  .1  removal  of  the  gland  in 

dogs  causes  glycosuria  cases  is  rapidly  fatal.    If 

is  Kupfxised  that  the  hans,  which  in  the  haman 

organ  lie  ^ilmost  exciu!"'  )  tail  of  the  gland,  have  a 

peculiar  (unction  in  r  metabolism  of  sugar,  and 

that  when  degenerative  >  ^es  i  the  pancreas  are  acrom- 
pani('<l  by  glycosuria  it  is  because  that  section  is  involved  where 
these  ci'll  !K-(-umulntiotis  arc  found.  Extensive  lesions  may  in- 
volve the  head  of  thi-  pancreas,  without  glycosuria,  owing  to 
this  anatomical  arrangement.  When  the  islands  are  involved 
the  lesion  may  lie  a  hyaline  change  in  the  epithelial  elements, 
or  partial,  or  complete  atrophy  of  entire  islands.  The  well- 
estalili.shcd  fact  that  diabetes  is  often  accompanied  by  lesions 
in  and  al>out  the  fourth  ventricle  prevents  our  ascribing  all 
cases  to  pancreatic  disease.  The  pancreatic  lesion  is  not  always 
of  one  kind,  even  in  the  pancreatic  form  of  diabetes,  but  certain 
ones  have  been    fotmd  both  in  obese   and  cachectic  patients. 

The  duct  of  the  pancreas  jiresents  about  the  same  anomalies 
and  diseases,  concretions  and  stenoses,  as  do  those  of  the  pa- 
rotid and  other  salivary  glands;  even  a  form  of  pancreatic 
ranula  has  been  described.  Catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  crypts 
of  the  gland  may  result  in  multiple  cystic  tumors  all  through 
the  organ,  very  small  and  with  clear  or  purulent  contents;  the 
latter  may  thicken  and  become  caseous. 

The  Liver. 
Malformations— The  organ  may  be  entirely  lacking  in  ex- 
treme general  malformation;  variation  in  the  size  and  number 
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of  hepatic  tissue  may 
mected  with  the  main 
volves  trans- 
1  location  occur  in  fissures 
1  acquired  form  from  ex- 
Thc  line  of  greatest  pres- 


of  the  lobes  is  common,  accessory  n 
be  found  in  the  neighhorhood,  u 
organ  by  pedicles.  Complete  situs 
position  of  the  liver;  other  changes 
of  the  diaphragm,  hernia,  and  as 
ternal  pressure  of  behs  and  corsets 

e  usually  runs  obliquely  across  the  right  lobe  on  the  a 
surface  and  at  or  below  the  middle  of  ihe  vertical  height, 
making  a  groove  where  the  capsule  is  much  thickened  and  llie 
balance  of  the  lobe  below  swollen  and  indurated:  the  gall- 
bladder may  be  distended.  Another  form  of  groove  occurs  on 
the  superior  aspect  of  the  right  lobe  under  the  dome  of  the 
diaphragm  and  in  some  cases  may  be  explained  as  the  result  of 

I  long-continued  dyspnea,  irregular  and  convulsive  action  of  the 
muscular  diaphragm  crowding  portions  of  the  liver  tissue  to- 
gether and  making  acute-angled  furrows  between  them.  These 
may  be  as  many  as  five  or  six,  each  bounded  by  round  prominent 
ridges  of  hepatic  tissues,  running  from  before  backward  and 
below  upward.  In  other  cases  these  grooves  are  noted  in  young 
children  who  can  not  possibly  have  had  dyspnea  of  such  a 
degree  as  to  cause  them.  In  the  former  case  the  furrows 
do  not    lodge  specially   strong  bands  of  muscle,    in   the   con-  J 

[{renttal  form  they  usually  do  and  hence  arc  broader  and  shal-  J 
lower.     The   gall-bladder  is  sometimes   lacking;   the   common  I 
duct  may  open  into  the  stomach.  Among  other  acijuired  changes  -^ 
In  ihe  location  of  the  liver  may  be  menlioncd  looseness  of  the 
ligaments,  which  permits  the  organ  to  fall,  downward  disloca- 
tion  from   fluid   in    the   right  pleura,   misplacement   connected 
with  kyphosis  and  other  spina!  curvatures,  and  the  rotation 
Upward  about  a  transverse  axis  caused  by  ascites,  pregnancy 
and  tumors  in  the  abdomen. 
Disorders  of  Circulation,— The  liver  resembles  the  lung 
in  developing  as  a  bud  from  the  alimentary  tract  and  in  having 
two   circulations,  one    for   its    stroma,   relatively   unimportant, 
and  one  for  its  function  of  far  greater  capacity  ami  importance. 
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with  but  little  communication  between  them,  and  1ynipliatic:>  lu 
correspond.  The  portal  system  is  the  largest  elemenl  in  thr 
hepatic  circulation,  contains  blood  which  has  already  passed  ihc 
capillaries  of  the  other  abdominal  organs,  and  hence  is  chitrac' 
terized  by  slow  flow  of  its  blood  under  but  liitlc  pressure.  To 
this  the  rapid  increase  of  its  total  capacity  within  the  organ, 
due  to  the  division  of  the  main  trunk  into  many  smaller  ones 
and  these  into  thousands  of  large  capillaries,  of  course  con- 
tributes. Consequently  very  slight  degrees  of  hindrance  to 
the  exit  of  blood  by  the  hepatic  vein  cause.i  marked  general 
passive  hyperemia  of  the  liver.  Pigment,  parasites  and  bacteria 
derived  from  the  portal  territory  are  almost  coualantly  de- 
posited in  the  organ. 

Anemia  plays  but  little  part  in  the  pathology  of  the  liver;  it 
may  occur  locally  from  pressure  of  tumors  or  generally  after 
loss  of  blood.  The  gross  appearance  depends  in  part  on  the 
lack  of  blood  bill  even  more  on  the  proportion  of  contained  (at. 
bile  and  [ligmcnt.  It  is  pale  with  a  tint  of  yellow,  green  or 
brown,  with  increased  Rrmness  and  diminished  size:  the  gall- 
bladder may  be  empty  or  contain  a  Utile  thickened  liilc, 

Active  hyperemia  occurs  locally  alxiut  inflammatory  area*, 
tumors  and  wounds;  in  certain  infectious  diseases,  as  typltoid 
and  malarial  fevers  and  hepatitis,  it  may  be  general.  The 
organ  is  swollen,  of  bright  or  darker  red,  soft  and  friable,  and 
on  section  blood  flows  freely.  Such  a  liver  begins  to  decom- 
pose soon  after  death  in  favoring  circumstances  and  the  large 
veins  may  contain  froth  from  the  presence  of  bac.  aerogenes 

Passive  Congestion. —  The  underlying  cause  in  the  great  ma- 
jority of  cases  is  interference  with  the  blood  flow  through  the 
hepatic  vein.  This  may  be  direct,  from  pressure  upon  it  or  the 
vena  cava  inferior,  as  by  right-sided  pleurisy  with  ciiTuMon 
which  pushes  the  heart  to  the  left  and  drags  on  the  vena  cava ; 
or  it  may  be  indirect  and  due  to  mechanical  obstacles  to  the 
ertpli-ing  of  the  right  cavil\cs  "^  vVic  Vcavl,  a^  to  vtRvVvj 
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pneumonia,  valvular  disease  and  aneurysm.  The  c 
suli  of  such  mechanical  conditions  is  dilataiion  of  the  c 
vein  in  each  acinus,  then  of  the  capillaries  immediately  con^ 
nccted  with  it.  Owing  lo  the  steady  pressure  thus  exerted  upon 
the  liver  cells  they  atrophy,  at  first  about  the  central  vein,  in 
long-standing  cases  even  to  the  periphery. 

On  section  such  a  liver  shows  dark  red  points  and  figures, 
like  letters  and  portions  of  letters,  due  to  the  unequal  division 
of  the  central  veins  by  the  knife.  By  slant  illumination  these  < 
dilalcd  vessels  are  seen  to  occupy  slight  depressions  due  lo  the 
atrophy  of  adjacent  cells;  further  oul  there  is  a  ^one  of  brown- 
ish color  owing  to  the  presence  of  atrophic  liver  cells  containing 
pigment;  along  the  periphery  there  is  a  lighter  zone  of  fat 
infiliratlon  and  bile  staining.  The  total  effect  is  that  of  dark 
red  marks  on  a  lighter  ground  and  in  severe  degrees  the  name 
"  nutmeg  liver  "  is  used,  from  a  fancied  resemblance  to  the  cut 
surface  of  a  nutmeg,  .\ccording  as  the  passive  congestion  is 
marked  the  size  of  the  liver  is  increased;  with  atrophy  it  ' 
becomes  smaller  and  firmer;  hence  the  appearances  vary  with 
the  stage  of  ihe  condition 

Infarct  of  the  liver  from  closure  of  arterial  branches  is  prac- 
tically unknown,  owing  to  the  rich  anastomoses  between  these  I 
vessels.    Even  large  thromboses  of  the  hepatic  vein  may  remain! 
without  pronounced  elTects ;  but  small  scattered  areas  of  n 
may  be  due  to  embolism  in  the  hepatic  capillaries  of  the  portal  I 
vein.     Similar  focal  necroses  occur  in  puerperal  fever,  septi- 
cemia from  lesions  in  the  portal  territory,  and  arsenic-poisoning. 
These  may  be  anemic  or  hemorrhagic,  the  former  appearing 
as  circumscribed  points   of  pale  yellow  color  throughout  the 
organ,  with  hyaline  thrombi  in  adjacent  vessels  (eapitlaries)  i 
many  cases,     The  other  form  is  mixed  in  color,  partly  rei 
frmn  extravasated  blood,  and  partly  yellow  or  paler,  from  tfi 


coagulat 
often  in< 


of  the  liv 


:ells 


Such  focal 


I  prominent  in  puerperal  diseases. 
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Edema  of  the  liver  follows  marked  and  prolongicd  disturb- 
aiices  in  its  circulation  and  is  a  part  of  inflammatory  processes; 
microscopically  the  cells  may  prcsetit  vacuoles  and  the  lymph 
spaces  show  distention  by  lymph  as  elsewhere. 

Occasionally,  a  liver  presents  under  the  capsule  and  through 
ihe  parenchyma  a  number  of  brick  or  brownish-red  irregular 
marking:s  and  spots,  due  to  extravasation  of  blood  and  local 
alleralion  of  the  hemoglobin ;  it  is  usually  the  sequel  of  a 
chronic  process  and  is  to  be  referred  to  previous  not  determin- 
able periods.  Other  instances  of  pigmentation  are  found  after 
chronic  malaria,  blood  disorders  with  hemolysis,  and  anlhra- 

Injuries. — Wounds  of  the  liver  which  permit  bleeding  may 
be  rapidly  fatal,  though  ihcre  are  instances  where  apparently 
severe  cuts  and  slabs  were  healed.  By  forcible  contusions  the 
organ  may  he  ruptured  and  the  bleeding  is  usually  extreme,  the 
blood  collcLling  under  the  capsule  if  ihis  is  not  torn,  or  being 
found  free  in  llic  abdomen.  Such  a  hematoma  is  not  uncom- 
mcm  in  difficuli  births,  especially  breech  presenlalioas  with 
instrunienlal  delivery.  The  injury  may  be  a  small  subcapsular 
tear,  often  on  the  anterior  superior  surface,  or  the  capsule  may 
be  torn  and  the  liver  tissue  present  a  ragged  single  crush  or 
many  small  wounds ;  the  bleeding  comes  especially  from  the 
thin-walled  veins  and  is  usually  fatal.  Bits  of  the  liver  tisiuc 
may  be  forcei!  into  the  hepatic  vein  and  cause  emixdism  of  the 
lungs,  similar  to  the  post-mortem  condition  of  the  like  nature. 

Inflammation. — Acute  inflammation  of  the  liver  may  occur 
with  injuries,  but  most  commonly  it  follows  acute  disease  in  the 
intestinal  canal,  as  dysentery  or  suppurative  processes,  and 
appears  as  a  single  large  abscess  or  as  many  small  ones.  The 
usual  seat  of  the  abscess  is  the  right  lolie  and  its  siic  may  be 
very  large.  The  first  step  is  a  necrosis  of  the  liver  cells,  granti- 
lar  degeneration  with  loss  of  nuclei,  with  an  infiltration  of  small 
round  cells  from  the  interlobular  and  intralobular  capillaries. 
Pus  cells  come  later,  in  the  vessels  and  then  free  in  the  tissue, 
aiul  with  Ihcir  tncrea&c  a  focus  oi  ^M^uration  is  inm|d^^|^ 
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pressure  on  the  liver  cells  this  induces  a  degenerative  change, 
and  thus  increases  in  size,  rapidly  or  in  a  slow  chronic  manner. 
The  pus  is  usually  thick  and  more  or  less  tinged  with  bile.  The  ' 
resul!  may  be  rupture  into  the  abdomen,  or  through  the  aMom- 
inal  wall  after  adhesions  form,  or  into  the  thorax,  or  formation 
of  a  capsule  and  desiccation  of  thy  pus  with  calcareous  deposit. 

Suppurative  phlebitis  of  the  portal  vein  (pylephlebitis)  causes 
another  variety  of  hepatic  abscess,  the  organ  then  being  filled 
with  dilated  channels  containing  pus,  with  purulent  reaction 
about  them.  Abscess  at  limes  occurs  with  parasites  or  from 
gastric  ulcer,  and  in  pyemia,  with  suppurative  foci  at  distant 
IMiints,  the  pyogenic  cocci  often  accumulate  in  the  liver  capil- 
laries and  cause  multiple  secondary  abscesses.  In  any  case  the 
hepalte  tissue  about  the  collection  of  pus  presents  a  rone  of 
intense  congestion  or  even  hemorrhage,  with  beginning  fibrous 
hyperplasia  if  chronic,  and  in  the  acute  cases  all  the  liver  cells 
tjiay  be  in  a  condition  of  granular  or  fatly  degeneration. 

The  microorganisms  found  may  be  cocci,  especially  strepto- 
i,  bacillus  coli,  various  forms  from  the  intestine  and  aniebK    , 

I  tropical  dysentery;  in  chronic  cases  the  pus  may  be  appar- 
laxly  sterile. 

Chronic  inflammation  of  the  liver  is  profluctivc  and  in  slight 
legrees  occurs  as  an  induration  with  chronic  stasis,  but  as  a 
nlnical  entity  it  is  described  as  cirrhosis  of  various  forms : 
se  arc  similar  in  histology  but  their  gross  appearances  and 
clinical  symptoms  differ. 

Cirrhosis.^ — The  two  chief  forms  recognized  are  the  hyper- 
trophic, anil  the  atrophic. 

Hypertrophic  cirrhosis  is  also  called  hepatogenous,  the  irritant 

rhtch  causes  the  disease  being  supposed  to  arise  in  the  liver, 
tnd  biliary  from  the  icterus  and  hyperplasia  of  the  bile-ducts. 

I  the  gross  the  organ  is  enlarged  in  all  its  dimensions,  the 

larp  anterior  edge  is  rounded  and  the  weight  may  be  as  high 

I  4—4.5  kilos.     On  section  it  resists  the  knife,  hut  less  than 
n  the  atrophic  form,  and  llie  cut  surface  is  mottled  with  grter 
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yellow  and  brawn  in  varying  proportions.  Close  inspection 
reveals  the  newly  formed  librous  tissue  along  the  line  of  the 
portal  capillaries  and  the  bile-duets  quite  uniformly  disseminateil 
throughout,  and  by  the  contraction  of  this  the  little  islands  of 
cells,  more  or  less  stained,  become  slightly  prominent  on  the 
section.  This  arrangement  has  given  the  name  "unilobular" 
as  a  synonym,  since  the  acini  arc  involved  one  at  a  time,  as 
distinguished  from  the  atrophic  fonn  where  the  fibrous  tissue 
surrounds  many  lobules  and  hence  "  multilobular  "  is  the  term 
employed.  Both  the  surface  of  the  liver  and  the  cut  section  in 
this  form  are  smooth,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
a  smooth  hypertrophic  liver  ever  1  comes  one  of  the  nodulatcil 
.  atrophic  form.  The  gall-bladder  may  he  contracted  but  usujdiy 
contains  thin  bile  and  the  larger  ducts  are  patent.  The  lymph 
nodes  in  the  transverse  fissure  may  be  enlarged. 

Microscopically  the  bile-duels  show  two  changes  —  ihey  are 
increased  in  number  and  caliber,  and  m.iny  of  them  are  plugged 
with  pigment  and  cell  detritus;  about  most  of  them  there  is  an 
evident  proliferation  of  fibrous  tissue,  which  suggests  that  the 
lesion  is  essentially  a  pericholangitis.  Many  bacterial  forms 
have  been  recovered  from  such  livers  and  arc  probably  the 
exciting  cause  of  the  lesion.  The  fibrous  tis.^ue  may  be  traced 
far  into  the  aciiii  between  the  liver  cells  as  is  not  often  the  case 
in  the  atrophic  form  Here  and  there  a  hyperplasia  of  the  liver 
cells  may  he  found  but  in  the  main  there  is  marked  atrophy 
and  pigmentation  of  them.  In  the  late  stages  the  bile-duets 
show  dilatation,  hyperplasia  of  atypical  lining  epithelia,  ade 
nomatous  grouping,  and  suggest  transitional  forms  between 
cholangitic  hyperplasia  and  primary  carcinoma  starting  in  the 
biliary  epithelium. 

Atrophic  cirrhosis,  known  also  as  gin-drinker's  liver,  is  some- 
times described  as  hematogenous  on  the  hypothesis  that  the 
cau.sal  irritation  is  brought  to  the  liver  through  the  blood,  and 
in  the  majority  of  cases  this  is  considered  to  be  alcohol  ingested 


'ough  the  portal  vein,    Bcvcragfs  ■ 

I  a  large  per  cciil.  of  alcohol,  taken  into  an  empty  stoniacli,  are 

specially  liable  to  ■:au!ie  atrophic  cirrhosis.     It  is  supposed  (hat 

'  the  poisonous  element  in  the  alcohol  is  a  volatile  oily  aromatic 

bocly  known  as  furfviral   (C^H^O^)    which  occurs  as  an  im-  , 

purity  in  almost  all  distilled  lit|uars,  hence  the  use  of  wini 
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b,  dilalcd  btood-vMMla  ol  li 


beer  does  not  commonly  cause  hcpaltc  cirrhosis.  Other  cases 
may  be  due  to  Ion g*con tinned  intestinal  dyspepsia,  and  conse- 
quent irritation  of  the  liver  hy  putrefactive  products, 

a  well-marked  case  the  liver  is  smaller  than  normal  and  \ 

I   presents  both  marked  induration  and  shrinking,  the  new  co; 

^   nectivc   tissue    being    disposed    in    large   bands   which    run 
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various  tiircclions  and  by  ihdr  contraction  divide  the  org: 
into  many  irregular  lobes.  When  these  latter  are  small  ihey 
project  above  the  surface  and  resemble  nail  heads,  hence  the 
name  "hob-nail"  liver,  sometimes  apphed.  Owing  to  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  fibrous  bands  the  condition  is  sonietinies 
called  "  multilobular."  since  many  acini  at  a  time  are  grouped 
and  constricted  by  it.  The  hver  tissue,  sharply  circumscrilied. 
presents  a  yellow  color  if  isity,  and  with  admixture  of  bile 
pigment  may  be  darker.  The  capsule  may  be  thickened  or 
adherent  to  the  diaphragm,  the  gall-bladder  presetils  no  constant 
appearance  except  that  it  is  often  empty.  .Adhesions  form 
between  the  abdominal  walls  and  contents  and  tend  to  relieve 
the  portal  stasis  for  a  time. 

Microscopically  the  formation  of  connective  tissue  may  be 
traced  in  all  its  stages  in  the  line  of  the  portal  subdivisions,  in 
the  youngest  places  appearing  as  a  focus  of  round  cells  about 
the  sheath  of  the  veins  with  later  development  of  spindle  cells. 
These  foci  blend  and  the  fibrous  tissue  becomes  poor  in  cells  and 
firmer,  coincident  with  contraction.  This  causes  compression  of 
the  portal  capillaries  and  ai  the  same  time  there  is  often  an 
obliterating  endophleliitis ;  the  result  is  to  offer  an  obstacle  to 
the  entrance  of  the  portal  blood,  with  increasing  stasis  through- 
out the  origins  of  the  system.  This  explains  many  of  the  clin- 
ical symptoms,  the  ascites,  gastric  and  intestinal  catarrh  and 
hemorrhage,  piles,  and  distention  oC  superficial  abdominal  veins 
(caput  medusae),  to  which  latter  effect  ascitic  distention  adds. 
Jaundice,  however,  appears  late  if  at  all  and  the  spleen  is  not 
swollen  till  toward  the  end.  In  the  hypertrophic  form  jaundice 
appears  early  and  is  a  marked  symptom,  the  spleen  is  enlarged 
from  tfae  first  and  the  gastric  and  intestinal  hemorrhages  seldom 
occur.  In  other  words  the  portal  circulation  suffers  especially 
in   the  atrophic  form  and  the  bile-ducts  in  the  hypertrophic. 


A  resume  of  these  two  forms  i 
theni; 


ill  assist  i 


distinguishit^ 


Mullilolmlnr. 

Biliary. 

Early    anJ    iniirlHd.   bil( 

Ut.  nna  .lilthl. 

ally  pr.«nt 

Itenenot; 

;r  forms  of  I'irrliosis  have  been  (Icscriljfil,  a  "  palviilic  "  ill 
[   chronic  malarial  pigmcnlalion  of  the  organ,  an  "  anlhracoiic  " 
vihen  pigment  taken  in  ihrougli  the  lungs  gains 'access  to  the  I 
liver  and  acts  as  an  irritant,  and  i\a  a  compliculion  nf  iltalietesJ 
band  with  great  thickening  n(  the  capsule  (|>crihepali[is).    Thai 
|es$cniial  feature  in  all  is  ihc  formation  of  new  fibrous  tissue  | 
n  cither  of  the  two  ways  described  alwvc. 

When  the  main  bile-duets  arc  compressed  or  obliterated  the 
[biliary  stasis  which   results,  with  disorganiialion  of  ihe  bile, 
jses  minute  peripheral  foci  of  necrosis  in  the  liver  and  a  hy- 
■emia  about  them.    In  these  foci  new  fibrous  tissue  begins  to 
Bdevclup  and  a  form  of  cirrhosis  may  result  which  belongs  to  the 
"biliary"  group,  in  which  the  irritant  exerts  its  influence  from  J 
;  bile-capillaries.     If  pyof^nic  organisms  gain   an  entrance  J 
Kfrom  the  gut  before  the  chronic  productive  inilammalion  oc( 
:  result  is  suppurative  pylephlebitis  and  multiple  hepatic 
scesses.    The  liver  in  biliary  cirrhosis  of  this  variety  differs  from  I 
the  hypertrophic  form  in  being  smaller,  with  less  pigmentatioaj 


^E  (mign-Mt  of  the 


Acvle  yellmc  alrofhy  is  a  rare  disease  acconi)  anied  by  sj-mp^ 
loins  whicli  suggest  infection  I'V  hscteria.  namely,  high  fever, 
jaunilicr.  stiipiir  and  convulsions,  hcmatcmesis  and  bleeiling 
■n  the  Imwrl,  tile  changes  in  the  tiver  t>i;ing  rapid  (Iisa|>pcar- 
e  of  the  hepatic  cells,  softening  and  yelSow  hue  of  ih«  eittire 
In  llie  gross  the  separate  acini  csn  not  be  made  out, 
i    Miiallcr  than  normal,  it  Is  bright  yellow  or  sircakcct 
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wilh  red  or  brown  or  uniformly  of  dark  yellow  brnwn  hue,  the 
cap<;u1c  is  wrinkled  and  the  vessels  contain  a  little  thin  fluid  j 
blood.     When  bile  is  present  in  the  gah-bladder  it  also  is  very  j 
thin    and    pale.     To    this    combination    of   pernicious    clinical   I 
character  and  hepatic  changes  the  name  acute  yellow  atrophy  j 
15  given,  and  its  septic  nature  is  evident  from  the  3 
of  the  disease  with  puerperal  and  other  severe 
vasioiis.    In  other  cases  it  is  part  of  a  rapidly  fatal  syphilis  or  | 
follows  extreme  icterus,  and  it  occurs  also  by  itself  without  j 
apparent  cause.     Many  varieties  of  microorganisms  have  been   ' 
found  in  the  bile  passage,  and  the   liver  substances  but  1 
has  l>cen  proved  to  he  the  cause.    The  above  is  the  usual  ap- 
pearance in  rapidly  fatal  cases,  but  at  times  the  liver  exhibits 
■as  of  red  or  hemorrhagic  appearance,  where  vessels  alone 
■  left,  allcmating  wilh  yellow  portions,  or  the  bulk  of  the 
I  organ  may  be  of  the  former  color  with  but  small  foci  of  yellow. 
Microscopically  the  yellow  parts  contain  swollen  bile-stained 
L  cells  fdled  with  granules  or  fat  drops,  or  they  are  coTiverted  into 
I  detritus  and  bile  crystals.    If  this  material  is  absorlied  the  part 
I  decreases  in  size  and  all   that   remains  are  the  blood-vessels, 
I  often  impervious,  mingled  with  grains  of  pig'ment ;  these  are 
I  the  older  and  redder  portions,  in  which  also  there  may  be  re- 
I  mains  of  hemorrhages. 

Fatty  liver  occurs  in  two  forms,  which  in  their  most  market! 
levelopment  may  not  lie  distinguished  by  the  naked  eye  and'fl 
I  yet  are  radically  different  in  origin  and  importance. 

Fatty   InHltration, —  The  fat   normally  present  in   the   liver  \ 

I  after  a  meal  is  a  physiological  fatty  infiltration  and  appears 

most  clearly  in  the  peripheries  of  the  acini;  if  the  supply  of 

oxygen  is  good  and  the  function  of  the   organ    normal   it  ia    ' 

transformed  and  removed.    When  the  supply  of  fat  is  relatively 

k  Urge  or  its  combustion  imperfect  this  fatly  infiltration  of  the    | 

I  peripherics  of  the  acini  reaches  a  higher  degree.     Such  a  eon- 

I  dition  may  coexist  with  general  emaciation,  as  in  the  tulwr* 

I  culous  who  live  on  milk,  cream,  eggs,  cod-liver  oil.  etc.,  but 
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attains  its  most  tnarketl  development  in  the  rzse  of  the  chronic 
becr-drinkcr.  whcri-  the  weight  of  the  liver  may  reach  t»-ice  its 
normal  (3-3.5  kilos). 

The  organ  is  large,  ils  edges  are  rounded,  it  is  of  a  uniform 
yellow  color,  slight  pressure  leaves  a  dent  in  it,  the  knife 
becomes  smeared  with  fat  on  cutting  into  it.  and  il  may  even 
float  in  wnter  and  bum  freely  when  held  in  a  flame.  If  not 
excessive  the  fat  will  be  found  in  the  outer  zone  of  each  acinus 
and  on  disiiolving  it  out  with  elher  the  cell  with  its  nucleus 
will  be  fonnil:  with  dilated  central  veins  the  nutmeg  liver  is 
formed.  In  later  stages  all  gross  distinctions  are  lost  in  the 
uniform  bnitcry  mass  and  the  cells  have  many  of  Ihem  suffered 
in  nutrition,  parllv  liecau,=e  the  organ  is  anemic  from  the  pres- 
sure exerted  on  the  blood-vessels. 

In  fatly  degeneration  the  liver  is  usually  smaller  than  normal 
yellowish,  friable,  and  on  microscopic  examination  the  fat  oc- 
curs in  smaller  iiroplets  iu  the  cells,  which  are  also  the  seal 
of  albuminous  degeneration.  The  fat  is  found  disseminated 
through  the  organ,  not  confined  to  the  peripheries  of  acini,  and 
other  organs  show  similar  degenerations,  the  whole  being  part 
of  general  diseases  like  pernicious  anemia,  variola,  pyemia, 
yellow  fever,  etc.  The  distinction  is  easily  made  with  teased 
preparations  even  without  reference  to  other  organs.  Severe 
fatly  degeneration  occurs  with  phosphorus- poisoning. 

eralion. —  As  elsewhere  this  change  follows 
hcxia,  suppuration,  tuberculosis,  and  is  asso- 
ir  degeneration  of  other  organs.  It  has  ils 
of  the  vessels,  the  hepatic  artery,  ils  capil- 
■rlal  branches,  but  in  the  case  of  man  does 
not  attack  ihc  he|ialic  cell.  Whi-n  pronounced  the  liver  is  large, 
its  borders  are  rounded,  it  is  firm,  inelastic,  and  on  section  of 
a  ])ale  and  dull  yellow  or  a  brownish  or  grayish-red.  The 
middle  zones  of  Ibc  acini  nre  the  first  affected,  and  the  hepatic 
cells  undergi)  alro|diic  :ind  ilc generative  changes  from  pressure 
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combined  with  lessened  nutrition.  The  walls  of  the  vessels 
involved  are  converted  into  dull  and  swollen  strands  in  which 
no  lumen  may  be  found. 


Infectious  Granulomata- — Tuberculosis  of  the  liver  is  sec- 
ondary to  infection  of  other  organs  or  part  of  a  general  miliary 
disease,    and    appears   either    as    miliary   tubercles,    sometimes 


-    I 
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ittnosl  invisi  Ic  to  the  naketl  eye,  or  larger  forms  with  a  tooe 
of  itil^.iniinntnry  reaction,  or  old  caseous  foci.  In  tbe  chmoc 
forms,    which    often    follow    tubercular    peritonitis,    drrfaotk 


Leprosy  produces  nodules  in  the  liver,  as  in  Ihe  spWra, 
which  stnri  In  the  connective  tissue  of  the  organ  and  contain 
the  hacilli.  as  do  ttic  ie  part 

Syphilis  i*  the  mo^.  the  granulomata  found  in 

the    liver  anil   occurs   .  ed    cirrhotic  inflammatMn 

or   ns  localised  Kumn  il<r    :irrhotic  form    (hepar  la- 

batimi]   the  liver  is  Va  \y  ■•  cd  and  divided  into  lobes 

by  ncar-lilce  bands.     Thcsr  ly  divide  a  portion  of  the 

org.in  from  the  rest,  and  .j.  ar  disposition  of  ihc  new 
tissue  disliiiKnislifs  it  frniii  ntrnpliic  cirrhosis,  of  llie  alcoholic 
ty|K'.  l'';irly  stancs  of  the  lesion  are  seldom  encountered,  hut 
|irc)li;dily  the  process  liogins  as  a  gummous  inflammation  about 
the  hrniichcs  of  the  portal  vein  and  the  main  gall-duets,  with 
incrcii-icil  si:rc  cif  the  organ  and  thickening  of  the  capsule. 

(luinnia  occurs  as  localized  lesions,  from  a  few  millimeters  to 
several  centimeters  in  diameter,  and  also  in  combinations  with 
llic  tiirmcr  lesion.  The  centers  of  the  larger  nodes  may  be 
caseous  ;inil  almut  Iheni,  especially  when  recent,  there  is  a 
zone  iif  liy|>crcmia.  Microscopically  giant  cells  occur,  less 
freely  than  in  tubercles,  many  eosinophile  cells,  necrotic  liver 
cells,  and  spindle  cells  peripherally.  In  the  older  foci  the 
necrotic  process  leaves  nothing  distinguishable  but  a  fibrillary 
stroma  filled  with  cell  detritus. 

Cnngcnilnl  .syphilis  affects  the  liver  in  diffuse  forms  and  as 
gumma,  and  also  as  miliary  points  throughout  the  liver  or 
gathered  in  groups  resembling  tubercles,  and  in  the  majority 
of  cases  seems  to  begin  in  the  portal  capillaries  and  is  associ- 
ated with  |Hilmonary  syphiliii.  In  an  acute  form,  with  severe 
fatly  degeneration,  the  so-called  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the 
liver  in  tbe  new-born  has  Iwen  described  though  it  is  really 
congenital  syphilis  of  the  organ. 


regularly   found   i 


Lymphoma  of  the  livi 
such  as  typhoid  and  varinia,  and  i 
kemias. 

Tumors. — True  hypertrophy  of  the  liver  is  most  unusual 
'  except  as  partial  compensatian  of  one  part  when  another  has 
I' been  destroyed. 

Primary  tumors  of  all  kinds  arc  not  common.  The  benign 
■  include  tiliroma  and  lipoma,  and,  more  often,  angioma  of  the 
jKavcrnous  form,  which  may  reach  a  large  siic. 

Sarcoma  is  at  times  primary  in  young  children  and  several 
I  varieties  hnve  been  described.     Secondary  tumors  of  this  kind 
with  sarcoma  of  the  kidney,  testicle,  Iwues  and  eye  {ofien 
^melanotic),  and,  as  in  the  case  of  secondary  carcinoma,  are  at 


r  grayish  color  or 
When  a  cirrbosii 


■  times  due  to  transfer  of  microscopic  masse; 
|<  em  bo  I  ism  of  portal  capillaries. 

Adenoma  occurs  in  nodules  of  a  reddish  ( 
tdifFusety,  or  in  combination  of  these  two. 
>ts  the  gross  appearance  resembles  ' 

microscopically  there  is  difficulty  in  distinguishing  them 
les.     A  form  still  more  uncommon  is  the  kyperncphroma't 
I  which  develops  from  portions  of  adrenal  tissue  included  in  the 
"  liver  during  fetal  life.     In  site  they  usually  correspond  lo  the 
right  adrenal  and  arc  apt  to  be  cncapsuled ;  they  may  be  pure  I 
or  enclose  also  hepatic  cells  and  gall-ducts. 
Primary  carcinoma  of  the  liver  is  rare.    It 
Ltnore  large  tumors,  or  diffusely  with  increase  in  the  size  of    ' 

■  tile  organ  and  fibrosis,  and  in  an  interlobular  form  which  prob- 
/  arises  in  the  bile-ducts.     Perhaps  development  on  a  cir- 

^rhottc  basis  is  the  most  common,  the  gall-duct  epithelium  being 
(.stimulated  to  hyperplasia  instead  of  degenerating,  and  leading  to 

Iftdcnoma  or  carcinoma  or  combinations  of  these.     The  charae- 

j  teristtc  of  carcinoma  starting  in  this  way  is  the  irregular  ar- 
rangement of  its  elements  whereas  in  adenoma  a  stroma  with 

I  glandular  alveoli,  clothed  with  atypical  epithelia  but  still  fairly 
regular  in  arrangement,  is  more  common.    Other  forms  appear  I 
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LESIONS  OF  GALL  DL'CTS.  ^Of  A 

lo  rupture,  into  tlie  peritoneum,  the  vena  cava   with  general  * 

ilissciiiinalion,  and  elsewhere.     If  pyogenic  bacteria  are  present, 

abscess  formation  complicates  ihc  disease:  in  other  cases  the 

fluid  may  be  absorbed  and  the  site  remain  as  an  irregular  scar. 


Gall-bladder  and  Ducts- 


Changes  in  Caliber. — Stenosis  of  the  main  gall-ducts  o 
usually  from  outside  pressure,  as  by  the  contractions  of  infl^niT 
maiory  adhesions,  enlarged  lymph  nodes,  various  tumors  of  the  1 
liver  and  adjacent  organs.  If  the  cystic  duct  is  closed  the.] 
other  ducts  are  but  little  dilated,  but  the  gall-bladder  may  be- 
come much  distended  by  mucous  and  serous  fluid,  either  bils-  J 
tained  or  clear;  this  is  called  dropsy  of  ihc  gall-bladder.  Wheu.l 
the  hepatic  duct  is  compressed  the  entire  system  above  the  f 
obstacle  dilates,  even  to  the  fine  capillaries,  and  to  this  pyw  I 
genie  infection  may  be  added  (suppurative  cholangitis).  Steni>^  1 
s  of  the  common  duct,  usually  at  its  lower  end.  results  in  dila-l 
tation  of  all  the  bile  passages  and  also  the  gall-bladder,  the  ' 

rous  folds  in  ihe  common  duel  are  obliterated  {valves  of 
Heistcr).  the  wall  of  the  duct  is  thickened  and  parts  of  the 
dilated  system  may  rupture,  oftenest  the  gall-blader.    The  liver 

essarily  suffers,  if  the  condition  persists,  its  cells  becoming 
bilc-siained,  especially  in  the  outer  zones  of  the  acini,  followed.1 
by  marked  fibrous  proliferation  along  the  ducts  and  cirrhotic! 
contraction  of  the  organ,  and  at  times  inflammation  of  the  I 
ducts  or  areas  of  necrosis.  Of  all  causes  for  dilatation  of  the  | 
ducts  Ihe  commonest  is  lodgment  of  gall-stones  and  this  is  most.  \ 
frequent  in  the  larger  ducts;  if  they  lodge  in  the  ampulla  at\ 
the  common  duct  they  may  produce  stasis  of  both  the  hepatic  I 
md  the  pancreatic  excretion. 

Inflammation. — Cholangitis  is  most  evident   in    the    large! 
duets,  corresponding  to  its  usual  origin  by  extension  from  ih^f 

nach  and  duodenum.     It  may  be  simple  catarrhal  swelling^ 
and  hy|icremia  of  the  lining  mucous  membrane,  and  t 


grades  of  this  disease  the  ducts  may  become  partially  closed 
by  the  edeina  of  theit  walls,  resulting  in  stasis  of  the  bile- 
current  above,  dilatation  of  the  bile-ducts  and  obstructive  jaun- 
dice. When  the  edema  subsides  the  gall  flows  again  into  the 
gut,  and  the  condition  is  relieved.  If  dhronic,  the  inflamma- 
tion may  produce  dilatation  of  the  main   ducts  and  polypoid 


se  are  irritation  by  gall- 
the  intestine,  as  round 
structures. 
s  follows  injury  by  gall- 
;pccially  if  breaking  into 
lization  of  the  bile  with 
omplicates  certain  general 


growths.  Other  causes  of  the 
Stones,  entrance  of  parasites 
worms,  and  extension  from 

Purulent  inflammation  of 
stones,  abscess  formation  near 
the  bite-passages,  stasis  and  c 
pyc^nic  infection  from  the  gut. 
diseases,  as  typhoid,  dysentery  and  pyemia. 
of  the  part  is  then  swollen,  discolored,  ani 
the  ducts  contain  yellow  or  bile-stained  muco-pus.  The  in- 
flammation may  pass  to  other  structures,  favored  by  anatom- 
ical relations,  as  to  the  portal  vein,  causing  pylephlebitis,  or 
to  the  liver  tissue,  with  abscess  formation. 

The  gall-bladder  itself  may  lake  pari  in  such  a  suppurative 
inflammation  or  remain  for  a  time  uninvolved;  it  may  also  be 
the  only  part  inflamed.  The  cause  of  such  a  local  inflamma- 
tion is  most  often  irritation  by  gall-stones ;  dilatation  of  the 
part  is  common,  by  mucous  or  muco-purulent  fluid:  ulcers  may 
form  in  the  wall  and  open  into  the  peritoneum,  the  stomach 
or  intestine,  or  through  the  abdominal  wall.  The  course  of 
the  disease  is  often  chronic  and  interrupted  by  periods  of  ap- 
parent recovery.  When  the  gall-bladder  is  distended  with  pus 
it  is  termed  empyema  of  the  part. 

Cholelithiasis.— Gall-stones  are  found  in  about  7  per  cent, 
of  all  autop.sies,  but  are  far  commoner  in  females  than  in  males. 
It  is  probable  that  they  form,  like  vesical  calculi,  about  a 
nucleus,  which  may  be  bacteria  or  thickened  mucus,  less  often 
a  foreign  body  from  outside.  On  this  a  layer  of  biliary  salts 
and  albumin  is  deposited,  a  process  favored  by  stasis  of  the 
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bile  and  partial  decomposition  of  its  elements,  and  succes- 
sive layers  are  added  till  a  relatively  large  size  may  be 
reached;  or  many  small  stones  may  form.  Mutual  attrition 
usually  wears  facets  on  the  calculi  when  few  and  packed 
together,  giving  roughly  pyramidal  and  crystalline  shapes  to 
them.  In  size  they  vary  from  grains  of  sand  by  the  hundred 
to  a  single  stone  as  large  as  the  gall-bladder  will  contain. 
While  usually  formed  in  the  gall-bladder  they  may  form  else- 
where, as  in  the  larger  ducts.  The  color  varies  from  light 
yellow  through  different  browns  to  black,  and  their  chemical 
composition  may  be  pure  cholesterin,  or  bile  pigment,  or  the 
two  combined,  or  calcium  salts,  but  most  commonly  they  contain 
all  these  elements,  and  the  larger  forms  arc  usually  in  con- 
centric layers. 

The  results  of  such  formation  of  biliary  calculi  may  be  post- 
l)oncd  for  years  if  they  lie  quietly  in  the  gall-bladder,  though 
there  is  always  a  possibility  of  their  causing  suppuration,  but 
when  they  pass  into  the  cystic  and  common  bile-ducts  they 
cause  biliary  colic,  probably  the  severest  pain  known,  in  which 
death  with  symptoms  of  collapse  may  occur.  If  not  too  large 
to  pass  into  the  gut,  aided  by  pressure  of  accumulated  bile  above 
them  and  gradual  slight  dilatation  of  the  canal,  the  escape  is 
proclaimed  by  sudden  cessation  of  the  pain.  Such  attacks 
may  recur  at  various  periods  in  the  same  patient.  If  they  lodge 
in  the  course  of  the  outward  journey  they  may  cause  suppura- 
tive inflammation,  adhesions,  and  perforation  into  the  peri- 
toneum or  some  part  of  the  alimentary  canal. 

Tumors. — As  a  general  statement  all  benign  and  sarcoma- 
tous tumors  are  uncommon  in  the  gall-bladder  and  ducts.  Pri- 
mary carcinoma  seems  at  times  to  be  associated  with  calculi  of 
the  part,  though  these  would  probably  form  in  any  case  from 
the  stagnant  bile.  In  the  biliary  passages  in  the  liver  primary 
carcinoma  may  start  in  the  mucous  glands  of  the  wall  or,  after 
prolonged  misdirected  hyperplasia,  in  the  epithelia  lining  the 
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ducts.  A  frequent  site  of  ihe  neoplasm  is  about  the  lowt-r  cud 
of  tbe  common  duct. 

Icterus. — A.  symptom  common  to  many  diseases  of  the  liver 

and  its  ducts  is  staining  of  ihe  organ  and  of  various  tissues  of 
the  body  witli  biliary  pigments.  This  is  known  as  jaundice  or 
icterus  and  is  usually  described  as  ''i  two  varieties,  hematoge- 
nous and  hepatogenous,  as  if  bile  ^ent  were  formed  in  the 
circulating  blood  as  well  as  in  tri.  liver.  The  opinion  now 
is  that  the  only  source  of  h  nt  is  the  hepatic  celb  and 

hence  strictly  there  can         nr  atogenous  jaundice.     And 

yet  there  are  cases  whe  geni  i  yellowness  of  the  tissues 
occurs  with  no  trace  of  mechanical  obstacle  to  the  flow  of  bile, 
as  is  proved  hy  the  presence  of  bile  in  the  feces  during  lilt 
and  no  apparent  hepatic  lesion  after  death.  Such  icterus  is 
common  in  certain  infectious  diseases,  certain  intoxications, 
and  occurs  in  the  new-born  as  icterus  neonatorum.  It  may 
be  produced  experimentally  by  injection  of  various  substances 
into  Ihe  hlood-vcsseis  of  animals,  as  frozen  blood,  toluylendi- 
amin.  etc. 

These  cases  of  icterus  may  be  explained  as  the  result  of  disor- 
dered innervation,  for  there  are  dilator  fibers  from  the  sympa- 
thetic which  open  the  duct,  and  constrictor  fibers  from  the  va- 
gus which  close  it.  and  the  pressure  in  the  bile  ducts  is  so  nearly 
negative  that  a  very  stighi  loss  of  balance  will  prevent  the  flow, 
quite  apart  from  inflammatory  swelling  of  the  common  duct.  .\c- 
cess  of  toxic  substances  to  the  liver,  and  disordered  flow  of  biie 
formed  in  the  hepatic  cell,  whereby  it  reaches  the  capillaries 
of  the  lymph  system  instead  of  the  biliary,  will  explain  other 
cases.  The  name  paracholia  has  been  given  to  some  cases  of 
icterus,  and  among  them  may  be  grouped  those  which  follow 
chloroform,  phosphorus  and  serpent  poison,  pyemia  and  othei' 
infectious  di.^icascs,  and  some  cases  of  icterus  neonatonrm: 
though  in  the  latter  case  mechanical  aherations  of  the  circula- 
tion in  the  ncw-liorn  and  edema  of  the  periportal  tissues  have 
been  supposed  to  be  causal. 
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L  Hcpatfj|;ei]ous  jaundice  in  the  old  sense,  also  called  obstruc- 
j  tivc  and  rcsorptive.  occurs   when  there  is  an  chstaele  lo  the   I 
I  flow  of  bile  into  the  inlestine,  and  the  obstacle  may  be  li 
I  {Kipilta,   the   main  dticts.   as    in  catarrhal   jaundice,   associated 
I  witli  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  duodenum  and  main  ducts,   1 
I  or  it  may  be  within  the  liver  from  stenosis  of  the  capillaries,  1 
I  Inflainmalion   of  their  walls,  and  various  compressions.     Ob-  1 
I  rtntciion  of  the  large  ducts  by  inspissated  mucus,  galt-stones, 
round  worms,  cchinococcus  cysts  and  pressure  from  neighbor- 
l  big  organs  will  explain  other  cases.     In  some  instances  throni- 
[■basis  of  the  portal  vein,  loss  of  motion  in  the  diaphragm  and 
I  severe  emotional  crises  may  cause  it. 

,  Since  experiments  indicate  that  icterus  occurs  only  so  long 

tlie    lymphatics   of   the    liver   remain   patent,    all    varieties 

Ippear   to  result   from   a  diverted   bile  circulation;   to   which 

dilatation  of  llie  tiilc  capillaries  directly  tends  since  It  lousens 

P»be  hepatic  cells  and  facilitates  entrance  of  the  bile  into  the 

iscular  lymph  spaces,    The  liver  normally  has  an  internal 

Ucrction,  by   which  urea  and  other  matters  arc  passed  into 

'   blood,  and  bile  also  may   enter  the  circulation   when   its 

txerclion  is  impeded. 

The  skin,  the  sclcrotics.  the  lining  of  the  arterial  system,  the 
femueous  membranes  generally,  uU  normal  secretions  and  palho- 
,  fogical  exudates,  and  all  parts  of  the  body  except  the  teeth, 
the  hair  and  the  glans  penis  may  tw  tinged  with  the  ictcroid 
hue.  varying  from  light  yellow  to  darker  shades  with  gt^cnish 
admixture.     In  certain  eases  the   feces  are  nearly  colorless, 

tor  putly  colored,  but  as  their  color  is  due  to  the  presence 
)lh  the  biliary  and  the  pancreatic  secretions  bile  may  nol 
lisent  even  from  light-colored  feces  if  the  pancreatic  juice 
ficienl.  An  important  irain  of  nervous  symptoms  results 
jaundice,  probably  due  to  the  presence  of  biliary  adds 
sails  in  Che  circulation  rather  than  to  the  pigments. 
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Disonkn  of  Ql  r  hyf^mmia  b  obeenvd  in 

tli«  first  st^c  of  pcii—  or  m  scattcml  arras,  and 

aV^l  ^utTTclr*  and  tirmw;  r  bt  a  zfrae  of  congestion 

P^!<".  .-  '-.■.  -.■',  "..J  icllpwi  from  obstacles  to  the  portal  circula- 
;:■'■■  :i". ;  ::-.  ■■"•-^--tanu  ng  case?  the  vessels  may  become  much 
•Mitf!.  t--;i.:i&;'y  ilic  veins  along  the  line  of  reflection  from 
i'-:  .niir.a!  ■■Tgnr-.f  lo  walls,  as  in  cirrhosis  and  tumors  of  the 

Slight  l:,-m:rrhjgi-  into  the  peritoneum  or  beneath  it  may 
occur  in  ;H.'naI  ol>siruction.  phosphorus-poisoning,  death  by 
a>|>hyxia  ami  some  other  conditions.  Large  collections  of  blood 
in  iht-  cavity  result  from  rupture  of  organs  (spleen  and  liver), 
of  an(.'urysii)>.  injuries  and  operations  on  various  organs,  tubal 
pregnancy,  lyphuid  and  other  intestinal  perforations.  The 
hliKxl  colk'cls  in  dependent  parts  of  the  cavity  and  may  be 
flui<I  or  coagulated :  even  large  quantities  may  be  absorbed 
and  the  cnrrcsponding  lymph  nodes  are  deeply  colored  with  it 

Serous  accumulations  in  the  abdominal  cavity  (ascites, 
drojtsy)  occur  wilhont  local  inflammation  in  general  hydremias, 
;is  in  chronic  nephritis,  valvular  heart  disease  and  cachexia. 
Ill  oilier  cases  the  peritoneum  alone  contains  fluid,  as  when 
there  is  m:irked  ami  prolonged  portal  stasis,  commonly  observed 
in  ;iiroi)liic  cirrhosis.  With  inflammation  and  local  diseases 
bticli  collections  arc  found  in  tuberculosis  Qf  \\\^  peritoneum  and 
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tumors,  Willi  diseases  of  the  thoracic  duct  the  fluid  is  chylous. 
The  ascitic  fluid  is  usually  clear,  bik-stained  in  some  cases, 
mixed  with  floceuli  of  Rbnn.  varying  in  amount  from  a  few  cc. 
to  many  liters,  (listencling  the  cavity,  pushing  the  diaphragm 
and  organs  upward  and  causing  dyspnea,  producing  while  scars 
ill  ihe  coriiim  from  rupture  of  its  fibers.  When  removed  by 
tapping  the  ascitic  fluid  may  renew  itself  many  times.  Ad- 
hesions may  locahze  it  and  cause  sacculated  dropsy,  and  if 
between  the  layers  of  the  omentum  it  is  called  omental  dropsy. 

Injuries  of  ihc  peritoneum  arc  dangerous  from  exposure  of 
ilie  memhriine  to  the  air,  contact  with  rough  foreign  substances, 
-itid  access  of  bacteria;  under  aseptic  conditions  and  supphcd 
wiirmth  and  moisture  surgical  wounds  are  almost  without 
danger  to  the  healthy  peritoneum.  Injuries  which  involve  the 
nlimcnlary  canal  also,  with  exit  of  ils  contents,  are  especially 
liable  to  end  in  severe  inflammation. 

Inflammation. — The  peritoneum  has  a  superficial  extent 
a1>out  cijual  to  that  of  the  entire  surface  of  the  body,  it  is  in 
t  movement,  both  in  the  layer  lining  the  anterior  wall 
1  the  visceral  layer,  its  power  to  absorb  various  fluids  is 
i  vascular  and  nerve  supplies  are  abundant  and  it 
I  close  relation  to  important  organs,  vessels  and  nerve 
;  hence  a  general  inflammation  of  the  membrane  is 
necessarily  nf  great  clinical  importance. 

While  primary  idiopathic  peritonitis  may  occur,  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases  the  inflammation  follows  access  of  pyogenic 
bacteria,  cither  through  the  blood-vessels,  which  is  infrci]ucnl, 
or  by  extension  from  organs  already  inflamed,  or  by  perforation 
of  certain  parts,  especially  of  the  intestine.  The  first  may  occur 
in  pyemia.  The  second  arises  in  many  ways  but  the  only  nor- 
mal opening  from  the  peritoneum  to  the  outside  world,  the 
Fallo|jian  lobe,  is  worth  specially  mentioning  in  this  relation 
because  of  the  frequency  of  peritonitis  in  the  female,  from 
goiinrrhcal  and  other  salpingitis,  puerperal  infections  and  other 
^^■^''''i'    conditions.      The    third    variety    follows    strangulated 
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hernia,  ulcer  and  perforation  of  the  gut.  abscess  and  tumors 
and  injuries  of  any  of  the  abdominal  organs. 

Peritonitis  is  described  as  localized  when  but  a  small  part  of 
the  membrane  is  affected,  or  general  when  most  of  it  is  at- 
tacked; either  may  precede  ihc  other,  for  a  local  inflammation 
may  become  general  and  the  latter  may  subside  and  leave  a 
chronic  circumscribed  process.  The  area  attacked  becomes 
actively  hyperemic,  loses  its  luster,  and  soon  is  the  seat  of  an 
inflammatory  exudate.  This  may  be  serous  or  purulent  from 
the  first,  but  is  often  fibrinous,  and  the  effect  is  to  bind  together 
adjacent  surfaces  and  so  limit  the  extent  of  the  disease.  Later 
the  fibrin  is  liable  to  become  purulent  and  if  capsulatcd  an 
abscess  is  thus  former!  in  a  pocket  between  certain  coils  of 
intestines.  When  this  remains,  the  pus  may  thicken  and  become 
absorbed,  fibrous  tissue  and  lime  salts  completing  the  healing 
process.  At  times  the  pus  burrows  for  long  distances,  and  is 
voided  through  some  hollow  organ  or  externally.  If  the  abscess 
rupture  into  the  rest  of  the  cavity  a  general  and  rapidly  fat;d 
peritonitis  may  result.  This  is  also  the  usual  case  when  ihe 
amount  of  irritating  material  is  large  or  very  septic,  as  with 
strangulated  hernia,  multiple  bullet  wounds  of  the  gut,  or 
rupture  of  the  gall-bladder.  In  such  cases  the  lesion  may 
deserve  the  name  of  gangrenous  peritonitis.  A  hemorrhagic 
variety  is  also  described,  which  is  merely  an  expression  of 
such  local  or  general  conditions  that  extravasation  and  hem- 
orrhage easily  occur,  as  in  scorbutus. 

Chronic  peritonitis  may  follow  the  acute  form,  especially 
when  cncapsuled.  or  it  may  he  limited  in  extent  and  of  slow 
type  from  the  first.  .\  form  of  this  variety  is  at  times  seen  in 
the  upper  zone  of  the  abdomen,  resulting  in  thickening  of  the 
capsule  of  liver  and  spleen.  The  thickened  membrane  has  been 
thought  to  resenilile  sugar  after  melting  and  hardening,  and  lias 
received  the  German  name,  suggesting  this,  of  "  Ziickerguss- 
Icher."  another  instance  of  the  unfortunate  choice  of  patho- 
logical terms  from  the  diet  list.    Chronic  peritonitis  is  common 
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in  the  pelvis,  especially  of  women,  and  results  in  organized 
bands  of  adhesions  between  the  contents  of  the  cavity  and  of 
the  abdomen  proper. 

Infectious  Granulomata. — The  only  important  disease  of 
this  kind  affecting  the  peritoneum  is  tuherculosiSy  which  is  very 
rare  as  a  primary  infection  but  common  as  a  sequel  of  similar 
disease  in  the  alimentary  tract,  its  lymph  nodes  and  other 
organs.  It  may  occur  as  a  general  miliary  tuberculosis  of  the 
entire  membrane;  it  may  be  limited  to  small  miliary  masses  on 
the  serous  coat  corresponding  to  ulcers  on  the  mucous  coat  of 
the  intestine.  Various  groups  may  coalesce  and  form  large 
masses  of  thickened  tuberculous  tissue,  or  it  may  produce  in- 
creased thickness  of  the  omentum  and  various  adhesions  be- 
tween intestinal  coils  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  unravel  the 
abdominal  contents.  Copious  transudate  of  serous  fluid  ac- 
companies some  forms  of  peritoneal  tuberculosis,  which  is 
always  a  chronic  process,  and  the  fluid,  either  sacculated  or 
free,  in  some  cases  may  be  reabsorbed  and  the  process  ends 
in  apparent  recovery. 

Tumors. — Chronic  peritonitis  is  at  times  accompanied  by 
the  formation  of  many  small  fibromata  (or  endotheliomata)  over 
the  serous  surface,  giving  the  effect  on  first  sight  of  tubercu- 
losis. Lipomata  develop  in  the  omentum  quite  frequently, 
fibroma  and  fibrosarcoma  of  the  broad  ligaments  are  also  found 
at  times. 

Primary  carcinoma  is  rare,  though  it  may  take  origin  in  fetal 
remnants,  as  of  jwrtions  of  the  alimentary  tissues  constricted 
off  during  development.  Colloid  or  gelatinous  carcinoma  occurs 
with  similar  disease  of  the  caput  coli,  rectum,  etc.,  «ind  at  times 
is  diffusely  spread  over  large  areas  in  miliary  or  larger  nodules. 
Similar  conditions  occur  in  general  carcinomatosis.  Other 
organs  from  which  carcinoma  may  invade  the  peritoneum  are 
the  uterus  and  ovaries,  stomach  and  liver,  and  even  the  pleural 
contents  by  extension  through  the  diaphragm.     In  all  forms 
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a  certain  aniouni  of  serous  exudate  may  be  found,  at  times 
hemorrhagic,  and  various  adhesions  between  the  viscera  arc 
comnion. 

Parasites. — There  seem  to  be  no  strictly  peritoneal  para- 
sites, but  distomum  hepaticum  and  echinococcus  froin  the  liver, 
lilaria  from  Ihc  blood  and  lymph  channels,  actinomyces  from 
the  cecum  and  the  kidney,  and  a  few  others  have  been  found. 
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CHAPTER     XVIII. 
THE    URINARY    SYSTEM. 


Kidney. 

Malformation. —  In  viable  infants  one  kidney  may  be  lack- 
ing, usually  the  left,  and  the  right,  often  provided  with  two 
ureters,  is  then  large  enough  to  perform  the  entire  renal  func- 
tion. The  division  into  lobes,  normal  in  the  fetus,  is  usually 
lost  about  the  tenth  year,  but  may  persist  to  adult  life.  Extra 
kidneys  are  uncommon.  The  two  organs  may  be  united  at  the 
lower  ends  by  fibrous  or  renal  tissue,  forming  a  horseshoe  kid- 
ney, the  pelvis  usually  lying  on  the  anterior  aspect  of  the 
double  organ,  with  anomalies  in  ureters  and  vessels.  United 
kidneys,  and  either  one  singly,  may  lie  below  the  normal  level, 
at  the  pelvic  brim,  or  even  within  the  cavity. 

As  an  acquired  dislocation  the  right  kidney  falls  forward 
and  downward  from  looseness  of  its  ligaments,  less  often  the 
left,  which  is  more  liable  to  congenital  displacement.  The  cause 
of  such  a  floating  kidney  may  be  pressure  of  the  mass  of  the 
liver,  owing  to  right-sided  pleural  distention,  or  pressure  from 
without,  and  at  times  traction  from  the  stomach  and  transverse 
colon  appears  to  have  the  same  effect.  The  motion  takes  place 
along  an  arc  of  which  the  renal  vessels  form  the  radius,  and 
is  of  considerable  extent  when  the  perirenal  fat  is  deficient. 
As  the  condition  tends  to  become  more  marked  the  radius 
lengthens,  the  range  of  motion  increases,  the  nerves  and  vessels, 
the  ureters  and  other  structures,  are  dragged  upon  and  severe 
symptoms  develop.  Among  these  are  pyelitis  and  hydronephro- 
sis, intense  pain,  and  pressure  effects. 
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Disorders  of  Circulation. — Anemia  of  the  kidneys  occurs 
with  general  antmia  from  any  cause,  and  at  times,  even  when 
th«  organ  was  probably  liyperemic  during  life,  it  appi-itrs 
bloodless  on  autopsy.  This  may  be  due  to  the  swelling-  of 
the  epithelium  in  the  edematous  cortex,  or  from  post-mortem 
coagulation,  which  mechanically  '  ves  the  blood  out.  The 
glomeruli  may  appear  as  dark-red  >ts  on  a  pale  background, 
for  iheir  arterial  tufts  remain  full.  With  true  aneniJa  the 
wliole  organ  is  pale  and  small. 

Hyperemia. — The  kidney  is  the  one  organ  in  which  the  dif- 
ference between  active  and  passive  ^peremia  is  apparent  after 
death,  owing  to  the  peculiarity  oi  its  circulation.  Arterial 
hyperemia  seldom  occurs  without  added  signs  of  degeneration 
or  inflantnialion.  It  may  be  found  as  the  result  of  irritating 
substances  excreted  through  the  kidney,  as  cantharides,  car- 
bolic and  oxalic  acids,  and  in  scarlet  fever  and  extensive  super- 
ficial burns,  when  death  occurs  before  inflammation  develops. 
The  kidneys  are  then  equally  affected,  large,  succulent,  the 
capsule  .strips  off  readily  (in  the  absence  of  previous  disease), 
the  cortex  is  swollen  and  edematous,  dark  red,  and  markings 
often  very  distinct,  glomeruli  distinguishable  on  gross  inspec- 
tion, the  pyramids  less  congested. 

Passive  coii^eslion  commonly  results  from  general  circulatory 
disorders,  valvular  heart  disease,  emphysema,  fatty  degenera- 
tion of  the  myocardium  and  similar  conditions,  though  obstruc- 
tion of  one  renal  vein  will  produce  stasis  in  the  corresponding 
kitlncy.  and  of  llie  vena  cava,  in  both.  In  an  acute  form  renal 
stasis  occurs  iviib  death  from  asphyxia.  When  simple,  passive 
congestion  results  in  a  large  kidney,  capsule  not  adherent, 
juicy,  svirface  snioolh,  venous  stelluI.T  prominent,  cortex  swollen 
and  dark  red,  glomeruli  prominent  (a  hand  magnifying  glass 
may  he  needed),  pyramids  also  dark  or  brownish-red.  This 
condition  of  stasis,  like  that  of  active  hyjieremia,  seldom  lasts 
any  time  vvitbcmt  resulting  in  degeneration  of  the  epithelia  or 
■  icreasc  of  fibrous  tissue  or  both. 


ATROPHY   OF   THE    KIDNEY.  S^Vl 

Hemorrhage  in  slight  degree  may  follow  severe  congestion  i 
of  cither  form,  enough  to  appear  in  the  urine  as  individual 
red  cells,  and  may  usually  he  considered  as  simple  diapedcsis. 
Injury  of  the  organ,  purpura  and  hemophilia,  ami  tumors  may 
be  accompanied  by  larger  bleedings  when  affecting  the  kidney. 
With  infarcts  hemorrhage  is  common. 

Thrombosis  of  small  renal  veins  may  occasion  but  little  dis-  j 
turbance:    when  the  larger  branches  are  affected  the  kidney 
becomes  congested  and  edematous,  and   fatty  degeneration  or 
necrosis  occurs  in  the  part  involved. 

Embolism  is  more  common  and  more  important,  for  the  renal 
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e- shaped  form. 


of  the  part  supplied,  in  the  usual  wedge-  > 
with  the  base  superficial.    Red  infarction  i 
kidney  than  the  anemic  form.    The  usual  steps  toward  hcahng, 
death  and  resorption  of  the  cells,  invasion  peripherally  by  new 
vessels  and  connective  tissue,  scar  formation  and  coniraction, 
follow  rapidly  and  the  capsule  may  be  adherent  over  an  area   , 
of  firm,  yellowish,  depressed  fibrous  tissue,  the  site  of  the  in-   , 
farct.    Sm-b  conditions  may  be  multiple  and  not  limited  to  the   | 
jrface  of  the  kidney.     Other  forms,  leading  to  suppuration,  4 
I  will  be  treated  tinder  a  later  heading. 

Alrophy.—hoss    of    function,   diminished   blood    supply    and  | 

I  pressure  uiwn  (he  kidney  lead  to  atrophy  of  its  funclio 

epitbelia;  hence  i(  both  accompanies  old  age  as  a  senile  change,  ! 

ami  is  the  usual  result  of  damming  back  the  flow  of  urine  so 

lltat  the  organ  is  distended  from  within.    In  old  age  the  atrophy  J 

niay  affect  the  cortex  almost  entirely,  especially  the  sulMrapsulaf 

layer.     The  surface  is  then  granular,  or  rather  it  presents  a   ' 

numlier  of  fine  depressions,  and  the  epithelium  corresponding  ii  ] 

[  degenerated,  pigmented  or   Inst,    the  glomeruli  are  small   and  j 

[  iheir  capstiles  thickened.     If  the  whole  organ  is  involved  il 

!  small,  tough  and  pale  or  brownijih,     A  replacement  fibrosis  rnayl 

I  be  added  and  the  organ  is  distorted  hy  ibe  fibrous  ennlractionj 

\  This   form   is  closely    associated   with  arteriosclerosis,   usualljH 


grneral  tfarouglioiit  the  body,  at  times  manifested  chicHy  in  the 
Iddncy.  All  parts  of  the  organ  may  not  be  involved,  )>iit  licre 
and  there  the  thickened  vessels  produce  areas  of  atrophy  and 
shrinking,  often  with  hme  salts  deposited  in  them,  and  the 
urinary  tubules,  being  compressed  while  excretion  goes  on 
above,  dilate  and  form  httle  rpteniion  cysts,  both  on  the  sur- 


face and  througli  the  ti      i 
the  surface  is  always  gram 
sclerotic  atrophy  of  the  !■ 
after    chronic   lead-poise 
effects  follow  endarteri 
often  associated  with  i 
of  kidneys  might  easilj 
conditions   and   combinations 


capsule  may  be  adherent, 
;hesc  areas.  Such  arterio- 
nmmon  in  gouty  patients, 
II  the  syphilitic.  Similar 
of  the  renal  vessels,  as  so 
amation.  Hence  a  series 
J  illustrating  these  various 

of  ihcm  and  transitions  hclwccii 
them,  so  that  for  purposes  of  description  artificial  boundaries 
have  to  be  assumed  which  in  practical  experience  are  seldom 

Hypertrophy  of  one  organ  follows  degeneration  and  disease 
of  the  other  as  a  functional  and  compensatory  change.  It  may 
be  congenital,  when  one  kidney  is  cystic  or  the  seat  of  a  tumor, 
it  may  be  acquired  late  in  life  when  a  kidney  is  diseased,  and 
is  of  great  practical  importance  in  surgical  removal  of  the 
organ.  The  one  hypcrtrophied  presents  both  an  increase  in 
the  size  of  its  elements  and  also  in  their  number  and  hence  is 
a  combined  bypertropjiy  and  hyperplasia.  The  general  condi- 
tion of  tiie  patient  and  the  constitution  of  the  urine  may  be 
perfectly    normal    with    such    compensatory    hypertrophy. 

Degeneration. — .-iculc  renal  dc gene  rat  tort  is  usually  of  the 
alliuminous  variety  and  as  "cloudy  swelling"  accompanies 
many  febrile  diseases  and  the  action  of  certain  poisons  and 
irritants.  Among  the  former,  typhoid  and  scarlet  fevers,  diph- 
theria and  septicemia,  pneumonia  and  others  commonly  result 
in  cloudy  swelling  of  various  organs,  especially  the  kidneys, 
and  the  explanation  is  probably  that  their  toxins  (as  well  as 
*■"■  bacteria)  arc  excreted  through  the  organs,  and  poison  the 


plw«;    b.   hyalmc  mautitl    in 

coarser  granules  in  them:  congestion  anil  slight  cdi-nia  com- I 

Iinonly  accompany  this  condition.  More  [ironoimcetl  action  leads  I 
to  (ally  dfgeiieraltoii  and  coagulation  necrosis  of  the  epithelia. 
Acute  nephritis  may  follow  or  accompany  the  effect  of  such 
toxic  influence,  as  is  well  illustrated  by  the  usual  phenomena 


SfF^  ^,  I  KinnRv;   katty  decesebatios. 

Jn  scarlet  f(  r,  where  with  a  mild  case  and  in  the  be^i 
dtgcner&lion  dccurs,  Inter  acute  exudative  nrpfiHtis,  and  still 
liter,  oflcii  after  the  fever  has  disappeared,  acute  productive 
nephritis.  Apparently  these  three  degrees  corrcsjuwid  ti>  (lie 
{filensrity  of  the  toxii:  action,  the  cells  reacting  hui  noc  dying 
with  Dlig;ht  degrees,  dcecneratine  with  stronger  doses,  and  ihc 
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Pally  Dteentra 
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ith  the  fiighesi  degree  rf 
le  kidnev  in  simple  clondr 
id  succulence,  the  capsule 
id  pale  and  its  cut  surface 
er.     It  may  also  be  mod- 


lion  occurs  only  vhert  (at 

s  tins  IS  noi  (in-  case  in  the  human  kidtiey 
.  the  only  change  of  this  character  which 
can  ho  {Inscribed.  It  follows  the  albuminous  form  both  in 
febrile  c.iM's  anil  in  poisoning,  especially  with  phosphorus,  and 
may  occur  also  with  no  sign  of  inflammation,  either  exudative 
or  |iri>(luctive,  as  in  anemias  of  various  kinds.  It  occurs  in 
cachexia,  as  wilh  chronic  tuberculosis,  and  is  a  regular  at- 
li'ndant  upon  intlannnation  both  acute  and  chronic.  The  ele- 
ment ccinnnon  tn  all  these  is  defective  nutrition  of  the  epithelia 
uiih  or  wiihoul  added  toxic  action. 

The  fat  may  be  limited  chiefly  to  the  region  of  the  convo- 
hiicd  Inlies,  and  if  absorbed  the  result  may  be  minute  riepres- 
,Mons  over  the  cortex.  When  general,  fatty  degeneration  pro- 
ilnci-s  .1  birijc  jiale  kidney  with  a  decided  yellow  look  unle,*s 
tluTc  is  much  congestion  with  it.  The  fat  is  usually  visible  to 
(lie  naked  eye  as  niiiuUe  yellow  points  in  the  course  of  the 
urinary  tubules;  eiihcr  in  the  cor(ex,  where  alternating  blotxl- 
vessels  and  tatty  lubes  give  a  peculiar  distinctness  to  the  mark- 
ings: or  in  the  |iyraiuiils.  where  the  long  collecting  tubes  radi- 
ate like  fine  yellow  lines  on  a  darker  background;  or  in  l>oth 
places.  Such  general  fatty  degeneration  is  not  uncommon  in 
the  later  months  of  pregnancy.     When  nephritis  coexists  the 
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ind  microscopic  appearances  correspond,  as  will  be  u 
tioiied  in  discussing  nephritis. 

/imyloiJ  Dfgencraliiin. — The  causes  of  (his  variety  arc  ihosei 

of  all  amyloid  change,  suppuration  in  hones  and  in  the  lui 

as  common  in  tuherculosis  of  these  organs,  syphilis,  and  otherl 

cachectic   conditions,   but    the   kidney    seems   especially  liable,  T 

being  affected  when  other  organs  escape.     The  organ  may  befl 

I  large  and  yellowish,  firm  to  the  touch,  friable,  pale  or  mottled,  I 

pand  usually  the  gross  appearance  is  a  combination  of  fatty  and  | 

amyloid  degeneration.     The  capsule  may  bo  adherent,  the  si 

e  usually  is  smooth,  the  cortex  increased  in  size  and  marked  | 

y  grayish  lines,  corresponding  to  the  altered  vessels,  with  yel-  : 

spots  of  fat.    The  application  of  iodine  makes  the  amyloid  J 

lortions  prominent. 

tn  other  cases  the  change  is  limited  to  the  smaller  vessels  orf 

c  glomeruli  and  can  be  detected  only  on  microscopic  e 

The  slighter  degrees  are  not  accompanied  by  widespread  1 

change  because  the  vessels  may  slill  be  open  enough  for  I 

lutrition  of  the  epithelia  ;  these  cells  are  not  directly  i 

Folved  in  the  amyloid  change  hut  the  membrana  propria  may  J 

low  evidences  of  it.     Clinically  the  results  of  amyloid  dcgen-  f 

I  are  oliguria,  albuminuria,  general  edema,  and  nervous  I 

lymptoms   with  coma   or  convulsions. 

I   Glycogen  and  fat  together  occur  in  the  kidneys  of  diabetics,    , 
;cially  in  Ihc  cells  of  Ilenle's  loops,  and  in  kidneys  hard- 
I  absolute  alcohol  the  addition  of  iodine  develops  the   I 
baracterislic  brownish-red  color. 

I  Lime  salts  occur  in  the  form  of  "  infarction  "  of  tllc  urinary  I 
iltulcs,  and  in  the  new-born  arc  taken  to  signify  that  the  child  I 
breathed  (their  absence  does  not  prove  the  opposite). 
Htnilar  deiwsits  occur  in  glomcrtdi  which  have  atrophied,  in  J 
degenerated  epithelia.  and  accompany  various  inflammatory  and  J 
toxic  conditions, 

klnftammation. — The  imp<mance  of  the  renal  functio 
rlainty  that  toxic  substances  in  the  blood  will  sooner  or  later  1 
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reach  tlie  kidney,  the  rapidity  with  whicli  irritation  leads  to  de- 
generation and  inflammation,  tlie  liability  of  the  organ  to  both 
active  and  passive  hyperemia,  and  the  great  resemblanL-e  chn- 
ically  between  various  diseases  of  the  part,  have  together 
produced  a  confusion  in  the  pathology  of  the  kidney  which 
makes  tlie  subject  particularly  ditficult  to  present  or  under- 
stand. The  name  nephritis,  with  qualifying  adjectives,  has 
been  given  to  congestions,  degenerations  and  inflammations. 
so  that  it  resembles  the  expression  "  Bright's  disease  "  in  con- 
veying more  than  one  idea.  It  is  still  possible  to  arrange  the 
lesions  of  the  kidney  in  an  orderly  manner  and  to  remember 
that  they  tend  to  combine  and  to  pass  from  one  into  the  other, 
and  that  all  non-inflammatory  lesions  may  become  indamma- 
tory,  and  that  any  acute  form  of  nephritis  may  become  chronic 
if  the  patient  Hves  long  enough. 

Etiology. — Injury,  severe  chilling  of  the  surface,  burns  and 
scalds,  ingestion  of  poisonous  and  irritating  substances,  and 
many  bacterial  toxins  may  cause  inflammation  of  the  kidney, 
which,  as  distinguished  from  the  more  common  cHnical  types, 
might  be  called  primary. 

As  a  general  rule,  however,  nephritis  is  associated  with  some 
other  lesion.  This  may  act  by  circulatory  disturbances,  as  in 
lung  and  heart  disease ;  or  by  the  excretion  of  toxic  sub- 
stances formed  in  the  body,  as  seen  in  connection  with  long- 
standing intestinal  dyspepsia  and  absorption  from  the  decom- 
posing contents  of  the  gut;  or  perhaps  general  conditions  of 
maluutrition,  as  in  tuberculous,  syphilitic,  cancerous,  anemic 
and  other  cachexias.  In  many  other  cases  we  may  assume  the 
action  of  a  toxin  derived  from  one  or  more  bacteria,  with 
presence  of  the  microorganisms  in  (he  kidney  itself  (embolism 
by  pyogenic  cocci,  anthrax,  etc.),  or  excretion  of  toxins  alone. 
Among  the  poisons  arsenic,  phosphorus,  carbolic  and  oxalic 
acids,  mercury,  lead,  cantharides  and  turpentine  may  be  men- 
tioned. Among  the  diseases  with  the  presence  of  microorgan- 
isms ill  the  kidney  may  be  mentioned  pyemia,  mycotic  endo- 
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carditis,  malaria,  anthrax,  pneumonia,  typhoid  fever,  and  vari- 
ous suppurative  diseases  due  to  pyogenic  organisms,  cocci, 
b.  coli  communis,  b.  pyocyaneus,  gonococci,  and  others.  As  an 
example  of  toxin  alone  (probable  in  many  cases),  cholera, 
diphtheria,  variola  and  inflammatory  rheumatism  may  be  men- 
tioned. 

The  locality  most  often  involved  is  that  of  the  convoluted 
tubules  and  the  glomeruli;  indeed  the  latter  may  be  so  nearly 
the  only  part  affected  as  to  justify  the  term  "glomerular" 
nephritis,  as  in  poisoning  by  cantharides  and  chlorate  of  potash. 
In  other  cases,  especially  the  chronic  forms,  no  element  of  the 
organ  escapes.  Again,  as  a  rough  rule,  it  may  be  stated  that  in 
the  acute  forms  of  nephritis,  without  suppuration,  it  is  the  epi- 
thelium which  especially  suffers,  while  in  subacute  and  chronic 
inflammations  the  fibrous  stroma  presents  the  chief  lesions  and 
the  epithelia  suffer  in  consequence  of  these. 

The  various  forms  of  nephritis  are: 


exudative 


Nephritis 


acute 


{ 


catarrhal. 

hemorrhagic. 

suppurative. 


^  chronic 


productive — diffuse. 

exudative — large  white  kidney,  chronic  diffuse 
nephritis. 

productive — cirrhotic  kidney,  chronic  interstitial 

nephritis. 


Acute  Parenchymatous  Nephritis. — Acute  Bright's,  glomeru- 
lar, catarrhal,  or  tubal  nephritis. 

In  acute  exudative  nephritis  the  exudation  may  consist,  as 
elsewhere,  of  serum,  fibrin  and  pus,  with  diapedesis  of  red  cells, 
and  the  resulting  type  of  the  disease  depends  in  great  part  on 
which  of  these  is  most  abundant.  If  serum  predominates, 
though  both  red  and  white  cells  may  be  present  and  fibrin  also, 
the  form  often  called  catarrhal  or  desquamative  results.  Con- 
gestion regularly  precedes  and  accompanies  all  varieties.    The 


f* 


swelling  or  of 
patholc^cal  tlen 
pennits  exudaiio 

The  organ  is 
and  congested  o 
and  cloudy,  glum 
the  discoveralili- 


glomeruli  may  be  chiefly  affected  or  the  tubes  or  both,  and  dur- 
ing life  the  urine  contains  scrtitii,  casts  ai)d  relatively  few  leuco- 
cytes and  red  cells.  This  form  may  follow  exposure  to  cold, 
and  often  acccinipanies  pregnancy  and  infectious  disease,  espe- 
cially scarlet  fever.     The  epithetia  may  be  the  seat  of  cloudy 

:iore   serious   degeneration,    but   the   essential 

;nl  is  the  condition  of  the  blood-vessels  which 

L.  of  scrum  especially. 

wollen,  capsule  not  adherent,  surface  smooth 
pale  or   mottled,    succulent,  cortex   swollen 

ruli  at  times  very  proriineiit.  Microscopically 
■  lesions  may  be  oi  '  alt  proportion  to  the 
clinical  gravity  of  the  case;  there  lu^y  be  only  a  few  casts 
in  the  tubules  ivilh  cvidcnic  of  congestion,  and  in  the  glo- 
meruli distended  arterial  tufts  and  desquamation  of  the  lining 
cells.  Severe  cases  show  more  marked  lesions,  the  epilhelia 
in  the  cortex  may  be  swollen,  compressed,  detached  from  the 
wall,  or  degenerated:  the  tvhes  are  distended  with  (probably) 
altered  fibrin  and  may  contain  red  cells  beside  epilhelia  and 
leucocytes;  in  the  urine  these  appear  as  hyaline  casts  and  sep- 
arate cells,  with  albumin.  In  the  glomeruli  the  capillaries  may 
be  congested  or  not,  but  the  covering  and  lining  epithelia  arc 
swollen,  dcsquamaled  and  degenerated  more  than  in  the  milder 
cases,  even  to  complete  filling  of  the  capsule  of  Bowman.  In 
the  cortex  here  and  there  small  collections  of  white  celts  may 
be  found,  which  differ  from  abscess  formation  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  cells  ami  the  absence  of  bacteria. 

AcuW  Hciiiorrhogic  Ncpbrilis. — While  the  former  variety 
may  Ik;  fatal  in  a  coniparalively  few  hours,  it  is  possible  to 
recover  from  it  without  serious  damage  to  the  kidney  tissue, 
and  this  is  the  rule  in  mild  cases.  When  the  intensity  of  ihc 
producing  cause  is  such  as  to  result  in  great  numbers  of  rod 
cells  escaping  from  the  vessels,  as  in  malignant  endocarditis 
and  scarlatina,  some  eases  of  carbolic  and  other  irritating  poi- 
sons, the  gravest   form  of  infectious  or  toxic  acute  nephritis 


i  nephritis;   sui-pukative; 


trs.  The  kulney  is  usually  very  large,  soft,  congested  or 
but  marked  everywhere  in  the  cortex  by  smaller  or  larger 
poinis  of  extravasation,  of  a  deep  red  color,  corresponding  to 
ilie  hemorrhages.  With  infection  these  areas  may  be  entering 
upon  suppuration.  While  this  is  but  one  variety  of  exudative 
nephritis  it  differs  from  the  foregoing  in  being  uniformly  fatal, 
Aiule  Suppurative  Ncphrilis.  —  This  condition,  which  is 
marked  by  cxuilation  of  pus-cells  and  the  formation"  of  ab- 
scesses, may  be  due  to  extension  of  inflammation  from  the 
pelvis  of  the  kidney  (ascending  suppurative  nephritis)  and  this 
^^orm  will  be  treated  under  pyelitis. 

^^^Ut  may  also  be  connected  with  pyogenic  organisms  in  the  cir- 
^^B^ation,  as  in  mycotic  endocarditis,  infectious  osteomyclitia, 
^^%remia  and  other  distant  diseases  with  suppuration.  In  a 
chronic  form  it  is  often  associated  with  tuberculosis  of  the 
kidney.  The  microorganisms  are  the  pyogenic  cocci,  b,  coli 
communis  and  as  perhaps  a  causal,  perhaps  an  accidental  find, 
typhoid  and  pneumonia  organisms.  The  first  step  in  the  process 
is  embolism  of  the  renal  capillaries  by  the  bacteria,  with  ne- 
of  the  cells  and  a  zone  of  reactive  inflanmiation.  These 
Mas  rajiidly  become  small  abscesses  and  the  organ  may  be 
vith  them,  or  they  may  coalesce  ajid  form  large  cavities. 
!  pus  finds  its  way  out  by  the  ureter  or  burrows  into  the 
Hrcnal  tissue  or  remains  in  situ.  Usually  both  kidneys  arc 
■ected  but  even  then  one  may  show  far  more  damage  than 
:  other. 

I  result  of  injury,  part  or  the  whole  of  a  kidney  may  be 
d,   with  the  production  of  one  or  more  small  purulent 
■  conversion  of  the  whole  organ  into  a  mass  of  pus  and 
)kcn-down  tissue. 

Acutf    I'roduclivc    Nephritis.  —  Subacute    diffuse    nephritis, 
Ivcdgc  "  kidney. 

:    form    of    acute    nephritis   might    be    called   exudative- 
live,   for  its  histology  is  a   combination  of  bolh  char- 
Even  when  death  oijcurs  early  In  the  disease  the  pro- 
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ductivc  change  has  already  begun.  In  many  c 
tribution  of  the  new  fibrous  tissue  is  along  the 
niiig  lo  the  cortex.  This  results  in  the  formation  of  long 
slender  cones  about  Ihe  vessels,  their  bases  on  the  Burfacc. 
which  is  depressed  by  their  contraclion.  These  arc  usually 
Fic.  107. 
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Buch  fibrous  increase  may  occur  also   scattered   ihrovtgh   ihc   ] 
ue.     In  the  older  cases  this  new  tissue  is  very  poor  in  cells. 
;  other  microscopic  changes  are  swelling  or  degeneration  | 
atrophy  of  the  epithclia,  formation  of  casts,  dcscjuamai 
(f  the  glomerular  lining  with  at  times  marked  hyperplasia  of 
Kse  cells  and  pressure  Upon  the  arterial  lufts.     Moderate  ex- 
piation is  present  early ;  later  there  niay  Tic  hut  slight  trace 
Lymphocytic  infiltration  may   be  profuse. 

Fig.  io8- 


Thc  gross  appearances  of  such  kidneys  arc  increase  in  size,  1 
non-adherent  capsules,  smooth  red  or  mottled  surface,  cortex 

tiiarkccl  by  ihc  "  wedges  "  described  alwve.  with  dimpling  of  I 

surface  over  them;  these  occur  also  in  chronic  nephritis.  J 
I  The  results  of  acute  productive  nephritis  arc  always  wi 

[1  those  of  the  exudative  fonn  if  the  patient  survives  the  first  I 

ittack,   for   the  kidney  is  permanently  injured  by  a  fibrosis  j 
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which  like  the  same  process  in  other  organs  has  a  tendency 
loward  persistent  increase.  Attacks  of  this  kind  are  common 
after  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever  and  with  pregnane)'. 

Chronic  Nephritis. 

The  essential  element  in  either  form  of  this  lesion  is  the 
marked  fibrous  increase  in  the  stroma  of  the  organ  with  conse- 
cjticni  changes  in  the  epithelia,  but  in  some  cases  there  is  an 
inflammatory  exudate  (serous)  which  appears  in  the  urine  in 
relatively  targe  quantity  and  persistently,  and  with  this  the  case 
is  remarkable  clinically  for  general  dropsy.  While  the  lesion 
then  is  productive,  the  exudation  distinguishes  the  disease  from 
the  pure  chronic  productive  nephrilics  in  which  there  is  no 
albuminuria,  or  only  an  occasional  appearance  of  this  symptom, 
and  anasarca  is  eommonly   absent. 

In  chronif  exudative  nephritis,  as  in  the  other  form,  all  the 
elements  of  the  organ  are  involved.  The  cause  may  l>e  a  pre- 
ceding acute  nephritis,  or  chronic  passive  congestion  of  the 
organ,  and  this  factor  enters  in  with  any  cases  which  com- 
plicate pulmonary  luherculosis,  emphysema,  valvular  cardiac 
disease,  (liher  cases  follow  .syphilis,  lead-poisoning,  giiiii,  al- 
coholism, and  in  the  latter  there  is  often  hepatic  cirrhosis  as 
well.  In  the  young,  nephritis  of  this  type  may  develop  after 
scarlet  fever  or  without  apparent  cause. 

The  gross  appearance  of  the  exudative  form  of  chronic  ne- 
])hritis  varies,  Imt  conmionly  the  organs  are  enlarged.  In 
color  they  may  he  white  from  combined  anemia  and  fatty  degen- 
eration but  Ihcv  may  l>e  mottled  or  dark  red  in  proportion  to 
the  congestion  present.  The  capsule  in  many  instances  is  not 
adherent  and  the  surface  is  smonih,  in  kidneys  of  smaller 
size  the  capsule  may  he  so  adherent  thai  little  grains  of  kidney 
tissue  are  torn  oft'  with  it  and  appear  on  its  inner  aspect  in 
scattered   ijroups.     Larger  masses  of  tissue  may  be   torn  off 
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Wlitre  a  vein  passes  between  capsule  and  organ,  but  this 
hardly  he  confused  with  the  dotted  groups  mentioned. 

In  ihc  smaller  forms  of  kidney,  when  the  fibrous  tissue  has 

contracted  a  great  deal,  the  surface  of  the  organ  is  often  marked 

Ihy   small   cysts   with  clear  pale  contents  or  thicker  and  dark 

rcllow  or  green  fluid,  or  the  former  site  of  such  cysts  may  be 

larked  by  little   puckered  scars.     These   retention   cysts   arc 

itnnion  in  the  next  variety.    The  cortex  may  present  hut 

mule  change  beyond  swelling  and  paleness,  or  it  may  he  con- 

[cslcd  and  at  times   dotted   with  punctate  hemorrhages.      In 

iher  cases  the  fibrous  cones  arc  well  developed  and  sear-like 

tsnds  of  tissue  run  from  depressions  on  the  surface  into  the 

The  markings  of  ihe  cortex  arc  commonly  not  well 

reserved. 

Microscopically  the  appearances  differ  with  Ihe  agn  of  ihe 
broccss.      In    recent    cases,    where    death    has  occurred    fairly 
^rly,  tliere  is  well-marked  and  general  degeneration  of  the 
tpilhelia  with  scattered  foci  of  new  fibrous  tissue,  rich  in  celts, 
Wtiieh   may  coimnunicatc  by  fibrous  processes.     Spindle  cells 
mntl  delicate   fibrils  may  be  found.     The  process  is  specially 
/eloped  about  the  blood-vessels  and  the  glomeruli.     In  the 
r'tatler  the  capsule  is  thickened,  the  lining  cells  are  increased 
'  fa]  numlicr  and  degenernted,  but  many  glomeruli  appear  nearly 
L.nortiint.     While  the  main  effects  of  the  process  are  most  ap- 
in  the  cortex  the  increase  in  the  stroma  and  the  epi- 
thelial degeneration  may  be  found  in  the  pyramids  also.     The  I 
urinary  tubules  may  be  atrophic,  filled  with  degenerating  « 
leiia  and  coagulated  fibrin,  or  dilated;  both  red  and  while  I 
blood-cells    may    occur    in    their    contents.      In    the   glomeruli  I 
K>mc  of  the  capillaries  may  be  the  seat  of  amyloid  changes  aa  I 
||I»n  other  vessels;  a  certain  degree  of  arteritis  is  common,  with 
hickening  of  one  or  more  coats  and  diminution  of  the  lumen, 

flic  t^roducUve  Nephritis,— Chvoniz  Bright' s,  interstitial  J 
tcphritis,  cirrhosis  of  the  kidney. 
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111  this  font!  the  rule  is  that  the  kidncyii  are  very  atropU 
they  may  weigh  together  much  less  than  the  single 
organ:  rarely  Ihcy  arc  larger  than  normal.  The  capsule  is 
adherent,  often  stripped  off  with  difficulty,  and  the  fatty  capsule 
may  be  increased  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  volume  in  the 
atrophic  organ.  The  surface  is  very  granular.  fre<iucntly  pre- 
sents cysts,  which  arc  found  also  in  the  interior,  the  cortex  is 


irregularly  thinned  and  its  markings  lost  on  gross  examination. 
The  new  librons  tissue  is  irregularly  disposed  through  both 
cortex  and  pyramids;  the  pelvis  may  be  widely  dilated  to  com- 
pensate for  atrophy,  or  when  the  nephritis  follows  obstructed 
flow  of  urine.  Chronic  catarrhal  inflammation  is  a  frequent 
complicating  lesion 
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f  Microscopically  the  glomeruli,  vessels  and  tubes  present  the   I 

•  atrophic   and   ikgeneralivc  conditions  as   in   the  former 

•ty.     In  olher   words,  so  far  as  the  histology  of  chronic 

(phritis  is  concerned  all  forms  might  he  dcscrihed  together; 

;  distinction  made  here  is  justified  hy  ihe  differences  in  the 

rourse  of  the  two,  and  each   may  be  rceogni/cd  by 

;  symptoms. 

^  With   the  latter   form   hypertrophy  of  the   left   ventricle   is 

HUally  more  marked  than  with  the  former,  not  due  so  much 

t  the  changes  in  the  kidney  as  lo  the  general  arterio-iibrosis 

)nghout   the   entire   system    of   arterioles.      This   multiplies 

^  work  of  the  left  side  of  the  heart  both  hy  increasing  the 

1  against  which  ii  has  to  labor,  and  also  by  depriving  ■ 
of  llic  vascular  recoil  or  peristaltic  wave,  which  takes  up  the  1 
Siarge  received  after  each  systole  and  carries  it  lo  the  capil- 
s  without  additional  lax  upon  the  heart.    The  retention  of 
Iratcr  in  the  body  because  of  lessened  urinary  excrclion,  and 

t  retention  of  various  chcniicala  which  act  as  irritants  lo  the   | 
peart,  have  also  been  held  to  explain  the  cardiac  hypertrophy 
tnd  the  pulse  of  high  tension  in  these  cases.     When  one  re- 
mbcTS  that  the  adult  kidney  should  excrete  in  twenty-four    I 
s  from  28—40  gm.,  of  urea,  10-15  E"'-  "^  chlorides,  2—6  gm. 
f  phosphates.  I  giu,  uric  acid  or  urates,  and  20  mg.  of  oxalic 
jkid;  and  recalls  the  effect  of  perfusion  with  various  .solutions 
)on  the  hearts  of  animals ;  it  is  evident  that  hypertrophy  of  all 
■  cardiac  chamlwrs  in  chronic  nephritis  may  lie  due  to  re- 
filled excreta.     The  restdt  in  the  heart  is  so  large  an  iticrease 


s  to 


the 


It 


1  this 


n  that  hemorrhage  into  the  retina  or  the  brain  is  especially 
as  might   be  expected   from  Ihe  combination  of  dc- 
[encratcd  arteries  nml  powerful  systole,     (p.  345.) 

-emia  and   its  explanation   have  been   mentioned  in   Part   | 
■  57- 

1  Cysts  of  the  Kidney. — Derninid  cysts  rarely  occur.     Small  1 
Mention  cysts  arc  common  in  senile  atrophy  and   in  chronic 


■.u\c :   tiK-  I 


i,y 


a   tiiiii   [iLTipheral   film. 

A  similar  condition  occurs,  u 
with  atresia  of  the  papillae,  as 

Tumors- — Fibroma,  lipoma  a 
in  the  kidney ;  the  first  may  at 
usually  small.  Sarcoma  of  the 
with  striate  cells,  has  been  des 

Hypernephroma  is  usually  b 
when  larger;  it  starts  in  adren: 
during  fetal  life.  The  tumor  c 
that  of  the  adrenal  body  but  the 
apt  to  be  larger  and  its  blood 
laries).  Bleeding  and  cavernoi 
recognizing  that  hypeiriephroma 
as  in  other  neoplasms  of  the  < 
present.  The  cells  may  be  arrai 
glandular  lumina,  or  as  double 
crypts  and  enclosing  a  lumen. 
metastasis  to  various  organs  owi 
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inosl  casc's  licgins  in  ihc  (.•pitheliitm  of  llic  cortical  tubes.   Meta- 
tascs  are   nol   m  common  as  in  carcinoma  of  other   organs,  j 
^condary  tumors  of  this  variety  frequently  occur  in  the  kid- 
usually   betraying   their   embolic  origin   as   minute   scat- 
tered nodules  in 


Infectious  Granuloraata.— Primary  tuberculosis  of  the  kid- 
/cry  rare.  As  a  secondary  lesion  it  occurs  in  general 
niliary  disease  and  with  tu1)erciilosis  of  the  urinary  and  genital 
Vgans  of  the  pelvis.  The  sjirend  of  the  disease  is  usually 
Ipwafd,  against  gravity,  though  when  ihe  patient  is  lying  down 
rravity  is  negligible;  rarely  il  begins  in  the  kidney  or  its  pelvis 
ind  spreads  down;  and  the  entire  urinary  system,  kidney,  ureter 
ml  bladder,  is  commonly  affected   together.     The  disease  i 
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The  kidney  presents  one  or  more,  usually  several,  luberctilar 
abscesses,  with  caseous  contents,  or  empty  and  clothed  with  a 
pyogenic  membrane.  Corresponding  to  the  upward  course  of 
the  disease,  the  pyramids  may  be  nearly  all  replaced  by  such 
abscess  cavities  while  the  cortex  shows  but  little  change,  or  the 
surface  of  the  organ  may  contain  miliary  tubercles  and  scar 
tissue.  Later  on  the  entire  interior  of  the  thickened  capsule 
may  he  filled  with  thick  pus  and  caseous  material.  The  lesion 
may  lie  the  only  tubercular  process,  or  pulmonary  disease  may 
also  exist.  What  kidney  tissue  remains  may  be  congested  or  in 
a  condition  of  chronic  inflammation  or  atrophy.  If  one  kidney 
is  involved  the  other  may  be  the  seat  of  chronic  nephritis  by 
the  time  the  case  comes  lo  examination,  but  as  the  course  of 
the  disease  is  very  slow,  probably  the  other  organ  may  be  fairly 
healthy  for  long  periods. 

Syphilis. —  Congenital  syphilis  may  be  associated  with  oblit- 
erating inflammation  of  the  renal  vessels  and  atrophy  of  the 
glomeruli,  and  similar  effects  with  amyloid  changes  may  ac- 
company the  acquired  disease.  Gumma  in  the  kidney  is  rare 
but  at  limes  thick,  stellate  scars  in  the  cortex  appear  to  have 
had  that  origin. 

ParasitCS-^Besidc  the  bacteria  which  may  be  excreted 
through  the  kidney  or  lodged  in  it,  aspergillus,  oidium  albicans 
and  actinomyces  among  the  vegetable  parasites,  and  echino- 
coccus,  cysticercus  and  pentastomum  among  the  animal,  have 
been  noticed.  In  tropical  countries  the  tilaria  sanguinis  occurs 
in  all  parts  of  the  organ,  chiefly  in  its  dilated  lymph  channels, 
and  causes  the  condition  known  as  chyluria.  In  these  eases 
there  may  be  chronic  nephritis  and  a  peculiar  opaque  and 
greasy  look  in  the  pyramids,  with  dilated  and  varicose  lymph 
channels. 

Calculi,  Pigmentation,  Etc. — In  the  new-born,  from  the 
second  to  the  fourtccnlh  day,  collections  of  uric  acid  and  urates 
occur  in  the  large  tubes  of  the  pyramids;  a  similar  condition  is 
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he  adult  kidney  with  gout,  and  lin 
lire  fnuud  here  in  diseases  of  the  bones.     Biliary  and  malarial  ■ 
Kpigment  may   be  found  in  the  renal  capillaries;  disorganiz 
[hemoglobin    remains   after  hemorrhages;    ingested  stains,   li 
hnlvcr.    more   commonly    affect    the    cells    than    the    stroma    of  1 
■file  kidney. 

Calculi  form  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  as  fine  sand,  which  I 
's  out  almost  without  symptoms,  or  larger  sizes  which  c 
levcre  attacks  of  renal  colic,  and  yet  larger  stones  with  many  I 
■  projections  which  produce  distention  of  the  kidney,  atrophy  of  } 
its  tissue,   and   reach   up   into  ihc    various   dilatations  of  the 
calices.     They  are  of  the  same  chemical  composition   as  the 
vesical  calculi;    see  p.  543.     Their  effects  on  the  kidney  are 
partly  due  to  irritation  in  the  pelvis,  which  at  times  appears  li 
be  connected  with  the  developmeiil  of  carcinoma,  and  partly  j 
due  to  the  destruction  of  the  kidney  from  damming  back  the  i 
|iow  of  urine. 

Perinephritis. — In  the   fatty   tissue   almut  ihc  kidney   con- 
tusions and  other  injuries  may  produce  a  suppurative  inflamma- 
,   but   more  commonly  this  attacks  the  part   by  extension 
1  caries  of  the  vertebra;  or  inflamed  retro- peritoneal  lymph 
:s.     A  distinction  is  made  between  perinephritis,  inflamma- 
uf  the  capsule,  and  paranephritis,  inflammation  of  the  fat  i 
tissue  about  it,  but  one  could  hardly  exist  without  the  other  and  | 
they  do  not  need  separate  description.     The  colleclio 
may   be    relatively    large    and    compress   the    kidney,    causing  I 
atrophy,  or  setting  up   suppuration   in   it;  or  it   may  burrow  1 
along  the  posterior  abdominal  wall  and  reach  the  pelvis,  point-  | 
ing  under  Poupart's  ligament,  in  the  vagina  or  finding  a  veni  I 
elsewhere.     A  chronic  fibrous  hyperplasia  may  convert  the  peri- 
,  renal  tissue  inln  a  dense  mass  of  scar  fomiation,  and  either 
J  Ihis  or  the  purulent  form  may  arise  in  connection  with  chronic 
Htippurativc  lesions  of  the  kidney. 


Ureter. 

Malformations  of  the  ureter  may  be  found  as  entire  absence 
of  one,  common  with  horseshoe  kidney,  or  one  or  both  may 
be  double  for  a  part  of  its  length  or  tbe  whole  of  it ;  partial 
doubling  commonly  affects  the  upper  end.  The  lower  ends 
may  blend  and  open  by  one  orifice  in  the  bladder  or  unusual 
terminations  may  occur,  as  in  the  vagina  or  (he  urethra. 

With  congenital  or  acquired  stenosis  of  a  ureter  and  preser- 
vation of  the  upper  lumen,  the  part  above  the  narrowing  may 
dilate.  The  obstacle  may  be  as  far  away  as  the  prostate,  which 
prevents  complete  emptying  of  the  bladder  when  hypertrophied 
and  thus  causes  urine  to  accumulate  iu  the  ureter  and  dilate  its 
whole  extent;  or  inflammatory  adhesions  or  calculi  may  close 
the  upper  end  and  only  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  dilates.  When 
there  is  no  inflammation  in  the  pelvis  the  condition  is  called 
hydronephrosis  and  the  retention  of  urine  may  be  so  great  as 
gradually  lo  destroy  the  kidney  by  pressure  atrophy.  Similar 
results  may  be  caused  in  floating  kidney,  the  organ  falling 
enough  to  produce  a  sharp  bend  in  the  ureter  which  prevents 
the  passage  of  urine.  Outside  pressure,  as  from  tumor.s,  is  less 
often  the  cause. 

Hyperemia  in  the  ureter  may  follow  the  passage  of  mechan- 
ical or  chemical  irritants,  calculi,  poisons  and  parasites;  the 
urine  may  contain  blood  from  this  cause. 

Inflammation  of  the  ureter,  especially  important  in  the  pel- 
vis of  the  kidney,  arises  from  similar  causes,  extension  of  in- 
flammation upward,  alkaline  decomposition  of  the  urine  and 
especially  irritation  by  calculi.  The  inflammation  in  mild  cases 
is  a  simple  catarrhal  process  and  may  leave  no  effects;  with 
pyogenic  organisms  the  mucous  membrane  is  more  swollen  and 
hypereniic  and  small  submucous  hemorrhages  may  occur.  The 
exudate  is  purulent  and  mixed  with  desquamated  epithelial 
cells,  and  in  some  cases  ulceration  and  necrosis  of  the  nuicous 
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surface  may  follow  (diphtheritic  pyelitis).  Such  a  purulent 
pyelitis  almost  invariably  attacks  the  kidney  tissue,  causing 
acute   intestinal    (suppurative)    nephritis. 

Chronic  pyelitis  causes  a  thickened  mucous  membrane  with 
shallow  ulcerations,  in  which  there  may  be  a  deposit  of  mineral 
salts  derived  from  the  stagnant  urine,  and  often  the  contents  of 
the  dilated  pelvis  is  composed  of  a  mixture  of  pus,  shreds  of 
mucous  membrane,  urinary  concretions  and  decomposed  urine. 
The  kidney  may  be  the  seat  of  chronic  nephritis  or  suppuration, 
or  of  atrophy  from  the  pressure,  and  these  conditions  are  at 
times  combined. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  renal  pelvis,  pyelitis  tuberculosa,  usually 
complicates  similar  lesions  in  the  testicles,  seminal  vesicles  or 
bladder.  One  or  both  sides  may  be  involved.  The  disease  is 
chronic  in  its  course,  and  beside  the  lesions  mentioned  above, 
presents  tubercular  infiltration  and  softening  of  the  walls.  The 
process  usually  extends  to  the  kidney  also. 

Tumors. — Small  cysts  and  polypoid  growths  are  not  un- 
common in  the  ureter;  other  tumors  are  almost  always  sec- 
ondary to  those  of  the  kidney. 

Parasites  may  pass  through  the  ureter  from  the  kidney  or 
remain  there  for  a  time;  as  the  distomum  hcmatobiuni  in 
chyluria,  round  worms  from  fistulous  communication  with  the 
intestine  and  echinococcus  from  rupture  into  the  tube. 

Bladder. 

Malformations. — ^The  most  important  is  the  result  of  imper- 
fect closure  of  the  parts  in  the  anterior  median  line  over  the 
bladder,  by  which  it  lies  exposed.  It  occurs  most  often  in 
males.  The  organ  may  be  apparently  normal  but  usually  its 
anterior  wall  is  lacking  and  the  congested  prolapsed  posterior 
wall  lies  in  the  hypogastrium ;  fissure  of  the  urethra  commonly 
coexists  (epispadias).  In  the  most  severe  form  the  intestine 
opens  on  the  posterior  wall  of  the  bladder.    Other  uncommon 
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conditions  are  partial  or  complete  division  of  the  organ  by  an 
antero-posterior  septum  and  absence  of  the  viscas,  the  ureters 
opening   into  the   urethra  directly. 

As  an  acquired  condition  the  bladder  may  be  much  dilated  by 
chronic  obstacles  to  urination,  with  accumulation  of  the  fluid, 
when  the  wall  of  the  organ  is  apt  show  marked  hypertrophy 
of  its  muscular  fibers  with  saccul;  protrusions  between  them. 
Acute  distention  results  in  thinning  of  the  wall  and  rupliire  is 
possible,  cither  with  or  without  injury  such  as  falls  and  con- 
tusions. 

In  dislocations  of  the  uterus,  destruction  of  the  perineal  body 
and  great  dilatation  of  the  urethra  in  women,  the  bladder  may 
be  inverted  through  the  vagina,  making  cystocclc.  or  prolapse 
througii  the  meatus. 

Hyperemia  follows  irritation  by  substances  in  the  urine,  cal- 
culi in  the  bladder,  and  accompanies  inflammation  of  the  organ 
itself  and  of  other  parts  (puerperal  metritis).  It  may  lead  to 
acute  catarrhal  inflammation.  Passive  congestion  is  the  result 
of  obstructed  venous  return,  general  or  local,  and  causes  vari- 
cose dilatation  of  the  vesical  veins  and  chronic  cystilis-  A 
severe  form  of  hyperemia  results  from  too  rapid  emptying  of  a 
bladder  which  for  long  periods  has  held  large  amounts  of 
residual  urine,  as  in  the  prostatic  hyi>ertrophies  of  old  men; 
it  may  lead  to  hemorrhage  and  fatal  syncope. 

Other  causes  of  hemorrhage  are  wounds,  general  diseases 
like  purpura,  ulceration,  and   tumors,  especially   if  malignant. 

Wounds  of  the  bladder  may  result  from  cutting  or  piercing 
instruments,  rupture  when  distended  by  jumping  from  a  high 
place  and  alighting  solidly  on  the  heels  or  buttocks,  contusions 
with  fracture  of  the  pelvic  bones,  pressure  of  the  head  in 
parturition  with  necrosis  of  the  injured  part.  Fistul?e  may 
be  the  result  of  tdceration  in  the  bladder,  softening  of  tumors, 
and  abscess  formation  in  the  adjacent  tissues.  Fistuire  may 
surfaces,    as    bladder    and    vagina    (bi- 
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mucous),  or  open  externany,  or  burrow  into  the  perineum  or 
the  thigh. 

Inflammation. — Acute  Catarrhal  Cystitis, — Mechanical  irri- 
tation by  stones  and  foreign  bodies,  chemical  irritation  by  de- 
composing urine  or  substances  excreted  in  it  (cantharides), 
extension  upward  from  the  urethra  in  acute  and  chronic  in- 
flammation or  through  the  bladder  wall  in  prostatitis,  and 
organisms  introduced  in  careless  use  of  instruments,  are  the 
commonest  causes  of  simple  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the 
bladder. 

During  life  the  mucous  membrane  is  actively  hyperemic; 
after  death  this  may  have  disappeared.  The  bladder  may  be 
found  nearly  empty,  corresponding  to  the  irritability  of  the 
viscus  during  life,  but  if  it  contains  urine  there  is  usually  a 
copious  sediment  of  deusquamated  epithelium,  mucus,  pus-cells 
and  crystals.  The  lesions  may  end  in  complete  recovery  or 
persist  in  a  subacute  or  chronic  form. 

In  chronic  cystitis  the  mucous  membrane,  as  in  other  places, 
becomes  much  thickened,  polypoid  growths  form,  there  is  con- 
stant and  profuse  production  of  mucus  and  desquamated  cells, 
hemorrhages  may  occur  and  where  they  remain  beneath  the 
mucous  surface  the  result  may  be  deep  pigmentation.  Follow- 
ing these  changes  shallow  ulcers  often  develop,  in  the  lower 
seg^ient  of  the  bladder  usually,  and  deposits  of  lime  and  other 
salts  in  the  necrotic  tissue  occur.  The  muscular  fibers  hyper- 
trophy most  markedly  when  there  is  some  obstruction  to  the 
flow  of  urine,  such  as  prostatic  increase  or  urethral  stricture. 
The  course  of  the  disease  may  begin  with  such  an  obstruction, 
muscular  hypertrophy  follows  which  after  a  time  loses  its  com- 
pensatory power,  the  urine  accumulates  and  sooner  or  later 
undergoes  fermentation  from  the  entrance  of  organisms.  Cys- 
titis follows  at  once  and  converts  the  case  from  a  simple  to  a 
very  dangerous  disease.  Injuries  to  the  spinal  cord  cause  not 
only  paralysis  of  the  muscular  fibers  of  the  bladder,  with  •"• 
cumulation  of  urine,  but  the  nutrition  of  its  walls  suff^ 
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severely  lliai  ihi;  irritaiil  urine  causes  rapid  necrosis  of  the 
mucous  incnibraue ;  lo  this  condition  the  name  diiibtlieritic  cys- 
titis has  tieen  given.  Perforation  into  the  peritoneum  or  the 
tissues  of  the  pelvis  may  follow,  with  rapidly  fatal  peritonitis 
or  gangrene  of  the  soft  parts. 

Phlegmonous  cystitis  arises  from  extension  of  superficial 
ulcers  of  the  mucous  surface  deeper  into  the  wall,  with  sup- 
purative inftanimation ;  this  may  perforate  into  the  pelvic  tissues 
and  cause  phlegmonous  paracystitis  and  involve  the  other  pelvic 
organs. 

The  organism  most  commonly  found  in  cystitis,  beside  the 
micrococcus  urese  which  produces  fermentation  of  ihe  urine,  is 
the  b.  cnli  eomnniiiis  which  has  so  marked  a  pyogenic  influence 
out  of  its  proper  habitat ;  less  often  the  gonococcus,  b.  proteus 
and  streptococci  arc  the  forms  encountered. 

Tuberculosis. — Occasionally  tubercles  develop  in  the  bladder 
with  pulmonary  and  intestinal  disease,  but  most  often  the  lesion 
is  associated  with  invasion  of  the  testicle  (epididymis),  seminal 
vesicle  or^trostale.  Some  cases  appear  to  result  from  extension 
downward  of  renal  tuberculosis  but  in  the  majority  of  cases 
the  disease  jirogrcsscs  in  the  other  direction.  The  tubercles  are 
u.sually  found  in  Ihc  trigone,  and  spreading  from  here  a  large 
part  of  the  lower  half  of  the  bladder  may  present  the  miliary 
forms  or  caseous  and  ulcerating  lesions.  Cystitis  of  chronic 
type  always  accompanies  the  disease  and  the  mucous  membrane 
may  show  ulcers  which  arc  not  tubercular,  sometimes  partly 
covered  with  false  membrane,  as  well  as  those  which  are  clearly 
caseous.  Deposit  of  urinary  sails  is  common  in  such  ulcers. 
The  urine  may  be  eiUier  alkaline  or  acid  in  reaction,  and  blood, 
albumin,  ]nis-cells  and  luliercic  bacilli  are  commonly  found  in 
it.  The  (lisense  is  almost  unknown  except  in  males,  corre- 
spoticlin)r  ii)  the  greater  frequency  of  lubercidosis  of  the  other 
fjcnilo- urinary  organs  in  this  sex. 

Foreign  Bodies  arc  more  common  in  the  bladders  of  hyster- 
ical women   than   in   the  male   bladder,   and  the    list  of  such 
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matcriiils  inl  rod  need  iiicluilcs  nearly  everything  which  may 
|>a&5e(l   iiitu   the   urethra. 

Calculi. — The  bladder  may  contain  from  one  to  hundreds  of  j 
ralculi,  ihe  more  numerous  being  usually  small,  the  Mngle  o 
reaching  a  si«  of  several  cm.  in  diameter  and  a  weight  of  l.ooo   ' 
gni.    While  either  sex  at  any  age  may  suffer  from  the  disease, 
il  is  moat  common  in  men  in  middle  life  or  after.     The  stones 
may  lie  free  in  the  bladder,  and  with  several  present  opposed    i 
surfaces  are  often  slowly  ground  into  polished  facets,  or  they  I 
may  lie  in  diverticula  Iwiween  the  separated  fibers  of  ihe  w 

The  form  of  ihe  single  stone  is  most  commonly  ovoid,  seldom    ' 
^hcrical ;  Ihe  surface  may  he  fairly  smooth  or  covered  by  small 
ons  (mulberry  fonn)  ;  the  consistence  varies  from  the 
lard  urate  calculus  lo  softer  masses  of  cystine,  which  if  purfc 
l-BTc  wax-like;  the  color  is  blackish,  gray  or  pale  yellow;  on  s 
Ltion  it  is  the  rule  to  find  concentric  lines  showing  successive  1 
I  deposits,  and  a  nucleus  about  which  the  process  has  started. 
LCalculi  of  only  one  constituent  arc  unusual,  most  often  several 
f'Varictics  of  mineral  matter  are  found.     Often  a  stone  of  one 
rlnnd  (uric  acid  and  urates)  will  be  the  nucleus  for  the  deirasit    I 
Jflf  lime  and  other  salts ;  this  is  called  secondary  calculus  forma- 


'riie  process  consists  of  alternate  coagulation  of  organic  mat- 
ker  about  a  nucleus  and  dciiosit  in  this  of  urinary  mineral  mat- 
lers.  The  organic  matter  acts  as  a  stroma  to  hold  the  inorganic 
Elements  together,  and  the  latter  may  be  dissolved  out  and  leavo 
I  the  organic  framework  or  the  albuminous  matter  may  be  rc- 
>vcd  by  digestion  and  leave  the  minerals.  The  nucleus  may 
\  be  a  foreign  body,  as  a  bit  of  a  catheter,  a  blood  clot  or  a 
I  lump  of  inspi.isated  mucus  or  albuminous  matter,  and  a  minute 
I  Hone  thus  started  may  in  turn  become  the  nucleus  for  a  dif- 
I  fcreni  formation ;  but  the  various  layers  are  always  cemented  I 

together  by  coagulated  albuminous  matter  and  it  is  not 
noramon  to  find  a  large  stone  covered  by  such  material  in  which  1 
Kliltlc  spots  of  new  de]H)sit  are  forming.     The  stone  may  begin  I 
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to  form  in  the  renal  pelvis  (uric  acid)  and  continue  to  | 
after  it  reaches  the  bladder. 

The  resuhs  of  vesical  calculi  are  partly  mechanical,  injury  to 
the  wall  by  jotting,  occlusion  of  the  meatus  intcrmis  so  that 
urination  is  possible  only  when  the  patient  is  prone,  and  pnrlly 
ihc  result  of  inflammation,  for  cystitis  is  the  rule  with  calculus. 
Straining  at  urination  with  hypertrophy  of  the  detrusor  fibers. 
iiain,  tenesmus,  bloody  urine,  sudden  stoppage  of  the  strcani, 
decomposition   of   urine    and    ammoniacal    poisoning,    residual 


•  and  I 


ihe 


to  these  must  be  added  the  pain  and  injury  due  to  passage  of 
small  fragments  through  the  urethra.  Rarely  the  bladder  wall 
is  perforated  by  ulceration  and  the  stone  lodges  in  the  pelvic 
tissues  or  passes  into  thr  vagina  or  rcctuni. 

P'arieties  of  vesical  calculus  (according  to  the  material  most 
largely  present)  : 

1.  Uric   acid;   small,    roundish,  hard,   smooth   or  grandi 
yellow,  red  or  brown,  concentric  layers. 

2.  Urates :  salts  of  ammonia  and  magnesia,  often  surrounded 
by  phosphates,  small,  roundish  or  flattened,  grayish  or  pale 
yellow,  smooth  or  granular. 
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small   or  medium  sized,   rough, 
a  gray  or  yellow  tinge,  hard,  concen- 


lifcn  mciitinncd  in  con-    , 
Ihey    arc    usually   small, 
lower  portions  of 


Phosphate  of  calciui 
[■  landy  surface,  while  with  i 
r  trically  marked. 

4.  Triple  phosphates;  large,  rough  surface,  grayish. 

5.  Calcium  carbonate;  small,  white,  friahle. 

6.  Calcium  oxalate;  may  he  large,  hard,  hrown,  heavy,  sur- 
I'facc  nodular. 

7.  Cyslin;  mediiun  size,  yellow  brown,  soft,  round  or  ovoid. 

8.  Xanthin ;    small,    ovoid,    reddish -hrown ;    these    last    two 
are  among  ihe  unusual  varieties ;  they  may  be  the  nuclei 

for  phosphatic  and  uratic  calculi. 

Tumors- — Polypoid  growths  hn 
ncction   with   chronic  inllai 
Fibroma  occurs  as  a  papillary 

the  bladder  and  is  very  vascular,  hence  hemorrhages  are  com- 
mon  and  may  (iroduce  fatal  anemia,  hits  of  the  tumor  may  sep- 
srale  and  block  the  internal  meatus,  and  chronic  cystitis  is  com- 
monly associated  with  the  lesion.  This  tmnor  is  a  good  ex- 
ample of  a  benign  form  with  malignant  consequences  because 
of  the  accident  of  location.  Carcinoma  may  develop  upon  such 
a  basis,  or  be  secondary  to  carcinoma  of  the  rectum,  cervix 
and  vagina,  prostate,  testicle  and  other  organs. 

Parasites  in  the  bladder  occur  as  accidental  resulls  of  fistula: 
between  it  and  the  gut,  or  wandering  oxyuris  from  the  rectum, 
or  rupture  of  echiniKoccus  cysts  into  the  ureters;  filaria  are 
abundant  in  chyluria. 

Urethra. 

Malformations  arc  commonly  imperfect  closure  of  the  tube, 

epispadias  and  hyimspndias,  non -development  of  a  part,  causing 

atresia    urethrs.    and    variations    in   the    pas.sage  of   the   lube 

tth rough  the  prostate  gland. 
Injuries  may  l>e  the  result  of  external  violence,  as  falhng   | 
aslridc  a  narrow  object,  or  internal  traumatism,  as  attempts  to 
Introduce  insinimenls.  or,   in    women,  pressure  of  Ihe  child's 
35 
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head  during  parturition,    use  of    forceps,  cic.     Such   injuries 
result  ill  licmorrhagc  and  extravasation  of  urine,  and  the  tissues 

infiltrated  are  apt  to  suffer  iihlegnionous  or  gangrenous  lesions 
with  great  rapidity.  This  is  commonest  in  the  male  and  may 
reach  an  extent  which  includes  the  lower  anterior  abdominal 
wall  and  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh  as  well  as  the  perineal  tis- 
of  extravasaled  urine  depends   u|>on   the 


L  posteriorly  of  the  deep  perineal   fascia  with  the  deep 

layer  of  the  superficial  fascia,  "false  passages"  from  the  urethra 

icning  inio  the  space  between.     Fistute  opening  ex- 

r  into  ihe  ischio-reclal  and  other  spaces  may  remain. 

Inflammations.' — Urethritis  in  the   vast   majority  of  ca£ci 

s  a  specific  disease  produced  hy  contact  with  infected  p 


bacterial   agent   ln-ing  the  gonococciis.      Sim]tlc  catarrhal  • 
rlhritis  may  occur,  as  the  result  of  the  passage  of  calculi, 
jrritaling  drugs,  and  the  presence  of  pyogenic  organisms.    Gon-    i 
orrheal  inttainniation  may  be  limited  to  the  anterior  portion  of 
the  urethra  or  travel  through  its  whole  extent  and  invade  the    ' 
bladder,  prostatic  glands,   seminal  vesicles  and  vas  deferens; 
a)id  in  women,  bladder,  vagina,  uterus  and  tubes  are  often  in- 
volved.    In  the  Fallopian  tubes  such  an  inflammation  may  be-   • 
come  chronic  and  distend  the  parts  with  stow  accumulation  of   . 
pus.    The  inflammation  is  exudative,  the  epithelial  cells  desqua- 
mate in  great  numbers,  pus-cells  abound. 

In  the  bodies  of  the  cells,  Wh  epithelial  and  pus,  at  times  in 
Iheir  nuclei,  as  well  as  free  in  the  ti.ssue  and  the  discharge,  the 
characteristic  diplococci  are  found.  They  lie  in  twos  and  fours 
'  or  irregular  groups  and  arc  arranged  with  their  flat  or  slightly 
concave  surfaces  opposed,  with  a  narrow  space  between.  They 
atain  easily  with  anilin  dyes  and  are  decolorized  with  Gram's 
fluid;  this  fact  and  the  difficulty  of  cultivating  them  are  import- 
Hnt  characteristics.  Pus  organisms  occur  at  first,  but  as  the 
disease  liccomes  chronic  all  forms  of  hacleria  tend  to  disappear 
from  the  discharge,  which  becomes  thin  and  colorless  and 
lessens  in  amount.  Hut  in  the  crypts  of  the  mucous  glands 
■long  the  urethra  the  gonococcus  may  linger  for  long  periods, 
,  very  injurious  for  the  patient  but  able  to  convey  the  in- 
fection (o  another. 

Other  parts  attacked  are  the  rectum,  the  conjunctiva  and  at 
times  the  joints  (gonorrheal  rheumatism) ;  the  diplococciis  has   , 
I  been   recovered   from   these   places   as  well   as   from  tendon 
I  sheaths,  the  glands  of  Bartholin  and  endocardial  and  peritoneal    | 


Ckronic  urethritis  frequently  follows  the  acute  disease  and   | 
I  the  part  most  often  involved  is  the  posterior  urethrn  ;  it  spreads    i 
Lfrom  here  to  the  prostate  and  seminal  vesicles  in  many  cases. 
■The  discharge  is  thin,  perhaps  linulcd  to  a  drop  or  two  of  glairy  I 
Bwucus  noticed  only  in  the  morning.    The  part  affected  liecomesJ 
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•xjvered  with  little  papilla;  which  at  limes  are  sensitive  and 
bleed  easily.  A  more  serious  sequel  of  urethritis  is  the  forma- 
tion of  fibrous  thickenings  in  the  wall  of  the  tube,  either  along 
the  floor  or  in  ring  fonn.  Such  strictures  probably  begin  as 
productive  fibrosis  about  a  small  ulcer  or  a  suppurating  mucous 
gland,  tnost  commonly  in  tlie  membranous  portion,  and  the 
tendency  is  toward  contraction  of  the  tissue  and  stenosis  or 
closure  of  the  lumen.  Such  a  mechanical  obstacle  produces 
hypertrophy  of  the  bladder,  dilatation  of  this  viscus.  the  ureter 
and  the  renal  pelvis,  with  decomposition  of  stagnant  urine, 
or  acute  retention.  Other  complications  are  inflammation  of 
the  epididymis  and  the  testicle,  chronic  prostatitis  and  vesiculitis, 
and  impotence  of  various  forms. 

Tumors  are  not  conmion  in  the  urethra  except  when  it  is 
secondarily  involved.  Condylomata  are  observed  alxiut  the 
meatus  in  the  female,  polypoid  growths  occur  in  either  sex, 
carcinoma  occurs  with  similar  disease  of  the  glans  penis,  the 
prostate,  and  the  cervix  uteri ;  but  the  urethra  may  escape  even 
with  extensive  lesions  of  the  neighboring  parts. 

Tuberculosis  may  invade  the  urethra  as  lupus  from  the  skin 
or  when  the  kidney  and  bladder  are  diseased. 

Syphilis  may  occur  as  a  chancre  in  or  about  the  outer  por- 
tion of  the  urethra. 


CHAPTER    XIX. 

THE  REPRODUCTIVE  SYSTEM. 


Male  Organs. 

Malformations. — The  penis  may  be  absent  or  rudimentary, 
or  in  rare  cases  double.  The  prepuce  may  be  absent,  the  ure- 
thra may  open  on  the  dorsum  of  the  penis  (epispadias)  or  on 
the  under  side  (hypospadias)  ;  most  cases  of  hermaphrodism  are 
only  severe  degrees  of  such  imperfect  closure.  The  testicles 
may  fail  to  descend  into  the  scrotum  (cryptorchism) ,  and  then 
be  incapable  of  functionating;  the  inner  genitals  seldom  present 
malformations. 

Injuries  of  Penis  and  Scrotum. — Wounds  of  the  penis 
cause  hemorrhage,  more  marked  when  occurring  during  erec- 
tion, and  if  the  urethra  is  involved  fistulae  or  extravasation  of 
urine  may  result.  Ganglion  of  the  penis  is  the  name  given  to 
hard  fibrous  masses  in  the  corpora  cavernosa  after  injury  with 
hemorrhage.  Rupture  or  fracture  of  the  penis  may  be  due  to 
violence  during  erection,  the  fibrous  sheath  of  the  organ  is  torn 
and  severe  bleeding  follows.  The  penis  may  also  suffer  luxa- 
tion, being  crowded  up  under  the  abdominal  integument  by 
severe  pressure,  as  of  a  wagon  wheel.  Permanent  bending  or 
twisting  of  the  organ  may  result. 

Inflammation  of  the  glans  is  called  balanitis,  of  the  pre- 
puce, posthitis;  both  usually  come  from  lack  of  cleanliness  or 
complicate  phimosis,  inability  to  retract  the  prepuce.    Paraphi- 
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mosis  results  when  a  tight  prepuce  can  not  be  drawn  over  the 
glans  again  after  retraction,  owing  to  edema  of  the  tissue.  In- 
flammation of  tlic  deeper  structures  of  the  penis  seldom  occurs. 

Ulcers. — Tlie  commonest  are  chancre,  the  initial  lesion  of 
syphilis,  and  chancroids,  and  their  usual  seat  ts  on  the  glans, 
behind  the  corona  or  elsewhere.  ipus  may  produce  an  indo- 
lent ulcer  of  the  glans,  carcinom  if  the  part  often  ulcerates, 
condylomata  at  times  aflFect  the       ans,  prepuce  and   scrotum. 

Tumors. — Beside  venereal  wai  s.  epithelioma  affects  the 
glans  penis  and  Ihe  prepuce;  it  may  oe  papillary  and  in  any  case 
ulcerates  rapidly.     It  is  commonest  in  late  p.dult  life. 

Scrotal  epithelioma  (chimney  sweeper's  cancer)  occurs  as 
flat  masses  of  inilnralion  in  the  skin  with  a  tendency  tn  ulcer- 
ate; it  extends  directly  to  the  penis  and  through  the  lymphatics 
to  the  inguinal  nodes.     It  affects  workers  in  paraffin  also. 

In  oriental  countries  the  scrotum  is  at  times  the  seat  of  ele- 
phantiasis, enormously  enlarged,  hanging  nearly  to  the  knees 
of  the  patient,  and  retraction  of  the  penis  within  the  leathery 
tissues  leaves  a  funnel-shaped  opening  through  which  the  urine 
discharges;  fissures  and  ulcers  are  common  in  the  swollen  .skin. 
In  some  cases  the  lymph  spaces  of  the  part  are  dilated  and  con- 
tain numbers  of  filaria. 

Testes. 

Hydrocele,  or  dropsy  of  the  tunica  vaginaHs,  may  occur  with 
general  edema,  or,  when  the  way  to  the  peritoneum  is  open, 
ascitic  fluid  fills  the  serous  sac  of  the  scrotum  also;  a  hydrocele 
of  the  cord  also  occurs.  Injuries  to  the  testis  are  sometimes 
followed  by  serous  collections  in  the  sac ;  .epididymitis  may  be 
complicated  hy  the  same.  In  distinction  to  these  acute  cases 
of  hydrocele,  where  the  fluid  rapidly  accumulates  and  may  be 
serous  or  mixed  with  blood  and  pus,  chronic  hydrocele  grows 
slowly,  the  fluid  is  clear,  and  large  amounts  may  collect  and 
return  after  tapping.    Papillary  outgrowths  from  the  epididymis 
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{periorchitis  prolifcra)  and  testis  may  develop,  and  these  may  I 
separate  after  lime  salts  are  deposited  in  them  and  lie  as  free  \ 
bodies  in   the  cavity.     Fitaria  cause  a  kind  of  hydrocel 
which  tlie  fluid  is  milky  {galactoccle}. 

Spermatocele  is  the  name  given  to  a  cystic  tumor  containing  I 
6iiid  and  spermatozoa  which  develops  near  the  head  of  the  I 
epididymis. 

Uemalocele  is  cither  a  hemorrhage  into  the  tissues  of  the   i 
scmlum  (hematoma)  or  a  collection  of  blood  within  the  vaginal 
sac,  as  in  scurvy  or  with  acute  hydrocele.     Injuries  usually 
cause  ex  Ira- vaginal   hematoma. 

Embolism  of  the  spermatic  artery  and  thrombosis  of  the  pam- 
piniform plexus  in  rare  ca&es  lead  to  a  rapid  spontaneous  gan- 
grene of  the  testicle;  interference  with  the  vessels  of  ihe  cord 
■  lead  to  fatly  degeneration  or  necrosis  of  the  organ. 
Inflammation, — Orchitis  may  be  the  result  of  injury  to  the 
testis  or  complicate  gonorrhea;  when  the  disease  is  limited  to 
ihc  epididymis  It  is  called  epididymitis,  when  the  serous  coal  is 
especially  involved  it  is  called  periorcltitis.     With  small-pox 
■nd   some  other  diseases,   and    in   a   "  metastatic "   form   with 
mumps,  inflammation  of  the  testis  is  occasionally  seen.       The 
kcute  form  is  attended  with  great  swelling,  and  owing  to  the 
firm  tunica  albuginca  the  part  is  hard  and  very  painful.     The 
I   disease  may  end  in  complete  restoration,  or  suppuration  may 
,  and   when   the   tunica   albuginea   is   broken   through    a 
I  fungous  condition  of  the  testis  results. 

Chronic  orchitis  may  follow  the  aculc   form  or  complicate 
fcsyphihs.    The  inflammation  is  chiefly  productive  and  reduces  | 
Bthe  size  and  destroys  the  function  of  (he  organ. 

Atrophy  of  the  testis  occurs  with  loss  of  function  and  after  I 
poperativc  procedures  involviiig  the  spcniiatic  cord. 

Tumors. — The  commonest  benign  neoplasms  of  the  testis 
I  are  fibroma,  lipoma  and  myom» ;  chnndroma  occurs  simply  or 
I   combined  with  sarcoma.    Sarcoma  occurs  in  all  its  forms  in  the  J 
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testicle  and  the  same  tumor  may  present  a  different  constitution 
in  various  parts,  as  also  in  the  parotid  gland.  Carcinoma  is 
usually  of  the  cncephaloid  type  and  combinations  with  adenoma 
and  chondroma  have  been  described.  Metastases  are  usually 
rapid  ill  all  the  malignant  forms  of  tumor,  as  well  a 
to  suirounding  parts  by  direct  i; 

Tuberculosis  often  begms 
from  here  affects  the  te; 
nal  vesicles  and  the  pro;, 
way  of  the  urinary  tra 
velops  slowly  and  the  t.a3i:vj 
fistulie  opening  extern 
broken-di 
pulmonary  tubei 


nals  of  the  epididymis  and 
is  apt  to  invade  the  senii- 
i  may  reach  the  kidney  by 
nphatics.  The  disease  lie- 
s  may  reach  a  large  size; 
n  and  discharge  pus  and 
:  is  usually  secondary  to 
though  this  may  be  clinically  les 


i  than  the  genital  disease,  and  the  question  of  transmission 
during  intercourse  naturally  suggests  itself,  especially  during 
the  early  stages. 

Leukemic  and  lepra  nodules  have  been  found  in  the  testis 
but  are  not  of  jtathological  importance. 

Seminal  Vesicles. 

Acute  inflammation,  usually  a  sequel  of  gonorrhea,  may  be 
accompanied  by  imperfect  erection,  premature  ejaculation, 
bloody  semen,  and  pain  during  and  after  coitus.  Chronic  in- 
flammation is  rather  common  as  the  result  of  posterior  ure- 
thritis and  often  causes  nervous  symptoms,  neurasthenia  and 
melancholy.  The  vesicles  can  be  felt  by  rectal  touch  as  swollen, 
tender  and  thickened  cords,  usually  distended  with  fluid;  on 
massage  their  contents  is  pressed  into  the  urethra  and  passed 
with  the  urine.  Under  the  microscope  hyahne  crescentic  bodies. 
dead  or  imperfect  spermatozoa  and  Charcot  crystals  may  be 
found,  or  in  many  cases  complete  aspermia.  The  dilatation 
is  due  to  inflamniainry  products  about  the  entrance  of  the 
ducts  into  the  prostatic  tissue. 
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Tuberculosis  complicating  iiulmonary  disease  frequently  starts  I 

I  in  the  vesicles,  the  bacilli  being  excreted  with  the  semen  and  1 

attacking  the  vesicles  while  stored  in  them.    From  here  the  dis-  J 

case  may  spread  to  the  other  pelvic  organs,  or  caseous  abscesses  | 

.-inay  form  and  be  discharged  by  the  urethra  and  apparent  re-  I 

Leovery  follow;  vesical  and  renal  tuberculosis  result. 

Trtmary  tumors  are  very  infrequent.  Small  retention  cysts  are  I 
(jalher  common.    Small  concretions  form  al  limes  from  coagu- 
■led  contents  in  which  salts  are  deposited. 


Prostate. 


Acule  inflanimation  of  the  gland  may  complicate  gonorrhea, 
md,  from  the  rapid  swelling  induced,  retention  of  urine  may 
ESollow.       From  tbis  fonn  a  suppurative  inflammation  of  more 
I  the  lobes.     Injury  to  (he  prostatic  urethra  and  suppuration  in 
chronic  character  may  develop,  resulting  in  abscess  in  one  of 
the  pelvic  tissue  may  also  cause  abscess  of  the  gland  ;  in  pyemia 
emboli    of  pyogenic   organisms   produce    numerous   small    foci  I 
of  pus,     As  a  rule  prostatic  abscess  empties  into  the  urethra; 
less  often  the  liniits  of  the  capsule  are  passed  and  the  pus  bur- 
rows into  the  rectum  or  along  it  to  the  perineal  surface.    When 
the   urethra  is  opened  extravasation  of  urine  into  the  pelvic 
tissues  occurs.  Phlebitis  may  occur  in  the  prostatic  plexus,  and. 
if   septic,   emlnli    from    here   may   produce   general    infe 
bTbe  gonococcus  may  gain  an  entrance  to  the  circulation 
ntilsr  way  and  cause  malignant  cndocarditis- 
Conrretions  in  old  age  are   very  common   in   the  prostate, 
liey  may  be  visible  to  the  naked  eye  as  small  brownish  gran- 
Vnlcs  scattered  over  the  section.    Under  the  microscope  the  older 
i  arc  striated,  concentrically  and  in  radii,  the  rings  c 
Mponding  to  increases  in  size  and  the  radii  to  drying.    They  I 
I  with  iodine,  cither  blue  or  reddish-brown,  or  not  at  all.  J 
}eposits  of  lime  salts  often  occur  about  these  bodies. 
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Atrophy  of  the  gland  is  a  regular  Eenile  change,  fallows  c 
tration  (at  times),  and  results  from  fibrous  contraction  < 
degeneration  of  the  glandular  epithelium. 

Hypertrophy  occurs  in  middle  age  and  later,  and  because  a 
the  mechanical  conditions  is  of  great  clinical  and  pathologjcd 
importance.  Either  the  simnia  nr  the  glandular  tissue  may  b 
involved  and  the  three  itis  arise  as 

predominates  or  the  ,s  the  hypertrophied  orgj 

may  be  small  and  :  up  of  fibrous  tissue  a 

muscular  bundles,  I...  ssed  and  their  epithelial 

atrophic;  or  it  may  b<  ,  the  glands  dilated,  ofte 

containing  concretions,  ts  increased  in  siie  a 

number;  or  both  pathoi.  s  may  exist. 

The  giand  normally  has  but  two  lobes;  when  hypertrophied 
it  may  have  four.  Either  lateral  lobe  or  both  may  grow,  or 
the  posterior  isthmus  below  the  internal  meatus  may  be  the 
chief  seat  of  the  hypertrophy,  rising  like  a  round  knob  into  the 
bladder  and  transformed  into  a  "  middle  lobe  "  only  as  the  result 
of  a  pathological  process;  a  similar  smaller  isthmus  of  gland 
tissue,  not  always  present,  which  arches  over  the  meatus,  may 
constitute  a  fourth  imperfect  (pathological)  lobe. 

With  middle  lobe  hypertrophy  the  new  growth  acts  as  a  ball 
valve  and  prevents  expulsion  of  urine,  increased  pressure  by  the 
vesical  and  abdominal  muscles  only  pressing  the  tumor  more 
lightly  against  the  meatus  internus.  One-sided  hypertrophy 
distorts  the  prostatic  urethra,  when  bilateral  the  passage  is 
much  narrowed;  in  any  case  the  prostatic  urethra  is  lengthened 
and  more  curved  than  normal.  The  results  for  the  bladder  are 
mechanical  at  first,  with  hypertrophy  of  the  muscular  trabeculie, 
and  at  times  saeulation  between  them.  Later,  when  residual 
urine  accumulates  and  decompo.ses,  and  the  compensatory  power 
of  the  bladder  is  lost,  the  ca-se  becomes  graver,  fever,  sweating 
and  other  general  symptoms  are  added. 

The  gro.ss  appearance  nf  the  organ  varies  with  the  kind  of 
hypertrophy,  and  its  seat;  the  cut  surface  may  be  soft  and  pale 
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in  the  large  form  or  harder  when  chiefly  fibrous.  Here  and  therJ 
may  be  areas  with  concentric  arrangement  of  fibers  like  vor- 
tices separated  by  interlacing  bands,  as  i{  the  gland  were  made 
up  of  many  smaller  ones  tightly  pressed  together.  The  capsula 
propria  and  the  investment  derived  from  the  recto-vesical  fascia 
may  have  become  b'""'''"'  ">  '^''  •■"""  cannot  be  separated,  with 
only  traces  of  the  mally  between  ihem ;  out 

of  this  thickened  c,  ;)hied  gland  may  at  times 

be  shelled  with  si  'opically  ihe  appearances 

correspond  to  the  I  abundant. 

The  cause  of  i  is  probably  long-contin- 

ued congestion.  his  may  be  the  result  of 

masturbation,  iir  ;oitus  rcservatus).  habit- 

ual excitement  of  the  organ,  without  the  normal  relief  of  the 
functional  hyperemia  consequent  on  normal  ejaculation,  ex- 
tension of  chronic  inflammation  from  Ihe  posterior  urethra,  and 
varicose  conditions  of  the  veins  with  impeded  return. 

Tumors.— Both  sarcoma  and  carcinoma  are  very  rare  in 
the  prostate,  either  as  primary  or  as  secondary  tumors.  Tuber- 
culosis almost  always  occurs  with  other  genito-urinary  forms 
of  the  disease  and  requires  no  special  discussion. 

Cowper's  Gland. 

In  the  course  of  gonorrhea  the  gland  may  become  inflamed 
and  suppurate:  the  pus  may  burrow  and  leave  a  fistula  com- 
municating with  the  urethra.  When  the  duct  is  stenosed  a  re- 
tention cyst  occurs,  and  with  chronic  inflammation  fibrous 
induration  is  the  common   result. 

Female  Organs- 


Vulva. 

Malformations   are   not   of   great    pathological   importance 

with  the  exception  of  atresia,  partial  or  complete,  and  unusual 


forms  of  the  hymen  which  may  have  a  legal  interest ;  this  n 
I  farane  may  Iw  absent,  or  fimbriated,  or  a  narrow  ring  o£  tissue  J 
(vilh  a_  wide  himcn,  or  imperforate. 
Injuries- — The  most  important  are  those  received  during! 
I  parturition.  These  are  chiefly  pressure  effects,  which  mayj 
I  produce  sloughing  of  the  labia,  hematoma  in  one  or  hoth,  pcrJ 
I  haps  extending  into  the  vagina,  and  tears  of  the  posterior  coined 
[•  tnissurc  which  may  extend  through  the  entire  perineal  body^ 
the  rectum.  Slight  tears  usually  heal  rapidly  in  the  ah-  , 
|.fiencc  of  infection.  Contusions  may  cause  inflammation  of  the 
[:iabia  and  of  Skene's  or  BarthoUn's  gland,  with  abscess  forma- 
\  tion. 

Hypfffmia  may  be  passive  and  accompanied  with  edema  in 
F:  pregnancy  and  hydremic  conditions.  Acute  congestion  occurs 
various  skin  eruptions  and  with  more  extensive  inflamma- 
I  lion,  .\cutc  vulvitis  may  follow  injury  during  attempted  coitus, 
f  irritation  from  scratching  (with  pruritus),  and  in  children 
f  thread  worms  leave  the  rectum,  especially  at  night,  and  irritate 
:  parts,  The  usual  symptoms  of  redness,  swelling  and  in- 
[■creased  secretion  follow.  Gonorrhea  may  produce  such  an 
Icxtcnial  condition  and  often  the  gland  of  Bartholin  on  either 
I  side  is  also  involved  and  suppurates.  Diphtheritic  and  phleg- 
I  monous  inflammation  occur  at  limes,  the  last  may  result  from  j 
I  pus  burrowing  from  distant  parts. 

Ulcers  on  the  vulva  may  be  found  with  the  alwve  lesions,  ' 
I.  and  in  syphilitic  patients  both  chancroids,  often  muhiple,  and  - 
I  chancres  occur  here.    Gangrene  may  follow  severe  injury  or  in 
;  cachectic  occur  spontaneously;  a  line  of  demarcation  may 
[  form  and  the  process  heal  with  large  contracting  sears,   but  i 
[  the  probable  course  Is  to  a  fatal  cm 
Ttimors,— Soft  fibroma  and  myn 
labium  majns  or  ahout  ihe  urethral  opening,  and  reach  a  large  j 
siic,    usually    pedicled   and   covered   by   thinned    non-adherent  i 
skin.     Lipoma  and  chondroma  have  been  observed.     Papiilo- 
I   maia  are  far  more  common,  in  ihc  form  of  broad  or  acuminate 
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condyloma,  with  syphilis ;  a  non-specific  form,  of  small  si«  but 
extremely  »iciisitivc,  develops  in  the  meatus  and  is  known  u 
urethral  caruncle.  Carcinoma  is  rare  hut  may  develop  from 
the  clitoris,  the  labium  minus  or  the  cpilhelium  of  Bartholin's 
gland.  It  may  extend  in  any  direction  and  soon  breaks  down 
and  ulcerates. 

Tuberculosis  occurs  as  1  slow  progress  by  ulcera- 

tion while  older  parts  cicam.  rrfcclly. 


Malformation- — Atresia  m:  ir  at  the  hymen  or  else- 

where in  the  canal;  it  may  m  scovercd  till  menstruation 

begins  anil  the  monthly  discharge  uistends  the  canal   (hemalo- 

colf'iis).  Tlii^  v;ij,'itm  may  be  imperforate  for  its  whole  length, 
(inly  ;i  fibrous  cord  occupying  its  main  axis,  or  it  may  be  of 
normal  size  but  divided  by  a  septum;  in  the  latter  case  the 
iilcriis  is  nl>o  drmblc  as  a  rule. 

Dislocation  of  the  canal  usually  follows  rupture  of  the  peri- 
neum iir  uterine  displacements  or  both  combined.  Slight  de- 
grees of  vrifiiiiai  ]irola])sc  may  arise  from  looseness  of  the  at- 
ladimeuts  of  either  wall;  the  anterior  wall  is  more  often  in- 
volved ;uid  may  drag  ilnwn  the  Uterus  with  it.  When  this 
attains  a  marked  development  the  bladder  follows  and  the 
condition  is  known  as  vaginal  cyslocclc;  the  name  (ilianlom 
fiimtir  is  also  used,  for  the  apparent  liimor  is  easily  replaced 
on  change  of  position  or  by  the  examining  finger.  When  the 
]M)-;terior  wail  and  the  anterior  rectal  prolapse  it  is  called 
rasiiiiil  mioccli'.  Willi  complete  prolapse  of  the  uterus  both 
walls  may  be  dragged  out  and  ihetr  surface  in  time  become  dry 
and  kalhcry,   rescndiliiig  epidermis. 

Wounds  of  the  vagina  may  arise  from  foreign  bodies,  vio- 
lent coitus  «iih  great  disparity  nf  the  parts,  injuries  during 
parturition  from  the  head  or  obstetric  instruments.  Perineal 
rupture  if  complete  aJso  involves  the  vagina.     Slight  wounds 
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mtcii  heal  quickly  unless  infected ;  then  suppuration  may  occur 
l.an(l  reach  the  deeper  tissue,  and  the  scars  may  make  a  partial 

■  or  a  complete  stricture  of  the  canal.  Another  result  of  injuries 
lie  the  formation  of  Hslulae.  which  may  join  bladder,  va^na 

■  and  rectum  and  involve  the  uterus  and  the  pelvic  tissues  also. 
VThe  lumen  of  the  fistula  may  be  very  fine  or  large  enough  to 
Vpertnit  the  passage  of  urine  and  feces;  severe  inflammation  and 

gangrene   may   result;   spontaneous   healing   is   seldom  i 
I :  secured. 

Inflammation. — Acute  vagiHilis  (or  colpitis)  may  be  a  mild  I 

land    tem|iorary   catarrhal   inflammation,   due    to    hot    douches, 

fciBieehanical  irritation  and.  in  children  especially,  the  presence 

f  lOf  oxyiirii.     The  severe  attacks  may   usually  be  referred   to 

lurrheal  infection.     The  mucous  membrane  is  then  swo! 

pbypcremic,  covered  with  a  muco-purulent  discharge,  and  the  I 

urethra  usually  shares  in  the  process;  shallow  ulceration  is 

Mimion,     A  destructive  vaginitis  with  necrosis  of  the  cpithe- 

Plium  and  formation  of  a  pscudo- membrane  occurs  in  cachectic 

Hillents  with  pyemia,  variola  and  other  infectious  diseases ;  it   , 

Btnay  accompany  true  diphtheria  of  the  pharynx  but  commonly  ' 

pis  ipiitc  distinct.     The  lesion  ends  in  recovery  with  large  scar   ] 

Pilurmation  and  contraction,  or  in  phlegmonous  and  gangrenous    , 

(tesiructiou   of  the    tissues. 

Chronic  catarrhal  vaginitis  is  usually  known  from  the  copious 

discharge  as   flunr  albus  or  "  the  whiles."     The  discharge  is 

pyelluw  or  creamy,  thick  and  purulent,  or  thinner  and  acrid,    | 

Hhcid  in  reaction,  at  times  greenish :  the  cervical  canal  is  c 

l-mnnly  invoIvc<l  also.     In  other  cases  the  mucous  membrane  is    | 

my  and  thickened,  with  almost  no  excretion. 

Tumoi^. — Fibroma  develops  in  the  vagina  as  polypoid  t 

jrs  nr  fibrous  or  fibro- myomatous  type  and  also  as  acuminate  1 

ndylomata.    Sarcoma  is  unconmion.    Carcinoma  may  occu 

t  or  piipillary  epithelioma,  commonly  in  tlie  upper  portion  of 

file  canal,  and  at  times  develops  into  a  large  cauliflower  mass; 

indarily  the  vagina  is  usually  involved  wilh  uterine  cai 
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he  anlcriot    ■ 


of  ihe  crrvi        region  and  with  similar  dist^asc  of  the  a 
rectal  wall. 

Tulicrculosis  may  appear  either  as  lupus  or  as  scattered  ul- 
cers, ihc  former  extending  from  the  skin  and  the  latter  fnxn 
thi'  titcnis.  Syphilitic  ulcers  of  all  varieties  may  be  found  in 
the  vagina. 


Malformation- —  pmcr.t   of   Muiler's   ducu 

result!)  in  absent  or  r  us  or  vagina,  or  both.    A 

very  small  uterus  is  or  fetal  and  is  remarkaMc 

for  the  disproportion  nd  cervix,  the  latter  fgrm- 

ing  most  of  the  organ  ,  Iso  may  be  lacking  or  un-    j 

devi'lopcd.     The  adjacent  v  lie  Mijllerian  ducts,  which 

disajijicar  normally  leaving  but  one  cavity  in  the  genital  canal, 
may  persist  more  nr  less  completely  and  give  rise  to  the  bicom 
and  liijiartitc  uterus  and  the  septum  may  divide  the  vagina  also 
into  two  canals.  Atresia  of  the  cervix  may  lead  to  accumula- 
tion of  menstrual  blood  ( hematometra ) ,  or  of  muco-serum 
(hydromctra)  ;  inflammation  and  suppuration  may  follow. 

Displacements.— The  form  and  anatomical  relations  of  the 
uterus  both  permit  variou."  displacements  and  make  their  results 
serious.  When  the  organ  moves  as  a  whole,  without  alteration 
in  its  projjcr  form,  it  is  called  version,  of  which  the  most  im- 
portant arc  antcvcrsion,  retroversion  and  lateral  version.  The 
cffecls  arc  chiefly  mechanical,  from  pressure  on  bladder  and 
rectum  or  dragging  on  ligaments,  and  are  less  severe  than  in 
flexion.  When  the  uterus  suffers  a  bending  in  itself  the  con- 
dition is  called  flexion,  and  the  degrees  correspond  to  those  of 
version,  ante-,  retro-  and  lateral  flexion.  The  results  are 
chiefly  due  to  cnnsc(|ucnl  narrowing  of  the  uterine  lumen,  dif- 
ficull  menstruation  and  retained  flow.  The  condition  may  be 
caused  by  pressure  from  above,  as  of  the  clothes,  contraction 
of  inflammatory  adhesions  and  other  external  influences,  and, 
in  an  imperfectly  restored  uterus  after  childbirth,  subinvolu- 
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tion,  loss  of  tone  in  its  walls,  and  weight  and  congestion  of 
the  fundus  may  precede  the  condition.  Entire  movement  of  the 
organ  upward  has  but  little  importance;  the  contrary  condition. 
prolapsus  uteri,  is  observed  when  the  inferior  support  is  less- 
ened and  the  vulva  patulous,  as  after  rupture  of  the  perineum. 
Three  grades  of  this  condition  are  distinguished,  simple  descent, 
the  uterus  not  leaving  the  pelvis;  partial  prolapse,  the  organ 
being  out  of  the  pelvis  but  not  entirely;  complete  prolapse,  the 
uterus  protruding  from  the  vulva,  and  with  it  the  vaginal  walls 
and  inside  them  the  vesical  and  rectal  walls. 

Inversion  of  the  uterus  occurs  after  labor  or  with  submucous 
polyps  of  large  size,  the  traction  turning  it  inside  out  more  or 
less  completely ;  this  may  be  associated  with  prolapse. 

Rupture  of  the  uterus  may  result  from  accumulation  of  fluid 
within  it,  and  thinning  and  necrosis  of  its  wall,  but  this  is  very 
unusual.  The  accident  more  often  takes  place  in  the  pregnant 
organ,  and  here  there  may  be  predisposing  conditions,  as  ma- 
lignant disease,  destroying  the  muscular  wall.  Other  cases  re- 
sult from  convulsive  efforts  at  expulsion  of  the  fetus,  dis- 
proportion between  uterus  and  child,  pregnancy  in  one  half  of 
a  double  uterus.  The  tear  in  the  uterine  wall  is  most  often  in 
the  region  of  the  cervix  or  just  above  it  and  proceeds  from 
within  outward;  tears  starting  on  the  peritoneal  surface  are 
practically  unknown.  The  depth  of  the  injury  may  be  less 
than  the  thickness  of  the  wall  (incomplete  rupture),  or  pass 
entirely  through  it  and  not  involve  the  serous  surface,  or  in- 
clude this  and  other  parts  also,  as  bladder  and  rectum.  Copious 
hemorrhage  into  the  peritoneum  may  be  immediately  fatal  and 
with  it  the  fetus  and  its  envelopes  may  leave  the  uterus  and 
be  found  in  the  clot.  In  very  favorable  cases,  with  but  little 
bleeding,  peritonitis  may  close  in  the  fetus,  adhesions  may  form, 
and  purulent  softening  open  a  way  for  the  escape  of  the  dead 
fetus  through  the  intestine.  In  any  case  the  termination  is 
usually  fatal,  from  shock  and  bleeding,  peritonitis  or  chronic 

suppuration. 
36 


Teari  »ponlancouiJr  prodticed  nsoaOj  5c  n  ik 
llic  long  axis  of  Ilie  uterus,  in  or  near  the  oenrx 
vrr»ion  or  otlicr  nhslciric  procedure  tbcy  may  W 
vcrxc,  anil  in  nibcr  parU  of  the  organ.  Sfagbt  injnnes  td  ititi 
kind  usually  heal  quii-kl}'  in  the  aloenoe  oi  mfection.  OMr; 
{IT r (orations,  as  from  a  curene  (and  tb«  septic  ntcras  »  afhf 
almriiona  i.i  very  cuily  perforated)  nsoallv  occur  ia  the  i^ttB 
anil  make  »mall  liuear  or  branclied  openings  on  the 
lurfnce.  with  inflained  or  necrotic  edges,  tbe  mtati 
lowani  the  mucous  surface. 

Circulatory  Disorders. — Hyperemia  of  tbe  mcms  occm 
nortiiiklly  in  a  cycle  of  about  twenty-eight  days:  death  diina( 
tncnvtruation  leaves  the  mucous  memtiraoe  swollen  and  ca«- 
grstrd,  its  upper  layers  degenerated  or  lo^t.  Mcn^iruatioa  ij  " 
:is-.rii(;iitd  with  serous  swelling  of  the  mucosa  and  separation  of 
iis  I'loiiH'iils,  round-cell  increase  between  the  glands,  and  in- 
iTiMM'  in  the  length  of  the  tubular  glands.  The  swelling  sub- 
siili-s  i;i|iiilly  with  cessation  of  bleeding  from  the  dilated  capil- 
l;iiirs.  ihi-  upper  Inyer  of  mucous  membrane  is  exfoliated  and 
llu-  >;l;u«N  bec<imc  .spiral  again.  When  the  entire  lining  oi  the 
U1^■rll^,  ;[s  ;[  cast  of  il.s  cavity,  is  extruded  at  menstruation,  with 
|i:iiii  and  iiierinc  coniraclions.  the  anomaly  is  known  as  man- 
hniiii'iis  dvsmcnorrhca.  The  cause  is  usually  an  inflamniatioii 
of  ihc  nmcosn  {exfoliative  endometritis).  The  membrane  is 
ui:uli-  u|>  i)f  uterine  glands  hehl  together  by  very  cellular  con- 
neriive  tissue  holiUng  red  cells  in  its  meshes;  in  other  cases 
the  membrane  cc»i.sisls  chiefly  of  fibrin  and  blood-cells. 

tVri.iiii  itifcciioiK  diseases,  blood  states  and  local  conditions 
may  caiisc  uterine  licmorrliagr  apart  from  menstruation;  among 
llu-se  are  cholera  and  small-pox,  scurvy,  and  tumors.  Hemor- 
rliaj;c  in  the  tissues  about  the  uterus  may  occur  in  the  perito- 
neum (Oou};las'  ]K)uch)  or  in  the  tissues,  as  of  the  broad  liga- 
incnl :  ihc  usual  causes  are  menstrual  flow  from  the  tubes,  rup- 
ture nf  extra-uterine  |>regnancy,  rupture  of  a  varicose  vein  or 
of  newly  formed  vessels  in  adhesions,  and  injuries  during  par- 
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turition.  The  blood  may  form  a  large  hematoma  and  in  favor- 
able cases  is  absorbed  or  encapsuled;  in  other  cases  inflamma- 
tion occurs.  The  blood  may  escape  through  rectum  or  vagina 
after  softening  of  their  walls,  or  necrosis  of  the  tissues  may 
end   fatally. 

Inflammation. — The  part  of  the  organ  attacked  may  be 
the  serous  coat  (perimetritis),  the  subperitoneal  tissue  adjacent 
(parametritis)  the  wall  of  the  organ  (metritis)  or  the  mucous 
surface  (endometritis). 

In  the  non-pregnant  uterus  perimetritis  is  usually  either  acute 
and  part  of  a  general  pelvic  peritonitis,  or  chronic  and  asso- 
ciated with  other  inflammations;  either  may  cause  fibrinous 
exudate  with  adhesions  or  pus  formation.  Such  adhesions  are 
almost  constant  with  various  tumors  of  the  uterus.  Parametri- 
tis is  usually  an  acute  inflammation  of  the  cellular  pelvic  tissue 
about  the  uterus,  and  occurs  with  metritis  and  endometritis. 
Of  these  two  forms  many  slight  attacks  may  occur  at  variable 
periods  and  the  pelvic  contents  may  be  firmly  fastened  to- 
gether and  to  loops  of  intestine,  the  omentum,  etc. 

Metritis  seldom  occurs  in  the  acute  form  except  in  connection 
with  puerperal  conditions.  It  may  follow  gonorrheal  and  other 
infection  with  marked  lesions  of  the  mucosa.  Chronic  metritis 
results  from  chronic  congestion,  subinvolution  and  displace- 
ment and  is  partly  a  fibrous  and  partly  a  muscular  hyperplasia. 
The  entire  organ  may  be  involved,  but  often  the  condition  is 
limited  to  the  inferior  zone  of  the  organ. 

Acute  endometritis  is  uncommon  but  may  follow  injury,  or 
pyogenic  and  gonorrheal  infection  of  the  mucosa.  It  may  be 
limited  to  the  cervix  (endocervicitis)  or  invade  the  fundus  also. 
As  a  complication  with  infectious  disease  it  ocurs  in  typhoid 
and  scarlet  fevers.  The  mucous  membrane  is  swollen,  con- 
gested, loosened  in  its  attachment,  hemorrhagic  and  covered 
with  muco-purulent  exudate;  severe  necrosis  of  the  mucosa 
gives  rise  to  a  diphtheritic  form. 
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Chronic  rndomelrilis  follows  the  acute  disease  or  resulis  irom 
antrmic  and  chlorotic  malnutrition  of  the  part  or  irritation  by 
polypoid  and  other  tumors.  The  mucous  membrane  is  ihick- 
cned  and  congested,  its  glands  arc  hyperplastic  and  irregularly 
dilated  and  the  stroma  may  also  show  hyperplastic  changes: 
with  the  progress  of  the  disease  an  atrophic  stage  is  reached 
when  the  glands  disappear  and  the  stroma  becomes  indurated. 
This  process  in  the  cervix  results  in  retention  cysts  of  the 
glands,  forming  the  ovules  of  Naboih.  The  discharge  of  chronic 


catarrhal  endometritis  may  lie  purulent,  at  limes  mixed  with 
blood,  but  in  many  cases  it  is  thin  and  colorless.  The  infUm- 
malion  may  extend  into  the  tubes,  atresia  of  the  cervix  may 
result  from  it,  and  membranous  dysmenorrhea  is  another  com- 
monly associated  condition.  Ulcers  in  the  fundus  sometimes 
accompany  the  process ;  on  the  cervix  they  arc  extremely  com- 
mon and  are  known  as  erosions.  The  granulation  lisstie  may  be 
so  exuberant  as  to  close  the  cervical  canal.  Such  erosions  are 
iT  laceration  of  the  part.     More  superfici. 
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occur  from   loss  of  the  squamous  epiihelium  of  the  part;  its 
place  may  be  taken  b_v  cylindrical  cells. 

Puerperal  Ah-trilis. —  The  recently  emptied  uterus  presents  a 
natural  wound;  this  and  other  irautnatism  of  any  part  of  the 
parturient  canal,  even  very  shallow  tears  in  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  lower  vagina,  may  lie  the  entering  point  for  the 
infecting  organisms.  Deaths  from  childbed  fever  have  steadily 
declined  in  some  hospitals  when  the  nurses  have  been  forbidden 
In  make  digital  examinations  of  the  vagina  before  and  during 
labor;  further  decrease  has  followed  extension  of  Ihc  order  to 
Ihc  visiting  students,  and  when  nobody  was  excepted  the  mor- 
lalily  for  long  periods  has  been  nil.  Such  facts,  and  the  fre- 
(juency  of  the  infection  in  the  practice  of  certain  physicians 
and  midwives,  suggest  the  source  of  ihc  infection  and  the  dif- 
ficulty of  avoiding  it  altogether,  even  with  care.  The  organ- 
isms found  have  been  slrcplo-  and  staphylococci,  alone  or  to- 
gether, the  gonococcus,  b,  aerogenes,  b.  coli  and  b.  tetanus.  As 
a  rule  no  part  of  the  organ  escapes,  and  the  pelvic  tissues  may 
also  be  inflamed  1  the  general  condition  may  be  that  of  septi- 
cemia, but  local  septic  phlebitis  often  results  in  embolic  abscess 
in  various  organs  (pyemic  form).  The  veins  involved  may  be 
the  cimiscs  at  the  placental  attachment,  and  when  the  disease 
arises  in  consequence  of  putrefaction  of  retained  placenta  this 
is  the  natural  source  of  general  infection.  A  phlegmonous  form 
occurs  with  lymphangitis  of  the  organ,  abscesses  forming  in 
the  wall  of  the  fundus  ai  the  aiiachmcnt  of  the  tubes,  or  in 
the  cervix,  in  the  broad  ligament,  and  the  cellular  spaces  of 
the  pelvis.  Suppurative  peritonitis  develops  early  and  is  usually 
fatal. 

Atrophy  of  the  entire  uterus  occurs  as  a  senile  change,  with 

obliterating  arteritis  of  the  vessels  of  the  part;  it  may  occur 

early  in  life  after  removal  of  the  ovaries.    Hypertrophy  occurs 

^^  with   chronic   metritis.      Fatty  degeneration    may    result    from 

^Bpoisons  (phosphorus)  or  accompany  infectious  disease  or  pres- 
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sure   from  tumors    (intraiiiural  iiljromata).     Amyloid  changes 
are  vtry  infrequent. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  uterine  mucosa  may  arise  from  exlen- 
sion  of  a  tubal  lesion.  The  entire  mucosa  may  be  thickened  and 
caseous,  with  targe  losses  of  substance  from  softening,  or  a. 
few   miliary  tubercles  may   '      Foi  nd   here   and   there   in  the 
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ompanics  other  genital  tu- 
e  peril oncimi. 
icalized  submucous  hyper- 
of  the  vagina  as  small  red 
be  mucous,  cavernous  or 
:>m  the  accompanying  hem- 


membrane  ;  the  disease  i 
berculosis  and  similar 

Tumors. — Polypi    n 
plasia  and  hang  in  the  . 
and    pedtcled 
glandular,  and 
orrhages. 

Fibroiiiula  arc  the  commonest  tumors  of  the  uterus.  They 
occur  under  the  serous  or  the  mucous  coal  or  in  the  substance 
of  the  organ,  and  hence  arc  called  subperitoneal,  submucous  or 
intranmral.  They  may  be  single  or  multiple  and  an  intramural 
tumor  may  become  cither  subserous  or  submucous ;  the  latter 
varieties  are  often  provided  with  a  pedicle.  In  size  they  vary 
from  a  tew  millimeters  to  many  centimeters  in  diameter,  though 
the  large  tumors  weighing  several  kilograms  are  seldom  seen 
at  present. 

The  consistence  of  the  tumor  varies  with  the  proportion  of 
fibrous  tissue,  but  they  are  often  very  hard,  sharply  circum- 
scribed by  a  capsidc  out  of  which  they  may  be  lifted,  and  poorly 
supplied  with  blood-vessels.  Degeneration  is  common  in  their 
middle  portions  nnd  lime  salts  may  be  deposited  in  them,  on  the 
surface  or  diffusely.  When  a  pcdicled  subserous  fibroma  becomes 
twisted  on  its  pedicle  it  may  become  necrotic  and  cause  sup- 
purative peritonitis.  Lipoma,  myxoma  and  sarcoma  may  be 
combined  with  the  original  tumor. 

Microscopically  these  tumors  usually  contain  some  muscular 
fibers,  often  so  many  that  Ihey  are  called  fibromyomata ;  these 
cells  arc  of  large  size  and  provided  with  large  nuclei.  An  ap- 
parent concentric  arrangement  can  be  made  out  by  which  the 
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fcscular  and    fibrous   elements   are  disposed    about    a   dilated 
■apillary.     Occasionally  the  capillaries  are  so  large   and  i 
nicrous  as  to  form  iclangiectatic  and  cavernous  myomata. 

The  effects  of  uterine  fibroma  comprise  the  results  of  pres- 
sure on  adjacent  parts,  displacements  of  the  uterus,  bleeding 
from  the  congested  mucosa  and  degeneration  of  their  tissue. 
The  submucous  forms  may  simulate  inversion  of  the  uterus, 
I  exposed  to  various  injuries,  with  the  danger  of  hemor- 
i  and  inflammation. 
rSarcoma  may  develop  from  fibro-myomata  (myoma  sarco- 
matodes), and  is  commonly  of  the  spindle-celled  variety;  or  it 
may  start  in  the  deeper  layers  of  the  mucosa  and  form  polypoid 
vascular  tumors,  commonly  round-celled.  Adcno-sareoma  and 
angio-sarcoma  may  develop  from  the  endometrium.  A  peculiar 
papillary  edematous  sarcoma  sometimes  occurs  in  the  cervix 
during  early  life.  Its  nature  is  very  malignant  and  the  micro- 
scopic structure  complex,  including  round  and  stellate  cells. 
giant  cells,  muscle  and  cartilage,  in  a  myxomatous  and  edem- 
atous matrix. 

Epithehal  tumors  of  the  uterus  may  follow  ihe  type  of  the 
squamous  cells  of  (he  cervix  (vaginal  aspect)  or  the  cylindrical 
glandular  cells.    It  is  not  imcommon  for  these  tumors  to  begin 

ta  benign  growth  and  pass  over  later  into  a  true  carcinoma. 
'at>illoiiia  forms  relatively  small  and  hard  tumors,  often  mul- 
e,  on  the  portio  vaginalis;  the  surface  of  the  lumor  is  cov- 
ij  by  many  layers  of  flat  cpithclia. 
tdcnoma  occurs  as  hypertrophies  of  the  uterine  mucosa  after 
onic  inflammation,  and  as  polyps.  A  malignant  form  lakes 
its  origin  in  the  mucosa  of  the  fundus  and  is  distinguished  from 
the  simple  glandular  hyperplasia  by  the  tendency  of  the  atypical 
glands  tn  invade  the  muscle  of  the  organ.  In  tumors  of  ihis 
variety  the  epithelium  often  grows  with  great  rapidity,  the 
acini  of  the  glandular  structure  arc  broken  through  and  the 
ransition  t9  'carcinoma  is  complete  (Adenoma  destruens),  Pt. 
.  1(6. 
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Cardnoma  is  ihe  conimonesl  malignant  luniur  of  the 
and  its  usual  seat  is  the  portio  vaginalis.  It  begins  on  the 
surface  of  one  of  the  cervical  lips  as  an  area  of  lirm  induraticNL 
not  well  circumscribed  from  the  surrounding  healthy  tissue 
The  mucosa  thickens  and  is  adherent  to  the  layers  Efefieadl 
The  disease  progresses  till  it  invades  the  vault  of  the  vagii 
rapidly  breaks  down.    The  ureters  and  bladder  arc 

Fig.  IIS. 
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f  epithelial  tissue  occurs  in  two  directions  3l  once,  into  ilie  \ 
tnuscular  fibers  of  the  cervix  and  out  into  the  vagina  as 
Increasing  cauhflower  growlh.  Both  these  varieties  of  malig- 
lant  neoplasm  lead  to  profuse  hemorrhage ;  the  epithelioma  I 
not  ulcerate  nor  invade  surrounding  parts  so  rapidly,  i 
Carcinoma  of  the  body  of  the  uterus  may  be  o£  the  flat-celled  I 
11  women  of  advanced  age,  in  whom  the  epithelium  of  the  f 
hinilus  has  become  squamous  after  chronic  indamniation  :  other-  \ 
wise  the  tumor  is  cyUndrical  celled,  and  resembles  malignant 
1  many  cases. 

Cysts  of  the  uterus  arc  rare;  they  arise  from  softening  i 
fibro-myomata   or    arc    small    retention    cysts    of    I  he    mucous  | 
glands,  or  occasionally  dermoid.     Cystic  parasites  have   been  J 
Ktnconntered    (cchinococcns). 


Ovaries  and  Tubes. 


9  and  ducts  may  be  absent ;  hypoplasia  1 
ional    displacement  occurs,  as  into  a  | 


I 


Either  or  both  organt 

bium  majtis. 

Acquired  displacement  of  the  ovary  is  common  wilh  uterine  I 
rersion    and    flexion ;    ihe    ovary    frequently    lies    in    Douglas*  f 
uch  and  has  been  found  in  crural  and  other  hernias. 
Congestion   is  normal  before  ovulation;  passive  congestion  I 
lay  be  part  of  a  general  stasis. 
Hemorrhage  into  the  follicle  follows  extrusion  of  the  ovuoi.l 
tnd  forms  ihc  corpus  luteum  of  menstruation,  which  soon  or- 1 
izes  and  disappears,  all  but  a  small  scar  on  the  surface  ofl 
ovary.    The  corpus  luteura  of  pregnancy  is  larger,  persists  I 
ill  the  middle  or  end  of  pregnancy,  has  a  gelatinous,  semi- 
transparent  contents,  seldom  contains  blood,  and  has  a  luteal^ 
border  which  is  very  much  broader. 

Inflammation  accompanies  ovarian  tumors,  extension  of  sal^l 
ringilis  and  peritonitis.     In  the  puerperal  form,  as  in  the  first] 


^ 


led,  one  or  both  ovaries  may  be  affecled  and  the  tube 
may  also  take  part  or  escape  for  a  time.  The  inHamed  ovary  is 
swollen,  hypcreniic  and  succulent  or  grayish-yellow  in  color. 
The  process  may  resolve  or  lead  to  abscess  formation  and  perj' 


tonitis.     Adhesions  form 
as  hrni  bands  after  the  infi: 
Tumors. — The  most  impo' 
ovary    is   furnished  by   its 
cystic. 


ith  s 


mnding  viscera  and  remain 
nn  ceases. 

lological  condition  of  the 
ns.     They   are  very  often 


nes  of  large  size,  or  as 
mors,  or  as  fib ro- sarcoma, 
ous  sears  left  after  heal- 

lOst   often    either   spindle- 
;  round-celled  forms,   angio- 


Fibroma  occurs  a. 
iibro- myoma  resembl: 
It  probably  takes  its  < 

ing  of  corpora  lutea. 

celled   or  combined   with  fibroma; 

sarcoma  and  niyxo-sarcoi 

Cystic  tumors  may  develop  in  the  follicles  (hydrops  of  the 
Graafian  follicle)  and  occur  singly  or  multiple,  in  the  young 
but  more  frequently  in  older  patients.  They  are  small  or  of 
meiiinni  size,  seldom  much  larger  than  the  fist,  and  the  i 
is  lined  by  a  single  layer  of  flattened  epithelium.  They  c 
clear  fluid  which  may  be  thin  or  jelly-like,  or,  with  hemor- 
rhages, dark. 

Myxoid  cysts  (colloid)  differ  from  the  former  in  having 
thicker  walls,  more  copious  vascular  supply,  and  a  differently 
arranged  epithelium.  The  so-called  glandular  form  (adeno- 
cystoma) is  clothed  internally  with  cylindrical  epithelia  in  con- 
stant dcvclopmciil.  arranged  in  acini  and  resting  on  a  vascular 
basement  membrane.  They  may  be  mulliloeular  or  contain 
imperfect  septa,  or  the  proportion  of  the  wall  may  be  so  great 
that  the  cavities  appear  a^  simple  fi-ssures  and  spaces  in  it, 
though  clothed  with  epithelium.  The  contents  of  the  cyst  is 
thick  and  gelatinous,  ihough  in  old  tumors  it  may  be  serous; 
it  contains  psendo-mncin,  which  forms  a  slimy  solution  in  water 
and  is  not  precipitated  by  acetic  acid. 
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The  papillary  form  .if  ovarian  cysts  is  often  observed  in  both  I 

^orgaiis  at  uticc.     It  lias  a  layer  of  ciliated  epithelium  and  is  1 

irranged  in  papillary  projections  on  its  inner  snrfacc ;  secondary  I 

s  are  less  coninion,  hemorrhage  is  more  frequent,  concentric  I 

inasses  of  calcium  carbonate  (psamnioma  bodies)  are  more  ci 


1  both  in  the  struma  and  the  epithelial  collections,  than  iti  1 
■  glandular  form;  pscudo-muein  occurs  but  less  co|iiously,  ' 
Tie  glandular  form  may  arise  from  Pfliiger's  glands  (remnants  ] 
F  the  fetal  raesothelittm)  or  hyperplasia  of  the  Graafian  cpi-  1 
Ihelium;  Ibcy  are  less  malignant  than  the  papillary  tumors. 
\\k  tatter  ari»e   from  parovarian  inclusions  in  the  ovary  or  | 


^^^^^^^■1 

^  J 
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fnim  the   Gr     Ran   folHcles.     The  genesis  of  neither  form  is 

accurately  determined.      Papillary   lumors   may    form  a  meta- 

stasis  to  the  peritoneum  or  become  carcinomatous. 

Dermoid  cysli  of  the  ovary  are  either  loosely  attached  by  a 

pedicle  or  are  larger  and  supplant  the  ovarian  tissue.    They  arc 

common  and  affect  one  "^-^i^     Tii^v  niay  be  teratomata,  made 

up  of  all  three  emhrvn 

iheir  products,  or  more 

strictly  "  dermoid," 

rs  of  other  parts.     They 

contain   hair,   fat,  chol 

glands  and  teeth   in  the 

simpler  forms,  ;nii 

land  tissues,  suggestions 

of  organs  of  sf 

e)  and  tissues  resembling 

that  of  the  nei 

ore  complex.     For  these 

tumors  the  name 

haps  appropriate,  though 

they    have    bee 

n    cxplainea    as    pan 

enngenctic    rlevclopmcnts 

from  unfertilized  ova. 

Carcinoma  of  the  ovary  may  develop  in  the  walls  of  a  glandu- 
lar cystoma  or  start  in  the  epithelium  of  the  follicles;  it  rapidly 
invades  the  peritoneum  in  some  cases. 


The  Fallopian  Tubes. 

Congenital  or  acquired  stetiosis  of  the  tubes  may  he  partial 
or  complete;  common  causes  of  the  latter  form  are  intlanmia- 
tory  adhesions,  which  compress  one  tube  or  keep  it  sharply 
bent,  and  tumors  in  the  uterine  wall.  The  result  of  closure 
of  the  part  is  usually  the  collection  of  muco-serous  fluid  in  it 
(hydrosalpinx,  hydrops  ttibac).  The  distention  often  proceeds 
from  the  outer  to  the  uterine  end  and  dilates  the  part  ir- 
regularly. The  internal  pressure  drags  the  muscle  fibers  apart 
and  causes  atrophy  of  them  and  of  the  mucosa;  the  fimbriated 
end  is  usually  inverted.  The  weight  of  the  swollen  tube  may 
cause  lateral  and  other  displacements  of  the  uterus.  The  fluid, 
which  is  clear  and  thin  in  most  cases,  may  escape  by  way  of 
the  uterus. 
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Hyperemia  occurs  with  peritonitis  and  metritis  or  is  passive 
with  iiiiiiedeil  flow  in  llic  vi'na  cava.  Slight  hemorrhages  may 
occur  from  the  tube  during  menstrual  congestion,  emptying 
into  the  peritoneal  cavity  or  the  uterus.  The  most  copious 
tubal  hemorrhage  is  associated  with  pregnancy  ami  niplure 
in  ihe  part. 

Infiammation. — Salfimgitis  may  be  catarrhal  and  either 
acute  or  chronic;  it  is  usually  associated  with  similar  diseases 
of  ihc  uterus.  Localized  inflammatory  adhesions  often  result 
between  the  tubes  and  the  bladder,  ovary  or  intestine. 

Suppurative  salpingitis  is  the  result  of  gonorrheal  or  puer- 
peral infection;  in  the  former  the  infection  may  be  mixed,  ihc 
iiiucosa  is  hypcreniic  atid  thickened,  the  epithelia  desquamate 
.nnd  the  contents  of  the  lube  become  purulent.  If  the  pus  is  not 
emptied  il  may  remain  for  a  long  time  (pyosalpinx)  and  again 
liecome  active  or  rupture  as  the  re.sult  of  later  injury.  In  the 
puerperal  form  the  inflammation  may  begin  at  cither  end,  both 
may  \>c  closed  by  the  edema  and  inflammatory  exudate,  and 
tile  fimbria;  inverted;  the  suppuration  may  involve  the  entire 
thickness  of  the  wall  and  lead  to  rupture,  either  into  the  gen- 
eral peritoneal  cavity,  a  hollow  viscus,  or  an  artificial  space 
formed  by  adhesions.  As  in  the  other  form,  the  pus  may  re- 
main in  the  tube  and  ihickcn,  mineral  matter  may  deposit  in 
it.  Combinations  of  salpingitis  and  pelvic  peritonitis  and  cellu- 
litis arc  common  and  the  abscess  thus  formed  may  be  of  large 
siie.  The  pyogenic  agent  is  often  ihc  streptococcus,  but  the  pus 
may  be  sterile. 

Ttimors. — Benign  forms  are  not  of  great  importance  nor  of 
large  size;  they  may  be  fibroma,  myoma,  lipoma  and  papilloma, 
usually  projecting  into  the  tube  but  also  presenting  externally 
in  some  cases.  Malignant  tumors  occur  as  the  result  of  exten- 
sion from  the  uterus  and  ovary. 

Tuberculosis  is  not  infrequent  as  a  secondary  lesion,  with 
peritoneal   and  pulmonary  afl^ections.  far  less   frequently  with 

icr  genital  tuberculosis.    The  disease  begins  at  the  fimbriated 


end  oi  be  and  proceeils  toward  and  into  the  utenn,  a 

tubcrclci  occurring  Jti  both  serous  and  mnci 
fomiK  arc  accompanied  by  the  vsuai  infiliraiion  and  c 
Koilening.  The  tube  is  usually  adherent  to  neighboring  orgux. 
swollen,  thickened  and  diaiended.  its  mucous  coal  desuiiwd 
in  places  by  caseous  ulcers  and  the  lumen  filled  with  chct*) 
and  purulent  mal  iberculosi^  of  the  tube  docs 

occur,  often  un  a  al  inilammaliofi.    Both  tabu 

iitand. 


MaUoniiatioO.-  t   sexual    development    ib« 

breast  niay  be  ahsct—  c ;  the  gland  may  be  normal 

bill    lackiiip    a   nipple;    supernumerary   mammx    (polymastia) 
oicur  on  llic  alHlomcn,  back,  thigh  and  elsewhere,  in  either  sex, 


and  Ihe  oxir 

functionate. 
A  certain 
menstrual  ii>n 
genital  systei 
rnnction  of  ill 
of  Ibc  gland 
when  the  nlci 
Other 


breast  may  have  or  lack  a  nipple ;  they  at  ti 


of  congestion  is  very  apt  to  occur  with 

III  the  close  sympathy  between  the  organ  and  the 

is  shown  also  by   premature  development  and 

breast  wilb  premature  sexual  maturity,  atrophy 

with  cessation  of  sexual  life,  pain  and  swelling 

nis  is  the  seat  of  inflammation  and  other  lesions. 

of  hyperemia  of  the  breast  are  injury  and  inflam- 


mation. Hemorrhage  occurs  after  severe  contusions  and  may 
be  siLiinti'd  in  the  connective  tissue  or  in  the  gland  tissue:  if 
llie  l.leeiliiig  takes  ])Iacc  into  a  lacteal  duct  it  may  dilate  it 
and  appcnr  at  the  nipple.  The  extravasation  may  become 
siirr.imided  by  fibrous  ti,=siie  (blood  cyst).  With  tumors  of 
the  pari  bleediiij;  is  usual,  both  in  the  neoplasm  and  on  the 


ileeriitcd    s^urfrice. 
Inflammation  .seldom 


nd  except 

nfeclion.  but  the  normal  swelling  of  tlic  gland 
puberty  in  both  sexes  may  pass  into  a  mastitis. 
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with  swelling  of  the  axillary  nodes.  Lesions  of  the  ribs  (caries) 
and  the  skin  (erysipelas)  may  result  in  the  same.  Puerperal 
mastitis  may  be  conveyed  through  the  blood  current  (meta- 
static form)  or  enter  the  gland  through  the  milk  channels,  and 
slight  injuries  to  the  nipple  during  suckling  predispose  to  the 
latter  form.  The  entire  organ  may  be  involved  or  only  a 
section  of  it;  the  usual  result  is  abscess  formation  and  when 
the  inflammation  exceeds  the  limits  of  the  organ  paramastitis 
also  occurs.  The  abscess,  which  may  be  single  or  multiple, 
may  open  into  the  milk  channels,  the  tissues  about  the  gland 
or  externally  (fistula  formation).  The  abscess  cavity  slowly 
fills  and  heals  by  granulation  from  the  sides.  Rupture  into 
the  pleura  with  fatal  empyema  is  very  unusual. 

Hyperplasia  of  all  the  elements  of  the  gland  may  lead  to 
enormous  development  of  one  or  both  breasts  (giganto-mastia) , 
without  effect  on  the  general  health,  but,  if  functionating,  to 
corresponding  production  of  (normal)  milk.  A  hyperplasia 
limited  to  the  fibrous  tissue  of  the  organ  (diffuse  fibroma) 
may  preserve  or  reduce  the  size  of  the  breast,  causing  extreme 
hardness  of  the  part  and  cysts  of  the  milk  channels.  A  cir- 
cumscribed fibrosis  occurs  and  may  return  after  operative  re- 
moval. 

Tumors. — Myxoma  may  develop  from  the  connective  tissue 
of  the  organ  as  a  diffuse  tumor ;  the  epithelium  usually  atrophies 
and  disappears.  If  the  neoplasm  follows  the  milk  ducts  it  is 
called  intracanalicular  myxoma. 

Sarcoma  of  the  breast  may  be  diffuse  or  nodular.  In  the 
diffuse  form  the  gland  rapidly  enlarges,  usually  but  one,  the 
process  involves  the  skin  and  other  tissues  beyond,  the  gland 
becomes  immovable  and  ulceration  begins  on  the  surface.  On 
section  parts  of  the  tumor  resemble  fibrous  tissue,  other  parts 
are  myxomatous,  others  are  soft  and  vascular;  cysts  from  de- 
generative softening  and  from  dilatation  of  the  ducts  occur. 
often  of  small  size  and  containing  clear  or  bloody  fluid.  If 
the  cysts  are  an  important  feature  of  the  tumor  and  chiefly 
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from  dilalcd  natural  cavities  the  name  cysto-sarconui  is  jpvea 
to  it.  An  unusual  form  of  this  tumor  occurs  when  the  ui- 
■•  process  follows  the  milk  ducts  and  distends  thrm. 
;  being  covered  hy  a  layer  of  gland  cells.  TTie 
sarcomata  usually  start  in  the  ducts  near  the 
nipple  and  after  a  period  of  very  slow  growth  become  diffuse. 
Sarcoma  starts  in  the  adventitia  of  the  ducts  or  the  vessels  or 
the  interstitial  fibrous  tissue.  Metastasis  occurs  through  the 
blood-vessels  and  is  not  so  pronounced  a  feature  of  the  disease 
as    in   carcinoma. 

Adenouia  of  the  mamma  is  commonly  comhined  with  fibroma, 
lipoma,  myxoma  or  sarcoma.  It  causes  hyperplasia  of  the  ducts 
and  ("Kcurs  chiefly  as  an  encapsuled  tumor.  less  often  without 
being  circumscribed.  The  epilhelia  of  the  neoplasm  may  be 
larger  than  normal  but  typically  arranged  in  the  acini,  or  with 
more  rapid  multiplication  they  fill  the  lumen  and  undergo 
degenerative  changes. 

CarctHOHia  of  the  breast  is  a  frequent  disease  in  women, 
between  the  years  of  40  and  50,  and  apparently  connected  with 
the  end  of  sexual  life;  the  right  breast  is  somewhat  more 
frequently  alTected  than  the  left.  It  occurs  also  id  the  male 
in  about  two  per  cent,  of  all  cases.  Injury  is  sometimes  given 
as  the  preceding  cause  by  the  patient,  but  in  many  casc«  this  it 
a  coincidence,  rendered  important  by  the  growth  of  a  lumac 
later ;  in  other  cases  a  preceding  inflammation  seems  to  prepare 
the  way  for  the  neoplasm,  or  a  benign  tumor  becomes  carci- 
nomatous (fibroma  and  adenoma).  A  special  form  knnwn  b' 
Pagct's  disease  begins  as  papillary  dermatitis  (eciema)  of  the 
nipple  and  its  vicinity  and  carcinoma  develops  later  in  the 
same  area;  it  has  been  claimed  that  the  "  ec«ma  "  is  in  itself 
a  carcinomatosis  of  the  epidermis. 

All  varieties  of  carcinoma  and  combinationa  with  other 
forms,  and  degenerative  changes  in  the  lumor  when  formed, 
are  encountered  in  the  breast.  They  begin  as  hyperplasia  of 
Ihe  epithelia  in  th«  arim  ot  V^a  g\MtA  C«:vnm.a  fatnA  or  in 
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the  larger  ducts  (tubular  form),  and  at  first  strongly  resemble 
a  simple  adenomatous  process.  But  the  cells  soon  become  very 
numerous,  lying  in  several  layers  on  the  membrana  propria, 
and  in  form  they  differ  from  typical  epithelia  in  proportion  as 
the  disease  advances;  the  limiting  membrane  is  soon  broken 
through  and  for  a  time  its  spindle  cells  may  be  recognized  in 
the  now  atypical  acini.  The  masses  of  cells  are  arranged  in 
sinuous  columns  and  smaller  series  through  the  gland,  lying  in 
the  distorted  acini  and  between  them  and  invading  the  ad- 
jacent  structures,  as  the  pectoral  muscles  and  afterward  the 
pleura  and  lung.  These  masses  of  cells  in  a  loose  communicat- 
ing mesh  work  are  separated  by  a  stroma  much  infiltrated  with 
round  cells.  In  some  forms  the  fibrous  stroma  increases  stead- 
ily, contracts,  and  atrophies  the  epithelia,  so  that  narrow  spaces 
are  left  between  its  trabecule  containing  a  few  cells  or  their 
detritus.  The  usual  degeneration  observed  is  fatty,  but  myx- 
omatous changes  occur  in  either  the  connective  tissue  or  the 
cell  masses  and  calcareous  deposit  is  common.  Hemorrhage 
occurs  in  the  softer  forms,  and,  with  ulceration,  from  the 
surface,  but  it  is  not  so  much  a  feature  of  the  disease  as  in 
sarcoma. 

The  chief  varieties  are: 

1.  Carcinoma  simplex,  in  which  the  disproportion  between 

stroma  and  cells  is  not  marked,  the  tumor  is  not  so 
soft  as  the  medullary  nor  so  hard  as  the  scirrhous, 
and  is  less  malignant  than  the  former  and  more  than 
the  latter. 

2.  Medullary  carcinoma,  rich  in  cells,  rapid  in  growth,  the 

section  yields  much  "  cancer  juice,"  hemorrhage 
may  occur,  ulcerates  quickly  and  extensively;  in- 
flammation may  coexist  with  abscess  formal  ion  (mas- 
titis carcinomatosa)  ;  malignant. 

3.  Scirrhous  carcinoma,  made  up  chiefly  of  fibrous  tissue, 

slow  of  growth  and  relatively  not  very  malignant; 
37 
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hsrd,  little  juice,  nipple  contracted  to  compldt 
inversion;  may  ulcerate  but  ulcer  also  of  chronic 
character. 

4-  Colloid    or    gelatinous    carcinoma,    by    degeneration   of 

either  of  the  previous  kinds;  the  change  is  often 
limtlcd  to  but  one  portion  of  the  tumor;  rare  form, 

5-  Cystic  carcinon  itation   of   glandular  acini. 

the    conte  ^^y-Iike    or    fatty;    unusual 

variety. 

Metastasis  is  commi  e  extensive  with  mammary 

carcinoma,  the  lymph;  •    ixilla  and  clavicular  region 

being  successively  in^  istant  parts  like   the  bones  J 

(vertebfE.  pelvis),  ana  aajaceni  rgans.  as  the  liver,  pleun  I 
and  lungs,  being  secondarily  attacked.  A  local  "  regional " 
invasion  is  spoken  of  when  secondary  nodules  form  in  the  skin 
and  tissues  near  liy  with  intervals  between.  Microscopic  sec- 
ondary nodules  in  the  skin  are  very  frequent  and  explain  re- 
currence  in  the  scar  after  operative   removal  of  the  growth, 

A  form  of  epithelioma  of  the  surface  of  the  breast,  with  rather 
slow  destruction  of  the  surface  and  a  narrow  progressing  edge 
of  epithelial  neoplasm,  may  occur  on  the  breast  as  on  other 
pans.  It  is  often  called  rodent  ulcer  because  of  its  gross  ap- 
pearance and  slight  resemblance  to  a  neoplasm, 

Cysls  may  be  the  result  of  occlusion  of  a  milk  duct  and  re- 
tention of  the  secretion  :  they  may  be  small  and  multiple  or 
fewer  and  larger;  the  contained  fluid  may  be  milky  or  serous, 
or  thick  and  caseous. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  breast  occurs  with  general  disease  of  this 
nature  and  is  a  possible  source  of  transmission  to  infants,  for 
the  bacilli  pass  out  with  the  milk.  It  usually  appears  as  a 
localized  and  chronic  lesion  and  the  breast  commonly  loses  its 
function  and  atrophies. 

Syphilis  seldom  attacks  the  breast  but  gummatous  formation 
and  its  scars  may  be  found. 
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Appendix  to  Chapter  XIX. — Disorders  Connected  with 

Pregnancy. 

Extra-uterine  Pregnancy. — When  the  ovum  is  impregnated 
at  the  ovary,  after  the  follicle  has  burst,  a  so-called  ovarian 
pregnancy  may  occur,  but  is  one  of  the  rarest  forms  of  the 
condition.  Tubo-ovanan  pregnancy  is  somewhat  more  com- 
mon, the  developing  embryo  being  in  part  covered  by  the  tube, 
in  which  the  placenta  usually  forms. 

Tubal  pregnancy  results  from  bending  and  partial  occlusion 
of  the  canal  which  hinders  the  impregnated  ovum  from  reaching 
the  uterus;  it  is  more  common  than  the  former.  The  chorionic 
villi  grow  into  the  mucosa  of  the  part  and  an  imperfect  placenta 
forms  from  its  vessels;  the  site  of  the  fetus  may  be  at  either 
end  of  the  tube,  and  with  any  variety  it  is  common  for  a  partial 
formation  of  decidua  to  occur  in  the  uterine  cavity.  The  em- 
bryo may  die  early  or  reach  the  third  month;  at  that  time  the 
tension  usually  ruptures  the  tube,  with  bleeding  into  the  peri- 
teneum,  which  is  worst  when  the  placenta  is  torn,  and  danger 
of  death  from  loss  of  blood  or  from  peritonitis.  When  the 
embryo  with  its  membranes  leaves  the  tube  it  may  form  attach- 
ments to  the  peritoneum  and  be  converted  into  a  stony  mass 
by  the  deposit  of  lime  salts  (lithopedion). 

Abdominal  pregnancy  may  be  primary  when  the  ovum  settles 
on  some  part  of  the  peritoneum  and  begins  to  develop  without 
entering  the  tube;  or  secondary  after  exit  from  the  ruptured 
tube. 

Lesions  of  the  Fetal  Envelopes  and  Placenta. — Fleshy 
moles  result  from  hemorrhage  into  the  decidua.  coagulation  of 
the  blood  and  degeneration  of  the  tissues ;  adhesions  between 
the  fetal  envelope  and  the  placenta  may  form.  The  fetus  dies 
and  the  mass  is  expelled  or  calcareous  changes  occur.  Pla- 
cental fragments  which  remain  in  the  uterus  may  lead  to 
formation  of  polypoid  adenomatous  growths;  commonly  after 
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aburtin  :structive  placenlal  pol^rp  U  due  lo  the  bTprr- 

plnsia  of  lb  icental  elemenis  and  the  invasion  of  tbc  taerine 
wnll  by  round,  spindle  and  large  epitheliat  cells. 

Syncylioma  maligHum,  or  malignant  deciduoma,  duuiitks 
takes  origin  in  a  manner  similar  to  ihe  foregoing.  Thew 
tumors  contain  two  varieties  of  cells,  large  epithelioid  cIcmenL' 
which  arc  polyrac'--''""  -"'*  '— "  •-  multiply  without  miioiis, 
antl  smaller  poly  ^niain  glycogen  and  mul- 

tiply by  mitosis.  ardcd  as  coming  from  the 

lyncytitini   and    aw  led   in   large    masses  am! 

mtshwork  with  o  i;  the  others  are  derivrd 

from  the  chorion  masses  between   the  first 

variety.     Transit  wo   are   common.     Meta- 

stasis occurs  through  t,  in  the  lungs  frequently, 

thf  liver  and  llie  jijcnital  organs,  ana  in  this  respect  the  tumor 
ri-M'nil)k-s  a  sarconia ;  its  epithelial  elements  suggest  relation- 
ship with  carcinoma.  It  is  best  to  regard  it  as  a  mi.ted  tumor 
like  other   forms  which  start  from   fetal   inclusions. 

Ilyiiiilnl  moirs  develop  from  edematous  chorionic  villi  with 
hypertrophy  and  myxomatous  changes,  or  from  active  hyper- 
jihiMu  of  these  structures  with  similar  degenerations.  They 
Dcciir  in  cormedion  with  general  anemic  conditions  (nephritis, 
chlornsis).  ciilail  (he  death  and  destniction  of  the  felus,  and 
usually  rcM'mlile  a  bmicb  of  grapes,  little  cystic  clusters  hang- 
ing together  by  a  few  pedicles.  Microscopically  they  consist 
(if  epithelial  cells  covering  edematous  or  mucoid  connective 
tissui-,  with  few  cells  and  some  free  nuclei;  necrotic  and  ral- 
earecms  changes  occur  in  them. 

The  ])lacenta  may  he  hypoplastic  or  hyperplastic;  it  may  be 
inhcrieii  over  or  near  or  within  the  cervix  {placenta  prci'ia) : 
its  form  may  vary  from  the  usual  round  cake,  and  small  sup- 
plcmcniary  jilacentas  occur.  The  attachment  of  the  cord  may 
be  at  the  margin  and  if  wide  and  fan-Hke  is  called  a  vcianien- 
toiis  insertion;    the  cord  may  be  partially  double  and  knots  and 
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Hemorrhage  into  the  placenta  occurs,  and  if  large  may  cause 
death  and  expulsion  of  the  fetus;  hemorrhage  from  the  pla- 
centa is  a  dangerous  complication  of  placenta  previa.  So-called 
"  infarcts "  in  it  may  be  due  to  coagulation  necrosis  during 
the  later  weeks  of  pregnancy;  they  are  yellowish-white  areas 
made  up  of  fibrin  and  round  cells  with  red  blood-cells. 

Inflammation  of  the  placenta  may  be  diffuse  fibrosis  or  local- 
ized nodules ;  the  new  tissue  is  often  arranged  about  the  vessels. 
The  entire  placenta  may  be  indurated  and  either  loosened  in  its 
attachment  to  the  uterus  or  more  firmly  fixed.  Placentitis  may 
be  due  to  extension  from  endometritis. 

Tuberculosis  and  syphilis  may  affect  the  placenta,  the  usual 
gross  and  microscopic  lesions  developing  as  in  other  tissues. 
A  syphilitic  taint  is  assumed  in  many  cases  of  placentitis.  Fatty 
and  calcareous  degeneration  of  the  placenta  may  occur. 

Many  of  these  conditions  lead  to  the  death  of  the  fetus  at 
various  periods  of  pregnancy.  It  may  then  be  expelled,  or 
remain  in  the  uterus  for  a  long  time  and  undergo  putrefactive 
changes,  and  as  the  result  of  these  the  mother  may  become 
septic. 


I 


CHAPTER    XX. 
THE    NERVOUS    SYSTEM. 


n 


The  histological  and  physiological  unit  of  the  ncnnus  sjs- 
tem  is  the  nerve  cell,  or  neuron.  This  is  provided  with  pro- 
cesses, called  deiidrilcs,  which  branch  dichotoniously,  and  nith 
a  centrifugal  prolongation  culled  an  axis  cylinder,  or  axon, 
wliiih   is  surrounded    hy   the  myelin  sheath.      Comparing  the 
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nervous  tissue  with  a  gland,*  the  parenchyma  would  be  repre- 
sented by  the  neuron  with  its  processes,  and  the  stroma  by  a 
peculiar  tissue  in  which  it  lies,  called  the  neuroglia.  The 
latter  is  treated  as  connective  tissue,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  it  is  derived  from  the  ectoderm.  The  chief  cells  of  the 
neuroglia   are   called  "  spider "  and  "  mossy "  cells. 

The  nerve  cells  have  a  cell  body  of  spongioplasm,  a  nucleus 
and  a  nucleolus,  and  are  classified  by  their  reaction  with  a  spe- 
cial stain  (Nissl's)  and  by  the  size  of  the  cell  body.  The 
following  varieties  are  described: 

1.  Somatochrome  cell,  having  a  large  cell  body. 

2.  Karyochrome  cell,  with  a  nucleus  as  large  as  that  of 

the  somatochrome  cell  and  but  little  cell  body. 

3.  Cytochrome  cell,  with  a  nucleus  of  the  size  of  a  leu- 

cocyte and  very  little  cell  body. 
Within  the  body  of  the  somatochrome  cells  there  are  fine 
fibrillar,  and,  arranged  differently  in  the  various  kinds  of 
somatochrome  cells,  a  so-called  "  tigroid  "  substance  which  has 
strong  affinities  for  methylene  blue,  thionin,  neutral  red  and 
other  stains.  According  to  the  arrangement  of  the  tigroid 
material,  the  somatochrome  cells  are  further  distinguished  as: 

a.  Arkyochrome  cells,  with  the  tigroid  substance  reticular. 

b.  Stichochrome  cells,  with  the  tigroid  matter  in  more  or 

less  parallel  striations. 

c.  Gryochrome  cells,  with  granular  tigroid  substance. 
Pigment  occurs  normally  in   the  somatochrome   cells   from 

certain  localities,  as  ^he  substantia  nigra  and  the  locus  ccru- 
leus.  In  the  spinal  ganglion  cells  it  appears  about  the  sixth 
year,  and  a  little  later  in  the  motor  neurons.  Where  the  pig- 
ment is  found,  commonly  at  the  base  of  a  large  dendrite,  the 
tigroid  substance  is  lacking.  Each  nerve  cell  lies  in  a  lymph 
space,  which  communicates  with  the  perivascular  spaces.  As 
in  other  cells,  but  especially  in  neurons  from  their  chemical 
complexity,  which  implies  instability,  and  their  high  specializa- 
tion, which  means  sensitiveness,  nutritive  disorders  and  toxic 


trficitno-.  sw-illt-n  an<I  eccentric.  Then  the  cell  body  presents 
v^'^iii'.Ip^  and  htco^e;  liroken,  leaving  fragments  of  tigroid 
miit'Tfial  aVjui  the  irregular  nucleus,  and  after  a  time  lliis 
;ils'i    irf-romcs    fragmented. 

I'ykiinu^  \'^  nnoihcr  form  of  degeneration  in  neurons.  The 
I  (II  Lo'ly  inc-',mc^  (loriSL-r.  shrinks,  and  stains  so  intensely  with 
tliintiin  that  the  nucleus  niav  bo  obscured. 


Oilier  |.;((li'ilo(;ieal  changes  affecting 


are  calcification 
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The  causes  of  lesions  in  the  nerve  cells  include  imperfect 
nutrition,  high  bodily  temperature,  poisons  introduced  from 
without,  the  toxins  of  infectious  diseases,  and  certain  bodily 
conditions,  but  the  changes  in  the  nerve  cell  are  not  charac- 
teristic of  any  special  cause. 

Just  as  certain  neurons  differ  from  others  in  their  func- 
tions, so  pathological  influences  spare  one  kind  to  attack  an- 
other, and  this  is  known  as  selective  action.  In  tabes  dorsalis, 
for  example,  the  sensory  neurons  are  diseased,  and  ergot  pro- 
duces a  similar  effect,  while  lead-poisoning  involves  special 
motor  neurons  as  a  rule.  When  special  groups  of  neurons 
are  diseased,  from  the  selective  action  of  some  poison,  the 
resulting  lesion  is  called  a  systemic  disease.  The  action  of 
chronic  poisons  may  be  strongly  predisposing,  so  that  a  slight 
injury  may  be  followed  by  a  nervous  disease,  and  a  good 
example  of  this  is  paralysis  of  an  extremity  in  an  alcoholic 
patient  after  a  slight  trauma,  or  delirium  tremens  developing 
with  pneumonia,  in  both  of  which  cases  the  toxic  action  of 
the  alcohol  is  the  real  cause  of  the  lesion. 

When  nerve  cells  degenerate  there  is  always  an  apparent 
irritation  of  the  stroma  which  causes  it  to  proliferate.  This 
is  called  a  gliosis,  and  replaces  nervous  tissue  by  fibrous.  When 
death  occurs  before  the  gliosis,  there  may  be  marked  fatty 
changes,  and  as  the  fat  is  dissolved  by  alcohol  and  ether  in 
hardening  the  tissue,  the  section  may  present  many  vacuoles. 


THE  CEREBRAL  MEMBRANES.      THE  DURA  MATER. 

Disorders  of  Circulation. — Both  active  and  passive  hyper- 
emia of  the  dura  affect  the  layer  nearest  the  cranial  bones, 
which  acts  as  their  periosteum,  more  than  other  layers.  In- 
jury to  the  head,  fractures,  caries  and  syphilis  of  the  cranium, 
are  accompanied  by  congestion  of  the  dura.  Stasis  afTects  the 
sinuses  of  the  dura  especially. 
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Thrombi  '  the  sinuses  may  follow  injurv.  adjxcvoi  io- 

flAntmatixn  (nit  of  the  middle  ear),  and  infcdioos  diseases  tt 
mny  result  in  stasis  and  softening  in  the  brain,  crrrbral  sir- 
KX-s-i,  cardiac  or  pulmonary  embolism,  and  such  distnrboDK 
of  ccrcbrnl   functions  as  to  end  faUlly. 

H,-miirrhagf  Iietweeii  the  dura  and  the  bones  is  seen  nidi 
aCM-re  contusion,  h  ml  actual   fracture    Ifee 

aitiouiil  of  blood  r  to  strip  the  dtm  fnm 

th*-  Ixine  (or  a  la  Us  inward  projectioii  H 

mil)    cause    M^v«re  ;   collection    is.  called  n 

inicrn.il  ticniatomi  liemorrhagcs  in  the  snb- 

stiinre  of  the  dur  :er  death  from  asphyxia. 

InfluTunBtion. — t  lynieningitis  occurs  mosl 

frci|iicn(ly  in  the  area  =  middle  meningeal  artery. 

.\  iielicatc  red  or  brownish  film,  continuous  or  interrupted,  forms 
on  ibc  inriiT  side  of  the  membrane,  and  although  loosely  con- 
rifi'tcd  with  the  finer  vessels,  it  may  be  easily  stripped  off.  It 
is  made  of  soft  connective  tissue,  many  thin  walled  vessels, 
occa.sioual  round  and  spindle  cells,  and  groups  of  red  cells  and 
crystals  of  bcmaloidin.  The  dura  beneath  it  is  congested  but 
smooth.  Such  mild  degrees  of  the  lesion  are  common  in  aged 
:ini]  alcoholic  patients  and  in  certain  forms  of  insanity.  Any 
part  of  the  dura  may  be  involved. 

In  more  pronounced  cases  the  false  membrane  consists  of 
several  layers,  in  varying  conditions  of  organization  and  often 
including  large  hemorrhages;  this  is  sometimes  called  hema- 
toma of  the  dura.  Firm  fibrous  tissue  and  more  recent  cellular 
lisvne  are  found  in  such  masses,  with  partly  organized  clot  and 
many  delicate  new  vessels.  The  clinical  symptoms,  of  irrita- 
tion and  |ircssurc  ahernating  with  remissions,  correspond  with 
the  annliiniical  conditions,  as  new  bleedings  occur  followed  by 
org^inization. 

The  initial  stage  of  such  chronic  meningitis  is  doubtless  hem- 
orrhagic (diapcdcsis)  rather  than  inflammatory.  Repetition 
of  the  bleeding  may  cause  death  by  apoplexy,  when  large  and 


•Uulu  apacci  bdi 


[  Suppurative  pachymettingitis.     Access  of  pyogenic  germs  is 
Utliiatcd  by  injury  and  disease  of  the  cranial  l)ancs,  and  liy 
ippuration  in  their  cavities  or  the  sinuses  of  the  dura.    The 
■inflammation  may  extend  from  the  middle  ear,  the  orbit,  or  j 
even   severe    erysipelas   of  the    scalp,     The   dura   is   swollen,   j 
edematous  and  altered  in  color,   and  extension   to  the  pia  is' 

mon;  less  often  the  Icsijon  begins  in  Ihe  latter  and  involves 

dura,  When  circiiniscrihcd  the  suppuration  may  end  in  i 
a  and  adhesions  lictwccn  the  membranes.  Septie  thrombi  \ 
form  in  the  sinuses. 


'"an  ovpr  .u  ""' 

•"er  ihe  vaulf, 

""s  IS  common 
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Parasites  are  uncommon.    Cysticercus  and  echinococcus  have 
been  reported. 

THE   PIA   MATER. 

Disorders  of  Circuliition. — Anemia  may  occur  in  general 
anemia,  though  often  it  is  not  demonstrable  after  death.  Hyper- 
emia is  common  after  death  in  alcoholic  and  epileptic  subjects, 
in  acute  rheumatism,  with  many  infectious  diseases,  poisons 
(especially  alkaloidal),  and  as  the  first  stage  of  leptomenin- 
gitis. In  death  during  acute  mania  and  delirium  of  various 
kinds,  and  from  sunstroke,  active  hyperemia  is  commonly 
found.  The  general  appearance  of  the  membrane  is  a  diffuse 
red,  and  even  the  smallest  visible  vessels  are  distended.  Under 
the  pia  there  is  usually  an  excess  of  serous  fluid,  which  may 
be  blood  stained;  if  inflammation  is  already  begun  this  fluid  is 
turbid  from  pus  cells.  The  cortex  shares  in  the  congestion. 
Apparent  passive  congestion  may  be  only  a  post-mortem  con- 
dition ;  it  is  especially  marked  over  the  posterior  aspect  of  the 
pia  when  the  body  has  lain  on  the  back.  True  stasis  occurs  in 
heart  and  lung  disease,  thrombosis  of  the  sinuses,  and  after 
asphyxia.  The  sub-pial  fluid  is  increased  and  the  cortex  is  also 
congested  and  moist;  on  section  of  the  brain  the  puncta  vas- 
culosa  are  unusually  prominent. 

Hemorrhage  occurs  in  certain  infections  (anthrax),  severe 
inflammation,  and  diseases  associated  with  extravasation 
(scurvy)  ;  the  blood  is  usually  distributed  in  small  foci  over 
a  large  area.  With  injury  to  the  cranial  bones,  rupture  of 
cerebral  vessels,  and  thrombosis  of  the  sinuses,  the  bleeding 
is  more  massive  and  may  follow  the  pia  from  the  base  over  the 
convexity  and  into  the  ventricles.  Such  layers  of  clotted  blood 
are  commonly  seen  after  rupture  of  aneurysms  at  the  base  of 
the  brain,  especially  when  not  immediately  fatal.  Hemorrhage 
from  the  brain  into  a  ventricle  may  find  its  way  out  along  the 
pial  insertions  and   for  a  greater  or  less  distance  under  the 
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ext«i  Slight   sub-pial  henmrrhagcs   in   pans  < 

from  imi  int  ccntt^rs  may  l)c  wholly  absorbed  and  kxw 
only  areas  of  yellow  color  (ochn^ous  foci)  dae  to  the  akc»- 
tions  in  the  blood  pigment. 

Edema. — Extt^mal  hydrocephalus  appears  in  and  beneaili  dc 
pia  in  general  senile  atrophy  of  the  brain  (hydrops  ex  racaaV 

in  stasis,   and  t lolic  coma    ("wet  farainl 

The  pia  of  the  slongcd  labor  may  be  «5 

edematous. 

InfUmtnati  tingilit  is  described  accoiil 

ing  to  the  exi 

1.  Sfrous  KM  I  the  first  stage  of  infee 
tious  inflamma  sunstroke  and  alcobolifl 
The  appcaranci  be  those  of  simple  edema 
or  the  fluid  may  be  turbid  from  pus,  but  microscopically  its 
infiamniatory  nature  is  clearly  recognized  by  the  active  hyper- 
emia, the  infiltration  with  round  cells  and  pus. 

2.  I'linilmt  iiicniiigilis:  occurs  with  similar  lesions  ir 
uial  hones,  disease  of  the  middle  ear,  the  orbit  and  the  nose; 
aNo  in  a  hcmaingcnous  form,  due  to  the  presence  of  the  pneu- 
mocnccus.  by  which  more  than  half  the  cases  are  caused,  c 
thi'  bacillus  of  typhoid,  of  bubonic  plague,  and  the  colon  b 
cillvis. 

The  disease  may  be  circumscribed  or  involve  most  of  the 
extent  of  the  pia.  Masses  of  pus  and  fibrin,  yellow  or  greenish, 
arc  found  over  the  pia-arachnoid  or  beneath  the  cerebral  sur- 
face, especially  marked  at  times  in  the  sulci  of  the  convesiti". 
Where  the  process  is  farthest  advanced  the  pia  is  thickened  and 
partly  hidden  liy  the  exudate,  ami  the  suppuration  may  follow 
the  vessels  into  the  cortex  and  cause  abscesses.  These  lesions 
may  also  invade  the  ventricles  and  the  spinal  canal,  but  com- 
monly the  case  terminates  fatally  before  such  generalization 
takes  place.  The  distention  of  the  vessels,  especially  the  veins, 
and  the  increase  in  cerebral  -fluid  correspond  to  the  extent  oi 
the  lesion. 
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Microscopically  the  vessels  are  surrounded  by  fibrin  and  pus- 
cells,  the  lymph  spaces  are  distended  by  these  elements  and 
swollen  endothelia.  In  the  cortex  foci  of  round  cells  occur 
along  the  vessels  (both  blood  and  lymph)  with  degeneration  or 
necrotic  changes  in  the  cells  and  neuroglia.  Hemorrhages  in 
the  pia  are  common.  Bacilli  may  be  found  in  numbers  or 
sparingly.  The  gross  appearances  are  said  to  correspond  to 
the  different  organisms,  the  pus  being  greenish  with  b.  pyo- 
cyaneus,  containing  yellowish  granules  in  actinomycosis,  hav- 
ing a  thick  yellow  look  in  tuberculous  cases,  and  being  more 
cohesive  with  pyogenic  cocci 

3.  Epidemic  cerebrospinal  meningitis  resembles  the  acute  sup- 
purative form,  but  usually  begins  on  the  convexity  and  spreads 
in  all  directions  to  involve  the  basis.  In  the  fulminant  cases 
death  occurs  in  so  short  a  time  that  the  gross  appearances 
may  not  resemble  inflammation,  as  in  the  inflammatory  serous 
edema  mentioned  above.  Hyperemia,  punctate  hemorrhages, 
and  sub-pial  edema  are  found,  and,  microscopically,  the  infil- 
tration with  polynuclear  leucocytes  and  the  specific  organism, 
the  diplococcus  intracellularis  meningitidis.  Associated  with 
the  brain  lesions  petechial  hemorrhages  in  the  skin,  otitis  media, 
suppuration  in  joints  and  endocarditis  are  observed.  The 
spinal  meninges  present  exactly  similar  lesions,  but  the  cord 
is  apt  to  be  more  severely  affected  than  the  cortex  of  the 
brain;  the  posterior  surface,  in  the  lumbar  region  especially, 
being  covered  by  inflammatory  products  which  follow  the  pos- 
terior nerve  sheaths,  and  at  times  the  central  canal  is  dilated 
and  purulent. 

Chronic  inflammation  of  the  pia  is  commonly  not  an  inde- 
pendent lesion  but  follows  diseases  of  the  dura  and  the  brain. 
The  process  is  a  chronic  increase  in  connective  tissue,  which 
may  produce  fine  projections  on  the  surface  (arachnitis  vil- 
losa)  in  groups  and  lines,  and  thickens  the  pia  over  small  or 
large  areas.  Fatty  degeneration  and  calcareous  deposits  may 
occur  in  the  newly  formed  tissue,  and  adhesions  between  the 


pta  9Bn  tw  dim.  ar  uEHrom  tbts  |ita  ^umI  clie  c 

very  firm.      The   general  effecu  anil   : 

■be  loratinn    anil  the  tltickncss  ni  the  p^nltirML      The  want 

results  biUin*  cfnoprtsRon  and  degemruion  at  rxfdml  atrm, 

oMDprcsskiB  of  vetm.  or  oUiieratHn  of  vcntnctdar  «pcouift 

wiiti  rasolinig  bydruKtptalira. 

Tmbtrmtar  Ufningilu.  —  The  eixadue  is  %n>-fihrTnnai  or 
mun:  pnralent  and  in  addition  blwrcles  form  along  the  vC' 
sds.  This  praoess  ia  aa  fmjpaaly  derelafied  at  the  ba:ie  id 
the  brain  that  badlar  ipciiuigitia  is  a  sytiotivni  of  tabcmdar 
mcninipttn.  bnt  it  may  acatr  eJunrhcre.  It  is  cxxnnnnest  in 
early  Gfe  but  mil  mkanwa  in  adll(t^.  While  sefalora  primary 
nich  cases  nay  occur;  commonly  it  dercJiaps  widi  gcacnl 
miliary  tnfic-rcnlDsi^  tr  sniliietily  follows  tlie  entrance  nt  tnberck 
hncilli  iniii  iht  circulation  from  some  chronic  process  in  lymph 
nii'le^.  lungs  nr  elsewhere. 

Fre(|uemly  the  pia  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  pons  and  the 
cnui^e  of  the  Sylvian  artery  is  first  attacked,  becoraing  thicker 
nn'I  <lightly  ipariue.  grayish  or  yellow,  and  with  copious  ex- 
ud.Hc  the  delicate  tubercles  may  be  hard  to  find  by  gross  in- 
sp<prtifin.  They  are  minute  gr^y  points,  usually  scattered,  and 
are  seen  best  on  the  inner  surface  after  careful  separation 
of  the  [lia.  At  limes  they  are  found  only  after  dissecting  otit 
a  main  vessel,  as  the  middle  cerebral,  with  its  branches  and 
washing  to  remove  the  exudate.  In  many  cases,  though  roost 
distinct  on  the  basal  pia.  patient  search  will  discover  single 
tiilicrclc=  ')n  (he  pia  over  the  convexity  or  in  the  cortex;  here 
they  may  he  grouped  and  the  tissue  about  them  softened.  The 
choroid  jilcxus  is  a  favorite  site  for  their  development  and 
the  epcndyma  may  show  a  few.  Other  places  which  should  be 
examined  arc  the  inner  surface  of  the  dura,  the  membranes  of 
ihe  cord,  and  the  retina. 

Microscopically  the  acute  tubercles  are  made  up  of  endo- 
thelial cells,   at   times   polynuclcar,   but  seldom  contain  giant 
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cells  till  the  lesion  has  become  chronic.  While  the  relation 
of  the  tubercles,  single  or  grouped,  to  the  small  arteries  and 
veins  is  usually  clear,  other  tubercles  are  found  in  which  such 
a  relation  is  not  evident.  If  they  have  existed  any  length  of 
time  degeneration  of  their  centers  is  common,  both  hyaline 
and  caseous.  Connected  with  their  formation  there  is  marked 
proliferation  of  endothelia  in  lymph  spaces,  thrombosis  of 
small  veins,  and  copious  serous  exudate;  both  round  cells  and 
polynuclear  leucocytes  are  found  grouped  about  the  vessels 
and  invading  the  brain  substance.  Tubercle  bacilli  are  usually 
easy  to  find  except  when  suppuration  is  very  marked.  The 
stages  of  the  lesion  are  thus  entrance  of  tubercle  bacilli,  endo- 
thelial proliferation,  and  inflammatory  reaction,  followed  by 
degenerative  changes;  and  both  gross  and  microscopic  appear- 
ances correspond  to  the  length  of  the  duration  of  the  process. 
The  lesion  is  hematogenous  and  secondary  in  the  vast  majority 
of  cases,  and  the  clinical  symptoms  correspond  to  the  reaction 
rather  than  the  tubercle  formation.  Especially  is  this  true  of 
the  inflammatory  edema  which  has  given  the  disease  its  other 
name,  "  acute  hydrocephalus,"  the  ventricles  in  many  cases 
being  much  distended  by  clear  or  turbid  serum. 

Syphilis  occurs  in  the  pia  as  diffuse  or  limited  collections  of 
soft  and  grayish-red  granulation  tissue.  As  the  lesion  persists 
the  usual  caseous  softening,  absorption,  and  cicatricial  con- 
traction follow.  While  commonest  at  the  base  these  lesions 
may  involve  any  part,  and,  from  the  pia,  the  dura  and  the 
brain  tissue  become  affected.  In  a  diffuse  chronic  form  a 
fibrous  hyperplasia,  which  involves  the  cortex  also,  may  be 
found.  It  is  at  times  difficult  to  say  whether  the  process  has 
begun  in  the  pia  or  the  dura  or  the  cortex. 

Tumors. — In  nearly  every  cadaver  of  adults  the  Pacchionian 

bodies  are  found  along  the  line  of  the  longitudinal  sinus  on 

both   sides.     The  cortex,   pia,   and   dura   are   firmly   adherent 

usually,  and  the  bone  is  absorbed  in  a  linear  series  of  smooth 
38 
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THE    CEBERKAL    VENTBICLES.  SVS 

The  Ventricles. 

Disorders  of  Circulation. — Anemia  anU  hyperemia  of  cho- 
Bd  plc-sus  and  cpcndyina  are  not  of  pronounced  pathological 

Iportancc. 

i  keniorrhant  into  the  cavities  occurs  with  apoplexies 
bich  break  <lown  their  walls,  or  when  after  rupture  of  an- 
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5  at  ihe  base  the  blood  follows  the  pia  into  the  ventricles. 
iKrge  collections  by    Ihcir   pressure   flatten    the   convolutions   | 
E  the  side  invnivcil.     In  the  new-born  the  choroid  vessels  oc- 
itionally  arc  torn  during  instrumental  delivery. 
|£rf^Mia  (internal  hydrocephalus)  may  begin  before  birth  or   \ 
Slight  congenital  degrees  may  develop  after  birth 
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imo  targe  coH«ciioiis  of  serous  fluid,  fiaiiening  the  cofUx  i 
the  vcntricks,  one  or  more,  liccomc  distended,  and  leailta;  O 
uich  internal  pressure  that  the  bones  o[  the  crztiitini  tsr  !Cp- 
arated  and  the  typical  hydrocephalic  appearances  are  leviifi 
The  head  exceeds  its  proportion  In  the  face  hy  many  liiti«,  the 
forehead  is  prominent,  the  cyeli.ills  depressed  and  made  prom- 
inent, the  external  auditory  meatus  distorted,  and  the  too- 
tanelles  and  lines  of  junction  of  the  bones  increased  in  cxtoA 
and  closed  apparently  by  thin  men;brane.  Thinning  o(  ifte 
bcuiev  and  abnormal  outgrowths  (osteophytes)  may  ususIIt  be 
observed.  The  dura  may  be  thin  or  thick,  a  slight  amounl  of 
fluid  between  it  and  the  brain  is  usual,  the  cortex  is  alrnost 
without  trace  of  sulci  or  convolutions,  the  cerebral  tissoe  '^ 
diminished  to  a  thin  wall  or  in  places  only  the  pia  covere 
the  large  collection  of  ventricular  fluid.  The  lateral  ventricles 
arc  uiosl  dilated  and  may  communicate  with  each  other  by  de- 
struction of  the  septum.  The  ependyma  may  he  thickened  and 
j;r.Tnul.-ir.  The  ganglia  at  the  base  are  deformed  and  atrophied. 
The  fluid  i.'i  usually  clear  but  it  may  be  turbid  and  contain  a 
I:iri^c  per  cent,  of  albumin.  Since  the  condition  steadily  be- 
comes more  extensively  developed  the  total  amount  of  fluid 
varies  with  the  stage  at  which  it  is  examined;  it  may  be  only 
1  --2  hundred  grams  in  the  child  and  a  liter  or  more  when  Ihe 
death  occurs  in  later  years.  The  effects  clinically  are  worst 
when  the  disease  develops  acutely  with  an  inflammatory  ele- 
ment, and  when  union  of  the  sutures  has  begun.  In  any  case 
the  cortex  sufTers  last  and  least  as  a  rule. 

If  the  accumulation  of  fluid  ceases  in  early  life  Ihe  patient 
may  live  many  years,  and  then  the  convolutions  and  the  in- 
tcllisicnce  are  more  nearly  normal.  Wormian  bones  may  de- 
vclci]i  am!  help  lo  complete  the  ossification  of  the  skull:  ss 
many  as  twenty  of  these  extra  bones  have  been  counted  in  the 
siilurcs  of  one  skull. 

The  causes  of  congenital  hydrocephalus  seem  to  include 
heredity  in  the  children  of  certain  women;  relatively  advanced 
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age,  alcoholic  habits  and  syphilis  of  the  mother;  inflammatory 
processes  in  the  ependyma  and  choroid  plexus;  and  rhachitis, 
mechanical  obstacles  to  venous  return  and  chronic  cranial 
inflammations  in  the  acquired  form.  More  definite  knowledge 
is  lacking. 

Inflammation.  —  Ependymitis  may  be  acute  or  chronic. 
The  former  is  almost  always  associated  with  other  acute 
lesions  (meningitis)  and  characterized  by  thickening  and  puru- 
lent infiltration  of  the  ependyma  and  pial  folds,  or  at  times 
softening  of  the  ventricular  wall  are  found  and  small  hemor- 
rhages; the  cavity  contains  serous  or  purulent  exudate.  The 
lateral  and  the  fourth  ventricle  are  the  usual  seats  of  the  dis- 
ease. In  chronic  ependymitis  the  surface  involved  is  thick  and 
rough,  often  very  granular  in  small  or  larger  extent,  its  color  is 
whiter  and  more  opaque  than  normally,  adhesions  may  form 
between  opposed  surfaces  or  the  ventricle  may  be  much  dis- 
tended by  scrum. 

Tumors. — Small  lipomata  and  gliomata  may  occur  on  the 
ependyma;  angio-  and  glip-sarcoma  sometimes  develop  on  the 
choroid  plexus  and  the  ependyma,  and  myxomatous  degenera- 
tions of  these.    Small  cysts  in  the  plexuses  are  very  common. 

Cystic  parasites  have  been  found  in  the  ventricles,  lying  free 
or  attached. 

The  Brain. 

Malformations.  —  Unusually  small  brains  (microcephalous, 
hypoplastic)  occur  with  premature  union  of  the  bones  and 
independently;  the  condition  may  coexist  with  moderate  hy- 
drocephalus. Complete  defect  (anencephaly)  is  observed  in 
non-viable  infants,  in  the  highest  degree  with  defect  of  the 
posterior  aspect  of  spine  and  cranium;  more  or  less  completely 
developed  nerves  may  be  found  even  in  these  cases.  Less 
extensive  faults  of  posterior  closure  with  hernia  of  the  cranial 
contents  have  been  mentioned  in  Part  I.,  p.  28.    The  contrary 
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condition,  raacrencephaly,  is  rare,  and  results  from  i 
the  connective  tissue  in  the  brain. 

Disorders  of  Circulation. — Anemia  of  the  brain  is  charac- 
terized by  paleness  of  both  cortex  and  white  substance,  ab- 
sence of  the  puncia  vasculosa  on  section,  and  increased  firmness 
of  the  organ;  the  ventricular  fluid  may  be  increased.  General 
anemia,  extensive  hemorrhage,  arte rio- sclerosis  of  the  cranial 
vessels,  intracranial  pressure,  cachexia,  and  vaso-motor  con- 
striction are  the  chief  factors  in  its  production. 

Hyperemia  is  active  in  cases  of  sunstroke,  delirium  and  local 
inflammation,  in  mania  and  some  infectious  diseases.  If  well 
developed  the  membranes  appear  under  tension,  thetr  vessels 
are  prominent  and  distended,  Iheir  color  is  red  and  the  same 
is  true  of  the  cortex,  the  puncta  vasculosa  are  numerous  and 
large.  Microscopic  search  may  discover  small  capillary  ex- 
tra va^aiinn.s.  or  at  least  a  (liapcdesis  into  the  peri-vascular 
lyni]jh  s|iaccs.  In  passive  congestion  the  causes  arc  the  usual 
inipciliuienls  to  venous  return  and  the  color  of  the  parts  is 
liluisli  rather  than  red.  Congestion  may  be  general  or  atXoct 
only  certain  areas,  and  after  death  there  may  be  no  marked 
increa.'^e  in  the  cerebral  blood  when  there  has  been  reason  dur- 
ing life  to  expect   intense  congestion. 

liilciiiii  of  the  brain  may  leave  no  clear  evidences  post  mor- 
tem, with  the  same  symptoms  in  one  case  there  may  be  no 
edema,  and  in  another  it  may  be  unmistakable;  on  the  contrary, 
well-developed  edema  of  ihe  brain  has  appeared  in  some  cases 
to  be  a  Icrmiual  or  even  a  po.st-mortem  phenomenon.  Hence  if 
present,  its  iutcrjirelation  requires  careful  consideration  of  all 
the  factors  of  the  case.  A  moderate  degree  of  edema  is  com- 
mon in  aged  subjects  and  is  supposed  to  be  compensatory  for 
the  cerebral  atrophy.  Other  slight  edema  appears  as  increased 
sub-arachnoid  and  ventricular  fluid:  with  venous  stasis  in 
adflition  the  brain  itself  is  infiltrated,  its  tissue  very  soft  and 
usually  post-miirteni  changes  are  rapid.  On  gentle  jiressiire  a 
few   (lro]]s   of  dear   Ihiid   may   be   expressed   from   perivascular 
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lymph  spaces.  In  children  especially,  sudden  development  of 
cerebral  compression  symptoms  (as  in  basilar  meningitis)  ap- 
pears to  correspond  with  rapid  edema  of  the  brain,  which  is 
then  found  moist,  its  convolutions  flattened,  and  the  ventricular 
fluid  increased.  In  alcoholic  cases  well  marked  edema  is  so 
common  that  **  wet  brain  "  and  "  serous  apoplexy  "  are  some- 
times returned  as  entirely  satisfactory  explanations  of  the  man- 
ner of  death.  The  contrary  condition,  remarkable  dryness  of 
the  brain,  occurs  in  cholera  and  other  infectious  diseases,  both 
with  and  without  large  bodily  discharges  (sweat,  urine  and 
feces). 

Hemorrhage. — Massive  bleeding  into  the  substance  of  the 
brain  may  follow  severe  blows  on  the  head,  with  fracture  of 
the  bones  as  well  as  independently,  and  the  hemorrhage  may 
be  directly  under  the  application  of  the  force  or  on  the  opposite 
side.  Thus  a  blow  received  on  the  occiput  may  be  followed 
by  bleeding  on  the  tips  of  the  temporal  and  frontal  lobes,  or 
if  on  one  parietal  boss  may  cause  bleeding  along  the  opposite 
Sylvian  fissure. 

Two  explanations  arc  oflfered  for  these  conditions.  The 
first  supposes  that  waves  of  force  are  propagated  in  all  direc- 
tions from  the  point  of  violence,  but  at  different  rates  and 
intensities,  by  the  two  tables  of  the  skull  and  varying  thick- 
nesses of  bone,  so  that  where  they  meet,  at  a  point  more  or 
less  opposite  the  point  of  impact,  by  their  jarring  they  disor- 
ganize the  brain  substance  and  tear  the  vessels.  The  second 
is  based  upon  the  elasticity  of  the  cranial  bones,  and  assumes 
a  temporary  depression  at  the  point  of  injury  and  a  rapid  and 
sudden  bowing  out  of  the  sides  and  depression  at  the  opposite 
side;  and  when  this  distant  depression,  which  compresses  the 
brain,  is  released,  a  hiatus  occurs  which  the  soft  brain  tries 
to  fill  out,  and  the  strain  bursts,  or  explodes,  the  vessels.  Neither 
theory  is  wholly  satisfactory. 

Apart    from   traumatism,   bleeding   from   cranial   vessels    is 
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,  ami  is  of  two  varieties,  according  to  1 

ic  ^mall.  and  ufttii  numerous,  foci 

e  liemorrliages,  while  the  Urge,  and  usually 


Fig, 


AroFucTie  Clot  i 


single  clots  are  termed  apoplexy.  Two  factors  concur  in  their 
formation,  weakening  of  the  walU  of  the  vessels  and  increase 
of  the  intra -vascular  pressure.    The  affection  of  the  vessel  wall 
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may  be  part  of  a  general  arterial  disease,  as  in  senile  atheroma ; 
or  a  sudden  decrease  in  resistance  in  severe  infectious  disease 
(anthrax) ;  or  a  local  dilatation  may  reach  a  certain  grade  and 
remain  for  long  periods,  only  to  rupture  on  sudden  muscular 
and  emotional  excitement,  as  is  observed  with  aneurysm  of 
cerebral  arteries. 

Increased  blood  pressure  with  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle will  not  rupture  the  vessels  of  the  brain,  but  the  arterial 
degeneration  is  so  commonly  associated  with  cardiac  enlarge- 
ment that  it  is  usual  to  find  both  in  apoplectic  cases.  The  an- 
eurysm may  be  single  and  large,  or  multiple  and  miliary,  re- 
quiring careful  search;  the  latter  form  is  oft^  observed  in 
the  optic  thalamus,  caudate  and  lenticular  nuclei,  pons  and 
medulla. 

Not  every  cerebral  apoplexy  is  associated  with  aneurysm  of 
the  local  arteries.  Quite  frequently  apoplexy  occurs  in  young 
and  vigorous  subjects,  in  whom  a  well-marked  hypoplasia  of 
the  aorta  suggests  developmental  anomalies  of  the  entire  vas- 
cular system,  probably  defect  of  the  elastic  fibers  of  the  media. 
The  external  genitals  and  the  lower  half  of  the  body  are  often 
noticeably  ill-developed. 

Capillary  rhexis  may  occur  in  encephalitis,  extreme  active 
hyperemia,  embolism  and  various  hemorrhagic  states.  The 
blood  is  limited  to  the  perivascular  lymph  space  or  invades  the 
adjacent  brain  substance,  and  is  followed  by  red  or  yellow 
softening,  cystic  changes,  or  fibrous  scars.  Any  part  of  the 
brain  may  present  such  lesions  but  perhaps  they  arc  commonest 
in  the  cortex,  where  their  importance  is  relatively  less  serious 
than  elsewhere. 

Apoplexy  may  result  from  single  large  bleedings  or  the  rup- 
ture of  numerous  capillaries.  As  the  blood  is  forced  out  of  the 
vessel  the  brain  tissue  is  softened  and  destroyed,  the  resulting 
clot  usually  lying  in  the  middle  and  having  finer  subdivisions 
which  pierce  the  tissue  in  all  directions.    If  near  a  cavity  this 
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With  einlxilism,  and  coagulation  about  the  embolui 
i  pans  beyond  suffers  immetlialely,  and  softening  of  ihc  part 
1  rapid:  in  obliterating  arteritis  the  degenerative  results  are 
Kre    gradual.      This    softening    (encephalo  -  malaciaj    begins 

Fig.  123. 
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ith  cdcraa  of  the  part  and  conseijiicnt  swelling.     Hemorrhage 

Ives  the  area  a  red  color,  its  partial  transformation  and  al>- 

ilion    makes  it  yellow;  without  this  added  element  ihc  color 

white  nr  grayish.     In  the  Inlter  case  the  tissue  is  so  t 


and    droplets   oL 
found.     Absorpti 
a   fatal   Icrmir 
take  the  plact 
practically  the 
with  extra vasalt 
fluid  is  seldom  si 
pigment   undergoes 
less  l)right  and  lakes 
an   inflammatory 
the  process   give 


that  i  J  Of)  section  of  ihe  part,  leaving  an  irregular  cavity  J 

with  sott.  necrotic  walls,  n*)!  s.harplv  circumscribed  from  iJm  I 
healthy  brain.  The  nerve  fibers  are  swollen  and  in  tragnitnU,  1 
there  are  many  granular  bodies :  a  few  or  many  swolien  and  1 
degenerated  ganglia  may  be  found  if  the  cortex  is  inclwled.  1 
The  vessels  are  cither  collapsed  or  filled  with  granular  delriliu,  ] 


md  granular  bodies  are 
milky  Duid  may  follow  if 
ind  then  clear  serum  wij 
tissue.  Red  softening  h 
le  fact  ion  in  an  area  mixd 
to  the  presence  of  clot  tbc 
ay  necrosis.  As  the  blond 
■hanges  the  color  becomes 
a  browner  hue.    Fatty  degenerat 

I.  The  later  stages  of 
to  Ihc  yellow  softening,  or,  with  but 
little  admixture  of  red  cells,  the  area  may  be  yellow  from  the 
first.  Both  the  red  and  the  yellow  foci  may  be  transformed 
into  cyst-like  cavities,  or  encapsuled  by  hyperplasia  of  the  neu- 
roglia, or  contracted  into  more  or  less  pigmented  scars. 

InBammation. — A  certain  degree  of  inflammatory  reaction 
in  the  cerebral  tissue  is  commonly  observed  about  hemorrhages, 
tumors,  and  foci  of  softening,  but  in  many  cases  the  inflamma- 
tion concerns  the  vessels  and  the  brain  suffers  more  strictly 
degenerative  changes.  Inllammalion  apart  from  these  forms 
may  take  its  origin  in  the  vessels  or  the  connective  tissue  of 
the  organ,  and  here  also  the  various  elements  suffer  passively 
for  the  most  part.  In  its  course  it  may  be  acute  or  chronic,  in 
its  nature  it  is  exudative  or  productive,  and  its  distribution 
may  be  diffuse  or  circumscribed. 

The  causes  of  encephalitis  are  in  many  cases  diflicult  to  de- 
termine. In  others  traumatism  of  various  kinds,  foreign  bodies, 
sunstroke,  alcoholism,  access  of  pyogenic  organisms,  and  the 
presence  of  infectious  disease  in  other  organs  explain  the  at- 
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tack;  at  times  more  than  one  of  these  conditions  exists.  In 
some  cases  the  brain  appears  to  have  increased  in  both  size 
and  consistency,  due  to  inflammatory  serous  infiltration.  The 
gross  appearances  may  not  suggest  inflammation.  On  micro- 
scopic examination  the  exudate  is  found  chiefly  in  the  peri- 
vascular lymph  spaces,  accompanied  by  red  blood  cells.  In 
chronic  cases  the  neuroglia  appears  to  have  increased  in  quan- 
tity and  ganglia  and  nerve  fibers  show  degenerative  changes. 
The   name   sclerosis   is    sometimes   applied   to  this   condition. 

Hemorrhagic  encephalitis  is  an  acute  inflammatory  process  in- 
volving the  cortex,  which  has  been  observed  in  connection  with 
infectious  diseases,  as  influenza,  diphtheria,  scarlatina,  and 
erysipelas.  The  vessels  are  acutely  hyperemic  and  in  the  tissue 
about  there  is  diapedesis  of  red  cells  and  infiltration  with  leu- 
cocytes. The  axis  cylinders  are  tortuous  and  in  many  cases 
there  is  a  degeneration  of  the  ganglion  cells  and  processes.  In 
a  later  stage  many  large  epithelioid  cells  are  found,  but  these 
occur  in  other  lesions,  as  softening. 

The  course  of  the  disease  is  usually  acute  and  fatal,  but  re- 
covery may  be  complete  or  there  may  be  paralyses  and  loss 
of  special  senses. 

Abscess  of  the  brain  is  frequently  secondary  to  disease  of  the 
middle  ear,  injury  to  the  cranial  bones  and  membranes,  sup- 
puration in  the  nasal  cavities,  and  septic  embolism  (pyemic). 
In  other  cases  no  cause  can  be  assigned  (cryptogenic).  The 
course  of  the  disease  is  often  very  slow,  the  abscesses  may  be 
single  or  multiple,  and  even  large  ones  may  be  discovered  only 
at  autopsy,  having  given  no  striking  symptoms.  According  to 
the  stage  in  which  this  form  of  encephalitis  is  examined,  a 
focus  of  what  looks  like  yellow  softening,  perhaps  hemorrhagic 
also,  or  a  well-developed  abscess  cavity  may  be  found.  In 
the  latter  the  pus  is  either  yellow  or  green,  and  fluid,  or  thick- 
ened and  caseous,  surrounded  by  attempts  at  capsule  formation. 
Rupture  into  the  ventricles  may  occur,  and  escape  of  the  pus 
outward  has  been  observed,  through  the  middle  and  external 
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car  when  ihe  bone  has  been  perforated,  through  the  elhmoid 
and  ihe  nasal  cavity,  and  elsewhere. 

Cerebral  Sclerosii.  — ■  Chronic  hyperplasia  of  the  neuroglia 
may  be  diffuse  or  local.  Disseminated  sclerosis  occnrs  in 
alcoholic  subjects  and  in  late  stages  of  dementia  paralytica. 
The  organ  is  pale,  firm  and  elastic,  its  total  volume  may  he 
lessened,  the  convolutions  are  slender  (microgyria),  and  hyper- 
plastic changes  with  pigmentation  arc  noticeable  about  the 
vessels,  which  may  be  very  tortuous.  The  nerve  cells  and 
ganglion  cells  may  show  degenerative  lesions.  Localized  scle- 
rosis (in  plactjues)  sometimes  involves  a  single  convolution 
or  part  of  one,  or  numerous  hardened  places  occur  in  both 
brain  and  cord.  Thev  are  firm,  often  sharply  defined,  and  vary 
in  color  from  gray,  reddish  gray  and  white  to  yellow;  on 
section  ihey  may  project  almvc  the  general  surface  or  be  de- 
presse<!.  Other  areas  in  the  same  brain  may  be  softened. 
Fatty  granular  cells,  fragments  of  nerve  fiber,  hyperplasia  of 
the  connective  tissue,  thickening  of  the  vessel  walls,  and  cor- 
pora amyl;tcea  arc  found  in  these  areas;  and  corresponding  to 
the  falty  dcgeneralinn  of  ganglion  cells  (in  the  cortex)  the 
lyni|)h  spaces  contain  granular  fatty  material. 

Di-iiiciiliti  /•iiri;/v'ii"<i.^A  peculiar  cortical  lesion  which  devel- 
ops between  the  ages  of  thirty  and  fifty,  in  men  more  than 
women,  anil  associated  with  grriual  loss  of  memory,  is  called 
(lemenlia  paralytica.  Syphilis.  ;  'lohol,  menial  fatigue  and 
injuries  to  the  head  arc  the  ci  monest  causes.  In  children 
rare    cases    arc    observcii    with    congenital    syphilis. 

The  clement ia  develops  slowly,  there  are  tremors  of  the 
tongue,  lijis  and  extremities.  characleri,>:tic  disorders  of  speech, 
Argyll-Rolierslou  pupils,  and  at  times  apoplectic  attacks. 

Tlie  cortex  is  atrophic<l.  especially  in  the  frontal  and  parietal 
regions.  Over  such  areas  the  pia  is  thick  anii  adherent.  In 
the  ventricles  the  epeiiilynia  may  he  (he  scat  of  intlammaiorv 
changes,  and.  with  this,  internal  hydrocephalus  may  follow, 
The  total  weight  of  the  brain  may  be  only  900  gm. 
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I  Microscopically  the  vessels  show  thickening  and  hyalin  <ic- 
mcration,    with   dilatation   ot    the    lymph    spaces.      The   glia 
;  is  increased  and  the  nerve  cells  are  degenerated  or  de- 
Rased  ill  number,     Small  nerve  fibers,  especially  of  the  tan- 
sitia!  layer,  arc  also  fewer  in  number.     Similar  lesions  may 
;  fDund  in  the  thalamus  and  the  spinal  cord. 
I  Tumors. — Glioma — Three  forms  of  this  neoplasm  have  been 
escribed,  ihc  simple  hyperplasia  of  the  neuroglia  to  which  the 
e  glioma  was  first  gi\-en;  the  neuroglioma  which  includes, 
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as  the  farmer  excludes,  participation  of  nerve  cells  and  fibers  in 
the  neoplasm ;  and  Ihc  rare  "  neuroglioma  ganglion  a  re."  nr 
cercbronia,  in  which  hyperplasia  of  ganglion  cells  is  said  to 
ocair.  The  tumor  is  commonly  spherical,  not  sharply  defined 
against  the  brain  tissue,  and  varies  in  consistence  between  soft 
and  myxomatous  forms  and  firm,  denser  growths.  If  the  blood 
supply  is  free  hemorrhages  are  usual  in  the  tumor,  and  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  reactive  inflammation  about  it  may  be  present. 
In  the  very  soft  forms  a  cystic  transformation  may  develop. 
Tile  commonest  sites  of  such  tumors  are  the  interior  of  cere- 
bnim  and  cerebellum,  the  pons  and  the  mtdulla,  but  they  may 
develop  in  any  part  of  cither  brain  or  cord, 
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The  microscopic  appearances  include  hyperplasia  of  the  neu- 
roglia with  round  and  flattened  cells  in  its  meshes,  or  relatively 
mmierous  cells  with  short  processes  in  feebly  developed  fibrous 
tissue,  with  newly  formed  vessels,  and  small  or  massive  hem- 
orrhages and  granules  of  mineral  matter.  The  course  of  these 
tumors  is  rather  slow  thpir  size  :c1dom  large  and  they  do  not 
invade  other  tissues  :ascs. 

Sarcoma  of  the  bi  )p  from  the  membranes  and 

invade  the  cerebral  in  a  glioma  or  as  a  primary 

tumor.    Angio-  an  occur,  as  also  spindle  celled 

and  endothelial  foi"  of  sarcoma  grow  rapidly, 

invade  otiier  tissues  )rate  the  cranial  bones.    As 

secondary  tumors  both  sarcoma  ami  carcinoma  occur  in  ihc 
brain,  either  by  direct  ingrowth  from  the  exterior  or  by  em- 
bolism in  extensive  disease  of  malignant   nature. 

Tuberculosis. — With  tubercular  meningitis  it  is  commonly  ihc 
case  that  miliary  nodules  may  be  found  in  the  brain  also. 
Solitary  tubercles  sometimes  develop,  independently  of  disease 
of  the  membranes,  in  any  part  of  the  brain.  The  c 
such  tubercular  regions  are  apt  to  be  dry  a 
edges  gray  and  translucent ;  in  the  latter  the  characteristic 
miliary  tubercles  are  found.  The  largest  of  these  foci  are  often 
plainly  made  up  of  conglomerated  solitary  tubercles.  Their 
situation  is  usually  basal,  and  they  occur  most  often  in  children 
with  tubercular  disease  of  the  lymph  nodes  and  other  organs. 

Sypliililic  gitmina  connnonly  begins  in  the  pia  and  invades 
the  brain,  or  in  the  dura,  forming  adhesions  between  itself,  the 
pia  and  the  cortex  and  then  attacking  the  latter.  The  center 
of  the  mass  is  commonly  yellow  and  caseous,  the  periphery 
grayish  or  reddi.sh  and  translucent;  in  old  cases  the  customary 
absorption  and  shrinking  are  observed. 

In  other  cases  of  syphilis  the  brain  is  affected  secondarily,  in 
the    form  of  areas  df  softening,  or  sclerosis,  due  to  marked 
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Parasites. — ^Various  bacterial  forms  occur  in  the  brain;  c.  g., 
the  diplococcus  pneumoniae  is  the  most  frequent  cause  of  acute 
suppurative  meningitis.  Actinomycosis  invades  the  organ  sec- 
ondarily. Echinococcus  and  cysticercus  are  rare  but  have  been 
found;  of  the  two  the  latter  is  the  more  common. 

The  Spinal  Membranes.— The  Dura. 

Hemorrhage. — Extravasation  of  blood  may  be  found  in  the 
epidural  tissue,  where  it  is  usually  confined  to  small  areas,  or 
in  the  subdural  space,  where  it  may  spread  the  whole  length 
of  the  cord.  The  causes  are  injury,  from  force  externally 
applied,  and  great  intravascular  pressure,  developing  in  tet- 
anus, trismus  neonatorum  and  strychnine  convulsions. 

When  the  blood  is  limited  to  the  epidural  tissue  it  may  cause 
slight  pressure  on  the  nerve  roots,  or  even  upon  the  cord. 
When  larger  hemorrhages  take  place  into  the  subdural  space 
there  are  symptoms  of  irritation,  pain  along  the  cord,  stiffness 
of  the  spine,  hyperesthesia,  muscular  spasms,  and  loss  of  motion 
and  sensation.  A  mild  inflammatory  reaction  may  follow,  and 
after  a  time  the  blood  is  absorbed. 

Inflammation. — Acute  pachymeningitis  may  be  primary  or 
follow  disease  and  injury  of  the  vertebrae.  The  exudate  may 
consist  of  fibrin,  serum  or  pus,  but  is  usually  purulent  and 
the  pus  may  be  copious.  The  posterior  aspect  of  the  cord 
usually  presents  the  largest  amount,  owing  to  the  position  of 
the  patient  before  death  and  of  the  cadaver  afterward.  The 
pus  may  be  found  on  both  sides  of  the  dura,  next  to  the  bone 
as  well  as  next  to  the  pia.  When  confined  to  the  outer  aspect 
the  disease  is  termed  peripachymeningitis,  and  when  the  in- 
ternal face  of  the  dura  alone  is  purulent  it  is  called  internal 
spinal  pachymeningitis. 

Chronic  hemorrhagic  spinal  meningitis  resembles  the  similar 

lesion  of  the  brain,  and  occurs  in  chronic  alcoholic  patients 

and  with  some  forms  of  insanity.    On  the  inner  aspect  of  the 
39 


dura  there  i^  more  or  less  diffuse  membrane  made  up  of  new 
connective   tissue    and  extravasaled  blood. 

Chronic  pachymeningitis  may  follow  an  acute  attack,  or  be 
of  chronic  type  from  the  beginning.  This  is  the  case  with 
the  hypertrophic  form  of  the  cervical  region,  which  commonly 
liegins  in  the  lower  :al  ar        involving  the  median  and 

ulnar  nerves,  and  eds  both     ipward  and  downward-      It 

may  also  begin  else  Tlie  cause  may  be  injury,  exposure 

to  cold,  and   syphil 

The  membrane  i  lo  as  much  as  2  cm.,  and 

is  found  to  cons  ;rs  of  tough  fibrous  tissue, 

with  adhesions  tc  bone.     The  lesion  may  in- 

volve the  rootR  of  the  nerves  by  pressure  or  by  directly  in- 
vading them,  with  resulting  degeneration.  Since  the  cord  be- 
comes affected,  by  extension  of  inflammation,  both  ascending 
and  descending  degenerations  are  observed. 

Tiibcrch-s  occur  with  caries  of  the  vertebrie  or  with  similar 
disease  of  the  pia.  and  the  caseous  masses  may  exert  pressure 
upon  the  cord  or  the  nerve  roots. 

Syfhililic  giimtna  and  pachymeningitis  are  less  common  in 
the  spine  than  in  the  brain. 

Tumors. — Bony  plates  may  form  in  the  dura,  fatty  hyper- 
plasia between  it  and  the  bones  is  not  uncommon,  especially 
posteriorly,  and  circumscribed  lipoma  and  fibroma  and  various 
secondary  invasions  have  been  described. 

The  Pia  Mater. 

Hyperemia  of  the  membrane  occurs  actively  with  various 
inflammations,  and  ])assively  in  atrophic  and  cicatricial  condi- 
tions of  the  cord. 

Hniwrrhagc  occurs  in  scurvy  and  purpura  with  hemorrhagic 
cases  of  the  exanthemata,  in  asphyxia  of  ihc  new-born,  after 
injury,    and    as    a   diapedesis    in    extreme   hyperemia.      Large 
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masses  of  blood  may  have  been  forced  into  the  spinal  canal 
from  cerebral  apoplexy  and  rupture  of  aneurysms  at  the  base, 
and  be  found  as  partly  decolorized  clots,  but  a  true  spinal 
apoplexy  also  occurs. 

Inflammation. — Purulent  spinal  leptomeningitis  may  involve 
the  pia  and  the  inner  aspect  of  the  dura  at  the  same  time,  and 
extend  the  entire  length  of  the  cord  with  the  exception  of  the 
medulla  and  the  upper  cervical  region,  or  involve  these  regions 
also.  The  causes  are  the  same  as  for  the  cerebral  lesion.  The 
exudate,  with  varying  proportions  of  serum,  fibrin  and  pus,  is 
found  in  the  fissures  of  the  cord,  about  the  nerve  sheaths,  and 
generally  over  the  cord;  it  may  invade  the  cranial  cavity  from 
the  spinal.  Frequently  it  appears  to  have  started  in  a  limited 
area  and  to  have  spread  either  upward  or  downward.  Meningo- 
myelitis  implies  inflammation  of  both  cord  and  membranes. 

In  the  gross  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  is  turbid  and  milky,  or 
yellow  with  pus,  and  in  the  former  case  flocculi  of  fibrin  may 
be  suspended  in  it.  The  pia  is  edematous,  swollen,  opaque,  and 
perhaps  hemorrhagic.  The  nervous  tissue  is  hyperemic  to 
varying  degrees  and  may  be  soft  and  edematous. 

Microscopically  the  intensely  hyperemic  vessels  and  the  puru- 
lent infiltration  are  very  apparent,  and  along  the  septa  of  the 
cord  there  is  a  round  celled  invasion  of  the  nervous  tissue. 
True  abscess  formation  is  not  so  common  as  in  the  brain.  The 
nerve  roots  may  be  the  seat  of  purulent  invasion,  and  the 
formation  of  exudate  may  lead  to  neuritis  and  degeneration 
of  the  fibers. 

Leptomeningitis  follows  caries  and  injuries  of  the  spine, 
empyema,  and  various  infectious  diseases.  It  also  occurs  in 
an  epidemic  form  as  cerebrospinal  meningitis,  and  here  the 
cause  is  the  pneumococcus,  or  the  meningococcus,  and  other 
cases  are  due  to  a  streptococcus.  The  organism  is  found  dur- 
ing life,  after  puncture  and  removal  of  some  of  the  spinal  fluid, 
in  the  bodies  of  the  pus  cells. 
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TiibcrculosU  affects  the  upper  portion  of  the  pia  in  the  cer- 
vical region  with  simitar  disease  of  the  cerebral  pia.  It  occurs 
in  other  cases  near  tuberculous  caries  of  the  vertebrae. 

Tumors  of  both  benign  and  malignant  forms  may  be  found 
in  the  pia,  primary  in  this  membrane  or  invading  it  from  the 
dura.     Owing  to  .  .        ..        ,  ^^^^  caiial  and  the  small 

space  for  enlargeiL-  lly  cause  pressure  on  the 

cord,  with  degencr;  de  the  bones. 

lord. 


Disorders   of  'teremia  of  the   cord,   like 

anemia,  is  often  di      _.. e  after  death.  When  active 

hyperemia  persists  the  cord  is  of  a  brighter  red  than  normally, 
and  when  this  is  accompanied  by  punctate  hemorrhages  it  is 
evident  that  there  has  been  intense  hyperemia  before  death. 
Passive  hyperemia  presents  the  usual  lortuous  and  distended 
veins  and  a  bluish  tinge  in  the  parts,  but  a  certain  degree  of 
this  is  merely  hypostatic. 

Hemorrhage  in  the  substance  of  the  cord  is  less  common  than 
in  the  brain.  It  may  be  either  one  or  more  minute  points  or 
larger  masses  of  bleeding.  The  former  variety  occurs  in  deaih 
with  convulsions  (tetanus),  with  softening  and  about  tumors, 
and  sometimes  after  extreme  congestion.  The  blood  may  bore 
its  way  along  the  nerve  fibers  or  rupture  into  either  the  spinal 
or  the  central  canal.  The  blood  goes  through  the  same  changes 
as  elsewhere. 

Several    varieties    of    spinal    hemorrhages    are    recognized: 

( 1 ) .  Accessory  hemorrhage,  consisting  of  miliary  points 
about  capillaries,  causing  no  laceration  nor  pressure.  Ob- 
served with  inflammation,  softening,  and  infections. 

(2).  Traumatic  hemorrhage.  The  amount  depends  upon  the 
severity  of  the  laceration  of  tissue.  When  fracture  of  a  ver- 
tebra causes  laceration  of  the  cord  the  symptoms  of  the  latter 
mask  any  symptoms  which  the  hemorrhage  would  cause.     Iiu( 


.  SPINAL    HEMORRHAGE. 

some  cases  of  concussion  of  Ihe  cord,   without  laceratioi 
I  lieniorrhage  occurs    which   produces   marked   symptoms.     The' 
I  blood  is  found  in  Ihe  gray  matter  usually,  extending  up  or  down 
n  cither  ihe  anterior  or  the  posterior  horns,  or  both. 
(3).    Spontaneous  hemorrhage  is  less  common  than  in  the 
I  brain,  because  in  the  latter  the  arteries  are  more  generally  ter- 
1  minal  and  the  blond  pressure  is  higher.     The  causes  are  the 
'  same  for  both,  including  injury,  muscular  exertion,  cessation 
of  menstruation,  ami  hemorrhagic  diatheses. 

(4).  Hemorrhage  in  tissue  altered  pathologically.  These 
cases  include  softening,  myelitis  and  tumors,  but  it  is  not  al- 
ways easy,  without  clinical  observation,  to  determine  which 
was  the  antecedent  lesion. 

(5).  Hemorrhage  from  altered  barometric  pressure.  This 
form  is  nearly  confined  to  workers  under  increased  pressure. 
■  as  divers  and  those  employed  in  caissons,  and  the  lesion  de- 
velops on  passing  from  the  greater  pressure  lo  the  normal.  The 
symplom  of  most  importance  is  paralysis,  and  the  usual  lesion 
is  hemorrhage  in  the  cord  or  brain.  It  is  supposed,  in  part 
upon  the  findings  in  experimental  studies,  that  emboli  of  gas 
form  in  the  blood  and  deprive  portions  of  the  nervous  tissue  of 
nutrition,  and  that  the  hemorrhage  occurs  in  such  regions  after 
softening. 

After  any  hemorrhage  in  the  spine  the  clot  and  the  lacerated' 
tissue  act  as  irritants,  and  hence  there  is  an  inflammatory  re- 
action. Regeneration  does  not  occur,  and  hence  the  best  out- 
come of  the  lesion  is  healing  by  fibrous  repair,  but  this  involves 
some  loss  of  function,  usually,  and  more  as  the  cicatricial  tissue 

I  contracts.    The  histological  changes  are  as  follows: 
The  nerve  cells  show  tigrolysis  and  their  nuclei  become  ec- 
centric.    Both  nucleus  and  nucleolus  may  lose  their  affinity  for 
certain  stains  and  become   fragmented,  and  vacuoles  form 
the  cell  body,  and  at  last  the  cell  is  wholly  disorganized,  con- 
verted into  a  granular  detritus  which  the  phagocytes  engli 
and  remove. 


ec- 
for 
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The  fibers  present  swelling  of  the  myelin,  tortuous  and  vari- 
cose axis  cylinders,  and  fatty  degeneration.  Exiravasaled 
blood  gives  the  part  a  red  color,  which  varies  toward  yellow 
as  absorption  goes  on.  Heraatoidin  crystals  and  granular  pig- 
ment may  remain  for  a  time.  Other  elements  are  large  epi- 
thelioid cells  and  Ir '— ■    br*'"  — 'y-  and  mononuclear. 

When  fibrous  rcpi 
is  replaced  by  serum 
than  in  the  brain. 

Crushing  of  the  ci 
branes,  is  followed  b^ 
hemorrhages.     Usuall; 


r  the  brokcn-do' 
,  but  this  is  less 


ut  laceration  of  the  mem- 
r  to  those  observed  after 
fracture,  or  dislocation 
of  a  vertebra.  When  ...v  ..ijuiy  is  lollowed  by  infection  puru- 
lent myelitis  and  meningitis  may  result,  A  slight  degree  of 
inflammation  occurs  in  any  case,  but  in  the  absence  of  infection 
is  confined  to  the  site  of  injury  and  may  subside.  Secondary 
degeneration  commonly  follows. 

Edema  of  the  cord  develops  about  inflamed  portions  and 
tumors,  and  causes  swelling  and  succulence  of  the  tissue. 

Thrombosis  and  embolism  arc  most  important  when  the  mc- 
tlulla  is  involved.  Embolism  is  more  common  in  the  lefi 
vertebral  than  in  the  right.  Thrombosis  occurs  with  inflain- 
nialioii  of  the  arterial  walls.  Both  conditions  are  rare.  The 
immediate  result  may  be  sudden  death,  or  anemia  and  softening, 
with  perhaps  a  hemorrhage  later  into  the  softened  focus.  The 
fate  of  the  tissue  is  the  same  as  in  similar  cerebral  lesions.  In 
the  rest  of  the  cord  multiple  embolism  and  areas  of  softening 
may  be  found. 

Degeneration. — The  essential  clement  in  many  of  the  lesions 
of  the  central  nervous  organs  is  the  complete  destruction  of 
their  functional  constituents.  The  ganglion  cells  disappear, 
after  certain  changes,  the  myelin  sheaths  become  broken  up 
into  granular  and  fatty  detritus,  and  the  axis  cylinders  become 
atrophic  and  arc  lost.  The  destroyed  tissue  is  removed,  either 
by    solution    in   the   lymph    stream    or  by  being  taken   up   by 
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lagocytcs,  which  are  leucocytes  at  first  and  later  large  cnclo- 
a  derived  from  the  lymph  structures. 
,  All  these  changes  are  grouped  under  the  head  of  degeneration 
lally  inflammatory  in  their  nature.  The  hlood  vessels 
a  may  resist  the  process  or  also  degenerate  and  he 
removed,  but  the  gha  usually  proUfcrates.  under  the  irritation 
of  the  dead  tissue,  and  causes  a  fibrous  repair.  Such  fibrous 
and  late  contractions  produce 
and   further  loss  of  functio 

may  also  develop  from  the    , 
ssels. 


Owing  to  the  peculiar  relation  of  the  nerves  to  their  neurons, 

jvben  pathological  changes  affect  the  latter,  or  the  asis  cylinder 

»itnes  separated   from   it.  the   nerve  undergoes  a  total  de- 

meration.     The  eonveise  of  this  is  true,  lo  a  less  evident 

,  for  lesions  of  the  nerves  may  result  in  atrophy  of  the 

mglia. 

f  Hence  the  usual  result  of  a  lesion  in  the  brain  or  the  cord 

I  a  progressive  lesion  along  certain  nerve  fibers,  and  such 

fcgencration  is  described  as  ascending  or  dcsccndini;  when  it 

n  the  cord.     The  former  occurs  in  the  posterior  c 


unins  , which  contain  sensory  libers  progressing  upward  to  the 
brain,  anJ  the  latter  in  the  lateral  and  anterior  portions  of 

the  cord,  containing  the  motor  X 


Secondary  ascending  degenei 
of  ganglion  cells  in  the  cord 
and  Burdach  and  l*"-  '•'"■»I>»1 
the  degenerated  fibi 
up  tht  entrance  of 

Below  a  spinal  Ic 
pyramidal  tracts,  j 
ing  degeneration. 


results  from  destruction 
id  follows  the  columns  of  Goll 
■  t".-i.     Just  above  the  lesion 

lately  numerous.     Higher 

i  iheir  number. 

ramidal  Iracls,  the  crossed 

ndles  ej(hibit  the  dcsccnd- 


lateral  tract  of  the  same  side  and  the  crossed  tract  of  the 
opposite  side  arc  involved.  When  the  lesion  is  below  the  decus- 
sation but  half  of  the  cord,  or  part  of  it,  is  affected  by  de- 
scending degenerations  on  the  same  side.  Complete  transverse 
lesions  involve  both  sides,  but  sometimes  unequally. 

Primary  degenerations  may  involve  the  motor  tracts  chiefly, 
as  in  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis  and  progressive  muscular 
atrophy;  or  the  .sen.sory  tracts,  as  in  locomotor  ataxia;  or  both 
varieties,  as  in  ataxic  paraplegia.  Such  affections  of  principle 
groups  of  fiberi  arc  called  systemic  diseases. 
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Inflammation. — Myelitis — Clinically  the  term  myelitis  in- 
cludes all  diseases  of  the  cord  which  cause  symptoms  of  a 
diffuse  lesion,  involving  motor  and  sensory,  trophic  and  reflex 
systems.  It  is  not  always  possible  to  say  before  death  whether 
the  lesion  is  a  liquefaction  necrosis  of  part  of  the  cord,  fol- 
lowing occlusion  of  a  vessel,  or  a  true  inflammation,  or  a 
combination  of  these,  perhaps  with  an  element  of  hemor- 
rhage added. 

The  etiology  of  myelitis  includes  infection  as  one  of  the  most 
important  causes,  and  this  may  be  hematogenous,  as  in  variola, 
typhoid,  malignant  endocarditis,  tuberculosis,  etc.;  or  it  may 
be  lymphogenous,  as  in  ascending  infectious  neuritis  with  sec- 
ondary myelitis,  gonorrheal  cystitis,  and  purulent  conditions 
about  the  vertebrae  and  pelvic  bones.  Poisons,  like  carbon 
monoxide  and  certain  metals,  and  the  toxins  of  hydrophobia, 
tetanus,  and  diphtheria,  also  cause  softening  which  may  re- 
semble myelitis  from  a  diffuse  lesion. 

The  following  histological  types  are  distinguished: 

(i).  Parenchymatous  degeneration.  In  this  the  fibers  and 
cells  are  chiefly  affected.  The  whole  fiber  is  swollen  to  two 
or  three  times  its  normal  size,  and  does  not  stain  well  with 
hematoxylin,  and  the  axis  cylinder  is  tortuous  or  irregularly 
thickened.  In  the  myelin  are  small  fatty  globules,  which  in- 
crease until  the  whole  substance  is  degenerated.  Edema  may 
be  prominent  throughout  the  tissue  involved.  There  are  but 
few  leucocytes,  and  no  epithelioid  cells  until  late  stages. 

(2).  Infiltration.  Here  the  characteristic  element  is  the 
profuse  invasion  of  the  tissue  by  polynuclear  leucocytes  and 
a  few  mononuclear  cells.  They  appear  about  the  blood  vessels, 
in  the  perivascular  and  other  lymph  spaces,  and  afterward 
spread  through  the  tissue  along  the  fibers  and  the  lymph  spaces 
about  the  nerve  cells.  The  process  either  destroys  the  tissue 
or  ends  as  a  chronic  productive  inflammation.  The  vascular 
changes  are  most  prominent  in  this  type. 
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(3).  Softeniag:  myelomalacia.  Since  there  are  fewer  large 
terminal  arteries  in  the  cord  than  in  the  brain,  and  siuc<  ihc 
spinal  vessels  do  not  suffer  sclerotic  and  degenerative  changes 
so  frequently,  myelomalacia  is  not  so  common  as  the  similar 
cerebral  lesion.  The  softening  is  caused  by  some  vascular 
lesion,  thrombosis,  embolism  or  obliterating  endarteritis,  and 
this  produces  liq  Hence  in  this  third  type, 

which  strongly  r^».,  ia,  the  characteristic  ele- 

ment is  the  prcsenc  lid  cells  which  arc  phago- 

cytic derivatives  of  lymph  and  blood  vessels. 

They  lake  up  lai  '  detritus  and  remove  it. 

In  the  early  stag  an  invasion  of  leucocj-les 

in  their  walls  and  ih  spaces.     Hemorrhages 

may  occur  with  either  of  these  types. 

When  myelitis  occurs  diffusely  through  the  cord  it  is  called 
disseminated:  when  it  is  confined  to  one  segment,  it  is  called 
transverse.  Lencomyelilis  implies  that  the  white  substance  is 
especially  affected,  and  poliomyelitis  that  the  gray  matter  is 
alone  involved. 

Acute  anterior  poliomyelitis.  The  lesion  may  be  diffuse  or 
transverse,  but  in  any  case  is  confined  to  the  anterior  horns, 
and  hence  might  be  classed  among  the  systemic  diseases,  al- 
though it  is  an  acute  inflammation.  Owing  to  its  appearance 
chiefly  in  children,  before  the  fourth  year,  the  disease  is  called 
also  .<;pinal  infantile  paralysis.  At  times  it  occurs  in  the  adult. 
The  initial  stages  are  those  of  an  infection,  though  in  some 
cases  there  is  no  fever.  After  a  few  days  a  group  of  muscles 
in  one  leg  may  lie  paralyzed,  and  the  paralysis,  after  extending 
along  the  limb  as  well  as  to  other  limbs,  may  either  disappear 
entirely  or  leave  certain  groups  of  muscles  affected.  In  the 
severe  cases  the  paralysis  is  flaccid,  the  muscles  atrophy  and 
have  the  reaction  of  degeneration. 

The  lesion  in  the  anterior  horns  is  explained  by  two  hy- 
potheses. According  to  one  the'  virus  especially  affects  the 
nerve    cells,   producing  degeneration   of  them,    hyperplasia   of 
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the  connective  tissue  and  alterations  in  and  about  the  blood 
vessels.  The  other  explanation  assumes  an  acute  inflammation 
of  the  tissue  in  the  anterior  horns  which  causes  degeneration 
of  the  ganglion  cells  secondarily.     In  some  cases  there  is  pro- 
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fuse  infiltration  of  leucocytes,  and  in  others  this  is  absent; 
possibly  there  is  positive  cytotaxis  in  the  one  case  and  nega- 
tive in  the  other. 


LANDRY  S    PAKALYSIS.  I 

The  vascular  supply  of  the  cord  is  imporlant  in  delerniining 
the  lesion  in  the  anterior  horns.  There  are  two  systems  of 
vessels,  the  ventral  and  the  dorsal. 

In  the  ventral  system  a  branch  passes  down  from  each  ver- 
tebral artery  and  these  unite  to  form  the  anterior  spinal  artery. 
which  lies  in  the  ventral  sulcus.  From  this,  small  branches 
pass  into  the  sulcus,  the  sulco-commissura!  arteries,  and  then 
pass  into  the  gray  matter  of  the  anterior  horn,  send  a  small 
branch  to  Clarke's  column,  and  supply  a  narrow  margin  of  white 
matter  about  the  anterior  horn.  A  small  branch  passes  up 
and  another  one  down  in  the  gray  matter,  anastomosing  with 
others  above  and  below.  Al  the  bottom  of  the  sulcus  these 
arteries  do  not  divide,  by  sending  a  branch  to  cither  side,  but 
the  entire  artery  turns  either  to  the  right  or  the  left  anterior 
horn,  alternately.  These  arteries  supply  certain  segments  on 
either  side  and  also  special  groups  of  cells.  This  arrangement 
accounts  for  the  localization  of  the  lesion  in  certain  segments 
or  special  groups  of  cells,  for  the  toxic  agent  affects  only  the 
region  supplied  by  one  or  more  of  these  main  arteries. 

In  the  dorsal  system  small  branches  from  the  vertebrals  unite 
with  others  from  the  intercostals;  and  pass  around  the  cord 
in  the  pi  a.  supplying  the  white  matter  and  the  posterior  horns. 
In  anterior  poliomyelitis  and  Landry's  paralysis  the  ventral 
system  is  involved,  while  in  acute  and  chronic  leucomyelitis 
the  dorsal  vessels,  or  system  of  the  vaso-corona,  are  more 
affected. 

Acute  Ascending  Paralysis,  or  Landry's,  may  occur  at 
any  age.  While  some  eases  present  prodromal  symptoms,  others 
develop  quickly.  Paralysis  begins  in  one  leg  and  extends  lo 
the  other,  or  in  both  at  the  same  time.  It  then  involves  the 
muscles  of  the  thighs  and  trunk,  and  ends  fatally  when  the 
muscles  of  respiration  and  deglutition  are  attacked.  While  the 
main  symptoms  are  motor,  sensory  disturbances  often  accom- 
pany Ihem,  as    hyperesthesia  or  paresthesia,  with  din 
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of  the  cutaneous  and  deep  muscular  senses.    The  bladder 
the  rectum  are  not  affected. 

The  paralysis  is  flaccid,  but  there  are  usually  no  atrophir 
The  reflexes  from  the  skin  may  be  diminished,  while  the  tcndoni 
reflexes  remain  normal  or  arc  also  lessened.     In  rare  cases  thcfl 
paralysis    is   descending    instead    of    ascending.      Recovery    iaj 
possible. 

The  lesions  may  be   found  in  the  nerves,  gray  matter  %adM 
medulla.     In  some  cases  there  is  an  acute  inflammatory  lesioaj 
with  serous  exudation,  and  cellular  infiltration  about  the  vcsrf 
6cls  and  in  the  lymph  spaces.     In  other  cases  there  is  r 
flamniation,  but   tigrolysis,   eccentric   position  of  the   nn 
irregularities  in  the  nucleolus,  and  vacuoles  in   the  cell 
are  found. 
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Multiple  Sclerosis. — This  might  be  classed  with  myelitic 
[  for  it  involves   the  brain  and  cord  irregularly  and  diffuscIyJ 
[  The  sclerosed  areas  may  be  only  about  the  size  of  a  pin's  heaoT 
I  or  several  cm,  in  diameter. 

The  disease  may  follow  acute  exanthemata,  chronic  metallic 
Ipoisoning,  and  injury,  but  the  etiology  is  obscure,     ll  usuallf  1 
■  develops  between  the  tenth  and  the  thirtieth  year. 

The  main  symptoms  are  intention  tremor,  scandinating  speech, 
r  nystagmus,  spastic  condition  of  the  limbs,  and  exaggerated 
I  tendon    reflexes. 
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Ill  the  gross  the  lesions  resenihle  Ihe  normal  gray  matter; 
after  hardening  in  liichroniale  of  polash  solution  they  are  much 
lighter  than  the  surrounding  white  or  gray  maitcr.  The  dis- 
eased tissue  may  be  sharply  circumscribed  or  fade  into  normal 
tissue  gradually.  The  light  color  is  due  to  the  absence  of 
myelin  substance.  axi  lers  persist  for  a  time  and 

retain  some  power  ■  impulses. 

In  one  type  of  les  are  common  throughout 

the  diseased   ti:  d  cells,   and   corpora   amy- 

lacea.     The  glia  i  e  freely  and  hence  does  not 

fill  out  defects  lef  ;  myelin  substance.     In  the 

other  type  there  ar  id  few  epithelioid  cells,  hut 

the  ^;Iia  is  markedly  nyperpiasui^.  There  is  more  or  les.s  com- 
|)lotc  stasis  of  the  lymph  and  hence  the  lymph  spaces  appear 
<iistcnded. 

Syringomyelia- — This  condition  results  from  proliferation 
of  the  glia  at>out  the  central  canal  of  the  cord,  and  subsequent 
necrosis  of  the  hew  tissue,  leaving  a  tubular  cavity. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  glia  cells,  or  Ihe  ependyma 
cells,  arc  in  embryonic  condition  and  hence  proliferate  freely 
upon  slight  irritation,  and  also  rapidly  undergo  necrosis.  Con- 
genital malformations  of  the  posterior  wall  of  (he  central  canal 
may  leave  cells  belonging  to  ihc  ependyma  or  glia  in  the  pos- 
terior sejitum.  and  these  may  proliferate  later. 

With  such  lesions  there  are  progressive  muscular  atrophy, 
di.'order  of  the  pain  and  temperature  senses,  and  vaso-molor 
and  trophic  disturbances. 

In  the  gross  there  may  be  no  marked  change  in  the  cord. 
Ii  may  be  enlarged,  or.  with  a  wide  cavity  which  collapses,  it 
may  be  slender  at  one  point.  On  section  there  may  be  a  di- 
hitatinn  of  the  central  canal,  or  an  obliteration  of  it  by  a  new 
(■rowlh  of  glia  tissue,  which  grows  also  into  the  anterior  or 
posterior  horns  and  destroys  the  nerve  tissue  progressively. 
The  tumor  tis,:Lic  consists  of  large  glia  cells  with  processes. 
and  III  these  the  name  of  spider  cells  has  been  given.     Since 
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the  new  tissue  grows  from  the  central  canal  and  follows  the 
gray  matter,  it  destroys  the  fibers  crossing  from  the  intermediate 
gray  matter  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  cord.  These  are  the 
fibers  of  pain  and  the  temperature  sense. 

Continuing  to  proliferate  the  tumor  will  next  destroy  the 
tissue  in  the  anterior  horns,  and  hence  the  paralysis  and  atrophy 
of  muscles.  Such  proliferation  follows  the  gray  matter  both 
laterally  and  vertically  and  thus  many  segments  suffer.  In 
consistence  the  tumor  may  be  hard  if  very  fibrous,  and  softer 
if  containing  more  cells. 

Hydromyelia.  In  some  cases  of  congenital  hydrocephalus 
the  central  canal  is  widely  dilated,  with  few  or  no  symptoms; 
this  is  called  hydromyelia. 


SYSTEMIC  DISEASES  OF  THE  CORD. 

Locomotor  Ataxia.— Tabes  Dorsalis— In  the  etiology  of 
this  disease,  which  occurs  more  frequently  in  men  than  in 
women,  and  in  cities  than  elsewhere,  the  chief  factor  is  syphi- 
lis. But  the  disease  is  termed  parasyphilitic,  because  the  lesion 
is  due  to  toxins  from  disorders  of  metabolism  rather  than  to 
the  strictly  syphilitic  virus.  In  the  juvenile  type  of  tabes  in- 
herited syphilis  is  the  indirect  cause.  Ergot  produces  similar 
effects. 

The  chief  symptoms  are  loss  of  knee  jerk,  Argyll-Robe rston 
pupils,  fulgurant  pains,  analgesia  and  loss  of  tactile  sense,  and 
ataxia.  To  these  other  characteristic  symptoms  are  added  later 
in  the  disease,  including  arthropathies,  perforating  ulcer,  etc. 

The  essential  lesion  is  a  degeneration  in  the  posterior  col- 
umns of  the  cord.  In  the  gross  this  appears  on  section  as  a 
gray  area  in  the  white  matter,  and  its  size  depends  upon  the 
duration  of  the  disease. 

The  lesion  usually  develops  in  the  posterior  root  zones  of 
the  columns  of  Burdach,  in  the  upper  lumbar  region.    In  some 
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cases  it  begins  in  the  cervical  region.     With  a  wcII-dcveloped 
lumbar  lesion  we  find  also  clearly  defined  wedge-shaped  areas 
in  the  calumns  of  Goll  in  the  cervical  cord,  which  reprcse9t,ia 
the  Iowa-  fibers  which  have  passed  up. 
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Later  in  the  disease  the  degeneration  involves  the  entire 
posterior  columns  of  the  sacral,  lumbar  and  cervical  regions, 
except  the  fibers  of  the  cornu-commissural  tract.  The  lesion 
extends  to  the  posterior  horns  and  Clarke's  columns,  and 
thence  to  the  posterior  roots  and  the  spinal  ganglia.  In 
some  cases  a  typical  parenchymatous  neuritis  has  been  ob- 
served in  the  peripheral  neurons,  both  motor  and  sensory.  As 
a  rule,  however,  the  process  does  not  extend  to  the  sensory 
peripheral  neurons,  but  only  to  the  point  where  the  sheath 
of    Schwann  begins. 

Degenerations  of  the  intra-medullary  portions  of  the  sensory 
neurons  of  the  cranial  nerves  have  been  described.  The  optic 
nerve,  which  is  analogous  to  an  intra-medullary  sensory  tract, 
frequently  suffers  parenchymatous  degeneration  with  replace- 
ment gliosis. 

Several  hypotheses  have  been  advanced  to  explain  tabes. 
Among  them  are:  i.  Meningitis  about  the  posterior  nerve 
roots,  causing  constriction  of  their  fibers  where  they  enter 
the  cord,  and  degeneration  beyond;  2.  Disturbances  of  the 
trophic  function  of  the  spinal  ganglion  cells;  3.  Proliferation 
of  glia  tissue  in  the  posterior  columns  and  secondary  degen- 
eration of  the  nerve  fibers;  4.  Degeneration  beginning  in  the 
sensory  end  organs  in  the  skin  and  ascending  to  involve  the 
nerves  and  the  cord. 

Ataxia  Paraplegia,  or  combined  systemic  sclerosis, — This 
condition  is  due  to  degeneration  in  both  the  posterior  and  the 
lateral  columns,  and  g^ves  a  distinct  clinical   picture. 

The  causes  are  concussion  and  other  injuries  of  the  spine, 
pernicious  anemia,  syphilis,  lead-poisoning,  and,  in  some  cases, 
malaria.  With  these  apparent  causes  a  predisposition  is  as- 
sumed. 

In  the  gross  the  cord  is  atrophic,  but  the  decrease  in  size  is 
most  marked  in  the  region  of  the  posterior  and  lateral  columns. 
On  section  of  fresh  tissue  these  parts  look  s^ray.  After  hard- 
ening in  Miiller's  fluid  they  are  lighter  than  the  u^bi  of  the 
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cord.  The  tracts  most  frequently  involved  are  the  columns 
of  Goll  and  Burdach,  the  direct  cerebellar  and  the  croswd 
pyramidal   tracts;  Gower's  tracts  usually  escape. 

Microscopically  a  few  scattered  fibers  may  be  found,  but  on 
the  whole  the  nerve  fibers,  both  axis  cylinders  and  myelin 
i^hcatlis,  have  disappeared,  and  their  place  is  taken  by  glu 
tissue.  When  the  proliferation  of  glia  is  less  evident  there 
arc  many  vacuoles,  due  to  the  loss  of  nerve  tissue.  In  these 
cases  the  process  is  considered  more  acute. 

Corresponding  to  the  lesion  there  are  two  groups  of  symp- 
toms, those  due  to  the  lesion  of  the  pyramidal  tract  and  those 
due  to  degeneration  in  the  posterior  column.  Hence,  as  the 
process  commonly  begins  in  the  pyramidal  tracts,  the  early 
symjiloni';  are  lliosi'  of  spa'tir  paraplegia;  shooting  pains,  ataxia 
and  other  tabetic  symptoms  are  added  later. 

Hereditary  Ataxia,  or  Friedreich's  Disease. — Beyond  the 
facts  that  it  usually  begins  about  the  seventh  year  and  affects 
more  than  one  of  a  family,  nothing  is  known  of  the  etiology 
of  this  disease. 

Nystagmus,  disorders  of  speech,  ataxia,  choreic  movements, 
and  tremors  may  be  present,  while  sensation  and  the  slate  of 
the  pupils  may  remain  normal.     Scoliosis  may  coexist. 

The  entire  cord  is  atrophic,  and  the  columns  of  Goll  and  the 
major  part  of  Biirdach's,  are  degenerated.  The  cells  in  Clarke's 
colmnn  are  lost.  Both  the  direct  and  the  descending  cere- 
bellar tracts  are  degenerated,  and,  in  advanced  cases,  the  pyra- 
midal and  Gower's  tracts  also.  Replacement  gliosis  occurs  in 
all  these  situations.  Il  is  said  that  the  lesion  attacks  only  such 
portions  of  the  cord  as  are  functional!)'  connected  with  the 
ccTfliellurn. 

Spastic  Paraplegia,  or  Lateral  Sclerosis. — This  is  a  degen- 
eration of  the  central  motor  neurons  and  occurs  in  two  types: 

I.  Coiii;ciiital  and  infantile  spastic  paraplegia.  The  com- 
monest causes  of  the  condition  are  agenesia  of  the  central 
motor   neuron,   vascular   lesions    with    atrophy   of   the    cortex. 
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hemorrhage  in  the  cortex  or  subdural  hemorrhage  compressing 
it,  encephalitis  involving  the  cortex  of  both  hemispheres,  and 
syphilis.  In  the  child  these  lesions  may  involve  but  one  cere- 
bral hemisphere,  giving  the  infantile  type  of  spastic  hemi- 
plegia. 

Spastic  conditions  of  the  legs,  or  legs  and  arms,  with  marked 
adduction  of  the  legs,  may  be  noticed  soon  after  birth,  and 
to  these  symptoms  others  are  added  later  which  point  to  in- 
volvement of  the  cortex.  Among  these  are  strabismus,  disturb- 
ance of  speech  from  spastic  conditions  of  the  speech  muscles, 
epileptic  attacks,  idiocy,  choreic  and  athetoid  movements. 

Usually  there  is  a  lesion  of  the  cortex,  which  causes  degen- 
eration of  the  pyramidal  tracts,  for  which  the  cortical  cells 
act  as  trophic  centers.  The  cord  is  small,  especially  in  the 
region  of  the  tracts.  Proliferation  of  glia  is  absent  or  mod- 
erate. In  the  cortex  there  may  be  porencephalic  or  atrophic 
areas,  or  microgyria,  with  small  irregular  fissures  so  that  the 
surface  of  the  hemisphere  resembles  that  of  the  cerebellum. 

2.  Spastic  paraplegia  of  the  adult.  Syphilis,  injury,  poi- 
soning, and  infectious  diseases  may  precede  the  attack,  which 
usually  develops  between  twenty  and  forty. 

The  disease  begins  with  weakness  in  the  legs  and  progresses 
very  slowly,  with  spastic  muscles.  Babinsky's  sign,  exaggerated 
tendon  reflexes,  no  sensory  disturbance  and  no  involvement  of 
bladder  and  rectum. 

The  lesion  is  a  slow  degeneration  of  the  pyramidal  tracts, 
with  but  little  gliosis.  The  tissue  does  not  respond  to  Wei- 
gcrt's  stain,  owing  to  the  absence  of  nerve  fibers. 

Spinal  Progressive  Muscular  Atrophy. — ^This  disease,  of 
obscure  etiology,  except  that  it  may  follow  prolonjjcd  muscular 
exertion,  and  concussion  of  the  cord,  begins  after  the  twentieth 
and  seldom  later  than  the  fortieth  year. 

It  begins  very  slowly  with  weakness  and  atrophy  of  the 
muscles  of  the  hands,  and  then  spreads  to  the  arms  and  shoul- 
ders and  the  trunk.     In  time  the  atrophy  may   involve   the 
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<lia]ihragni,  or  the  muscles  stii>plied  by  the  vagu»,  liy[K>giossi» 
and  glosso-pharyngeus,  and  thus  ends  fatally. 

The  lesion  is  confined  lo  the  peripheral  motor  neuron.  The 
cells  in  the  anterior  horns  atrophy,  the  peripheral  motor  neuron 
degenerates,  and  the  muscles  change  from  their  normal  red 
color  to  a  yellow.  The  cells  of  the  muscle  tissue  degeneraie 
to  fatty  granular  material  and  this  is  absorbed,  leaving  ihe 
empty    sarcolcmma. 

The  lesion  begins  in  the  cervical  and  upper  dorsal  cord  and 
spreads  up  and  down  in  the  anterior  horns.  When  it  reaches 
the  medulla  it  aSccts  the  nucleus  ambiguus  and  the  nuclei  of 
the  hypoglossus,  fadal,  abducens  and  the  motor  nucleus  of  ihc 
trigeminus.  The  degeneration  in  the  cells  of  the  cranial  motor 
nucli'i  gives  a  group  of  symptoms  which  is  known  as  bulbar 
paralysis. 

Amyotrophic  Lateral  Sclerosis.— Contrary  to  conditions 
in  spinal  muscular  atrophy,  in  this  disease  Iwth  the  peripheral 
and  Ihe  central  motor  neurons  are  involved.  It  occurs  between 
the  twentieth  and  the  fortieth  years,  and  follows  fright,  intense 
exertion,  injuries  to  the  cord,  etc.,  and  there  may  l)c  an  under- 
lying hereditary   disposition. 

Muscular  weakness,  fibrillary  twitchings,  and  atrophy  arc 
noticed  in  the  arms,  with  weakness  and  spastic  condition  oi 
the  legs;  later  all  the  muscles  may  be  spastic.  Tendon  reflexes 
are  nl!  exaggerated,  Babinsky's  sign  is  present.  There  is  no 
sensory  disturbance  and  no  involvement  of  the  bladder  or  the 
rcetmn.  When  the  disease  involves  the  medulla  the  symptoms 
of  bulbar  paralysis  arc  added. 

The  cord  is  very  small.  The  degeneration  begins  in  Ihe 
sacral  and  lumbar  regions  and  progresses  upward,  and  h.is 
been  traced  into  the  centrum  scmi-ovale.  The  large  pyramidal 
celt;,  have  liecn  found  degenerated  in  the  motor  cortex.  The 
anterior  horns  of  the  eiinl  are  atrophic,  and  their  large  nioior 
cells  are  either  mis^iug  or  very  small ;  in  the  latter  case  they 
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Stain  diffusely  and  intensely  with  methylene-blue.  The  fibers 
forming  the  dense  network  in  the  anterior  horns  are  fewer 
than  normal. 

In  some  cases  the  posterior  longitudinal  fasciculus  is  de- 
generated. The  nucleus  ambiguus  and  the  nucleus  of  the  hypo- 
glossus  may  be  involved.  The  peripheral  motor  neuron  is 
degenerated,  with  atrophy  of  the  muscle  cells.  The  sensory 
neuron  is  normal. 

The  disease  is  a  combination  of  the  lesions  of  spastic  para- 
plegia and  progressive  muscular  dystrophy. 

Progressive  Muscular  Dystrophy. — The  disease  begins  in 
childhood,  very  seldom  after  the  twentieth  year,  and  may  occur 
in  several  members  of  a  family,  in  different  generations.  The 
muscles  of  the  body  become  atrophic  before  those  of  the  extrem- 
ities, and  with  atrophy  in  some  muscles  there  may  be  hyper- 
trophy or  pseudo-hypertrophy  in  others.  There  are  no  fibrillary 
twitchings  and  the  electrical  reaction  is  diminished  but  not 
altered  in  character. 

The  lesion  appears  to  be  confined  to  the  muscular  tissue. 
The  primitive  fibers  of  the  muscles  are  either  atrophied  or 
hypertrophied,  the  muscle  cells  increase  in  number  and  the 
perimysium  is  hyperplastic.  Fat  globules  appear  throughout 
the  muscular  tissue  and  may  replace  it. 

In  the  peroneal  type  of  progressive  muscular  atrophy,  the 
disease  begins  in  the  peroneal  group  and  gradually  extends 
to  the  arms.  Twitchings  may  be  present.  There  are  slight 
changes  in  electrical  reaction,  sensory  disturbance  is  trifling, 
knee  jerks  are  absent,  and  pain  is  usually  observed. 

Peripheral  neuritis  and  degeneration  of  the  column  of  Goll, 
with  atrophy  of  the  cells  in  the  anterior  horns,  may  be  dis- 
covered. In  some  cases  there  is  a  primary  lesion  similar  to 
that  in  progressive  muscular  dystrophy. 
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Nerves. 

Inflammation. — Neuritis  occurs  as   a  parenchymatous   (or 

degenerative)  and  as  an  intcrslitia!  lesion.  The  former  occurs 
when  a  nerve  fiber  is  separated  from  its  cell.  In  about  twenty- 
four  hours  after  the  injury  the  myelin  becomes  granular  and 
then  breaks  up  into  globules;  the  axis  cylinder  becomes  nodu- 
lated and  tortuous;  the  nuclei  of  the  sheath  of  Schwann  enlarge 
ami  proliferate.  To  this  entire  process,  which  ends  with  ab- 
sorption of  the  contents  of  the  sheath  the  name  Wallerian 
degeneration  is  applied.  Regeneration  may  take  place  or 
merely  a  fibrous  cord  represents  the  former  course  of  the 
nerve.  The  causes  of  this  condiiion,  which  is  strictly  not  an 
inflnmmntiun.  arc  gross  injury,  intoxications  (lead,  mercury, 
alcohol)  and  infectious  diseases  (toxins?)  as  small-pox,  diph- 
theria, typhoid,  rabies  and  others.  In  some  of  the  diseases 
which  may  be  due  to  auto-intoxicalion  or  misdirected  metabol- 
ism, as  diabetes  mellitus,  Addison's  and  Basedow's  disease,  and 
myxi-dcma,  .similar  neuritis  may  develop.  The  course  of  the 
lesion  may  be  acute  but  perhaps  most  often  is  chronic. 

.^ciilc  InU-rstitia!  Neuritis  is  due  to  about  the  same  condi- 
tions and  causes,  but  the  histological  process  is  more  cor- 
rectly called  an  inflammation.  Its  type  is  exudative,  the  con- 
nective tissue  being  congested  and  edematous,  with  pus  cells 
niid  mononuclear  lymphocytes  infiltrating  it.  The  gross  ap- 
pearance corrcsjionds.  the  nerves  being  red  and  swollen,  per- 
haps with  hemorrhages,  yellowish  if  pus  is  present  in  quantity. 
Til  its  development  this  process  may  be  hematogenous  and  af- 
fect the  cnilrineurium  primarily;  or  it  may  extend  from  the 
neighborhood  and  attack  the  epineurium,  as  in  post -traumatic 
infection,  alisccs.'j,  etc. 

Chronic  interslilial  neuritis  is  the  sequel  of  an  acute  attack 
or  caused  by  hematogenous  or  lymphogenous  infection  and  in- 
toxication.    Chronic  lead   and  other  metallic  poisoning,  aico- 
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holism,  and  unknown  factors  enter  into  the  etiology;  and  it 
may  be  difiicuh  to  decide  where  the  lesion  begins,  in  myelin,  or 
axis  cylinder  or  interstitial  tissue.  The  hyperplasia  may  be 
marked  in  the  fibrous  elements,  and  the  nervous  tissue  suflters 
atrophic  and  degenerative  changes  (neuritis  interstitialis  pro- 
lifera)  ;  in  other  cases  a  good  deal  of  fat  is  found  in  the  part 
(neuritis   lipomatosa). 

Tumors  of  the  peripheral  nerves  may  take  their  origin  from 
the  endoneurium  or  other  parts.  Fibroma,  without  increase  in 
nerve  fibers,  and  ncuro-Hbroma,  with  such  increase;  neuroma 
myclinicum,  in  which  the  nerve  fibers  are  medullated,  and 
neuroma  amyelinicum,  in  which  the  opposite  is  the  case;  com- 
prise the  commonest  tumors.  Lipoma,  myxoma  and  sarcoma 
arc  infrequent.  With  multiple  neuro-fibromata  large  areas 
of  the  integument  may  become  thickened.  This  is  called  pachy- 
dermia neuromatosa. 
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Hyperemia  h  s  of  the  new-bom  and  dur- 

ing their  growiii.  ormed  bone  the  marrow  is 

yellow,  except  in  ribs,  sternum  and  pelvis,  where  a  red  color 
persists  iintii  late  adult  life.  Pathologically,  hyperemia  is  active 
with  inllammation,  passive  when  the  venous  return  is  im- 
peded; if  chronic  the  marrow  cells  increase  and  the  fat  is 
absorbed.  The  gross  appearances  of  the  bone  are  redness  of 
periosteum,  with  swelling  and  edema,  dark  or  bluish-red  color 
in  the  marrow,  with  hemorrhages  in  some  cases. 

Thrombosis  occurs  with  fracture  and  from  neighboring  in- 
ilaniniaiion,  but  produces  little  alteration  because  of  free  ven- 
ous anastomosis.  Embolism,  except  of  the  main  nutrient 
arii-ry  and  when  septic,  may  also  cause  no  extensive  lesion. 
Hciiiorrhiif^c  follows  injuries  to  periosteum  and  bone  tissue,  but 
the  liliKnl  is  usually  absorbed  rapidly  unless  infection  oceuri^, 
as  in  compound  fractures.  When  a  large  hematoma  forms 
under  the  periosteum  the  l»ne  may  undergo  superficial  ne- 
crosis from  disturbance  of  its  nutrition.  One  case  of  such 
hematoma  is  found  in  the  new-born,  the  blood  being  extrav- 
asated  under  the  scal|>  and  periosteum,  usually  confined  to  a 
.5iii(,'le  bone,  as  the  parietal,  from  injuries  received  during  pro- 
tracted and  inslrumenlal  deliveries.  A  corre.sponding  hemor- 
rhage bciweeii  dura  and  inner  surface  of  the  same  bone  may 
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occur.  Usually  the  blood  is  absorbed  without  delay.  Caries 
and  new  growths,  especially  vascular  sarcomata,  are  other 
causes  of  hemorrhage  in  bones. 

Rhachitis ;  Rickets. — This  is  a  nutritive  defect  in  the  skele- 
ton connected  with  insufficient  supply  of  mineral  substance  to 
the  bones,  most  always  observed  in  the  early  years  of  life  (first 
to  third)  and  associated  with  anemia,  leucocytosis,  swelling  of 
the  spleen,  and  intestinal  catarrh.  While  the  essential  cause  of 
the  condition  is  not  definitely  known,  it  may  be  that  the  chief 
factor  in  its  causation  is  excessive  formation  of  lactic  acid  in 
the  alimentary  canal,  imperfect  absorption  of  lime  salts,  and 
deficient  alkalization  of  the  blood,  together  with  imperfect 
oxidation  in  the  tissues.  The  excretion  of  mineral  matter  by 
way  of  the  kidney  may  be  excessive,  but  usually  it  is  below 
normal.  All  parts  of  the  skeleton,  and  both  the  periosteal 
and  the  medullary  aspects  of  the  bones,  show  imperfectly  ossi- 
fied tissue,  and  the  usual  arrangement  in  concentric  layers  in 
the  long  bones  is  imperfect  or  absent.  In  the  epiphyses  the 
deposit  of  lime  salts  is  irregularly  distributed  or  lacking.  In 
some  cases  there  is  large  formation  of  osteoid  tissue  under  the 
periosteum,  especially  at  tendinous  and  aponeurotic  insertions. 
The  marrow  is  generally  red  and  rich  in  cells,  resembling  the 
fetal  condition;  the  vessels  at  the  epiphyseal  ends  may  be 
actively  congested.  The  enlargement  of  the  ends  of  long 
bones  is  due  to  the  hyperplasia  of  cartilage  cells,  increase  in 
size  in  the  medullary  spaces,  and  development  of  osteoid  tissue, 
together  with  the  eflfects  of  gravity  and  pressure.  The  common 
deformities  which  result  are  bendings  of  long  bones  (infrac- 
tions), swollen  ends  in  ribs  and  limbs,  large  cranium  with 
prominent  forehead  and  open  fontanellcs,  spinal  curvatures 
{kyphosis  if  backward,  lordosis  if  forward,  scoliosis  if  lateral ; 
these  may  be  combined),  and  prominence  of  the  sternum 
(pigeon  breast).  In  the  pelvis  the  deformity  is  important  in 
relation  to  child-birth;  the  commonest  change,  from  muscular 
traction  and  superposed  weight,  is  shortening  of  the  superior 
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conjugate  diameter  am]  lengthening  of  the  transverse.     When 
the  sacrum  is  specially  prominent  the  inlet  has  a  trefoil  out' 

A  prenatal  rliachitis  occurs  in  whicli  the  bones  are  u 
thickened  and  shortened,  with  large  ends,  beudings,  and  a 
hyperplasia    nnder  the    integument,    and    sometimes    crettj 
from  premature  imion  of  the  cranial  sutures. 


1    PilVIJ.    iZitgltr. 


Osteomalacia  is  a.  disease  of  adult  life,  commonest  ii 
in  connection  with  parturition,  in  which  there  is  rapidj 
general  resorption  of  the  inorganic  salts  from  the  bonM 
mild  degree  of  decalcification  appears  to  be  frequent  in  f 
peral  women,  and  the  disease  has  been  regarded  as  a  tro 
neurosis  associated  with  pathological  excess  of  this  process. 
It  occtirs  in  certain  regions  especially  (along  ihc  Rhine).  It 
may  be  limited  to  special  portions  of  the  body  (pelvis),  o 
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thus  and  involve  other  bones  in  succeeding  pregnancies.    The 
prognosis  is  almost  invariably  bad. 

Spongy  bones  suffer  most  but  the  lesion,  with  fractures  and 
deformities,  is  not  confined  to  them.  In  the  pelvis  the  pubic 
arch  and  the  sacral  promontory  are  pushed  forward,  the  iliac 
crests  outward  and  the  sides  of  the  pelvis  inward,  resulting  in 
a  beaked  and  triangular  pelvis.  Owing  to  spinal  tenderness 
the  patient  lies  habitually  on  one  side,  with  consequent  uni- 
lateral excess  of  the  pelvic  deformity.  Fractures  are  common 
and  multiple,  occurring  spontaneously  or  with  slight  injuries, 
and  as  many  as  thirty  in  one  patient  have  been  recorded. 
Since  the  process  begins  in  developed  bone  its  structure  is 
retained  for  a  time,  even  when  soft  enough  to  cut,  but  in  frac- 
tured parts  and  bent  bones  osteoid  tissue  is  common,  not  in 
regular  arrangement.  The  fractures  show  a  tendency  to  repair 
even  during  the  activity  of  the  process  of  resorption. 

In  th6  gross  the  bones  are  soft,  may  be  freely  bent  and 
twisted,  cut  easily  with  a  gritty  feel  if  still  containing  salts. 
Layers  of  osteoid  material  under  the  periosteum  and  in  the 
medullary  spaces  are  found,  the  marrow  is  congested,  fatty  or 
gelatinous.  Calcified  and  soft  parts  may  be  sharply  distinguish- 
ed from  each  other  or  gradually  fade  from  one  into  the  other. 
Microscopically  the  Haversian  canals  are  widened,  new  fissures 
form,  the  decalcified  tissue  is  fibrillar  with  perhaps  a  trace 
of  lamellar  arrangement,  and  the  bone  corpuscles  are  atro- 
phic. The  marrow  may  be  hyperemic,  rich  in  cells,  or  in  a 
condition  of  mucous  degeneration.  Osteoid  tissue  may  contain 
large  bone  corpuscles. 

General  cachexia  sooner  or  later  appears  and  the  patient  dies 
of  pneumonia  or  other  intercurrent  disease. 

Inflammation. — Periostitis  may  be  simple,  suppurative  or 
productive  (ossifying).  Simple  or  fibrous  inflammation  results 
from  contusions  and  other  non-infected  wounds  and  produces 
general  thickening  of  the  membrane,  with  firmer  adherence  to 
the  bone.     Inclusions  of   foreign  matter  may  result  in  such 
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inflammation  long  after  the  injury  is  received.  The  vicinity 
of  chronic  ulceration  (leg)  and  joint  affections  commonly  re- 
sults in  such  fibrosis.  The  periosteum  appears  hyperemic  and 
swollen  and  infiltrated  with  round  cells. 

Ossifying  periostitis  is  a  chronic  process  which  results  in  the 
production  of  exostoses,  osteophytes  and  bony  thickenings.  It 
may  invade  connective  tissue  adjacent  (parosteitis).  The  usual 
condition  with  which  this  form  is  associated  is  chronic  inflam- 
'  niation  of  joints,  syphilitic  and  other  disease  of  bones,  but  it 
may  appear  with  general  constitutional  diseases  (rickets)  and 
physiological  states  (as  bony  plates  in  the  dura  with  preg- 
nancy). The  toxins  of  chronic  tuberculosis  seem  at  times 
sufficient  irritation  to  cause  it. 

Purulent  periostitis  may  result  from  infection  through  the 
blood  or  directly  from  bone  disease;  pyogenic  organisms  of  all 
varieties  are  found.  A  circumscribed  form  with  abscess  under 
the  membrane  may  lead  to  exfoliation  of  a  thin  sheet  of 
necrosed  bone,  with  perforation  externally  and  extrusion  of 
the  sequestrum.  At  times  the  condition  is  so  general  and  de- 
structive that  the  name  periostitis  maligna  is  given  to  it.  The 
process  may  lead  to  suppuration  in  the  medullary  canal  or  re- 
sult from  it,  and  in  either  case  the  danger  of  septicemia  and 
pyemia  is  marked. 

Osteitis  and  Osteomyelitis. — These  two  conditions  can  hardly 
exist  separately.  The  cause  is  usually  infection  and  the  course 
is  cither  acute  or  chronic,  the  former  producing  abscesses  and 
the  latter  a  fungous  condition  from  excessive  granulation  tis- 
sue, abscess  and  necrosis.  Acute  traumatic  inflammation  fol- 
lows fracture  with  infection,  amputation  and  other  injuries, 
and  causes  hyperemia  and  swelling  of  the  marrow,  diffuse 
infiltration  with  pus,  and  abscesses  where  this  is  most  evident. 
Necrosis  and  sequestrum  formation,  perforation  of  the  pus 
into  joints  or  outwardly,  and  pyemic  infection  may  be  asso- 
ciated with  this  form.  Acute  infectious  (spontaneous)  osteo- 
myelitis occurs  chiefly   in   the   long   bones,   hemorrhages  i\va>j 
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occur,    the   epiphyses   may   separate   or   even    an 

undergo  necrosis.     In  less  extensive  cases  single  abscesses  majr 

form  in  one  bone.     Pyemia  is  the  common  end  of  tlie  worst 

Chronic  inflammation  of  the  bones  is  usually  associated  widi 
preceding  acute  disease  of  the  part,  wounds,  syphilis  and  tuber- 
culosis ;  specific  forms  show  the  usual  caseous  changes, 
rarefying  form  is  described  (osteoporosis)  and  a  condensing 
forni  (aslfosilerosis).  The  former  is  accompanied  by  ahsorp-  ' 
lion  of  the  walls  of  Howship's  lacunje  by  osteoclasts, 
begin  as  small  cells  and  end  as  giant  cells,  sometimes 
pniCesses,  and  cause  chemical  destruction  of  the  gelattnoia 
elements  of  the  bone  and  absorption  of  the  lamellae.  A  rejH 
arative  or  reactive  osteosclerosis  is  often  associated  with  the 
foregoing  and  may  cause  deposit  of  new  bone  under  the  peri- 
osteum (eburnalion)  and  also  till  the  medullary  canal  with  it. 

Necrosis. —  Enibolisin  of  arteries,  separation  of  the  peri- 
osteum, inflammation  of  various  portions  of  the  bone,  may  lead 
lo  such  nutritive  disturbance  that  a  portion  of  it  dies.  This 
process  is  called  necrosis  and  the  dead  piece  of  bone,  the 
Sftiut'slnim,  is  partly  softened  and  absorbed,  the  remainder 
lying  as  an  irregular  crodt'<l  body  in  a  cavity  lined  with  granu- 
hlicins  and  partly  filled  with  pus.  The  pus  makes  its  way 
through  the  thickened  periosteum  and  discharges  on  the  sur- 
face through  one  or  more  fistulie  or  sinuses,  bits  of  dead  bone 
coming  away  also.  The  granulating  periosteum  begins  to  form 
new  bone  al>ont  the  sequestrum,  which  lies  as  a  foreign  body 
under  it.  but  complete  repair  can  follow  only  when  the  seques- 
trum is  cast  off.  In  necrosis  of  the  central  parts  of  the  bone 
this  is  usually  difficult.  When  it  occurs  in  a  stump  after  am- 
putation, a  ring  of  bone  with  lateral  projections  into  the 
marrow  cavity  may  be  formed  and  be  easily  removed.  With 
chronic  phosphorus-poisoning  necrosis  of  the  bones  of  the  face, 
most  eoninioiily  the  lower  jaw.  begins  in  the  periosteal  aspect 
of  llie  bone  and  is  accompanied  by  production  oi  new  osseous 
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tissue.  Suppuration  is  common  and  may  lead  to  pyemia.  After 
operative  removal  the  patient  may  recover  with  much  distortion 
of  the  parts.  The  entrance  of  phosphorus  vapors  and  pyogenic 
organisms  is  facilitated  by  caries  of  the  teeth. 

Tuberculosis  of  Bones;  Caries. —  Miliary  and  other  forms  of 
tuberculosis  occur  in  the  bones,  before  birth,  in  childhood,  and 
less  frequently  in  adult  life  with  lung  lesions.  The  disease  is 
hematogenous,  the  bacilli  brought  through  the  blood-current, 
and  secondary  to  tubercular  lesions  of  the  lymph  nodes  (scrof- 
ula) and  the  organs  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen;  in  the  child, 
portions  of  bone  in  most  active  development  are  involved  and 
previous  injury  is  often  recorded.  The  disease  often  begins  in 
spongy  tissue  at  the  ends  of  long  bones  and  opens  into  the 
joints,  or  in  the  small  bones  of  the  hands  and  feet. 

In  the  gross  there  are  small  grayish  or  yellowish  foci,  singly 
or  in  groups,  surrounded  by  a  margin  of  active  hypermia.  These 
increase  in  size,  become  confluent,  and  undergo  caseous  soften- 
ing of  their  centers,  the  portion  of  tissue  involved  may  separate 
from  the  still  healthy  bone  by  a  line  of  demarcation,  and  within 
it  occurs  the  molecular  death  of  the  tissue  known  as  caries,  in 
distinction  to  the  large  sequc^stra  of  necrosis.  The  focus  of 
softened  bone,  mixed  with  pus,  forms  a  tuberculous  abscess, 
its  walls  covered  with  a  pyogenic  membrane.  The  combination 
of  rarefying  osteitis,  granulation-tissue  formation  to  replace  the 
lost  bone,  and  destructive  suppuration  of  this,  progresses  in 
the  line  of  least  resistance  and  opens  into  joint  cavities  or 
externally,  usually  by  multiple  sinuses.  The  pus  focus  in  rare 
cases  becomes  encapsuled,  thirkened  and  healed.  Should  per- 
foration of  the  pus  follows  thi;  lines  of  muscles  and  fascia  (as 
in  caries  of  vertebra;)  the  sinuses  lead  for  long  distances 
through  the  tissues  and  permit  the  accumulation  of  large 
amounts  of  pus.  To  these  the  name  cold  abscess  is  applied, 
and  in  psoas  abscess,  one  of  the  commonest,  the  entire  integu- 
ment above  the  knee  may  be  elevated  from  the  muscles  and 
converted  into  a  sac  filled  with  pus.     It  is  especially  in  the 
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IS  connected  with  rfiroo 
■  of  ibe  liscrra  occur 
I  sjphtlis  occupies  Mpec 
f>fe;i-i<;'  -r?  ii  tfae  loog  boncs.  appearing  as  s 
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cartli?-  -^i^s  rt  becomes  swollen  and  % 
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is    .i«njiantly    prc^mt    darhtg    life.      In   inarasinu?,    cidwu. 

senility  and  bck  of  use  the  replacement  may  reach  so  Iim  t 

|ir>-»»'nj.>n    that   the    boucs    atrophy,   generally    or   in  >p«oil 

rcgii>»i>     The  localized  ^tnifAy  occurs  from  pressure,  a5  •«* 
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preventeil      The   general   form  occasionally   occurs  in  yoo'*, 

.4iil'tccts,  often  in  more  than  one  of  a  family,  without  apparc* 

explanation.     General  atrophy  is  also  called  fragilitat  osiiV^ 

In  certain  injuries  the  bones  of  a  part,  as  a  limb,  becon* 

useless,  and  in  early  life  they  may  remain  behind  in  develop 

mem  (hypoplasia)  7  as  a  congenital  defect  this  hypoplasia  ptv 

duces  dwarfs    {microsomia).  I 

Hypertrof-hy  as  a  general  condition  of  the  bones,  MCtns,  likt 

gctierni  nirophy,  to  be  connected  with  trophic  nervous  center^ 

Thi-  iiinst  marked  instance  nf  this  is  acromegaly,  a  paihologiei] 

giani  growth  developing  most  often  about  puberty,  teadit^  U 
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excessive  size  of  the  limb  bones,  extremities,  and  face.  With 
this  condition  syringomyelia,  and  lesions  of  the  pituitary  body 
have  occurred,  but  a  causal  relation  has  not  been  established 
between  nervous  lesions  and  the  condition. 

Local  hypertrophies  occur  as  exostoses,  osteophytes,  and  ex- 
ercise bones.  Some  of  them  are  due  to  irritation  of  the  peri- 
osteum, and  some  to  hyperplasia  laterally  from  epiphyseal 
cartilages.  If  chiefly  composed  of  cartilage  the  tumor  is  called 
exostosis  cartilaginea,  if  of  bone,  osteoma. 

Tumors. — Fibroma  and  myxoma  may  affect  the  periosteum ; 
chondroma  and  osteoma  are  the  commonest  benign  tumors  of 
bone. 

Sarcoma  occurs  as  a  primary  tumor  in  most  of  its  forms, 
peripheral  or  central,  including  spindle-celled,  round-celled, 
pigmented,  angiosarcoma  and  giant-celled.  The  growth  causes 
resorption  of  the  bone,  breaks  through  the  periosteum  and 
reaches  a  large  size;  where  the  periosteum  is  preserved  a  new 
deposit  of  bone  goes  on  from  its  under  side  so  that  the  tumor 
is  enclosed  in  a  thin  shell.  On  scraping  the  fresh  section  a 
milky  fluid  may  be  obtained,  which  presents  spindle  cells  and 
branching  forms,  when  examined  in  salt  solution.  It  may 
grow  slowly  for  years,  without  affecting  joints  or  making  meta- 
stases or  causing  much  pain.  General  sarcomatosis  of  many 
bones  may  occur  but  this  is  usually  secondary  to  a  distant  neo- 
plasm. Microscopically  the  cells  are  distinguished  from  marrow 
cells  by  their  uniform  size,  their  finely  granular  protoplasm, 
the  appearance  of  spindle  cells,  and  rapid  invasion  of  the  tis- 
sues. A  special  variety  of  sarcoma  of  the  periosteum  of  cranial 
and  facial  bones  is  called  chloroma,  from  its  green  or  yellow 
color. 

Primary  carcinoma  of  the  bones  probably  never  occurs ;  as  a 
secondary  tumor  all  varieties  have  been  observed.  Epithelioma 
of  the  skin  may  directly  invade  subjacent  bone,  with  progres- 
sive absorption.     Embolic  cases  of  multiple  development  have 

been  called  carcinomatous  osteomalacia. 
41 
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Edema  (hydrarthros)  occurs  with  inflammation,  almost  never 
with  hydremic  conditions. 

Inflammation. — Fibrinous  arthritis  may  be  "  dry  "  or  ac- 
companied by  extravasation  of  scrum.  It  exists  as  one  of  the 
lesions  of  articular  rheumatism,  or  with  inflammation  in  the 
vivin*»ty  of  the  joint,  or  after  traumatism.  The  fibrin  lies  in 
the  fluid  as  white  or  yellowish  flocculi  or  as  a  film  clinging  to 
the  synovial  surfaces.  With  the  addition  of  pus  the  forms 
of  arthritis  known  as  sero-purulent  and  fibrino-purulent  occur; 
it  is  commonly  the  case  that  all  three  elements  appear  together, 
as  with  infectious  diseases.  The  synovial  membrane  is  thick- 
ened and  swollen  and  covered  with  soft  layers  of  purulent 
fibrin;  all  the  tissues  of  the  joint  are  infiltrated  with  pus-cells. 
If  the  joint  contains  chiefly  pus  the  name  arthropyosis  or  ab- 
scess of  the  joint  is  employed.  The  common  result  is  the  de- 
struction of  the  cartilages,  and  caries  of  the  articular  ends  of 
the  bones;  the  ligaments  and  tissues  about  the  joint  are  also 
involved  {panarthritis).  After  the  pus  escapes,  healing  with 
ankylosis  may  occur,  or  chronic  inflammation  persists  with  its 
danger  to  life  from  pyemia  and  amyloid  degeneration.  Such 
joint  abscesses  at  times  complicate  typhoid  fever,  diphtheria 
and  dysentery,  and  are  common  in  pyemia. 

Chronic  arthritis  includes  several  forms  of  inflammation  of 
the  joints  with  secondary  atrophic  changes,  and  others  in  which 
degeneration  is  more  evident  than  inflammation.  The  etiology 
may  be  the  same  for  the  two;  preceding  inflammation,  injury, 
anomalies  of  metabolism,  senility  and  certain  central  nervous 
conditions  arc  the  chief  factors.  Chronic  arthritis  appears  both 
with  and  without  exudation. 

Chronic  serous  arthritis   {hydrarthros)    follows  serous  and 

« 

sero-fibrinous  acute  lesions  or  begins  as  a  chronic  condition,  as 
in  the  knee.  The  synovial  membrane  is  swollen  and  opaque, 
its  edges  proliferate,  and  the  joint  contains  a  varying  amount 
of  serous  fluid.  The  usual  course  is  a  transition  to  one  of  the 
other  forms  of  chronic  arthritis. 
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Adhesive  arthritis  follows  acute  and  other  inflammations  and 
leads  to  the  union  of  joint  surfaces  by  the  production  of  or- 
ganized fibrous  tissue  starting  in  remnants  of  cartilage,  espe- 
cially where  the  amount  of  exudate  has  been  small.  Many 
joints  may  be  affected  at  once.  From  the  large  amount  of  vas- 
cular new  formed  fibrous  tissue  the  process  is  sometimes  called 
arthritis  pannosa. 

Arthritis  uratica,  gout»  podagra,  follows  from  the  deposition 
of  urates  in  the  fibrous  connective  tissues  about  joints,  in  the 
cartilages  and  the  bones,  and  commonly  afTects  the  small  joints 
of  the  hands  and  feet,  especially  of  the  big  toes.  Similar  de- 
posits occur  in  other  places.  Beside  the  joint  lesion  there  are 
commonly  visceral  and  vascular  changes  associated,  fatty  heart 
and  liver,  chronic  interstitial  nephritis,  gravel  and  calculi  in 
the  urine,  tophi  in  the  external  ears,  and  arteriosclerosis.  The 
course  of  the  disease  is  very  chronic,  marked  by  periods  of  a 
few  days  of  acute  and  painful  inflammation  of  the  joints  (the 
paroxysm)  and  months  of  apparent  health.  While  the  etiology 
is  not  definitely  understood,  the  disease  attacks  by  preference 
those  who  live  well,  consume  wines  habitually  and  take  but 
little  exercise.  The  soluble  quadriurates  circulating  in  the  blood 
become  changed  into  the  insoluble  biurates  and  are  deposited 
about  the  joints,  perhaps  with  some  relation  to  the  habitually 
low  temperature  and  the  exposure  to  injury  of  these  parts. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  joints  follows  rupture  of  a  tuberculous 
bone  focus  into  the  cavity,  or  it  begins  as  a  primary  fungous 
synovitis  (synovitis  granulosa).  While  bacilli  are  present  in 
all  acute  cases,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  find  them,  except  by 
inoculation  of  animals  from  the  joint  contents.  The  joint  af- 
fected is  swollen,  edematous  and  altered  by  luxations.  On  sec- 
tion the  tubercular  masses  may  be  found  as  gray  or  yellow 
points.  The  joints  may  be  filled  with  profuse  granulations,  or 
they  may  have  suffered  purulent  softening  and  the  bone  is  the 
scat  of  caries;  cold  abscesses  developed  in  this  way  may  re- 
main till  the  joint  is  practically  disorganized,  or  burroH*  ^xA 
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fi/-m'>rrh:^Lj  >-~r  froTT.  tears  and  contusions,  and  after 
fJ'-tffriTSV'r-.  f-:'  the  :i--'-c,  as  with  waxy  muscles  in  typhoid. 
IhfomU/^ii  and  embolism  are  not    impotent  here. 
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Inflammatioii,  myositis,  follows  injury  and  infection;  the 
organisms  may  come  from  the  vicinity  or  by  the  blood  (py- 
emia). 

Acute  myositis  with  serous  exudate,  inflammatory  muscular 
edema,  is  accompanied  by  an  edematous  affection  of  the  con- 
nective tissue  between  the  muscle  bundles  with  cellular  in- 
filtration to  a  moderate  degree,  while  the  muscle  cells  remain 
nearly  passive  or  degenerate,  with  vacuole  formation  and  hya- 
line changes.  It  follows  injury,  external  or  caused  by  trichina 
and  anthrax.  The  fluid  may  be  absorbed,  or  purulent  and 
hemorrhagic  features  be  added. 

Acute  primary  polymyositis  is  spoken  of  when  many  muscles 
at  once  are  attacked,  without  apparent  cause.  The  muscles 
swell  and  become  extremely  painful  and  tender,  and  the  skin 
over  them  may  be  edematous.  The  function  of  the  muscles 
involved  is  important;  if  those  of  respiration  and  deglutition 
are  affected,  death  by  pneumonia  may  speedily  result.  The 
muscle  is  pale  or  streaked  with  yellow,  and  under  the  micro- 
scope shows  irregular  cell  infiltration  between  the  fibers  and 
the  bundles.  The  striation  of  the  muscle  is  lost,  fatty  and 
granular  changes  occur  and  fissures  in  the  muscle  fibers.  The 
apparent  resemblance  to  toxin  effects  is  noticeable  but  no  bac- 
terium has  been  discovered. 

Secondary  acute  myositis  may  occur  with  infectious  disease 
(variola,  typhoid  and  diphtheria). 

Hemorrhagic  myositis  may  be  the  result  of  extension  of 
diphtheritic  inflammation  from  the  margins  of  a  tracheotomy 
wound,  or  result  from  extension  of  phlegmonous  inflammation 
of  other  parts.    Scurvy  and  serpent  venom  may  also  cause  it. 

Acute  suppurative  myositis  usually  occurs  as  abscesses  in  the 
interstitial  connective  tissue.  Their  origin  is  traumatic,  em- 
bolic and  pyemic,  or  cryptogenic.  A  phlegmonous  form  re- 
sults from  severe  skin  lesions  and  extension  to  the  muscles 
below.     The  results  differ  with  the  infection;   in  mild  cases 
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lilt  pcriinysiuni  offers  an  obstacle,  in  others  [he  suppuration 
invadrs  the  muscle  and  abscesses  form. 

Chronic  myositis  may  be  a  slow  purulent  lesion  without 
apparent  reaction  (cold  abscess)  with  chronic  tuberculosis, 
actinomycosis  and  glanders.  Or  it  may  be  a  slow  productive 
lesion,  with  increase  in  the  6brous  (myositis  fibrosa)  and  atro- 
phy of  the  contractile  elements,  as  after  acute  myositis,  after 
neuritis  and  other  nervous  lesions  and  in  the  vicinity  of  chronic 
bone  and  joint  diseases.  Or,  thirdly,  it  may  be  of  the  ossifying 
type,  localized  at  tendinous  insertions,  from  prolonged  activity 
of  the  muscles  (exercise  bones,  etc.).  A  progressive  myositis  os- 
sificans sometimes  occurs  in  the  young  after  severe  falls, 
chilling  of  the  surface  and  sudden  efforts,  involving  tlie  inii.scles 
of  the  back  and  neck  and  resulting  in  wry  neck  and  other  de- 
formities from  iicrmanent  shortening. 

Tuberculosis  of  muscles  occurs  as  cold  abscess  in  connection 
witli  joint  and  other  lesions;  other  forms  are  unusual:  even 
with  general  miliary  tuberculosis  the  muscles  are  commonly 
not   atTccted. 

Sy/'ltilis  causes  a  fibrous  myositis,  with  contractions,  ami 
usually  involves  one  or  but  few  at  a  time  (masselcr,  bleep.-;)  ; 
or  it  occurs  as  gimmialous  infiltration,  sometimes  of  a  single 

GhiiilL-rs  invades  the  muscles  as  multiple  small  foci  or  nod- 
ules with  a  tendency  to  suppurate  and  break  down.  It  may 
extend  from  the  mucous  membranes,  as  of  the  mouth,  or  lie 
generally  di.sseminatcd. 

.■Itnif'liy  may  be  simple,  myopathic  or  neuropathic,  according 
as  ii  depends  on  defective  nutrition,  disease  of  the  muscles, 
or   cerilrai    nerve   lesions. 

Sini])le  atrophy  occurs  in  old  age  or  when  muscles  are  not 
used  for  long  periods,  as  in  fractured  limbs  in  splints. 

Primary  myopathic  atrophy  may  develop  in  childhood  and 
there  ap|>ears  to  be  a  strong  hereditary  history  with  many 
cases.     Several  muscles  at  a  time  may  be  involved,  usually  in 
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the  lower  extremities,  as  the  calf.  The  actual  size  of  the  part 
may  be  larger  than  normal  owing  to  the  fatty  replacement 
(lipomatosis),  but  the  muscle  cells  are  atrophied,  with  here 
and  there  a  large  fiber.  No  demonstrable  changes  in  the  nerv- 
ous system  occur  in  this  form,  which  is  one  of  the  chief  rea- 
sons for  separating  it  from  the  next. 

Muscular  atrophy  of  neurotic  origin  may  result  from  the  most 
diverse  lesions  in  the  cord.  Syringomyelia,  lateral  sclerosis, 
descending  degeneration  after  cerebral  lesions  and  multiple 
neuritis,  are  some  of  the  conditions  in  which  the  muscles 
atrophy  in  the  territory  of  distribution  of  affected  nerves.  So- 
called  progressive  muscular  atrophy  as  a  clinical  entity  begins 
often  in  the  small  muscles  of  the  hand,  proceeds  to  involve  those 
of  the  forearm,  upper  arm,  shoulder,  diaphragm  and  back,  and 
may  not  at  all  affect  those  of  the  lower  limbs.  Atrophy  and 
degeneration  of  the  muscle  fibers,  fibrosis  of  the  interstitial 
tissue,  and  fatty  degeneration  in  the  nerves  of  the  part  (motor) 
are  the  usual  conditions  found.  The  anterior  nerve  roots  and 
the  anterior  horns  of  the  cord  may  also  present  evidences  of 
degeneration  with  atrophy  of  the  ganglion  cells.  This  is  most 
marked  in  the  cervical  enlargement,  corresponding  to  the 
muscles  most  involved. 

Hyaline  or  waxy  degeneration  of  the  muscles  occurs  in  the 
course  of  infectious  diseases,  especially  typhoid  fever,  and 
while  any  muscle  may  be  involved,  even  the  heart,  the  rectus 
abdominis  is  most  often  the  seat  of  the  process.  In  the  gross 
the  muscle  is  dry  and  glistening,  with  stripes  of  granular  or 
hyaline  degeneration,  and  has  a  waxy  look.  Microscopically 
the  fibers  are  first  swollen  and  then  homogeneous  and  dull ; 
transverse  fractures  occur,  as  also  in  the  gross ;  hemorrhage 
may  take  place  into  the  tissue  of  the  muscle.  Fibers  not  waxy 
present  granular  changes  and  the  interstitial  tissue  is  hyper- 
plastic. Of  the  many  other  diseases  besides  typhoid  in  which 
this  change  occurs,  may  be  mentioned  burns  and  freezing,  de- 
lirium tremens,  progressive  muscular  atrophy,  neoplasms  in- 
vading muscles,  trichinosis,  small-pox  and  relapsing  fever. 
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CHAPTER     XXII, 
THE    SKIN. 


Disease  processes  are  the  same  here  as  in  other  organs  but 
their  effects,  owing  to  local  conditions,  are  much  more  varied. 
The  skin  is  not  only  exposed  to  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  to 
which  other  viscera  are  not  subject,  but  it  is  the  habitat  of  many 
parasites  from  whose  invasion  the  internal  organs  are  free. 
Moreover  its  structure  is  complex  and  the  same  morbid  con- 
dition in  different  situations  may  produce  pathological  and 
clinical  pictures  of  wide  variance.  Even  in  the  same  location, 
a  toxic  agent  may  cause  several  alterations  which  have  little 
in  common.  It  is  necessary  to  recall  one  point  in  physiology, 
that  the  sweat  glands  secrete  a  fluid  fat,  in  addition  to  water 
holding  various  salts  in  solution,  while  the  sebaceous  apparatus 
produces  only  a  solid  fat  for  the  lubrication  of  the  hair. 

As  they  recur  constantly,  it  is  well  to  begin  with  a  perfect 
understanding  of  the  cytological  terms  employed  here.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  ordinary  elements  found  in  exudation,  the  poly- 
nuclear  leucocyte,  eosinophile  and  lymphocyte  there  is  at  least 
one  other  of  importance,  the  plasma  cell.  This  last  is  a  deriva- 
tive of  the  lymphocyte  probably  and  shows  a  round,  eccentric 
nucleus  whose  chromatin  stains  in  clumps,  not  diffusely,  and 
basophile  protoplasm  (methylene  blue)  more  dense  at  the 
periphery.  The  cell  is  ovoid  or  polyhedral  from  pressure.  Cells 
derived  from  the  fixed  connective  tissue  corpuscles  are  of  sev- 
eral sorts;  the  fibroblast  with  oval,  vesicular  nucleus,  branched 
or  spindle-shaped  body  whose  protoplasm  is  granular  and  gen- 
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rrally  tlightly  buophtlk:  ibc  pseudo-pUsnia  ceil  (soinrtimes 
oJM  n>nfi«<:tiv«-tusuc  ptugocyic)  nrhicti  differs  fmm  the 
plama  cell  in  bring  lar^r  and  in  bavtog  a  liamogeneous  pro- 
toplasm with  affinity  tor  add  dyes:  the  epJlhelioiil  cell  whicli 
is  ov^  acii^iphilc,  with  a  large  vesioiUr  nucleus;  and  the  mad 
cell  whose  origin  in  dcmbtltiL  Tlie  last  occurs  in  bizarre 
forms  tnit  it  has  a  dittinctirc  characterislic  in  that  its  granular 
protoplasm  cxerdses  a  selective  action  on  the  red  in  Unna's 
poiychrotne  methylene  bine.  Giant  cells,  also  fibrobtasttc  iit 
origin  are  of  two  types,  ibe  myeloid  whose  nuclei  are  scattered' 
through  the  cell  body,  ar.d  the  Langhans  form,  in  which  nuclei 
occnr  in  a  peripheral  horseshoe  or  ring. 

For  convenience,  tlie  classificaiion  used  by  the  Atnerican 
Dermatolopcal  .Association  will  be  followed  here,  onnilting 
those  disorders  whose  rarity  makes  their  consideration  suit- 
able only  to  works  on  dermatolog)',  and  others,  like  the  neu- 
roses, which   leave  no  demonstrable  histological  traces. 

Anomalies  of  Secretion- — Anomalies  of  secretion  comprise 
those  evidenced  by  changes  in  composition  and  in  amount, 
increase  or  decrease.  Cysts  are  not  strictly  part  of  this  cate- 
gory but  may  as  well  be  considered  here  since  the  secretion 
forms  the  tumor. 

Uromidrosij  is  due  to  contamination  of  the  eliminated  sweat 
by  the  bacillus  fetidus.  the  offensive  odor  being  due  to  the 
liy-protlucts  of  its  activity.  Chromidrosis,  blue,  red  or  green 
sweating,  owes  its  appearance  to  various  chromogenic  or- 
ganisms. Uridrosis  is  the  result  of  the  elimination  through 
the  skin  of  the  urinary  salts.  Suppression  is  not  a  necessari- 
precedent.  Hfiiiatidrosis  occurs  in  hemophilia  and  in  psychical 
disturbances  where  stigmata  appear,  blood -corpuscles  or  hemo- 
globin being  present.  Hyf-cridrosis  is  often  congenital  and  may 
display  a  striking  unilaterality.  occasionally  in  the  distribution 
of  a  single  nerve.  Many  observations  point  to  a  purely  nerv- 
ous origin  for  it.  Anidrosis  is  never  total  and  occurs  in  the 
course  of  systemic  disease.    Sfborrhea  was  formerly  thought  to 
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be  an  anomaly  of  sebum  secretion  but  is  now  recognized  gen- 
erally as  a  part  of  seborrheic  dermatitis.  So  far  as  is  known 
there  is  no  qualitative  change  in  the  product  of  the  sebaceous 
glands. 

Sudatnina,  hidrocystoma  and  miliaria  are  retention  cysts  oc- 
curring along  the  tract  of  the  sweat  ducts.  Sudamen  and 
miliaria  are  superficial,  hidrocystoma  rather  deep  in  the  co- 
rium.  Sudamina  occur  in  the  course  of  fevers,  are  located 
chiefly  in  the  epidermis,  whose  layers  are  separated  by  the 
fluid,  and  are  accompanied  by  little  inflammation.  Hidrocys- 
toma has  a  thick  covering  composed  of  the  whole  epidermis 
with  part  of  the  papillary  layer.  The  duct  is  enormously 
dilated  in  its  middle  third  as  a  rule  and  the  cavity  may  be 
lined  by  flattened  cells.  Miliaria  is  the  ordinary  "  prickly 
heat,"  and  difTers  from  «udamina  in  being  an  inflammatory 
lesion.  All  three  occur  in  conditions  of  excessive  moisture 
and  high  temperature,  hidrocystoma  almost  exclusively  on 
the  faces  of  washerwomen  and  cooks.  The  sweat  duct  has 
no  lining  of  its  own  in  the  epidermis,  consequently  the  moisture 
causes  the  cells  to  swell,  the  lumen  is  finally  blocked  and  a 
cyst  results,  superficial  or  deep  as  the  obstruction  occurs  in 
the  homy  layer  or  among  the  prickle  cells.  In  long  periods 
of  tropic  heat  miliaria  may  become  pustular,  pyococci  finding 
a  suitable  medium  in  the  warm,  sodden  skin.  They  may  be 
introduced  from  outside  or,  living  in  the  organ,  like  the  staphy- 
lococcus epidermidis  albus,  merely  awake  to  activity.  Fatty, 
sudoriparous  cysts  occur  outside  of  these  conditions,  in  males 
at  the  time  of  puberty.  They  are  probably  due  to  a  congen- 
ital defect  of  patency  in  the  sweat  apparatus.  The  water  ex- 
creted is  doubtless  reabsorbed,  leaving  a  semifluid  fat.  The 
cysts  are  subject  to  infection.  Ducts  have  been  traced  into 
all  these  cystic  formations. 

Milia  and  sebaceous  cysts  differ  as  do  sudamina  and  hidro- 
cystoma, in  their  location  in  the  skin.  The  former  never  attain 
great  size  and  are  superficial;  the  latter  are  large  and  deeper. 
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:  -^-in:  s  :v-u;t.-:.  r;-acv-iy  tu  rne  area  involved.  If  Ih^ 
::-_-;;::>  ..-;  i->>»;  -Ju  it-^:!!  -— irn-rt^  rcti"  otherwise,  the  fluit* 
-  :.-.e  ----rj-'r!-;  rir>«  i  r.-ciErwsion  oi  the  blood  channels 
ir.'i  'J;  ctr^TfT  ■:irL-c':T>ri  wi!::e.  ht  children,  rarely  in  aduUs. 
:r.t  cs-jdiii'/n  r-.a_v  l<  i-Aimoc^;  to  ntse  tbe  epidermis  and 
f'.rin  il  I'tilla  The  cfSoTs^^x^^  r^r-^mn^  only  a  few  minutes 
i'.r  iti  rvr.luiKjii  am)  iis  s.obf*ar7o;  3niy  be  quite  as  rapid,  so 
thai  ili'.rr  n  ti'i  "iJj'oriunj:!  ior  iltitratioa  in  the  epidermis  or 
pr'/lif'.-rali'in  of  filiroMa>ij.  iVtrzn  is  not  the  only  blood 
ck-mtTit  eluded.  In  dermographiioi.  or  factitious  urticaria, 
th'.-rc  i'<  an  txiravasaiion  composevl  entirely  of  lymphocytes 
which  i%  pre-.ini  in  a  ilight  degree  in  the  ordinary  fomi. 
Urticaria  i-  hemorrhagic  at  lime?  :rv?m  diapedesis  of  red  cor- 
puscles. The  mechanism  of  giar.:  crticaria.  or  angioneuroiic 
edema,  i;  exactly  the  same  as  in  the  smaller  wheal,  the  area 
inv^>lve<l   reaching   great   size. 

Er-.ihcma. — This  term  is  applied  to  a  number  of  conditions, 
but  here  its  meaning  is  confined  to  Hebra'5  erj-thcma  cxu- 
daiivum  mulliforme,  a  name  which  describes  the  condition 
closely.     Multiform  erythema   is  ultimately  allied  to  urticaric 
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and  purpura  rheumatica.  Its  basis  seems  in  most  cases  to  be 
a  condition  identical  with  that  known  as  acute  rheumatism. 
This  erythema  is  a  symptom  of  a  systemic  intoxication  which 
may  produce  also  gastro-intestinal  crises  and  acute  nephritis. 
Pyococci  have  been  cultivated  from  the  skin  and  blood  in 
many  cases.    Drugs  often  cause  an  erythema. 

The  histology  of  this  lesion  is  simple.  There  is  dilatation 
of  the  vessels  of  the  corium  and  an  extravasation  about  them, 
composed  chiefly  of  polynuclear  leucocytes  with  an  edema  much 
less  marked  than  in  urticaria  as  a  rule.  There  is  little  altera- 
tion in  the  epidermis  but  in  persistent  cases  there  may  be 
some  overgrowth  in  it.  In  the  papular  form,  leucocytic  in- 
vasion is  the  striking  characteristic ;  in  bullous  erythema,  edema 
is  sufficiently  great  to  raise  the  horny  layer;  in  herpes  iris,  the 
bulla  subsides  in  the  center,  leaving  a  ring  peripherally,  con- 
taining fluid;  in  erythema  nodosum,  there  seems  to  be  a  total 
vessel  paresis,  the  lesion  is  blue  from  stasis,  boggy  from  edema 
and  on  subsiding  leaves  discolorations  like  a  bruise.  In  ad- 
dition to  organisms  often  present,  there  is  an  eosiniphilia  of 
the  serum  in  the  bullae  which  is  very  rarely  found  in  the  blood. 
In  purpura  or  peliosis  rheumatica,  in  addition  to  the  usual  pic- 
ture present  in  erythema,  there  is  extensive  cutaneous  hemor- 
rhage, red  corpuscles  occurring  intact  or  partly  destroyed.  Hem- 
orrhage occurs  in  the  course  of  erythema  not  infrequently  as 
the  result  of  administration  of  salicylates,  a  condition  which 
should  not  be  mistaken  for  purpura  in  which  hemorrhage  is 
the  chief  symptom. 

Scaling  Dermatoses. 

In  inflammations  of  longer  standing  than  the  two  just  con- 
sidered, when  the  process  is  of  a  subacute  or  chronic  character 
from  the  beginning,  changes  occur  in  the  epidermis  which  are 
charactertistic  of  all  cutaneous  catarrhs,  moist  or  drv.  All  of 
them  arc  directly  attributable  to  the  presence  of  an  increased 
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mass  throughout.     The  cells  are  chiefly  lymphocytes  and  poly- 
nuclears.     Proliferation  of  fibroblasts  is  present  in  acute  out- 
breaks and  is  a  marked  feature  in  old  patches.     Eczema  exerts 
its  marked  effects  on  the  epidermis  where  intercellular  edema, 
parakeratosis  and  acanthosis  are  present  in  different  degrees, 
their  combinations  giving  rise  to  the  diverse  clinical  pictures. 
^In  acute  vesicular  eczema,  this  fluid  collects  in  droplets  beneath 
the  homy  layer,  into  which  pus-cocci  find  their  way  and  cause 
tiny  abscesses.     In  eczema  madidans  the  fluid  is  poured  out 
in  such  quantity  that  the  horny  layer  is  washed  away  com- 
pletely, leaving  a  sodden  rete  from  which  drops  exude  to  run 
down  or  dry  on  the  surface.    Eczematous  crusts  arc  formed  of 
fibrin,  cell  detritus  and  numberless  organisms.    The  last  stage 
of  every  eczema  is  desquamative.     The  scaling  is  a  result  of 
the  parakeratosis  and  the  scales  themselves  are  composed  of 
partially  cornified  cells,   in  which  nuclear  remains  are  often 
to  be  seen.    Acanthosis  is  shown  in  the  thickening  and  length- 
ening  of   the    interpapillary    projections    and    in    increase    in 
depth  of  the  whole  epidermis. 

Seborrheic  dermatitis  (Unna's  eczema  seborrhoicum)  differs 
histologically  not  at  all  from  true  eczema  but  its  etiology  is 
different.  A  great  deal  of  painful  labor  has  been  expended 
on  this  question  of  causation.  It  is  hard  to  frame  a  clear-cut 
statement  which  will  not  mislead.  I  believe  that  no  one  will 
deny  the  presence  of  the  morococcus  in  the  earliest  lesion.  This 
is  a  minute,  round  organism  which  stains  readily  with  methy- 
lene blue,  may  be  cultivated  on  ordinary  media  and  occurs  in 
colonies,  not  unlike  the  appearance  of  the  mulberry  from  which 
its  name  is  taken.  It  has  been  reinoculated  with  success,  pro- 
ducing characteristic  lesions,  so  Unna  says.  It  is  found  in 
the  horny  layer,  the  vesicular  fluid  and  lymph  spaces.  Ac- 
companying it  often  is  the  flask  bacillus  of  Malassez  which 
is  regarded  as  a  modification  of  the  morococcus,  as  both  may 
be  of  the  staphylococcus.  Many  investigators  deny  any  etio- 
logical role  to  the  morococcus  in  spite  of  its  constant  presence. 
42 
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Certainly,  the  disease  is  bolh  iietero-  and  auio-inoculable.  whicti 


Psoriasis. — This   disease    approaches   closely    to   scaling  ft- 
zeraa  and  seborrheic  dermatitis.     In  fact,  there  is  no  diriding 
line,  in  cither  a  clinical  or  a  pathological  sense.     Cell  inlllirs- 
lion  and  fibroblast  proliferation  are  less  marked  than  in  w- 
zcma  of  the  same  degree  of  acuteness.     There  is  not  a  grtat' 
deal  of  edema  present.     The   histological  condition  is  a  il 
catarrh,  aniong  whose  efTects  parakeratosis  is  most  prominenl- 
The  scales  arc  thick  and  may  show  only  partly  kcralolic  «W* 
throughout  or  the  central  portion  may  be  edematous  and  ill' 
outer  completely  comified.     There  is  no  stratum  luciduDi  ani 
the  rete  is  thinned  except   for  an   increase   in    length  of  itt- 
intcrpapillary  projections.     The  latter  may  pursue  a  lortiipus 
course  and  may  anastomose  with  neighboring  rete  pegs.    The 
papilla,   lengthened   correspondingly   with   the  epidermic   pro- 
longations covered  by  a  thinned  rete,  reach  close  to  the  sur- 
face, scale,  and  their  tips  are  often  exposed  when  the  scales 
arc  torn  off.     Nothing  is  known  of  the  etiology  of  psoriasis. 

Dcnnalilis  rxfolialira  occurs  either  as  a  sequel  to  other  in- 
veterate scaling  conditions  or  in  single  or  recurrent  outbreaks 
as  part  of  a  systemic  intoxication.  The  exciting  agents  in- 
clude drugs  and  bacterial  toxins,  particularly  those  of  pyogenic 
organisms  and  the  tubercle  bacillus.  Leucocylosis  is  very  slight 
as  a  rule,  congestion  is  marked  and  edema  evident,  at  least 
in  the  early  stages.  The  epidermis  is  never  raised  in  vesicle 
formation.  The  rete  is  edematous  as  in  psoriasis,  the  granular 
and  clear  layers  have  disappeared  and  parakeratosis  is  less 
noticeable  than  in  the  conditions  just  discussed.  Acanthosis 
appears,  hul  to  no  great  extent.  In  the  fyilyriasis  rubra  of 
TIebra  which  svicceeds  repeated  attacks  of  dermatitis  esfoha- 
tiva,  or  persislcut  psoriasis,  or  arises  spontaneously  without 
antecedent  scaling,  nearly  the  same  conditions  are  found.  The 
disease  invariably  ends  in  death,  usually  through  intercurrent 
tuberculosis ;  in  its  terminal  stages,  the  whole  of  the  epidermis 
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and  corium  are  thinned  by  atrophy  of  their  cells  and  con- 
nective tissue.  Congestion  and  fine  desquamation  remain  to 
the  end. 

Pityriasis  rosea  is  a  superficial  inflammation  of  very  slight 
grade.  There  is  congestion  of  the  vessels  of  the  cutis  with  a 
slight  and  irregular  leucocytosis ;  the  epidermis  is  thickened  in 
its  horny  layer,  the  intermediate  strata  between  it  and  the  rete 
having  disappeared.     No  organisms  have  been  found. 

Pityriasis  Rubra  Pilaris  of  Devergie  is  synonymous  with  the 
lichen  ruber  acuminatus  of  the  Vienna  school.  Its  first  sign  is 
a  keratosis,  an  increase  in  the  horny  layer  about  the  openings 
of  the  lanugo  hair-follicles  on  the  backs  of  the  hands  and  the 
extensor  surfaces  generally.  The  cornification  spreads  only 
a  short  distance  down  the  follicle.  In  the  course  of  time,  in- 
flammatory phenomena  appear  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
plugs,  the  vessels  are  dilated,  a  few  leucocytes  infiltrate  and 
edema  brings  the  usual  changes  in  the  epidermis.  The  disease 
may  finally  lead  into  pityriasis  rubra  of  Hebra,  in  which  case 
the  whole  surface  becomes  red  and  scaling  and  the  perifollicu- 
lar keratosis  may  disappear. 

Lichen  Planus. —  The  efiforts  to  connect  this  disease  with 
pityriasis  rubra  pilaris  have  failed.  Its  pathology  is  its  own. 
In  the  earliest  papule  there  is  an  infiltration  of  cells  about  the 
dilated  vessels  of  the  papillary  layer  only.  The  reticular  layer 
is  not  affected.  The  cell  infiltration  is  dense  and  its  character 
is  in  dispute.  The  majority  of  observers  are  agreed  that  it 
is  almost  purely  lymphocytic,  while  others  assert  that  the  cells 
are  of  connective-tissue  origin  and  that  the  disease  is  a  granu- 
loma. The  papillx  and  epidermic  projections  are  increased  in 
length  and  the  latter  are  also  widened  at  the  expense  of  the 
former.  The  horny  layer  is  thickened,  the  rete  cells  are  in- 
creased in  number  and  flattened  laterally  by  pressure  of  the 
infiltration  beneath.  In  persistent  cases  hyperkeratosis  may 
become  so  marked  that  the  papule  resembles  a  wart  and  is  then 
called  lichen  corneus.    In  other  instances,  in  addition  to  over* 
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destroy  them  but  seem  to  exercise  a  negative  cytotactic  influ- 
ence upon  them  as  well.  Outside  the  vessels,  there  is  great 
edema,  the  tissue  elements  are  widely  separated  and  undergoing 
necrosis,  the  cells  and  the  nuclei  taking  only  acid  dyes.  Leu- 
cocytosis  is  as  little  apparent  here  as  within  the  vessels.  The 
epidermis  is  edematous  and  partly  necrotic,  its  horny  layer 
stripped  ofT  or  raised  in  a  large  bulla.  Tissue  edema  may  cause 
partial  collapse  of  dilated  vessels. 

Bullous  Diseases. 

Next  to  nothing  is  known  of  the  etiology  of  this  class  of  the 
skin's  inflammations.  A  neurotic  origin  is  imputed  to  them  by 
almost  all  observers,  in  the  sense  that  the  word  is  used  in  urti- 
caria, meaning  a  vaso-motor  instability  of  the  cutaneous  vessels. 
No  changes  have  been  demonstrated  in  the  peripheral  nerves  or 
in  the  central  system,  with  the  exception  of  Kaposi's  cases  of 
pemphigus  vulgaris,  in  which  sclerosis,  which  may  have  been 
entirely  independent,  was  found  in  the  posterior  columns  of  the 
cord.  These  remarks  do  not  apply  to  zoster  in  which  the  origin 
is  now  clearly  understood. 

Pemphigus  Vulgaris. — There  is  very  little  congestion  and  leu- 
cocytic  invasion  of  the  corium.  Serum  is  poured  out  of  the 
vessels  in  a  relatively  great  quantity  for  the  time  required  in 
the  production  of  a  bulla.  Unlike  the  vesicular  conditions, 
where  bleb  formation  is  adventitious,  the  cover  of  the  lesion 
is  practically  the  whole  epidermis.  Remains  of  the  retc  pegs 
are  often  seen  projecting  downward  into  the  fluid.  In  a  recer.t 
bulla,  the  fluid  shows  fibrin  filaments  with  a  few  leucocytes, 
among  which  eosinophils  have  by  far  the  largest  proportion. 
An  eosinophilia  is  also  found  in  the  blood  of  a  number  of  the 
patients.  Polynuclear  leucocytes  appear  with  a  coccic  invasion, 
which  is  always  a  possibility,  though  no  part  of  the  disease. 
In  pemphigus  foliaceus,  the  bullae  show  the  same  appearance 
except  that  they  are  flaccid  and  soon  rupture,  the  broken  epi- 
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blood.  Leredde  has  claimed  that  the  coincident  increase  in  the 
eosin  cells  is  characteristic  of  dermatitis  herpetiformis.  Scars 
are  sometimes  left,  when  the  corium  is  completely  denuded, 
and  pigmentation  as  in  lichen  planus  is  always  a  sequel  of  the 
process.  In  pustular  herpetiform  dermatitis,  the  process  is 
much  more  severe.  The  whole  papillary  and  the  upper  reticular 
layers  are  packed  with  cells  and  there  is  a  relative  as  well  as  an 
actual  increase^in  polynuclear  cells.  Fibroblasts  and  mast  cells 
odcur  in  abundance.  Cocci  are  found  and,  in  the  purulent  con- 
dition following  their  invasion,  there  may  be  partial  necrosis 
of  papillse  and  rete.  Herpes  gestafionis  is  a  dermatitis  her- 
petiformis occurring  in  the  course  of  pregnancy. 

Pompholyx  is  a  neurotic  bullous  affection  of  the  palms  and 
soles.  In  the  author's  patients,  outbreaks  have  invariably  fol- 
lowed shock  and  nervous  depression.  The  disease  has  not,  as 
was  formerly  thought,  any  relation  to  the  sweat  apparatus  and 
in  consequence  is  not  related  to  sudamen  or  miliaria. 

The  process  is  inflammatory.  There  is  the  same  mild  leu- 
cocytic  invasion  about  the  distended  papillary  vesels  as  in 
pemphigus  and  dermatitis  herpetiformis,  great  serous  exuda- 
tion with  the  formation  of  a  bulla  which  occurs  within  the 
prickle-celled  layer,  not  between  it  and  the  papillae.  Owing  to 
the  thick  horny  layer  of  the  palms  and  soles,  the  fluid  does  not 
readily  escape  and  the  rete  cells  are  flattened  by  the  pressure. 
The  fluid  contains  leucocytes  (not  a  great  proportion  of  eosino- 
phils)  and  epithelial  detritus.  Pustulation  is  a  common  acci- 
dent. 

Herpes  facialis  and  progenitalis  are  neurotic  inflammations 
which  should  not  be  confounded  with  herpes  zoster.  Their 
vesicles  appear  over  an  inflamed  papillary  layer,  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  rete,  the  covering  being  formed  of  the  whole 
horny  layer.  Owing  to  the  sites,  they  become  infected  readily 
and,  in  such  a  case,  necrosis  is  followed  by  a  shallow  ulcera- 
tion.    Very  little  scar  tissue  results  from  the  healing  process. 
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coccogenic;  Mibelli's  bacillogenic  disease  is  excessively  rare. 
The  lesion  is  a  perifolliculitis  but  there  is  an  arbitrary  regional 
division  in  the  use  of  these  terms.  Sycosis  occurs  only  in  the 
beard  and  vibrissa,  folliculitis  and  perifolliculitis  on  the  scalp 
and  the  hairy  parts  of  the  body.  Favoring  productive  factors 
are  heat  and  moisture.  The  infection  is  from  the  outside  along 
the  shaft  of  the  hair.  In  a  fully  developed  folliculitis,  the  hair 
is  loosened  from  its  sheath,  partly  disintegrated  by  the  invading 
pus  and  covered  by  a  mass  of  cocci,  usually  white  staphylococci. 
The  blood-vessels  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  follicle  are  dis- 
tended and  packed  with  red  corpuscles.  The  connective  tissue 
fibers  are  separated  by  edema  and  numbers  of  leucocytes,  closely 
packed  near  the  hair  bag,  the  infiltration  fading  away  until  it 
becomes  only  a  vascular  sheathing  at  the  periphery.  A  pus 
cavity  is  formed  at  the  center  which  contains  the  remains  of 
the  follicle.  The  purulent  detritus  usually  finds  a  vent  at  the 
surface,  destroying  the  epidermis,  but  at  times  it  finds  an  easier 
passage  to  the  subcutaneous  tissue  and  collects  in  abscesses  of 
considerable  size.  Partial  destruction  of  the  follicle  entails  no 
loss  of  hair  but  when  the  hair-papilla  is  lost,  no  new  growth 
ever  appears.  Complete  baWness  results  from  folliculitis  de- 
calvans,  a  scalp  disease,  although  pus  formation  is  not  so 
marked  as  in  sycosis. 

Furuncle. — A  boil  is  a  staphylococcic  infection  through  the 
hair-follicle,  like  sycosis,  but  the  result  is  very  different,  prob- 
ably due  largely  to  feeble  resisting  powers  in  the  tissues.  The 
process  extends  laterally  and  into  the  hypodcrm  almost  at  once. 
Large  abscesses  are  not  formed  usually ;  the  cocci  find  their  way 
from  the  follicle  along  the  lymph  channels  and  edema  and  leu- 
cocytosis  follow  their  course.  Collagenous  connective  tissue  is 
destroyed  and  the  necrotic  mass  with  leucocytes  and  bacteria 
forms  the  central  "  core  "  or  slough  which  appears  at  the  point 
of  entrance  and  ramifies  throughout  the  inflamed  area.  After 
its  spontaneous  separation  or  removal,  healing  by  process  of 
granulation  takes  place.     Carbuncle  is  identical  in   its  histo- 
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Acne  is  an  inflammation  about  the  sebaceous  glands.  In  its 
site  of  predilection,  the  central  portion  of  the  face,  the  lanugo 
hairs  are  appendages  of  these  structures,  reversing  the  condi- 
tion in  sycosis  in  which  the  follicle  is  primarily  involved.  The 
basis  of  the  acne  pustule  is  the  comedo  which  is  not  formed 
of  inspissated  sebum  as  was  long  held  but  of  concentric  layers 
of  homy  material.  In  other  words,  at  the  time  of  puberty 
when  circulatory  changes  occur  about  all  the  skin  appendages, 
one  of  the  effects  is  a  hyperkeratosis  of  the  sebaceous  opening. 
The  outlet  blocked,  sebum  collects  behind  the  comedo  and  the 
gland  is  distended.  A  certain  amount  of  the  fatty  matter  pene- 
trates the  horny  plug  together  with  multitudes  of  bacteria. 
Sabouraud  states  that  his  '•  microbacillus  of  seborrhea  '*  is  the 
chief  factor  in  comedo  formation  but  the  investigations  of 
others  have  not  supported  his  contention.  The  pus  organisms 
are  white  and  golden  staphylococci  and  the  streptococcus.  Re- 
maining quiescent  for  a  time,  they  finally  cause  congestion  in 
the  periglandular  plexus,  followed  by  a  leucocytic  invasion. 
When  the  latter  is  of  light  grade,  inflammation  may  resolve 
without  destruction  of  the  gland,  but  a  small  abscess  is  usually 
formed  which  causes  destruction  of  the  appendage  and  finally 
points  about  the  opening.  This  is  called  acne  vulgaris.  In  the 
worst  cases,  especially  when  the  skin  is  thickened  as  the  result 
of  previous  inflammation,  instead  of  breaking  through  the  skin. 
the  pus  burrows  beneath  it,  and  several  lesions  coalesce  into 
subcutaneous  abscesses.  The  process  is  then  called  acne  in- 
durata. 

Acne  varioliformis  occurs  about  the  border  of  the  scalp 
anteriorly,  is  a  necrotic  perifolliculitis,  a  central  slough  sep- 
arating with  the  hair  as  in  furuncle  and  leaving  a  depressed 
scar  much  like  the  pits  of  variola. 

DemuUitis  papillaris  capillitii  (acne  keloid)  occurs  on  the 
neck  at  the  edge  of  the  scalp,  in  persons,  negroes  especially,  in 
whom  a  keloidal  tendency  is  marked.  The  beginning  lesion  is 
a  pustular  perifolliculitis,  which  is  followed  by  a  formation  of 
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cells  appear  and  the  nodule  undergoes  a  central  necrosis  which, 
if  not  coagulation  necrosis,  is  nearly  allied  to  it.  Neighboring 
foci  coalesce  until,  by  extension,  the  epidermis  is  involved 
and  exfoliates;  the  necrotic  mass  is  separated.  As  there  is 
loss  of  substance,  there  is  always  minute  scarring  as  a  sequel. 

Atrophies. 

Alopecia  Areata  which  has  no  relationship  with  any  other  of 
the  many  forms  of  baldness  is  really  an  inflammation  of  light 
grade,  but  as  its  chief  symptom,  pathological  as  well  as  clinical, 
in  loss  of  hair,  it  is  best  considered  here.  Sabouraud  claims 
that  it  is  due  to  the  same  microbacillus  which  he  regards  as  the 
causative  agent  of  seborrhea  and  acne,  as  well,  but,  as  in  acne, 
he  has  found  no  supporters  in  alopecia  areata.  Microorganisms 
are  present  in  numbers  early  in  the  disease,  but,  according  to 
Robinson  and  Walker,  they  are  the  staphylococci  cpidermidis 
aibi  of  Welch,  slightly  modified  in  cultural  characters.  An 
areate  alopecia  has  been  produced  by  it  in  rabbits.  There  is 
very  little  inflammation  present  about  the  follicles.  Interfer- 
ence with  hair  growth  seems  to  be  caused  by  toxin  acting  on 
the  hair-papilla.  The  hair  is  at  first  thinned,  then  expands 
again  so  as  to  produce  the  characteristic  exclamation  point  ap- 
pearance (  I  ).  When  the  dot  is  formed,  the  hair  is  lost,  leaving 
the  follicle  empty.  After  a  time,  new  growth  begins  in  the 
form  of  a  white,  lanugo,  tapering  hair,  the  lack  of  color  due 
as  always  to  loss  of  medullary  pigment,  not  presence  of  air 
in  the  shaft.  Later,  hairs  appear  of  the  normal  size  and  color. 
In  total  alopecia,  after  the  formation  of  a  few  lanugos,  the 
papillae  may  atrophy,  the  hair  bag  disappear  and  baldness  is 
permanent. 

Scleroderma. — There  are  two  forms  of  the  disease,  a  local- 
ized (morphea)  and  a  generalized  one  which  belongs  to  the 
domain  of  neuropathology.  Localized  scleroderma  begins  in 
the  form  of  a  vascular  dilatation  accompanied  as  in  keloid  by 
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a  perivascular  proliferation  of  fibroblasts.  These  fibroblasts 
produce  new  collagenous  fibers  which  appear  in  thick  bands 
and  in  turn  cause  an  obliteration  of  the  blood- veesscis  by 
prirssurc.  Finally,  the  blood-channels  appear  as  hyalin  threads 
aivl  failure  of  ruirition  prcniuces  an  atrophy  of  all  the  cuta- 
iiecms  structures,  the  terminal  stage  of  the  disease. 

Hypertrophies. 
Increase  in  the  thickness  of  the  horny  layer  or  interference 
with  its  proper  formation  produces  various  lesions  which  niay 
be  classed  as  keratomas.  Among  them  are  cutaneous  horns, 
corns,  callosities,  seed  warls,  keratosis  pilaris,  a  relative  of 
ichthyosis  {vide  infra)  and  other  conditions  difficult  to  classify. 
The  dividing  line  between  tumors,  hypertrophies  and  inflamma- 

Condyloiiia  aciimiiialiim  results  from  an  overgrowth  of  the 
enlirc  epidermis,  evidenced  by  increased  thickness  of  horny 
layer  and  reic.  and  mitotic  figures  in  the  germinal  cells.  As  a 
result,  the  cjiitlieliuni  is  thrown  into  projections,  into  the  con- 
cavities of  which  the  papillary  vessels  and  connective  tissues 
follow.  The  vessels  arc  enlarged  but  contrary  to  what  might 
lie  expected,  there  is  lillle  or  no  evidence  of  fibroblastic  pro- 
lifcratiou.  This  papillary  formation  is  rarely  simple,  offshoots 
appear  on  the  parent  stem,  giving  finally  a  cauliflower  appear- 
ance. Condylomata  acuminata  appear  in  favoring  conditions 
of  warmth,  moisture  and  uncleanliness  (bacterial  invasion?) 
notably  about  the  genitals. 

Molliiscum  conlagiosum,  if  not  actually  a  contagious  affec- 
tion, is  certain  auto-inoculable.  In  spite  of  many  efforts,  no 
orf^anisni  has  ever  been  recovered  from  its  tumors.  The  rcte 
is  the  portion  chiefly  affected.  The  horny  iaj'er  is  lost  in  a 
fully  developed  lesion  and  an  opening  leads  down  to  the  center 
of  the  mass,  which  partly  projects  above  the  surface  and  partly 
into  the  cortiun.  Its  lower  border  bounded  by  connective  tissue 
is  often   lobulated    in  the    fashion  of  sebaceous  glands.      Th? 
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germinal  cells  are  reduced  in  height  and  the  neighboring  retc 
cells  have  largely  lost  their  prickles.  The  characteristic  feature 
of  molluscum  contagiosum  is  a  degenerative  process  which 
appears  in  the  mucous  layer.  Small  areas  of  degeneration 
appear  in  the  cells,  which  take  eosin  readily  and  are  possibly 
composed  of  hyalin  material.  They  increase  in  size  and  co- 
alesce until  the  whole  cell  body  is  occupied.  These  are  the 
"  molluscum  bodies,"  so  called,  which  like  all  similar  degenera- 
tions have  been  held  to  be  protozoa.  They  lie  free  in  the 
central  cavity  and  may  be  extruded  by  pressure  as  a  milky 
fluid.  (Pt.  I.,  p.  259.) 
Ichthyosis, — There  can  hardly  be  any  question  that  ichthy- 

■ 

osis  is  a  congenital  deformity  of  the  horny  layer.  Unna,  in  one 
of  his  vagaries,  classes  it  among  infectious  inflammations.  The 
fact  that  it  is  rarely  seen  before  the  end  of  the  first  year  is 
readily  explained  by  the  tendency  of  infants'  skins  to  exudation 
under  slight  irritation  which  the  process  itself  supplies.  Bow- 
en's  theory  is  the  most  tenable  yet  presented  —  that  it  is  the 
result  of  the  persistence  of  the  fetal  epitrichial  layer  of  balloon 
cells.  Histologically,  the  chief  change  is  an  increase  in  thick- 
ness of  the  horny  layer  with  a  marked  thinning  of  the  rete. 
Although  the  secretions  are  noticeably  lessened,  there  is  no  per- 
ceptible change  in  the  nuniher,  size  or  appearance  of  the  sweat 
and  sebaceous  glands.  The  papilla}  are  elongated  and  taper  to 
a  point.  Ichthyotic  skin  is  susceptible  to  all  forms  of  irrita- 
tion; the  type  of  the  resulting  inflammation  is  eczematous. 
Consequently,  there  is  usually  present  in  the  corium  a  greater 
or  less  degree  of  subacute,  catarrhal  inflammation,  evidenced 
by  the  presence  of  lymphocytes,  leucocytes  and  fibroblasts. 
This  mild  grade  of  ichthyosis  is  called  xeroderma;  ichthyosis 
hystrix  shows  thick  plates  and  spines  of  horny  material  not 
unlike  the  ectoskeleton  of  the  saurians.  The  keratotic  layer 
is  apt,  like  the  tip  of  the  comedo,  to  become  blackened  in  time, 
either  from  dirt  ground  in  or  a  change  in  the  character  of  the 
keratin. 
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louse,  in  the  course  of  almost  all  inflammations,  exceptionally, 
such  as  syphilis  and  variola,  in  scurvy  (purpura  hemorrhagica) 
and  with  or  without  erythema  as  purpura  rheumatica.  The 
last  is  generally  the  reisult  of  a  pyococcic  infection,  is  accom- 
panied by  inflammatory  changes,  and  in  severe  cases  there  may 
be  localized  necrosis  followed  by  ulceration.  Extravasation 
of  blood  is  due  to  one  of  two  causes  in  the  skin  as  elsewhere, 
the  presence  of  a  hemolytic  ferment  or  weakness  of  the  capil- 
lary walls.  In  purpura  senilis,  where  hemorrhage  occurs 
spontaneously,  Unna  has  demonstrated  changes  in  the  endo- 
thelial lining  with  thrombosis  and  rupture  of  the  capillaries. 

Granulomas.^ 

Syphilis. — Chancre,  the  initial  lesion  of  syphilis,  results  be- 
yond question  from  the  entrance  through  a  break  in  skin  or 
mucous  membrane  of  a  microorganism  which  has  hitherto 
eluded  all  research.  The  claims  of  Lustgarten,  Van  Nieson 
and  others  of  the  discovery  of  a  bacillus  have  never  been  sub- 
stantiated. The  first  change  is  great  congestion,  followed  by 
an  exudation  composed  almost  entirely  of  plasma  cells  (see 
introduction  to  this  chapter)  and  lymphocytes.  They  first 
appear  closely  packed  in  sheaths  about  the  small  vessels,  so 
far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  advancing  border.  The  lesion 
is  always  necessarily  far  advanced  when  excised  for  examina- 
tion. The  pressure  which  the  plasma  cells  exert  upon  each 
other  causes  them  to  assume  a  polyhedral  shape,  as  also  the 
few  epithelioid  cells  dotted  throughout  the  exudation.  The 
connective  tissue,  collagen  and  elastin,  largely  disappears  but 
threads  may  be  traced  traversing  the  cell  mass.  At  the  periph- 
ery, the  rete  prolongations  are  increased  in  size  but  over  the 
center  they  have  disappeared  as  a  result  of  pressure,  the  rete 
is  thinned  and  the  horny  layer  often  exfoliated.  The  vessels  of 
the  corium  show  changes  of  various  grades,  from  a  mere  swell- 
ing of  endothelial  cells  to  a  panarteritis  with  proliferation  of 

^See  also  Pt.  I.,  pp.  251-257. 
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the  Itiring  sufficient  to  occindc  ibe  Inmeit.  Remains  oi  the  op- 
iUuiu  can  be  xro  titraaa^  the  center  of  abnost  every  fuciu 
of  cmigraicd  cells,  li  it,  pouilrfe  llul  oocside  pressure  has  aiM 
sontcihing  m  du  K-ilh  capillar;  obliteration.  Tfae  immediale 
neighborhood  of  the  ressel,  deprived  of  its  nntrimetit,  tinder- 
gtnei  nccroau.  Under  a  lower  power,  the  Seld  can  be  seen 
dolled  witli  the  pale  foci  of  degeneratioo,  if  only  a  basic  statu 
is  uE«d  (polychrome  methylene  Une).  In  addition  to  the  cells 
deicribed.  a  few  mast  cells  may  be  found  at  the  edge  of  this 
infiltralkm  and  in  exceptional  cases,  here  and  ibere.  a  Lang- 
bans  giant  cell  with  protoplasmic  ^laments  extending  into  the 
surrounding  ttssnc  Chancre  is  not  in  itself  an  ulcerative  pro- 
cess; when  olceratHm  occurs  it  ts  from  a  saperadded  infection 
from  ptif-cocci  or  the  hacillu?  of  chanchroid,  N'ecro^is  begin? 
beneath  the  epithelium,  spreading  to  it  and  the  tissue  below. 
Xumbers  of  polynuclear  leucocytes  appear  near  it.  After  a 
time  the  necrotic  material  separates  and  an  ulcer  with  sharp 
edges  is  left.  The  extreme  hardness  of  chancre  is  due  solely 
lo  the  density  of  its  infiltration.  When  the  process  of  repair 
begins,  the  cellular  elements  undergo  fatty  degeneration  and 
are  absorbed,  leaving  numbers  of  fibroblasts,  which  produce  an 
amount  of  collagenous  material  totally  incommensurate  with 
the  need?  of  ihe  occasion.    This  constitutes  the  usually  perma- 

Pdfiiliir  Syfliiloderm. — As  the  papule  forms  the  basis  of  all 
early  lesions  of  syphilis,  one  description  of  it  will  suffice.  Ul- 
ceration and  pustiilalion  do  not  alter  its  character  sufficiently  to 
prevent  its  recognition.  It  is  well  to  remark  that  in  the  ab- 
sence of  tubercle  bacilli,  differentiation  is  impossible  between  it 
and  itisseminate  tuberculosis.  The  papule  begins  like  chancre 
in  ihc  form  of  an  exudation  of  plasma  ceils  and  lymphocytes 
about  the  dilated,  congested  vessels  of  the  cutis  and  hypoderni. 
With  the  exudation,  there  is  a  proliferation  of  adventitial  fixed 
cells  which  appear  chiefly  in  the  epithelioid  form.  A  small 
lumber  of  mast  cells  are  to  be  found  at  the  periphery j*    As  the 
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lesion  grows  older  giant  cells'  arc  formed  here  and  there.  The 
vessels  show  endothelial  proliferation  which  obliterates  them  at 
times  and  causes  focal  necroses.  The  epidermis  is  flattened  and 
thinned  over  the  densest  part  of  the  infiltration,  its  rete  pegs 
increased  in  size  at  the  periphery.  Resolution  is  the  same  as  in 
chancre  with  a  resultant  pigmentation  whose  mechanism  does 
not  differ  from  that  described  under  lichen  planus. 

Chancroid  has  at  last  been  established  as  a  definite  disease  by 
the  cultivation  and  inoculation  of  its  bacillus.  The  organism 
is  short  (streptobacillus  of  Unna),  occurs  in  chains  in  the  tis- 
sues and  irregularly  in  the  necrotic  detritus.  It  was  discov- 
ered by  Ducrey  and  cultivated  on  serum-agar  first  in  1896  by 
Lenglet,  whose  work  has  been  confirmed.  It  is  recovered  with 
great  difficulty  from  the  pus  either  of  the  sore  or  the  bubo. 
There  are  many  ulcerations  about  the  genitals  due  to  pus  in- 
fection which  are  not  chancroids.  The  bacillus  gains  entrance 
through  broken  epidermis  to  the  papillary  layer  where  it  forms 
a  small  abscess,  the  course  through  the  epidermis  marked  by 
leucocytes  surrounding  bacillary  chains.  They  are  never  seen 
in  the  protoplasm  of  phagocytes.  Outside  the  abscess  is  a  zone 
of  plasma  cells,  not  so  densely  packed  as  in  chancre,  from  which 
lines  of  emigrated  cells  radiate,  following  the  course  of  the  con- 
gested vessels  into  the  hypoderm.  At  the  edge  of  the  plasmoma 
a  few  fibroblasts  and  mast  cells  are'  found.  The  epithelium  is 
edematous  and  infiltrated  with  pus.  Necrosis  begins  early  and 
superficially,  destroying  the  epidermis  and  corium  bjencath  so 
that  the  edges  overhang.  In  a  fully  formed  chancroid,  the  sur- 
face is  covered  with  debris  containing  many  leucocytes  and 
bacteria  bounded  by  successive  zones  of  necrosis  with  bacilli 
and  fragmented  nuclei,  the  plasmoma  much  reduced  in  thick- 
ness and  peripherally  congested.  Leucocytes  migrate  through 
the  whole  diseased  area.  The  floor  is  uneven,  due  to  the  fact 
that  tissue  death  occurs  first  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  chains 
radiating  from  the  ulcer  into  the  edge  of  the  plasmoma.  Bac- 
terial activity  is  finally  overcome  by  the  leucocytes,  probably, 
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since  their  number  constantly  increases,  and,  after  sloughing 
or  absorption  of  necrosed  tissue,  healing  takes  place  by  scar 
formation. 

Tuberculosis. — Tuberculosis  verrucosa  cutis  is  the  commonest 
form  in  this  country  and  is  due  to  a  direct  inoculation,  gen- 
erally of  the  hands,  with  Koch's  bacillus  which  is  usually 
found  wiih  comparative  case.  The  whole  cutis  and  hypoderni 
is  the  seat  of  a  diffuse  tuberculosis.  The  chief  cellular  elemciils 
arc  plasma  cells,  lymphocytes,  epithelioid  and  giant  cells,  the 
last  derived  from  fibroblasts  whose  protoplasm  has  not  kept 
pace  with  nuclear  division  and  usually  containing  the  few 
bacilli  to  be  found.  There  is  no  regular  arrangement  of  the 
cells  into  typical  tubercles.  Threads  of  connective  tissue  run 
irri-Kiilarly  tbroiiRh  the  mass.  Necrosis  is  uncommon.  Al  the 
ba.sc  of  Ihe  elongated  projections  are  found  numerous  miliary 
abscesses.  They  may  be  caused  by  pyococcic  contamination  hut 
the  organisms  are  difficult  to  find.  There  is  a  great  degree 
of  acanthosis,  the  rele  pegs  are  elongated,  sometimes  club- 
shaped  or  digitate  at  the  extremity,  the  lower  border  perhaps 
lost  in  an  abscess.  The  horny  layer  is  enormously  thickened 
by  hyperkeratosis  and  raised  into  the  verrucous  formation  which 
gives  the  disease  its  name. 

Lupus  Vulgaris  is  a  tuberculosis  of  lower  grade  and  slower 
growth.  Bacilli  are  demonstrated  with  difficulty  by  scraping 
the  tissue  and  smearing  it  on  a  slide.  The  lesion  of  lupui  is 
the  "  apple-jelly  "  nodule  which  is  always  to  be  found.  It  con- 
sist,^ of  small  cellular  areas  in  the  cutis  and  hypoderm,  com- 
posed chiefly  of  plasma  cells  and  lymphocytes,  with  a  few  pro- 
ductive elements,  epithelioid  and  giant  cells,  the  latter  notice- 
ably less  than  in  tuberculosis  verrucosa.  Between  the  cells  and 
running  generally  perpendicular  to  the  surface  is  a  network  of 
fine  libers,  the  lupus  reticulum,  which  is  composed  chiefly  of 
elastic  fibers,  because  of  their  great  resistance.  The  giani 
cells  contain  the  bacilli  which  average  about  one  in  200  section? 
Epithelium  remains  intact,  slightly  acanthotic.    This 
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is  the  simplest  form  of  the  disease.  As  in  tuberculosis  of  the 
lungs,  adventitious  elements  .change  its  complexion  somewhat. 
There  is  a  catarrlial  lupus  in  which  coccic  infection  causes  a 
masking  of  the  lupoma  by  leucoej^es,  with  a  thinning  or  loss 
of  epithelium,  crust  formation  and  ulceration  (lupus  exulcer- 
ans).  In  fibroid  lupus,  the  toxiti  causes  proliferation  of  fibro- 
ith  formation  of  new  connective  tissue.  Giant  cells  are  | 
ire  numerous  ami  other  elements  fewer  in  this  type.  Act 
>  is  marked  and  forms  the  basis  of  the  malignant  epitheli-  ' 
which  sometimes  complicates  the  disease.  Lupus  verru- 
cosus shows  a  hyperkeratosis  over  the  lupoma.  Necrosis  is  no 
part  of  the  process  f>cr  sc.    Direct  inoculation  is  rare  in  causa- 
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ifuloderma  and  Scrofulous  Gumma  are  tuberculoses  of 
hypoderm,  infection  being  carried  to  it  by  lymphatics  from 

subjacent  nodes  or  bone.  Tubercle  bacilli  are  not  easily  detn- 
rated  except  by  inoculation  into  animals.     The  disease  is  i 

almost  a  pure  exudation  of  lymphocytes  and  plasma  cells  about 

riphatic  vessels;  productive  elements  are  excessively  r; 
iltrated  areas  undergo  early  a  1  iquef active  necrosis  and 
lalt,  sterile  cold  abscesses  are  formed.  If  unchecked,  the 
iscase  extends  to  the  surface  and  breaks  through,  leaving 
indolent  ulceration  with  fistulous  tracts  to  the  original  focus. 
Thrombosis  is  not  a  feature  of  this  type  of  tuberculosis, 

Tuberculosis  Vera  (oriCiciaiis.  miliaris)  occurs  about  the  rau- 
cous outlets  from  inoculation  of  bacilli  in  visceral  discharges. 
it  is  superficial,  the  only  cutaneous  disease  showing  formation  1 
tubercle,  ulcerates  readily  and  contains  myriads  of 


^Lichen  Scrofulosorum  is  a  perifollicular  disease,  occurring  I 
nraya  in  the  tubercutous,  in  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
monstratc  bacilli.  Inoculation  fails  in  a  great  majority  c 
Stances.  Either  the  toxins  alone  are  at  work  here  or  the 
G3S  once  started  continues  after  the  bacilli  have  disap- 
■red.    Color  is  lent  to  the  former  theory  by  the  fact  thatfl 
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Leprosy  is  'con  in  three  toms.  ihe  nn-?;;hi.  ane-rheiic 
iiiijiid.  Afl  arc  produced  by  Hansen's  bacillus  which  resembtes 
that  of  tulierculosis  in  almost  even'  particular,  and  which 
n;iiiis  entrance,  according  to  his  and  Morrow's  observatiani 
liy  tht  nasal  passages.  The  nodules  of  leprosy  resemble  a  pro- 
fliiclive  f  iilicrcuiosis :  lymphocjtes  and  plasma  cells  are  few.  tht 
bulk  of  tHc  lesion  being  made  up  of  vacuolated  and  multinu- 
cleated cells  (lepra  cells).  Bacilli  are  found  in  them  and  free 
in  the  tissues  in  great  numbers.  In  anesthetic  patches,  badlli 
arc  much  fewer,  infiltration  is  slight  and  the  chief  change 
arc  foumi  in  the  sensorj-  nen'es,  especialy  the  cutaneous  fiJ)- 
mcnts  showing  marked  degeneration.  The  bacilli  are  easily 
seen  in  the  peri-  and  endoneurium.  Their  first  effect  if  W 
cause  a  parenchymatous  neuritis  which  in  its  later  stages  be- 
comes also  interstitial  and  involves  motor  ner\-es  as  wfll- 
Mixci]  leprosy  combines  both  forms.  There  are  no  char^ 
in  the  central  nervous  system. 

Rhijirsili-rc-niij  ij  a  granuloma  affecting  the  nasal  and  ihrtat 
mucfiuf  membranes  and  adjacent  skin.  It  is  caused  bv  U 
cncnp^iiil.iicd  organism  which  is  easily  found  and  coofonBS 
rniirtlv  lo  ilio  characters  of  Friedlander's  pnenmococcns-  The 
(lison.so    flikiw?   vhe   \iSMa\  lea.MT«s  of   granuloma,   lymphooles. 
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plasma,  epithelioid  and  a  very  few  giant  cells  without  regular 
arrangement  and  traversed  by  threads  of  fine  connective  tissues 
forming  a  reticulum.     Necrosis  rarely  occurs. 

Blastomycosis  is  primarily  a  skin  affection,  from  whose  foci 
systemic  infection  may  take  place.  Its  organism  is  a  yeast 
fungus,  the  blastomyces  described  by  Busse  and  Gilchrist  in- 
dependently, a  double-contoured  round  body  about  10  m  in 
diameter,  which  stains  readily  with  methylene  blue  and  can  be 
cultivated  on  almost  any  medium.  Outside  the  body,  it  forms 
a  mycelium,  inside  it  increases  by  budding  as  do  the  yeast 
fungi  generally.  The  cutaneous  lesion  is  singularly  like  that 
of  tuberculosis  verrucosa,  clinically  and  pathologically,  except 
that  it  ulcerates  rather  readily.  The  cutis  and  hypoderm  are 
invaded  by  the  same  productive  granulomatous  process,  there 
is  an  overgrowth  of  the  epithelium,  both  acanthosis  and  hyper- 
keratosis with  abscesses  at  the  tips  of  the  elongated  rete  pegs. 
Blastomycetes  are  found  free,  in  the  abscesses  and  in  the  sub- 
stance of  giant  cells. 

Granuloma  Fungoides  (Mycosis  Fungoides  of  Alibert.). — In 
spite  of  its  multiform  clinical  characters,  granuloma  fungoides 
shows  the  same  pathological  picture  from  beginning  to  end.  It 
has  certain  remote  relationship  to  sarcoma  but  it  never  forms 
metastases  in  nodes  or  viscera.  The  finding  by  McVail  of  a 
white  bacillus  has  not  been  confirmed.  Bacteria  have  been 
recovered  often  but  are  regarded  as  contaminations. 

The  process  begins  in  the  papillary  body,  and  confines  itself 
strictly  to  the  upper  part  of  the  corium.  There  is  congestion 
and  exudation  of  small  numbers  of  white  corpuscles,  mono- 
nuclear predominating,  but  the  mass  of  the  cells  is  made  up 
of  bizarre  forms  derived  from  fibroblasts.  Some  are  small, 
polyhedral  from  pressure  with  acidophile  protoplasm  and  a 
vesicular  nucleus,  others  are  larger  and  distinctly  epithelioid 
and  giant  cells  partly  or  fully  formed  appear  scattered  irregu- 
larly, the  whole  traversed  by  a  fibrous  reticulum.     The  giant 


forms  are  not  numerous.  The  epithelium  shows  catarrhal 
changes  with  scale  formation,  rarely  crusts.  When  the  cell 
mass  becomes  targe,  its  central  and  superficial  portion  dies, 
possibly  as  a  result  of  pressure  on  the  vessels-  Necrosis  is 
fnlli>wed  by  absorption  or  exfoliation  of  epidermis  and  ulcera- 
tion. Large  lumors  occasionally  undergo  complete  absorp- 
tion, leaving  the  corjum  weakened  in  resisting  power.  The 
epithelium  at  limes  assumes  a  proliferative  action  which  micro- 
scopically cannot  be  distinguished  from  squanious-celled  epi- 
thelioma. Granuloma  fungoides  invariably  results  in  death 
from  cachexia,  if  not  from  intercurrent  disease. 

Xanlhoma  is  a  name  applied  to  several  yellow  tumors  only 
one  of  which  properly  belongs  here,  Xanlhoma  palpcbrarwn 
is  caused  bv  a  fatty  degencraiion  of  the  muscles  of  the  eyelids, 
its  only  situation.  Xanlhoma  tuberosum  or  vulgare  is  a  near 
relative  of  lipoma  according  to  Torek,  a  development  of  fat  in 
a  heterotopic  situation,  the  corium.  The  cells  in  which  the 
fal  droplets  arc  contained  are  large  mono-  or  multinucleated 
cells  ("  xanthoma  cells ")  undoubtedly  of  connective  tissue 
origin.  Inflammation  is  not  present  except  under  irritation. 
Tuberose  xanthoma  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  jaundice, 
which  is  thought  to  be  obstructive  since  the  tumors  have  been 
found  in  the  bile-ducts.  Xanthoma  diabeticorum  is  a  granu- 
loma possibly  due  lo  a  toxemia  occurring  in  diabetes  and  in 
its  allied  state,  ol>csiiy.  It  first  appears  as  a  subacute  inflam- 
mation about  the  vessels  of  the  reticular,  the  exudation  com- 
posed of  lymphocytes  and  fewer  plasma  cells.  An  added  ele- 
ment soon  appears  in  the  shape  of  mast  and  epithelioid  cells. 
The  endothelium  nf  the  capillaries  is  swollen  and  in  its  cells, 
or  in  the  epithelioid,  fatty  degeneration  occurs.  The  fat  breaks 
tlirotigli  the  cell  wall  and  escapes  into  the  surrounding  tissue 
where  it  lies  in  liny  droplets  or  collects  in  larger  masses.  In 
alcohol  specimens  where  the  fat  is  dissolved,  empty  spaces  are 
seen  traversed  by  protoplasmic  filaments,  remains  of  degen- 
cratec!  cells.     The  only  connection  between  the  three  forms  is 
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the  presence  of  fat  in  the  cutis  which  gives  the  characteristic 
yellow  color. 

Lupus  Erythematosus, — The  disease  is  an  inflammation  with 
an  ultimate  necrosis  and  death.  Its  relationship  to  the  granu- 
lomas is  problematical ;  its  connection  with  tuberculosis  cutis 
even  more  so.  Great  efforts  have  been  made  in  latter  years  to 
prove  its  tuberculous  origin,  a  theory  which  is  particularly 
strong  in  France.  Many  cases  do  occur  (more  than  a  ma- 
jority) among  the  tuberculous.  No  organism  has  ever  been 
recovered  from  the  tissues. 

Erythema,  which  means  congestion  and  exudation,  is  the 
first  change,  always  about  the  superficial  vessels.  There  is  a 
fair  amount  of  edema  followed  by  the  usual  epidermic  phe- 
nomena. Acanthosis  results,  with  scale  formation  and  kera- 
totic  prolongations  into  the  openings  of  the  pilo-sebaceous 
follicles.  Except  in  the  earliest  stage  when  it  appears  about 
the  vessels,  there  is  no  regular  arrangement  of  the  cellular 
infiltration.  It  is  confined  to  the  papillary  body  and  upper  part 
of  the  reticular  layer  and  consists  of  lymphocytes,  plasma  cells, 
very  few  leucocytes,  and  fibroblastic  derivatives  chiefly  of  the 
epithelioid  type.  Capillary  thrombosis  occurs  simultaneously 
with  the  attainment  of  the  height  of  the  infiltration.  The 
walls  of  the  vessels  appear  to  be  intact  but  the  clot  blocks 
them  completely.  Lack  of  nutrition  causes  a  degeneration  not 
unlike  coagulation  necrosis  in  which  not  only  the  infiltration 
but  the  skin  appendages  disappear.  The  thinned  epidermis  is 
left  covering  an  atrophic  depressed  area  from  which  the  de- 
tritus has  been  asborbed.  Capillary  obstruction  brings  about 
a  permanent  dilation  of  the  vesselnear  the  thrombosed  area. 

Parasitic  Diseases. 

Animal  Parasites. — Description  of  these  parasites  is  prop- 
erly confined  to  works  on  zoology.  Their  number  includes 
those  which  live  on  the  skin  like  the  pediculus  capitis,  corporis 
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atid  pnbii,  varitrlies  ni  the  same  species  and  those  wbich  inmue 
at  least  pan  of  their  lives  in  its  substance  like  the  acitnu  of 
tcabics,  the  feinalc  burrowing  in  the  epidcnnii  and  leaving  in 
the  furrow  a  trail  of  ova  and  feces,  or  the  d^modrx  fi*Uini- 
hrum,  a  segmented  worm  which  has  its  habitat  in  the  se- 
baceous  glands  and  sometimes  causes  a  brown  pigmeniatioa. 
All  arc  capable  of  causing  irritative  inflammation. 

Vegetable  Parasites  include  the  ringworm  fungi,  the  acho- 
rion  of  favus  and  the  fungi  of  pityriasis  versicolor  and  ery- 
thrnsma. 

Ringivorm  Fungi. — There  arc  several  varieties  of  the  fungus, 
chief  of  which  are  the  large-  and  small-spored.  Both  arc  con- 
cerned in  the  production  of  ringworm  of  the  beard.  Differen- 
lialioti  lies  not  so  much  in  the  size  of  the  spores  as  in  ihcir 
arrangement.  The  small  species  sheaths  the  hairs,  is  rarely 
seen  in  mycelial  threads  and  being  closely  packed  appears  in 
the  form  of  a  mosaic;  The  large-spored  fungus  occurs  outside 
and  inside  the  hair  (ectolhrix  and  endothrix)  in  chains,  "ros- 
ary "  arrangement.  They  can  be  demonstrated  as  can  all  fungi 
by  placing  the  hairs  or  scales  in  a  dilute  solution  of  caustic 
potash.  They  may  be  stained  in  a  solution  of  gentian  violet 
in  aniline  water,  decolorizing  by  Gram's  method.  Both  may 
cause  intense  exudative  inflammation.  Cultural  characters  dif- 
fer in  some  particulars.     (Ft.  I.,  pp.  210-213.) 


CHAPTER     XXIII. 
DEATHS  BY  VIOLENCE  AND  POISON. 


Lesions  in  Asphyxia. 

The  blood  is  dark  and  usually  fluid,  the  hypostatic  conges- 
tion is  dark,  face  cyanotic,  organs  in  condition  of  passive 
hyperemia.  Respiratory  mucous  membrane  in  parts  or  gen- 
erally injected  and  bronchi  contain  frothy,  blood-stained  mu- 
cus, especially  if  the  fatal  process  was  slow.  The  lungs  con- 
tain more  dark  blood  if  process  rapid,  with  subpleural  and 
subpericardial  bleeding;  partial  emphysema  is  common.  Right 
side  of  heart  and  great  veins  distended  with  blood,  left  side 
may  be  empty,  but  if  heart  action  lasted  longer  than  respira- 
tion this  may  not  be  so.  Hanging  and  choking  cause  pressure 
On  the  carotids,  jugulars  and  vagi;  the  vessels  may  be  firmly 
occluded.  If  the  body  was  immediately  cut  down  there  may 
be  no  line  on  the  neck  made  by  the  cord  or  rope,  otherwise 
it  may  be  well  marked.  After  hanging  the  line  is  evident  on 
the  sides  of  the  neck  and  is  lost  near  the  ears;  if  something 
was  tied  around  the  neck  its  course  is  usually  horizontal.  The 
skin  may  show  abrasions  which  turn  dry  and  semi-transparent 
after  death;  extravasation  may  be  microscopic.  When  the 
death  followed  choking  by  the  hand,  impressions  of  the  fingers 
and  nails,  ecchymosis  under  the  skin  or  in  the  tissues,  frac- 
ture of  the  larynx  —  rarely  of  the  hyoid  —  may  be  found.  In 
both  hanging  and  strangling  partial  erection  of  the  penis,  es- 
cape of  semen  (into  the  urethra),  urine  or  feces  may  occur. 
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uiiil  the  it-roinm  mat  he  nhninken.  In  rccetdly  bora  haSaats 
lUv  iirrneiicc  nf  a  dried  undiilJcal  cord,  still  atOclicd.  tnay  be 
ii(  litiiKjrtancr:  ibr  lack  of  the  Itngue  and  the  ofteniae  of  the 
Urynx  mat  •bow  &qgcr-nail  wounds.  Foreign  bodn  in  tite 
air  |>u«a|^  ar*  aanallr  firm  material,  portkms  of  food,  bits 
of  cl'ilh.  etc..  iniToduced  by  accident  or  design,  the  latter  ohen 
ill  irifaiJlt,  Vomited  mailers  from  the  esophagus  may  also 
close  the  larynx  or  trachea,  as  during  coma  from  alcobolisiD- 
Iii  the  new-Jx/rn  cessaiion  of  placental  circulation  during  par- 
turition may  exiiie  premature  efforts  at  respiration;  the  sub- 
serous hemorrhages  in  heart  and  lung  are  commonly  present, 
and.  as  iij  the  altove  cases,  froth  and  foreign  material  occur 
in  the  bronchi. 

'Jther  ap|>ea ranees  occasionally  seen  in  death  from  asphyxia 
are  |)rolru'-ion  of  the  tongue,  injected  conjunctiva,  ecchymoses 
on  ihe  face,  neck  and  chest. 

The  distinction  should  be  made  between  suffocation,  pre- 
vi'iitiot)  of  ;iir  entering  the  lungs  by  pressure  on  the  air  pas- 
saj,'( -^  i.r  cloths  iiii'l  other  matters  held  over  the  nose  and  mouth. 
str(iir^\iliili"n.  which  means  constriction  of  the  neck  by  cord- 
like  miiterials,  and  asphyxia,  which  is  the  condition  of  the 
r<-s]iiration  prfwluctd  thus  and  also  by  irrespirable  gases.  It  is 
always  (jossihU-  that  a  death  by  other  violence  or  poison  may 
Ik.-  conoeaU-d  by  hanging  the  Iwdy  or  throwing  it  into  the 
waler:  interprelalion  of  post-mortem  conditions  should  there- 
fore he   cautious. 
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Burning  causes  death  by  involving  a  large  extent  of  surface 
or  by  secondary  conditions  following  this.  The  inhalation  of 
smoke,  hot  air  and  flame,  incautious  ingestion  of  hot  fluids, 
and  inhaling  steam  may  also  be  fatal.  The  greater  part  of  the 
surface  may  be  destroyed,  and  if  by  flame  the  superficial  hairs 
are  crisped,  swollen  at  the  ends,  or  lost;  in  scalds  they  may 
be  preserved  for  a  time.  The  greater  part  of  a  limb  may  be 
completely  charred,  or  the  whole  body.  The  skin  is  dry,  red 
and  hard  in  less  severe  cases,  or  suppurating;  in  the  mildest 
forms  redness  and  vesicles  are  formed.  The  blood  cells  may 
be  destroyed,  with  hemoglobinemia. 

Congestion  and  edema  of  the  respiratory  passages,  often 
croupous,  and  of  the  cranial  and  abdominal  viscera,  serous 
inflammations  (pleura  and  peritoneum),  and  perforating  ulcer 
of  the  duodenum  with  general  catarrhal  gastro-enteritis,  may 
all  be  found  if  the  patient  survives  the  first  shock  of  injury. 

Electricity^  either  from  currents  or  lightning,  may  cause  su- 
perficial burns,  and  with  the  latter  there  are  branched  mark- 
ings on  the  skin,  edema  and  laceration,  injury  to  important 
viscera,  and  occasional  fractures  of  bones.  There  are  no  char- 
acteristic and  constant  lesions  in  these  cases. 

Other  deaths  by  violence  show  the  wound  or  injury  to  im- 
portant viscera  (brain),  fractures,  etc. 

Poisons. 

Alkalies. — The  commonest  alkalies  causing  death  by  accident 
or  suicide  are  ammonia,  potash  and  soda.  Parts  which  have 
been  in  contact  with  the  chemical  are  usually  swollen  and 
softened,  congested  and  inflamed;  black  from  changes  in  the 
blood  and  peeled  off  in  later  stages.  These  effects  are  com- 
monly found  about  the  mouth,  pharynx,  esophagus  and  stom- 
ach. With  a  stomach  full  of  food  the  poisonous  fluid  may  ride 
over  to  the  pylorus  and  enter  the  duodenum,  while  most  of 
the  stomach  escapes.     Inhalation  of  ammonia  causes  intense 
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congestion  of  the  respiratory  mucous  membrane.  Death  may 
follow  in  a  few  hours  or  weeks :  recoTerr  ma^  occnr  with  coa- 
(racting  scars  in  parti  attacked 

Acids:  Mineral. — Hy4ro<k{ork. — Whitish  eschan  on  parts 
in  contact  with  acid,  false  membranes  may  form;  later  slougfa- 
ing  and  inflammation.  Death  may  occnr  in  a  few  hours;  if 
later  than  twenty-four  hours,  fatty  degeneration  of  kidneys 
and  suppurative  inflammation  along  track  of  acid  may  derelop. 
Blood  may  l)e  fluid  or  thickened. 

Nitric. — Yellow  eschars  (xanthopro(ein)  in  mouth,  esopha- 
gus and  stomach,  intense  hyperemia  and  inflammatory  reaction, 
stomach  contains  a  mixture  of  blood  and  necrotic  tissue,  yel- 
low or  greenish ;  it  may  be  perforated. 

Sulphuric. — Eschars  gray  or  black,  mucosa  of  esophagus 
black  and  peels  od  in  shreds,  stomach  contains  black,  sticky 
material,  its  walls  congested  and  hemorrhagic,  rug^e  marked 
and    partly   destroyed,   perforation   may  occur. 

All  ihcsc  poi.snns  depend  for  their  effect  upon  their  con- 
centration and  the  time  during  which  they  act.  By  accidental 
entrance  to  the  air  passages  they  produce  similar  destruction. 
Their  effects  often  skip  a  part  of  the  tract  from  mouth  to  in- 
testine, being  manifest  at  times  only  in  the  lower  esophagus, 
hlomach  and  duodenum.  They  may  retard  putrefaction  in  the 
rc.sl  of  the  body. 

Acids :  Organic. —  Acetic,  oxalic  and  tartaric  acids  may 
cause  death,  the  .'second  most  commonly.  They  may  be  rapidly 
falal  or  excite  inflammation,  ending  fatally  or  with  scar  forma- 
tion and  recovery.  The  mucous  membranes  attacked  may  l>e 
bypercniic  and  infiamcd,  with  oxalic  acid  commonly  white  and 
shrunken,  easily  stripped  oiT.  In  the  stomach  disorganiKd 
blood,  mucns  and  necrotic  lissuc.  swelling,  opacity  and  soft- 
ening of  the  mucosa,  inllnmmalion  and  gangrene  may  occur. 

Carbolic. — The  parts  attacked  are  whitened  and  condensed, 
there  nre  hcinorrUages  along  the  track  of  the  poison,  the  rugs 
n{  il)c  sioniach  and  t,he  i\rteaV.\na\  toWs  (j'alvulac  connivcntes) 
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are  thickened  and  have  a  peculiar  worm-like  feel  through  the 
unopened  organs.  The  color  of  the  serous  surface  opposite 
the  action  of  the  acid  varies  from  pink  to  brick-red,  and  neigh- 
boring organs  may  show  patches  of  the  same  tint.  The  urine 
may  be  dark  green  and  its  odor,  like  that  of  the  stomach,  is 
characteristic  of  the  acid.  Other  organs  are  usually  congested. 
Death  may  occur  instantly  from  nervous  shock,  or  later  from 
destructive  chemical  effects.  If  the  stomach  contained  food 
(especially  with  alcoholic  beverages)  it  may  escape  the  action. 

Hydrocyanic. — Death  may  be  immediate  and  only  venous 
congestion,  fluid  blood,  pinkness  in  the  stomach  and  gut,  and 
the  odor  of  the  drug  (fruit-like)  give  evidence  of  the  nature  of 
the  case.  With  potassium  cyanide  corrosive  action  occurs,  as 
with  alkalies. 

Metallic  Poisons. — Antimony,  Usually  as  Tartar  Emetic. — 
In  acute  cases  gastro-enteritis  occurs,  sometimes  peritonitis.  In 
chronic  cases  there  may  be  no  marked  lesions. 

Arsenic. — Inflammation  of  the  stomach,  the  presence  of  green 

particles  (Paris  green)  about  the  mouth  and  in  the  stomach, 
or  white  grains  of  arscnous  acid,  extravasation  of  blood,  en- 
teritis, swelling  of  the  lymphoid  tissues  in  the  canal,  peritonitis, 
nephritis  and  cystitis  may  occur.  Fatty  degerations  in  vis- 
cera, are  common.    The  body  may  be  preserved  by  the  poison. 

Copper. — Inflammation  of  the  gastro-intestinal  tract,  ulcera- 
tion and  necrosis  of  its  mucosa,  perforation  and  peritonitis  are 
the  usual  results.    A  green  color  may  be  noticed  in  the  parts. 

Lead. — The  metallic  salt  in  substance  (often  acetate)  may 
be  found  in  the  inflamed  stomach  and  intestines.  In  chronic 
cases  degenerations  of  muscular  and  nervous  tissue  and  chronic 
inflammation  of  meninges  may  be  added  to  intestinal  lesions. 
Nephritis  and  gout  may  be  associated  with  these. 

Mercury. — The  bichloride  is  the  common  salt  used.  The 
mucosa  of  parts  affected  is  swollen,  whitened,  hyperemic ;  later 
ulceration  may  occur.    Nephritis  is  usual  if  life  is  prolonged. 
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Severe  necrotic  inflammation  of  ihc  colon  (diphtheritic  colitis) 
is  observed  in  chronic  cases. 

Phosphorus. — Acute  cases  present  hemorrhage  and  inflamma- 
lion  in  the  stomach,  the  poison  in  substance  (match  heads) 
and  a  peculiar  odor.  Vomit,  contents  of  alimenlar)-  canal,  and 
feces  may  glow  in  the  dark.  After  a  few  days  icterus,  sub- 
serous and  submucous  hemorrhages,  fatly  degeneration  of  the 
liver  and  other  viscera,  with  bile  staining,  are  commonly  de- 
veloped. The  liver  is  particularly  alfected  and  may  resemble 
the  liver  of  acute  yellow  atrophy. 

Carbonic  Oxide. — The  characteristic  effect  of  this  poison  is 
the  cherry-red  color  of  the  blood,  hypostatic  congestion  of  the 
surface  being  also  of  this  color.  In  some  cases  there  is  cerebral 
hemorrhage  from  a  small  branch  of  the  middle  cerebral  artery. 
The  spectrum  of  Ihe  blood  and  the  corroborative  tests  should 
be  used  to  determine  the  presence  of  CO  Hb.     (See  p.  370.) 

Siilfkurcllcd  Hydrogen. — Poisoning  occurs  from  working  in 
sewers  and  privy  vaults  where  the  gas  collecta.  and  in  rare 
cases  from  large  production  in  the  inlestiiies;  the  gas  may  be 
discovered  in  the  urine.  The  viscera  smell  of  the  gas,  the  blood 
is  fluid  and  black,  like  ink,  and  vascular  organs  (lungs)  may 
also  be  dark  colored.  This  color  seen  through  the  skin  gives 
the  surface  a  green  or  blue-grecn  tint.  Rigor  mortis  may  be 
absent,  the   viscera  are  usually  hyperemic. 

Alkaloids  of  various  kinds  may  cause  death,  but  their  pres- 
ence requires  careful  chemical  analysis  of  stomach  and  intes- 
tinal contents.  If  the  crude  form  of  the  drug  is  used  micro- 
scopic exainination  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tinal contents.  If  the  crude  form  of  the  drug  is  used  micro- 
scopic c.vaniination  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines, and  of  the  feces,  may  reveal  leaves,  roots  and  .seeds,  or 
their  fragment*;:  these  may  be  sufficicnlly  characteristic  to 
identify  the  poison. 


Appendix   to  Chap.    XXIII.      Synopsis  of   Lesions   After 

CEitTAiN  Infections. 

Anthrax* — Malignant  pustule  on  the  surface  or  diffuse  anthrax 
edema,  rigor  mortis  marked,  blood  dark  cherry  red,  not 
much  coagulated,  diffuse  or  circumscribed  hemorrhages 
in  cerebral  membranes,  at  times  small  foci  of  bleeding  in 
brain,  catarrhal  inflammation  of  alimentary  tract,  blmnl- 
stained  fluid  in  body  cavities  and  hemorrhages  in  serous 
membranes,  spleen  moderately  or  much  swollen,  soft  and 
of  very  dark  red.  If  infection  took  place  through  the  ali- 
mentary mucosa,  edema,  hemorrhage  in  tissues  and  pus- 
tules may  occur  in  pharynx  or  anywhere  along  the  tract. 
Bacilli  found  about  port  of  entry,  in  edematous  connective 
tissue,  and  in  blood  capillaries. 

Bubonic  Plague. — Petechial  and  larger  ecchymoses  in  skin, 
mucous  and  serous  membranes,  boils  and  erysipelatous 
dermatitis,  primary  carbuncle  at  point  of  infection,  sec- 
ondary ones  elsewhere.  Hyperemia  of  spleen  and  kidneys, 
pneumonia  and  red  infarcts  of  lungs.  Chief  lesions  in 
lymph  vessels:  superficial  nodes  swollen  with  edema  and 
bleeding  in  surrounding  tissues ;  later,  suppuration  and 
external  perforation  of  the  nodes;  commonest  affected, 
inguinal,  crural,  axillary,  cervical,  the  deeper  ones  may 
be  a  little  affected.    Bacillus  in  blood,  abscesses  and  organs. 

Malaria. — Spleen  very  large,  hyperemia  and  hyperplasia  at 
first,  induration  and  pigmentation  in  chronic  forms,  rup- 
ture may  occur  in  former  condition  with  hemorrhage  into 
peritoneum ;  liver  swollen  and  hyperemic,  pigment  granules 
in  and  about  capillaries;  In  some  cases  miliary  collections 
of  leucocytes,  epithelial  cells  and  pigment  with  fibrosis; 
kidney  pigmented,  epithelia  degenerated,  capillaries  may 
contain  plasmodium.  Melanemic  pigment  also  in  bone 
marrow  and  brain. 
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MorbiLli. — The  skin  lesions  may  have  disappeared.    Exudairw 
in  Hair  mat  ions  of   rcspiratorj  tract,  bronchitis  and  pn< 
inoiiiu.  commonest  complication  and  cause  of  death, 
orrlia^s  in  various  surfaces  in  very  severe  forms.    Clot 
swelling  of  viscera. 

Pyemia. —  Results  of  distribution  of  pyt^enic  organisiM 
through  the  binod,  with  suppuration  in  joints  and  seroit) 
cavities,  abscesses  in  viscera  and  muscles ;  but  these  lesions 
may  be  limited  to  a  few  organ.s,  as  the  spleen  and  kidneys. 
Various  degenerations  of  the  visceral  epithelium  and  le- 
sions Cii  complicating  diseases,  typhoid  and  scarlet  fever, 
cholera  and  puerperal  infection.  The  original  focus 
pus  may  be  discovered,  as  otitis  media,  phlebitis  in 
superficial  vein,  etc.  Post-mortem  changes  occur  rapidi; 
icterus  is  common,  the  blood  is  fluid  and  brownish-red, 
ri^jcir  mortis  may  not  be  well  developed. 

Rabies. — Kigor  mortis  marked,  face  may  be  cyanotic,  ihe 
wounrl  ttliicli  was  the  point  of  infeclion  may  not  be  found, 
or  ;i  scar  firm  and  apparently  normal.  In  recent  cases 
the  lymph  nixies  near  the  wound  may  l>e  edematous  and 
hypcrcniic.  The  meninges  of  cord  and  brain  may  be  very 
hvpercmic,  as  also  the  brain  tissue ;  .small  hemorrhages 
may  occur  in  the  central  nervous  organs  and  extravasations 
abovit  the  origin  of  the  pneumoga.strics  have  been  found. 
The  pharynjieal  mucosa  is  congested  and  the  tonsils  swol- 
len :  alimentary  mucosa  may  be  swollen,  with  punctate  beni- 
orrbagcs.  The  .'^amc  may  occur  in  the  respiratory  passages 
with  inspiration  pneumonia  from  dysphagia.  Liver  and 
■iplecn  livperemic  with  parenchymatous  degeneration. 

Relapsing  Fever. — Sjdccn  strongly  swollen  and  hyperemic. 
may  lie  ruptured,  dark  colored  and  soft:  may  be  red  in- 
f:ircl-.  All  other  organs  and  voluntary  muscles  show  acute 
p.iR'iu-Jiymatnus  degeneration;  fatty  changes  in  the  heart 
iii.iv    lie   marked.      Intestinal   canal    shows   hyperplasia  of 
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lymphoid  tissues.    Organism  in  blood  and  spleen  for  hours 
after  death. 

Scarlatina. — Skin  pale,  desquamating  in  scales  or  in  large  epi- 
dermal leaves,  may  form  casts  of  fingers.  Otitis  media, 
acute  nephritis,  hemorrhages  in  skin  and  membranes,  men- 
ingitis and  other  complicating  lesions  may  be  present,  with 
edema  of  face  and  legs. 

Septicemia. — Putrefaction  rapid,  blood  fluid  and  thin,  hem- 
orrhages  on  serous  and  mucous  surfaces,  cloudy  swelling 
of  organs  and  fatty  degeneration.  About  the  source  of 
infection  thrombosis  and  gangrene  may  occur  or  a  puru- 
lent focus  may  be  found.  Various  pyogenic  organisms  may 
be  recovered  from  the  heart's  blood,  exudate  and  organs, 
but  many  cases  give  negative  results. 

Typhus  Fever. — Emaciation,  gray  color  of  surface,  eruption 
not  found,  small  hemorrhages  in  skin  as  small  bluish-red 
spots  over  the  whole  body  or  chiefly  the  lower  extremities ; 
these  may  be  merely  pigmented  spots.  Rigor  mortis  marked 
but  disappears  early,  putrefaction  rapid,  muscles  brown 
and  dry  with  waxy  degeneration  at  times,  hyperemia  of 
meninges;  spleen  swollen,  red  and  soft,  fatty  degeneration 
of  heart  and  renal  epithelium  and  liver  cells;  gall-!)ladder 
contains  little  thick  and  dark  bile.  Inflammatory  changes 
in  respiratory  and  alimentary  mucosa,  bronchitis,  pneu- 
monia, gastro-enteritis,  etc. 

Variola. — The  eruption  persists  after  death  and  may  be  found 
in  any  stage,  other  lesions  are  those  of  high  fever  and 
complications.  The  cystosporidia  may  be  recovered  from 
the  skin  lesions. 

Yellow  Fever.— Rigor  mortis  well  marked  and  appears  early, 
muscles  dark  and  dry,  skin  yellow  or  very  dark  yellow 
green,  subserous  hemorrhages  in  lungs  and  heart,  !)Iood 
may  be  thin  and  fluid.  Gastric  mucosa  strongly  congested 
and  swollen,  hemorrhages  into  the  membrane  and  in  the 
cavity    are   common;   the   blood   dark   and    thick    (cofTcc 
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Abnormality,  24. 
Abscess  of  brain,  605. 

of  liver,  495. 
Acanthosis,  656. 
Acetone,  54,  58. 
Achorion,  213. 
Acid  intoxication,  54. 

mineral,  poisoning  by,  686. 

organic,  poisoning  by,  686. 

stains,  368. 
Acidophile  cells,  368. 
Acne,  667. 

Actinomyces  fungus,  238. 
Actinomycosis,  257. 

of  lung,  411. 

of  mouth,  441. 
Acute  yellow  atrophy,  500. 
Acystosporidia,  194. 
Addison's  disease,  57,  76,  436. 
Adenoma,  171. 

destruens,  173,  482. 
Adeno-sarcoma,  184, 
Adrenal  body,  436. 
Adult  organs,  weights,  325. 
Aerogenes  capsulatus,  b.,  231. 
Agar,  312. 
Agenesia,  63. 
Agglutinin,  242. 
Albuminous  degeneration,  'jd. 
Albuminuria,   56. 
Albumosuria,  54. 
Alcohol  for  hardening,  279. 
Alexin,  240. 


Alimentary  canal,   abnormali- 
ties, 27,  438. 

dimensions,  327. 

lesions,  438. 
Alkalies,  poisoning  by,  685. 
Alkaloids,  poisoning  by,  688. 
Alopecia  areata,  669. 
Altmann's  fluid,  284. 
Amboceptor,  241. 
Ameba  coli,  193. 
Amebic  dysentery,  471. 
Amitosis,   129,   134. 
Amyloid  degeneration,  83. 

of  kidney,  523. 

of  liver,  502. 

of  spleen,  426. 
Amyotrophic     lateral     sclero- 
sis, 628. 
Anaphase,  133. 
Anaplasia,  63,  152. 
Anasarca,  50. 
Anchylostomum,   202. 
Anemia,  general,  35. 

infantum,  375. 

local,  38. 

pernicious,  371. 
Anerobic  bacteria,  216. 

cultures,  216,  316. 
Aneurysm,  357. 
Angina,  445. 

diphtheritic,  445. 

Ludwig  s,  485. 
Angioma,  158. 
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Anguillula,  203. 

Atelectasis.  38a                   ^H 

Anhydreniia.  36. 

Atheroma,  353.                    ^H 

Anilin  gentian  violet,  318. 

Atrophy.  63.                          ^M 

stains,  301,  368. 

of  heart,  349.                      ■ 

Animal,  autopsy.  317. 

of  kidney.  519.                    ■ 

inoculation,  316. 

of  mmcles.  627,  648.         ■ 

parasites,   192, 

sp.iidi,    0^/.                   g 

Anomalies  of  org: 

skin,  669.                        I 

>intoxicaiion.  21,  53.     ■ 

Anterior  polioniyei 

ipsy  methods.  260.           ■ 

Antliracosis,  65,  ; 

c-ord,  274.                         ■ 

Anthrax,  223,  22. 

s  of  cells,    136.               ■ 

intestinal,  478. 

>»,  58^-                            M 

Antiseptic  Bolutio] 

m 

Antitoxin,  diphthi 

iLLi,  pathogenic  223.  ^ 

Aorta,  atheroma  ot.  353. 

Haetercmia.  103. 

dimensions,   328. 

Bacteria, 

Aortic  valve,  lesions.  348, 

comparative  size,  236. 

Aplithous  stomatitis,  439. 

in  inflammation,   loi. 

Apoplexy.  599. 

methods   for   study  of,  306, 

Aplasia,  63. 

products  of,  217. 

Apparent  death,  97. 

stains  for,  317. 

Appendicitis,  468. 

staining  by  Gram's  method. 

Arachnoidea.  206. 

321. 

Argyria,  72. 

Balanitis,  S49. 

Arkyochrome  cell.  583. 

Barometric  pressure,  20,  613. 

Arteries,   lesions.  352. 

on  body  surface.  328. 

Arterinsclero>is,  352. 

Basedow's  disease.  57,  420. 

of  kidney,  jtg. 

Basilar  meningitis.  592, 

.-\riery,  coronary,  lesions.  333. 

Rasophile  cells,  368. 

Arthritis,  643, 

Beale's  injection  mass.  287. 

Ascaris,  20T. 

Bed  .sores,  94. 

AscendiuK  dcseneration,  614. 

Beet  brotb.  311, 

paralysis,   620. 

Bile  duets,  507, 

Ascites,   50.   512. 

physiology  of.  55, 

A.'iiatic  ciiolcra,  474. 

Biliary   calculi,   508. 

spirillum,  233. 

cirrhosis,  495. 

Asphyxia.  6R3. 

pigments,  55, 

Aspiration    pneiininnia,    397. 

Biology  of  micro6rganisms.2i4 

A1^^^ia.   Friedreich's,  C^^Cy. 

Binndi-Heidcnbain   stain.   305. 

.■\taxin  parajdeiria-  fi-'.S- 

Bis: 

narck  brown.  302. 

INDEX. 
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Bladder,  calculi  in,  543. 

inflammation  of,  541. 

malformation  of,  539. 

tumors  of,  545. 
Blastomycosis,  679. 
Blennorrhea,  bronchial,  386. 

cells,  329,  366. 

Blood,  changes  in  volume,  35. 
bacterial  invasion  of,  114. 
diseases,   371. 
in  fevers,  375. 
morphology  of  cells,  366. 

Blood,  necrosis  of,  93. 

pigment,  73,  369. 

plates,  368. 

poisons,  21. 

pressure  in  vessels,  329. 

serum  for  cultures,  310. 
Bohmer's  stain,  300. 
Boils,  665. 

Bone,  caries  of,  86,  639. 

inflammation  in,  148. 

lesions  of,  632. 

necrosis  of,  92,  638. 

tuberculosis  of,  639. 

tumors  of,  641. 
Bothriocephalus,  200. 
Botulinism,  481. 
Bouillon,  311. 
Brain,  595,  597. 
Breast,  lesions  of,  574. 

tumors  of,  575. 
Bright's  disease,  525. 
Bromidrosis,  652. 
Bronchi,  lesions  of,  384. 
Bronchitis,  tubercular,  406. 

Broncho-pneumonia,  397. 
tubercular,  407. 

Brown  atrophy  of  heart.  349. 
induration  of  lung,  392. 


Bubonic  plague,  229,  246,  689. 

bacillus  of  229. 
Buchner,  theory  of  immunity, 

239. 
Buchner  -  Hankin     theory    of 

immunity,  240. 

Bullous  lesions  of  skin,  661. 

Bunges*  method,  322. 

Burns,  death  from,  685. 

Bursae.  lesions  of,  650. 

Cachexia,  57. 

cancerous,  187. 

strumipriva,  57,  420. 
Caisson  disease,  20,  613. 
Calcification,  66. 
Calculi,  biliary,  508. 

renal,  537. 

vesical,  543. 
Cancer  pearls,   181. 
Capacity  of  viscera,  327. 
Capillary  bronchitis,  385. 

hemorrhage,  49. 
Capsule  staining,  323. 
Caput  medusae,  363. 
Carbolic  acid,  poisoning,  686. 

fuchsin,  318. 
Carbon  monoxide,  poisoning, 

370. 
Carbuncle,  665. 

Carcinoma,  174, 

gastric,  458. 

mammary,  576. 

uterine.  568. 
Cardiac  atrophy.  349. 

chambers,    dimensions,   328. 

function,  disorders  of,  32. 

hypertrophy.  343. 

infarct.  334. 

thromlx)sis,  332. 

valves,  lesions  of,  346,  348. 
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phagocyte,  239. 

tumors,  155,  160. 
Constitutional  thyroid  disease, 

4;.  420. 
Cooking,  fixation  by,  284. 
Copremia,  55. 
Cor  bovinum,  344,  533. 
Cord,  spinal,  lesions  of,  612. 

systemic  diseases,  623. 
Coronary  arteries,  333. 
Corpora  amylacca.  86. 

ory/oidea,  650. 
Corrosive  pOiSon,  22. 

suhliniale,  280. 
Cover-glass  preparations,  319. 
Cowper's  gland,  556, 
Cretinism,  57,  420. 
Crisis  in  fever,  59. 
Croupous  bronchitis,  386. 

colitis,  470. 

enteritis,  46?- 
nflammalion,    143. 

laryngitis,  381. 

pneumonia.  245,  399. 
Cryptorchism.  549. 
Culcx,  206. 
Culture  media,  309. 

varieties,  314. 
Curschmann  spiral,  387. 
Cutis  aenea.  57,  76,  436. 
Cylindroma.  165. 
Cyst,  189. 

b  ranch  iogenic,  384. 

renal,  433. 

ovarian,  570. 
Cystitis.  541. 
rylochrmiH-  cell,   583. 
Cytoplasm,  129. 
Cytotaxis,  219. 
Cytotoxin,  243. 


Death,  18,  94. 
apparent,  97. 
by  violence,  683. 

Decalcification,  284. 
Deciduoma,     68,    580. 
Defervescence.  59. 
Degeneration,  76,   137. 

of  arteries,  353. 

of  heart,  349. 

in    inflammation.    137. 


of  kidney,   520. 

of  liver,  500. 

of  lymph  nodes,  434. 

of  muscle,  648. 

of  pancreas,  488. 

of  spinal  cord,  614. 

of  spleen,  426. 

of  stomach,  457. 

in  tumors,  153. 
Delafield's  stain,  300. 
Dementia  paralytica,  606. 
Demodex  folliculoruni,  682. 
Deneke,  spirillum,  234. 
Dermatitis,  exfoliativa,  658. 

herpetiformis,  662. 

seborrheic,  657. 
Dermatoses,  scaling.  655. 
Dermoid.  190. 
Dermoid  of  ovary,  572. 
Descending  degeneration,  614, 
Dextrose  in  urine,  56. 
Diabetes,  56. 

paiicrcalic,  490. 
Diagnosis  of  tumors,  152. 
Diameters  of  head,  326. 

of  pelvis,  326. 
Diapedesis,  47.  108. 
Differentiating  bacteria.  319. 
Diffuse  staining,  303. 
Dilatation  of  bronchi,  3S7. 


[ipispadias,  549. 
Epithelioid  cell,  136,  652. 
Epithelioma,  182. 
Erlicki's  fluid.  282. 
Ervsipelas.  660. 
iiriihema.  654,  681. 

!:iiiuratuni.  678. 
Er.throi:_v[e.  366. 
Fj:;iari:h  culture,  314. 
E.H.'i;hagus,  lesions  of.  452. 
VLvautuninal  parasite.  1 
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car-cer.  187. 
fever.  59. 
inflammation. 
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of  neoplasms,   150. 

of  nephritis,  524. 
Eustrongylus,  202. 
Exanthemata,  34,  689. 
Exercise  bones,  67. 
Exoplasm,  129. 
Exostosis,   149. 

Extra-uterine  pregnancy,  579. 
Exudative   inflammation,   1 16, 

138. 

Fallopian  tube,  lesion  of,  572. 
False  aneurysm,  357. 
Farcy,  247,  411. 
Farinosis,  395. 
Fastigium,  59. 
Fat  embolism,  45. 

of  lung,  393. 
necrosis,  92,  489. 

of  pancreas,  489. 
Fatty  degeneration,  'j'j. 

of  heart,  350. 

of  kidney,  521. 
infiltration,  68. 

of  liver,  501. 
invasion,  69. 

of  heart,  350. 

of  pancreas,  487. 
Favus,  213. 

Fehling's  test,  with  mucin,  81. 
Ferments,  bacterial,  218. 
Fetus,  lesions  of,  579. 

Fever,  58. 

blood  in,  375. 

malarial,  organism  of,  194. 

recurrent,  organism  of,  235. 

typhoid,  475. 

yellow,  208,  691. 
Fibrin,  in  inflammation,  143. 
Fibroblast,  136. 
Fibroma,  155. 
Fibrous  hyperplasia,  127,  147. 


myocarditis,  338. 
Filaria,  205. 

Finkler-Prior  spirillum,  234. 
Fission  fungi,  214. 
Fistula,  vaginal,  559. 
Fixation  of  cells,  279. 
Fixed  cells  in  inflammation, 

124. 
Flagella,  staining,  322. 
Flemming's  fluid,  283. 
Flexion  of  uterus,  560. 
Floating  kidney,  517. 
Fluid,  clearing,  278,  291. 

exudate,  fi6. 
Fluor  albus,  559. 
Foreign  bodfes,  23. 

in  bladder,  542. 

in  larynx,  383. 

in  lungs,  396. 

in  intestine,  482. 

in  stomach,  461. 
Formalin,  280. 
Fractional   sterilization,   307. 
Fragilitas  ossium,  640. 
Fresh    material,    examination 

of,  276. 
Friedlander's  bacillus,  227. 

stain,  300. 
Friedreich's  ataxia,  626. 
Fuchsin,  302. 
Functions  of  cells,  130. 
Furfural,  497. 
Furuncle,  665. 
Galactocele,  551. 
Gall-bladder.  507. 

stones,  508. 
Ganglion,  650. 
of  penis,  549. 
Gangrene,  93. 
emphysematous,  231. 
of  cheek,  441. 
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in  lung,  394. 

^^M 

senile.  94. 

Gases,  irrespirable,  688. 

Habit  of  work,  in  tumors.  J53^^| 

Gastric  carcinoma,  458. 

Hanging  drop  culture.  316. 

dilatation,  460. 

ulcer.  456. 

240- 

Gastritis,  454. 

Hapline.  241. 

Gasttomalacia.  457. 

Hardening  methods,  276. 

Gelatin,  312. 

Healed  tuberculosis.  407.                   ■ 

Genitals,  anomalies  of,  28, 

Healing  by  granulation,  I't-^^H 

lesions  of,  649. 

Heart,  anomalies  of,  331.       "^^^f 

Gentian  violet,  302. 

daily  work  of.  329.               ^^^| 

Giant  celled  sarcoma,  164. 

dimensions  of,  328.               ^^^^ 

Gigantomastia,  575. 

lesions  of.  331.                                  1 

Glanders,  247,  411. 

Heat,  cause  of  disease,  19,  685. 

hacillus.  230.     * 

Hemaiiiebidae.  194. 

of  muscle.  648. 


of  t 


.  379- 


Glans  penis,  549. 
Glioma.  157. 
Glossitis.  442. 

Glycerin  jelly,  295. 
Glycogen.  71. 
Goiter,  417. 
Gonococcus,  222.  546. 
Gonorrhea,  246,  546. 
Gout,  645. 
Gram's  slain,  320. 
Granulation  tissue,  loS.  11 

tubercular,  403. 
Granuloma  fimgoides,  679. 
Granuloniata.  infectious,  2i 
Grawit;,   theory  of 


"■,    193 

1  tumors.  15^. 
me  cell.  5R3.' 


Hemangioma,  158. 
Hemarthros,  642. 
Hematchi.  301. 
Hematidrosis.  652. 
Hetnatin,  74.  370. 
HematocoliMS,  558. 
Hemaloidin.  74. 
Hematoma,  47. 
Hematoinctra.  560. 
Hematoxylin  299. 
JTcmaluria.  56. 
Hemochromatosis,  75, 
Hcmofucsin.  74. 
Hemoglobin.  73,  369. 
Hemolysis.  93. 
Hemopericardium,  335. 
Hemophilia,  49,  1 19,  3 
Tlcniorrh;igc.  47. 

cerebral,    599, 

pulmonary.  392. 

spinal.  612. 
Hemorrhagic  diatliesis. 
"9.  375- 

nephritis.  526. 

pericarditis.  343. 


Hciiiorrlioids.  363. 
Hemosiderin,  73. 
Hepar  Jobatum,  504. 
Hepatic  tumors,  505, 
Hepatitis,  495. 
Hepatization,  399. 
Hereditary  ataxia.  626. 
Heniiaim's  fluid,  283. 
Herniaphrodisni,  35. 
Hernia.  462. 
Herpes  facialis,  663. 

zoster,  664. 
Hclcroplasia,  63. 
Hidradenitis,  66a 
Hidrocy stoma,  653. 
Hodgk ill's   disease,    374,    426. 

Horseshoe  kidney.  517. 
Howship's  lacunae,  638. 
Hyalin  degeneration,  79,  649. 
Hyaloplasm.  129. 
Hydatid  mole.  580. 
Hydrarthros,    643. 
Hydrocele,  550. 
Hydrocephalus.  593, 
Hydrwhloric  acid  poisoning. 
686. 
Hydronictra,  560. 
Hydromyelia,  623. 
Hydronephrosis,  538. 
Hydrophobia,  249. 
Hydropic  degeneration,  77. 
Hydrosalpinx.  S72. 
Hydrothionemia,  58. 
Hydrothorax.  413. 
Hypcrchromalosis,  175. 
Hyperemia,  active,  36. 

passive,  37. 
Hyperidrosis,  652. 
Hyperkeratosis,  181. 
Hypernephroma,  174. 


Hyperplasia,  61, 

fibrous,  127. 
Hyperpyrexia,  59. 
Hypertrophic  cirrhosis. 
Hypertrophy.  61. 

of  bladder,  541. 

of  heart,  343. 

of  prostate,  553. 

of  skin,  670. 

of  tonsil.  450. 
Hyperthyroidism.  420. 
Hyphomycetcs,  210. 
Hypoplasia,  63. 
Hypospadias.  549. 
Hypostatic  congestion,  96.J 

pneumonia,  397. 


Ichthyosis,  671. 

Icterus.  55,  75,  510. 

I  ni  bee  Ming.  289. 

Immune  Ixjdy.  241. 

Immunity.  238. 

Inipeligo,  666. 

Inanition,  53. 

Induration,  brown,  of  lunp* 

Infarction,  46,  116. 

inflammatory,  116. 

urate.  68.  536. 
Infection,  bacterial,  103,  1^ 
Infections  diseases.  244. 

granulomata,  249,  673. 
organisms  of,  23d 
Infiltration,  65. 

edematous,  71. 

fatty.  68. 

glycogen.  71. 
Inflammation,  tcmt. 

classification  of,  137. 

diphtheritic.  112,  142. 

etiology  of,  100. 


of  hones.  637, 

Intesl 

of  brnin,  604. 

clia 

of  bronchi,  385. 

infl 

of  dura  niater,  586.  609. 

ma] 

of  esophagus,  452, 

par 

of  heart,  335- 

per 

of  intcsline  466. 

puti 

of  joints,  643. 

syp 

of  kidney,  525. 

tutx 

of  larynx,  381. 

turn 

of  liver,  495. 

Intoxi 

of  lung,  397. 

bad 

of  lymph  nodes,  429. 

Intuss 

of  mouth,  439. 

Invasi 

of  muscle.  647. 

Irritai 

of  nerves,  630. 

Ischio 

of  nose,  377. 

of  palate,  444. 

Jauni 

of  pancreas.  487. 

Joints 

of  peritoneum.  513. 

of  pia  mater.  $90.  611. 

Kary( 

of  pleura.  413. 

Karyo 

of  prostate.  553 

Karyo 

of  skin,  654. 

Karyo 

of  spinal  cord,  617. 

Karvo 

1 


Kypliosis,  633. 

Lanorv's  paralysis.  620. 
Laryngitis,  381. 
Laryngospasm,  434. 
Larynx,  lesions  of,  380. 
Lateral  sclerosis.  626. 
Latent  tuberck',  9I.  257,  407. 
Leprosy.  245.  640.  678. 

bacillus.  235. 
Leptomeningitis,  590,  6t  I. 
Leucnmain,   tOi. 
Leucocytes,  119. 

emigration  of,  47. 
Leucocytosis,  1 19,  368. 
leukemia,  372,  425. 
Lichen  planus,  659. 

scrofulosoruni,  677. 
Liniti,  130. 
Lipase.  489. 
Lipochromc,  75. 
Lipoma,  157. 

Liquefaction  necrosis.  91. 
Li  I  hoped  ion,  66. 
Liver,  anomalies  of,  490. 

alrophy  of.  500, 

fatty  changes  In,  501. 

inflammation,  494. 

injuries,  494, 

tumors,  505. 
Lividiiy.  post  mortem,  96. 
Lobar  pneumonia.  399, 
Lobular  pneumonia.  397. 
Locomotor  system,  632. 
Loffler's  medium,  310. 

Slain,  318. 
Lordosis,  633. 
Lung,  actinomycosis.  411. 

circulatory  disorders.  391. 

edema,  394 

rmphysema,  389. 

lat  embolism,  393. 
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gangrene,  394. 

glanders.  411. 

hemorrhage.  392. 

inflammation,  397. 

syphilis,  409. 

tuberculosis,  403. 

tumors.  402. 
Lupus  cryihematosus,  681,  \ 

vulgaris,  676. 
Luxation,  642. 
Lymphadenitis,  429 
Lyntphadcnonia.  430. 
Lymphangiectasis,  364. 
Lymphangitis,  364. 
Lymphatic  leukemia,  373, 
Lymphatic  luniors,  365,  430. 
Lymph  nodes,  428. 
Lymphocytes  in  inflararaiitinn. 

Lymphoid  tissue  in  inllamma- 

tion,    141. 
Lymphoma,  430, 
Lymphorrhiigia,  49. 
Lysin.  242. 
Lysis.  59. 

MACEHATtON,  277. 

Madura  fotjt,  259. 
Malaria,  689. 

pigment.  7S, 

Plasmodium, 
Malformation. 

bladder,  539. 

intestine,  462. 

kidney.  517. 

larynx,  380, 


'94- 


liv 


.  490- 


moulli.  438. 
nose,  377, 
penis.  549- 
trachea,  384. 
Malignancy  in  mw\oi;^.  v^^. 


Mycetoma,  259. 

Mycosis  fungoides,  259,  679. 

intestinal.  478. 

myelitis,  617. 
Myelocyte,  367. 
Myelomalacia,  61 S. 
Myocarditis,  338. 
Myoma,  159. 
Myositis,  647. 
Myxedema,  57,  421. 
Myxoma,  156. 

Narcotic  poison,  20. 
Necrosis,  87. 

of  bone,  92.  638. 

in  inflammation,  iil. 
Nemathelminths,  201. 
Nematodes,  201. 
Neoplasms,  150. 

diagnosis,  152. 

etiology,  1 50. 
Nepliritis,  acute.  525. 

chronic,  530. 
Nerves,  lesions  of.  630. 
Nerve  poison,  22. 
Nervous  system,  anoma]ies,28. 

dimensions,   329. 


lesio 


I  of. 


Neuroglia,  583. 
Neuroma.  159,  631. 
Neuron,  582. 

Neuropathic  gangrene,  94. 
Neutrophil  cells,  368. 
Nitric  acid,  poisoning,  686. 
Nocturnal  filaria,  206,  376. 
Noma.  441. 

Nose,  lesions  of,  377.      . 
Nuclear  fragmentation.  135. 

stains,  297. 
Nucleolus,  129. 
Nucleus,  129. 
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Obesity,  52. 

Obliterating  arteritis,  355. 
Ochronosis,  75. 
CEsophagus,  452. 
Oldium  albicans,  211. 
Oligemia,  35. 
Oligocythemia,  366. 
Oophoritis,  569. 
Orchitis,  551. 

Organic  acid  poisoning.  686. 
Organs,  adult,  weights,  325. 

dimensions,  326. 

for  culture,  311. 
Orth's  fluid,  282. 
Osmic  acid,  283. 
Osteitis,,  637. 
Osteoma,  157. 
Osteomalacia,  634. 
Osteomyelitis,  637. 
Osteoporosis,  638. 
Osteosclerosis,  638. 
Ovary,  lesions  of,  569. 
Oxaluria,  58. 

Oxygen  and  bacteria,  216. 
Oxyuris,  202. 
Ozem,  3,a. 

Pabulum,  misuse  of,  53. 
Pachydermia  neuromatosa,63i. 
Pachymeningitis,  586,  609. 
Paget's  disease,  184. 
Palate,  lesions  of,  444. 
Palisade  worm,  202, 
Panarthritis.  643. 
Pancreas,  lesions  of,  486. 
Papilloma,  169. 
Paracholia.  510. 
Paradoxic  embolism,  45. 
Paraffin,  289. 
Parakeratosis,  656. 
Paralysis,  Landry's,  620. 


7o6 

PariksiCes,  animat,  192. 

in  cancer,  189. 

cutaneous.  213.  681, 

of  intestines.  483. 

of  kidney,  536. 

of  liver,  506. 

of  lung,  411. 

of  skin.  213.  681. 

vegetable.  210. 
Paroiitis,  484. 
Parts  of  a  cell,  129. 
Pathogenic  bacilli.  223. 

bacteria,  in  etiology,  : 

cocci,  aig. 

spirilla.  233. 
Palliologv.  (IcPncd     17. 
Pearls,  in  tumors,  181. 
Pediculosis.  681. 
Pelvic  diameters,  326. 
PemphiguB,  122,  661. 
Penis,  lesions  of,  549. 
Peptic  ulcer  of  stomach. 
Peptone,  for  cultures,  31 
Perforating  ulcer.  94. 
Perforation  of  intestim 
Periarteritis.  352. 
Pericarditis.  341. 
Periorchitis.  551. 
Periostitis.  635. 
Perinephritis.  537. 
Peritoneum,  lesions  of. 
Pernicious  anemia,  371, 
Pcrocliirus,  29. 


Phlebolilh,  42. 
Phlegmonous,  angina. 
Phloroglucin,  286. 
Phosphaturia,  58. 
Phototaxis,  219. 
Phthisis,  403. 
Phylaxin.  240. 
Pia  maler,  lesions 
Picric  acid,  304. 
Pigment,  72. 

of  blood,  73. 

in  lung.  392.  39S. 

in  spleen,  426. 
Pityriasis,  213.  659. 
Placenta,  lesions  of, 
I'lague,    246,   689, 

bacillus,   229. 
Plasma  cell.  123. 
Plasmodium,  malarial, 
Plate  culture,  314. 
Plethora,  52. 


Pest.  I 


cilKis,  229. 


Petechia 
Petri  dish.  314- 
PfciFfer,  pheunmcnnn 
Phagocytosis.  1 
Phagolysis,  235 
Phnryngitis,  45 
P/jimosi,'!,  550, 
Phlchhh..  361. 


239- 


Pleu 


413. 


Pneumoconiosis,  395. 
Pneumonia,  245,  397. 

bacillus.  227. 

diplocoecus,  221, 

of  heart  disease,  39: 

interstitial,  401, 

lobar,  399. 

lobular.  397. 

tubercular.  407. 
Pneumothorax,  413. 
Poisons.  20. 

death  bv.  685. 
Poliomyelitis.  618. 
Polyp,  placental.   580. 
Polycythemia.  366. 
Polvmastia.  574- 
Pnlymyositis.  647, 
Polynuclear    leucocyte 
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Portal  vein,  embolism  of,  45. 
inflammation  of,  362,  495. 
Post  mortem  changes,  94. 

examination,  260. 
Potato  for  cultures,  310. 
Precipitin,  242. 
Pregnancy,  disorders  of,  579. 
Preservation  of  material,  276. 
Pressure,  barometric,  20,  328, 

613. 
Prickly  heat,  653. 
Primary  union,  106. 
Proctitis,  470. 
Productive  inflammation,  144. 

nephritis,  527,  531. 
Prolapsus  uteri,  560. 
Proliferation  cysts,  191. 
Prophase,  131. 
Prostate,  lesions  of,  553. 
Protozoa,  parasitic,  193. 
Prurigo,  660. 
Prussian  blue,  288. 
Pseudo-leukemia,  374,426,431. 
melanosis,  74. 
mucin,  81. 

plasma  cell,  136,  652. 
Psoas  abscess,  639. 
Psoriasis,  442,  658. 
Ptomain,   102,  218. 
Puerperal  metritis,  565. 
Purpura,  47,  375,  672. 
Pus  organisms,  219. 

in  disease,  244. 
Pustular  skin  lesions,  664. 
Putrefaction,  97. 

intestinal,  54,  468,  470. 
with  necrosis,  93. 
Pyelitis,  538. 

Pyemia,  46,  115,  245,  690. 
Pyknosis,  584. 
Pylephlebitis,  362,  495. 


Pyocyaneus  bacillus,  228. 
Pyogenes  fetidus,  bacillus,  228. 
Pyogenic  membrane,  112. 
Pyorrhea,  bronchial,  386. 
Pyo-pneumothorax,  413. 
Pyosalpinx,  572. 
Pyothorax,  414. 

Quartan  parasite,  195. 

Rabies,  249,  690. 
Rainey's  bodies,  259. 
Ranula,  486,  490. 
Raphania,  94. 
Rarefying  osteitis,  637. 
Ray  fungus,  238. 
Raynaud's  disease,  94. 
Reaction  to  irritation,  104. 

Widal,  477. 
Receptor,  241. 
Rectocele,  vaginal,  558. 
Recurrent  fever,  235,  249. 
Red  blood  cells,  dimensions, 

329- 
in  inflammation,  119. 

varieties,  366. 
Regeneration,   124. 
Relapsing  fever,  235,  249,  690. 
Retrograde  embolism,  44. 
Rhachitis,  633. 
Rheumatism,  149,  547,  643. 
Rheumatoid  arthritis,  644. 
Rhexis,  48. 
Rhinitis,  377. 
Rhinoscleroma,  248,  678. 

bacillus,  231. 
Rhizopoda,  193. 
Rice  bodies,  650. 
Richardson's  fluid,  287. 
Rickets,  633. 
Rigor  mortis,  97. 


^^H^^^^^H 
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Ringworm,  212,  682. 

Senile  gangrene,  94.               ^^H 

Robin's  vehicle.  287. 

Septicemia,  114.  245.  691.     ^^H 

Rodent  ulcer,    180, 

Sequestrum,  92,  638. 

Rosacea,    668. 

Serial   sections,   292. 

Round  celled  sarcoma,  162. 

Serous  membranes,  inflamma- 

Round ulcer  of  stomach,  456. 

tion  of.  141. 

Round  worms.  201, 

Serum,  for  cultures,  310. 

Side  chain  theory,  of  immun^ 

Sacchasomyces.  210. 

ity.  240. 

Safranin,  303. 

Siderosis,  66. 

Sago  spleen,  427. 

Skeleton,  anomalies  of,  28. 

Salivary  glands, lesions  of.484. 

dimensions  of.  326. 

Salpingitis.  573. 

Skin,  anomalies  of  secretion. 

Sanlorini,  duct  of,  92,  488. 

652. 

Saprophytes,  93,  210. 

di.seases  of,  65'- 

Sarcoma. 

Sarcoma  tosis,  166. 

Scabies,  682. 

Scald.s,  685. 

Scaling  dermatoses,   655. 

Scarlatina.  691. 

Schizomycetes,  214. 

Scirrhous  carcinoma.  175.  S77- 

Scleroderma,  669. 

Sclerosing  osteitis,  637. 

Sclerosis  of  hrain,  606. 

lateral.  626. 

nnilliple,  621,  626. 
Scoliosis,  633. 
Scorbutus,  376,  440. 
Scrofuloderma.   677. 
Scrotum,   le-^ions  of,   549. 
Scurvy.  376. 
Se!i.iccous  cyst,  653. 
.Seborrhea,  61; 2,  657. 
SclMirrbeic  dermatitis,  657. 
Secondary  union,  107. 
Sectioning,  291, 
Sections,  staining.  323. 
Seminal  vesicles,  lesions  of. 


granulomata  of,  673, 
Slant  cultures,  314. 
Small  pox,  249, 
Softening  of  brain,  602. 

of  cord,  618. 
iiolutions,  antiseptic,  330. 
Somatochrome  cell,  583. 
Spastic  paraplegia.  626. 
Spectra  of  blood.  369. 
Spermatocele,  551. 
Sphacelus,  94. 

Spinal   cord,   lesions  of,   6t2. 

Spinal  membranes,  lesions  of. 

609, 

muscular  atrophy.  627. 
Spindle  celled  sarcoma.  164. 
Spirilla,  pathogenic.  233. 
Spleen,  lesions  of,  421, 
Splenic  fever,  246. 
Spores,  215. 
Spore  staining,  321. 
Sporozoa,  193. 

in  Paget's  disease, 
Sputigenum,  spirillui 
Stab  culture,  314. 
Stains,  acid,  basic,  368. 


184. 
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anilin,  301,  318. 

diffuse,  303. 

methods,  296,  317. 

nuclear,  297. 
Staphylococci,  219. 
Stasis,  39. 
Statistics,  324. 
Status  lymphaticiis,  434. 
Steapsin,  92,  489. 
Stegomyia  mosquito,  208. 
Stenosis  of  intestine,  463. 
Sterilization,  306. 
Stichochrome  cell,  583. 
Stomach,  dilatation  of,  460. 

inflammation,  454. 

softening,  457. 

tuberculosis,  457. 

tumors  of,  458. 

ulcer  of,  456. 
Stomatitis,  439. 
Stones,  in  gall-bladder,  508. 

in  urinary  bladder,  68,  543. 
Strangulation,  death  by,  684. 

of  intestine,  463. 
Streptococcus,  221. 
Stricture  of  urethra,  548. 
Struma,  417. 
Sudamina,  653. 
Suffocation,  684. 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen, 

58m  688. 
Sulphuric  acid,  poisoning,  686. 
Suppuration,  108. 
Suppurative  nephritis,  527. 
Supra-renal  melasma,  436. 
Surface  of  body,  pressure  on, 

328. 
Sycosis,  loi,  664. 
Symptomatic  anthrax,  224. 
Syncytioma,  168,  580. 
Synovitis,  642. 


Syphilis,  235,  251. 

of  bones,  640. 

of  intestines,  481. 

of  joints,  646. 

of  kidney,  536. 

of  larynx,  383. 

of  liver,  505. 

of  lung,  409. 

of  lymph  nodes,  433. 

of  muscle,  648. 

of  nose,  379. 

of  skin,  673. 
Syringomyelia,  622. 
Systemic  diseases  of  cord,  623. 

Tables,  324. 

Tapeworm,  198. 

Taxis,  219. 

Teeth,  lesions  of,  86,  443. 

Telophase,  133. 

Temperature  and  bacteria,  219. 

in  fever,  58. 
Tendons,  lesions  of,  650. 
Tenia,   198. 
Teratology,  24. 
Teratoma,  191. 
Tertian  parasite,  194. 
Test.  Fehling's,  81. 

tubes,  313. 
Testes,  lesions  of,  550. 
Tetanus,    247. 

bacillus,  230. 
Theories  of  immunity,  238. 
Thermometers.  325. 
Thoma's  method.  285. 
Thread  worm,  202. 
Thrombosis,  40. 

of  heart,  332. 

of  veins,  361. 
Thrush,  211.  439. 
Thymic  asthma,  434. 


I 
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Thymus,  lesions  of,  428. 
Thyroid,     constitutional     1 

case.  420. 

lesions  of.  417. 
Tigroid  substance,  583. 
Tongue,  lesions  of,  442. 
Ton  si  lit  is,  450. 
Tophi,  68. 
Toxemia,  103. 
To.xin.  102.  218. 
Toxophore,   241. 
Trachea,  lesions  of,  384. 
Trachoma,  223. 
Transudate,  47.  50. 
Trematodcs,  zoo. 
Trichina.  203. 
Trichloroacetic  acid.  2S6. 
Tricocephalus.  203. 
Trichophyton,  213. 
Tiihal  pregnancy.  579. 
Tuberculosis,   253. 

bacillus  of,  235. 

of  bladder,  542, 

of  bones,  639. 


of  t: 


.  479- 


of  joints.  645. 
of  ki<lncy.  535. 
of  larynx.  3S3. 

lalcnt.  91.  257.  407. 

of  liver,  503. 

of  lung.  403. 

of  lympli  nodes.  432. 


h,  440. 
■   .170- 


of   skill.   676. 
of  ^plofn,  42fi. 
of    testis,    552. 
Tumors.   150. 
of  bladder,  545. 


of  bone,  641. 
of  brain.  607. 
of  breast,    575. 
of  bronchi,  ^. 
of  dura  mater,  586, 
of  esophagus,  453. 
of  gall  duds,  509. 
of  heart'  352. 
of   intestines.   4S1. 
of  joints,  646. 
of  kidney.  534. 
of  laryn.\ 


of  liv( 


.  505- 


of  lung,  402. 

of  lymph  nodes,  430. 

of  lymph  vessels,  365. 

of  nose,  379. 

of  pancreas,   487. 

of  periloneimi,  515. 

of  pia  mater,  593. 

of  pleura.  415. 

of  ovary.  570- 

of  salivary  glands,  485. 

of  spleen,  426. 

of  stomach.  458. 

of  testis.  SSI. 

of  thyroid,  419. 

of   tongue.    443. 

of  uterus.  566. 

of  vagina.  559. 

of  veins.  364. 

of  vessels,  360.  364. 

of  vulva,  556. 
Typhoid  bacillus,  230, 

fever.  247.  475- 
Typbus  fever,  249.  691. 
Tyrogcnicum,   spirillum.   234. 


UT.r: 


atheromatous,  353. 
final,   tulierctilar.   47* 
typhoid,  476. 
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perforating,  94. 

varieties  of,    143. 
Ulcus  rodens,  180. 

rotundum  of  stomach,  456. 
Uncinariasis,  203. 
Union,  primary,  106. 

secondary,  107. 
Urate  deposits,  68. 

infarction,  68. 
Uratic  arthritis,  645. 
Uremia,  57. 

Ureter,  lesions  of,  538. 
Urethra,  lesions  of,  546. 
Uric  acid,  58. 
Uridrosis,  652. 

Urinary  system,  lesions  of, 5 17. 
Urine  for  cultures,  310. 
Urticaria,  654. 
Uterus,  dimensions  of,  327. 

lesions  of.  560. 
Vagina,  lesions  of,  558. 
Van  Gieson*s  stain,  306. 
Valvular  cardiac  lesions,  33. 
Varicocele,  363. 
Variola,   249,  691. 
Varix.  362. 

Vascular  reaction,  108,  116. 
Vegetable  parasites,  210. 
Veins,  lesions  of,  361. 
Ventricles  of  brain,  lesions  of, 

595. 
Vermes,  197. 

Version,  of  uterus,  560. 

Vesical  calculi,  543. 

Vesiculitis,   seminal.   552. 

Vessels,  lesions  of,  352. 


lymphatic,  364. 
Vesuvin,  302. 
V  ibices,  47. 

Violence,  death  by,  683. 
Viscera,  dimensions  of,  326. 

in  inflammation,   141. 
Volvulus,  464. 
Von  Jaksch's  anemia,  375. 
Vulva,  lesions  of,  556. 

Wandering  spleen,  421. 
Warts,  169,  670. 
Waxy  degeneration,  85. 
Wedge  kidney,  527. 
WerlhofF's  disease,  375. 
White  blood  cells,  366. 

pneumonia,  410. 
Wirsung,  duct  of,  488. 
Whorls  in  epithelioma,  181. 
Widal  reaction,  477. 
Worms,  197. 
Wounds,  of  heart,  351. 

of  larynx,  383. 

of  lung,  396. 

Xanthoma,  680. 
Xylol,  291,  294. 

Yeast  fung^,  210. 
Yellow  fever,  208,  691. 

Zenker's  fluid,  281. 

furrows,  491. 
Zones,  of  liver  acinus,  503. 
Zoster,  664. 
Zuckergussleber,  514. 
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